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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 



THE period in which we live has 
been spoken of by the most gifted 
writer in the ranks of our more liberal 
thinkers as " the drift period in the- 
ology," a period characterized by no 
sudden breaks, no terrible upheavals, 
no volcanic exhibitions in the world 
of thought, but by the almost universal 
operation of a process that goes on 
without noise or tumult, without fuss 
or demonstration, and brings about 
without parading them the most as- 
tonishing results. Within the last two 
years the force and accuracy of this 
characterization have been abundantly 
emphasized by a work which would 
have met with ten times the oppo- 
sition that greeted Buckle's " History 
of Civilization," if it had not been a 
hundred times less answerable. It is 
of Lecky's " History of Rationalism" 
that we speak. 'I'he men who live 
in glass houses have been very careful 
not to throw stones at one with such 
a heap of them at his command, i'he 
venders of theological old clothes 
have shown their shrewdness by let- 
ting Mr. Lecky pass without rebuke. 
It has been said ihat he does not at- 
tempt to justify the rationalistic spirit 
whose operations he sets forth. But 
this instead of being a fault in his 
work constitutes its greatest merit. 
It is true that he does not seek to jus- 
tify the rationalistic spirit. He does 
better. He lets it justify itself. His 



client is a better lawyer than himself 
and pleads the case with more ability. 
He shows us what this spirit has 
achieved, and leaves us to determine 
for ourselves whether a corrupt tree 
could bear such large and mellow 
fruit ; whether a spirit not of God 
could work, as this has wrought, all 
manner of beneficence. 

It is this spirit of rationalism which 
amply justifies the grand analogy, 
above referred to, between the drift 
period in geology and the drift period 
in religious and ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. For this spirit is everywhere 
changing the faces of the sects and 
churches over which it flows, and 
leaving on them as enduring tokens 
of its passage as the great glacial flood 
left on the faces of the mountains and 
the valleys over which it passed. 
Just as that flood of ice and water 
lifted the hugest boulders from their 
places and carried them for leagues 
and leagues, so docs this flood of 
thought take up the greatest men, the 
Jowetts, the Colensos, the Renans, 
and drifts them by a way they have 
not known, far, far away from their 
original beliefs and their accepted 
creeds. 

Against this ever-working, all per- 
vading spirit, no sect of Christendom 
is proof; nay, more, it has found its 
way into the mcditador^^ vi^ xJc^r. ^^^nn » 
the Buddhm, x\it ^A.oVai.Tsvtwt^'axi^-axA. 
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is revolutionizing faiths that were get- 
ting old when Christianity was born. 
The writings of Cohen, of Salvator, 
of Philipsohn, all of them devout and 
earnest Jews, are full of this new 
wine of thought ; under their hands 
Judaism forgets its arbitrary limita- 
tions and expands its meanings into 
a universal faith. Within the ranks 
of Christendom the influence of this 
spirit is affected very deeply by the 
character of the Church on which it 
operates. But it is affected only in 
the form, not in the essential char- 
acter of its results. Where organi- 
zation and drill and espionage forbid 
its operation inside the Churches, it 
operates to purge them of all earnest 
thoughtful men. The more perfect 
the organization, the less room for 
growth, the less mercy to this spirit. 
As the most perfectly organized of all 
Christian Churches, the RomanJCath- 
olic Church, therefore, as a Church, 
shows less than any other, the marks 
of its tremendous energy . To read the 
Pope's recent allocution on *' the Sub- 
Alpine Government," is to be aware 
that modern science, literature and 
skill, and all the great forces and ap- 
pliances which together constitute 
the civilization of our time have done 
nothing for Catholicism, as such, but 
make it more uncatholic. It openly 
prefers the darkness of the middle 
ages to the light of any beacon that 
the present rears. Ignorance and 
witchcraft, pestilence and famine, are 
not so bad as newspapers and school 
houses, and rail roads and free govern- 
ments. For those breed superstition 
whereas these do not, and supersti- 
tion is the most adorable of all the 
Roman saints. But if in virtue of its 
complete organization the Church of 
Rome is proof against the growth of 
rationalistic thought within its pale, 
it is powerless to prevent the growth 
of thought in individual minds, and 
powerless to convert or punish those 
who like Renan and Lammenais, re- 
fuse to stop their ears against the 
syren voices of the present age. Or- 



ganization then, instead of being a 
source of power, generates nothing 
but weakness. For a long time yet 
the stupid and ignorant may think 
that there is nothing better than its 
mummeries, but when a Church loses 
its hold upon intelligent and thinking 
men, the remaining days of its exist- 
ence will be full of sorrow. ''When 
God advances great ideas the Churches 
must marshal them, or go under." 

But in proportion as the grasp of 
organization is relaxed, the movement 
of this glorious spirit is more free. 
Next to the Roman Church in this 
respect, we have the Methodist and 
the Episcopal. In either case the 
organization is less fixed and hard 
than that of Rome, but still too nar- 
row and confined to admit of any- 
thing like generous growth. But ac- 
cording as Rationalism gets into an 
Episcopal or a Methodist Church, its 
operation differs. Here it makes 
heretics and there it makes hypocrites. 
The Methodist is brave enough to 
go outside the camp with his new 
truth, bearing its reproach. The 
Churchman says, " How fortunate 
that these old bottles are not made of 
glass, but of India rubber ! Verily I 
will put my new wine into them and 
they shall not burst." But alas ! the 
rubber gives a villainous flavor to the 
wine. It is not American Episcopali- 
ans that we are speaking of. Heaven 
forbid that we should do them the in- 
justice of supposing that their views 
are ever new; that they ever cherish, 
secretly or otherwise, a thought to 
which the bare suspicion of its being 
modern might attach. 

The more elastic organizations keep 
up an appearance of unbroken unity, 
but this appearance masks a great 
amount of disbelief in dogmas and 
traditions once presumed to be infalli- 
ble. The whole fabric of vicarious, 
supernatural orthodoxy is as much 
" a shell" as was the late Confederacy 
a month or two before the final crash. 
If the old phrases are still cherished, 
the old meanings have long since de- 
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parted. All the Congregationalists 
in America might have gone to Ply- 
mouth Rock and reaffirmed the Fore- 
fathers' creed, and it would not have 
convinced any sensible man that no 
change had taken place. For the new 
meaning of the old jJhrase is already 
so clearly apprehended, that the mass 
of Orthodox believers refuse to think 
that it has any other or that it ever 
had. If John Calvin himself should 
preach in Mr. Beecher's Church, 
nine-tenths of the great congregation 
would put the warm and cheering 
thoughts to which they are accus- 
tomed into the hard and chilling 
phrases of the old Genevan persecut- 
or, and would go away well pleased. 
" He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear." But nobody has ears in these 
times, because nobody has the heart, 
to hear the teachings of a hundred 
years ago. Read in a- book, these 
sayings horrify the modern saint, 
though even then no doubt the reader 
often reads his own more generous 
creed between the lines. 

But the actual amount of theologi- 
cal disintegration cannot be inferred 
from the condition of the Churches. 
For it is not as if everybody still 
went to Church. It is not so much 
what the Churches do as what they 
fail to do, that convicts them of paral- 
ysis. They fail to draw, to hold, to 
interest, to help great masses of the 
population. The smallest village in 
America contains more or less men 
or women who have outgrown the 
ordinances and functions of the 
Church, and who listen patiently at 
home for higher truth and better in- 
spiration than the Churches have on 
hand. And these persons are apt to 
be the most intelligent, the most be- 
nevolent, the most Christian persons 
in the whole, community. Their 
Bible is not merely the collected writ- 
ings of old Jewish and early Christian 
authors. It has a much wider range 
of thought and illustration. It con- 
tains the writings of Spencer and 
Mill, Emerson and Parker, Epictetus 



and Marcus Antoninus, Shakespeare 
and Homer. If parts of thil New 
Testament are not s<5 good as parts 
of ^he Old Testament, other parts 
are better. If Shakespeare is not as 
good as David, Epictetus is better 
than Solomon. If Parker is not equal 
to Isaiah, Homer is a great improve- 
ment on the Song of Songs, less sen- 
sual and more religious. But the , 
New Bible contains all that is wise 
and blessed in the Old. These men 
are everywhere and they are full of 
faith. They believe in the possibili- 
ties of their own natures, in the great 
future of humanity, in **the adequacy 
of God." They have a gospel of 
their own, glad tidings of Eternal 
Law, more kind, more just, more ten- 
der, more beneficent than the Jehovah 
of the creeds. And this law, more- 
over, though not consistent with the 
God that Calvin worshipped, is per- 
fectly consistent with the Father to 
whom Jesus prayed. 

It is complained that this spirit of 
the age is a destroyer, that its work 
is negative, that it tears down the 
house of cards in which the Past was 
comfortable enough, and in the place 
of it builds nothing up. There is 
some truth in this, but a great deal of 
error. In some respects the spirit of 
the present age is less positive than the 
spirit of Knox and Loyola and Hilde- 
brand, but in others it is positive 
enough, as even Pius Ninth knows to 
his cost. It is not positive where to 
be positive means to be presumptuous, 
if not absurd. It does not weigh the 
infinite justice and mercy in scales and 
announce that justice is the heavier 
unless the blood of Jesus can be poured 
into the other scale. But it is positive 
that if the mercy and justice of God 
bear thi? relation to each other, he is 
no God for -human hearts to love. It 
is not positive through how many 
ages upon ages the world has grown 
into its present state. The Biblio- 
latrist is positive that it was manu- 
factured in six days. "Show me a 
theory as posltw^ ^^ \\vi^^^ V^ ^\\^'5»» 
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We have none to offer. But truth is 
truth whether it be negative or positive. 
Next to knowiilg what is true is the 
advantage of knowing what is not^ If 
the geologists differ they are at least 
agreed in their rejection of the Mosaic 
Cosmogony. What if all truth can- 
not be put up in thirty-nine articles 
warranted to keep in any climate or 
in any age ? So long as the sum of 
truth is not lessened or its quality im- 
paired, so long as every summer it 
weighs down the branches of the tree 
of life with fresh supplies, what harm 
is done ? *We have truth enough to 
live by better than our fathers lived, 
if we will live by it, and not upon the 
leavings of their feast. But the spirit 
of the age has many things to show 
that are not negative. It has criticised 
the Bible, proving it to be no unit but 
an aggregate of books, as human in 
their method of production as the 
writings of Fenelon or Fox. It says 
that nothing is true simply because the 
Bible happens to contain it, that some 
things in the Bible are immoral and 
that many things are false. If it does 
not deny the possibility of miracle it 
returns a verdict of " unproven" on 
those related in both testaments. It 
finds nothing in the origin or history 
of Christianity which demands the 
supernatural to explain it ; upon the 
contrary, it declares that the hypothesis 
of supernatural interposition obscures 
a hundred matters that would otherwise 
be clear ; that to establish this hypo- 
thesis would be to convict God him- 
self of countless errors and mistakes. 
But from the presumption that Jesus 
was the Man of men, Christianity as 
the Religion of religions flows in a 
bright and ever sparkling stream. 

But those who think that Rational- 
ism is not of God but of the Devil are 
confident that they see signs of a reac- 
tion that will subdue this spirit and 
banish it from thought and life. They 
point with pride to the increased 
amount of ritualism in the English 
Church. It is as if the yellowness of 
cucumbers should be cited as a proof 



of their increasing freshness, when it 
but indicates that they are going to 
seed. But we are told to witness in 
our own country the large increase of 
numbers in the Episcopal church. 
But this signifies little more than that 
this church has been a cess-pool for 
the last ^st years, into which has 
flowed all manner of political unclean- 
ness. Even the fact that Unitarianism 
has gone back and taken up a creed is 
less a proof of any reaction, than that 
the old devil of respectability which 
has always haunted this denomination, 
has at length fairly stolen its good 
name. If Unitarianism had been 
alone in the world with God it 
would not have taken this step. But 
in its anxiety to show the ortho- 
dox denominations its faith in Christ 
and bask in their approving smile, it 
has proved itself to have very little 
faith in God. But never was this 
church so strongly permeated with 
radical ideas as at the present time. 
Five or six years ago it was so well 
understood that the leaders (so called) 
were sufficiently illogical in their opin- 
ions that they did not think it neces- 
sary to make a formal declaration of 
the fact. But now it takes them 
nearly all the time to prove that they 
at least must be considered members 
of the universal church. 

Eddies in the current there may be, 
but the grand sweep is all in one direc- 
tion, in the direction of the freest 
thought, the widest liberty, the rever- 
ent acknowledgement ofuniversallaw. 
Let us beware of fighting against a 
tendency so grand, so universal, unless 
we covet the celebrity of fighting 
against God. And let us not be 
frightened if in addition to its positive 
results, the sciences it fosters, the arts 
it cultivates, the skill it educates, the 
humanities it cherishes, the intelli- 
gence and comfort that it every where 
evokes, it brings along a vast amount 
of theological disintegration and religi- 
ous doubt. For out of that which is 
disintegrated fairer temples will arise, 
and from out the darknessof our doubt. 
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when the last star seems to have faded 
from the heavens^ a sun of more benig- 
nant splendor shall arise. 

For a long time to come none but 
the boldest will endeavor to predict 
the nature of the Church and the 
Religion that are to gather all the hopes 
and aspirations of the future into their 
embrace. A great deal of uncertainty 
there must inevitably be ; a great deal 
of walking by faith. But so there has 
been in the conduct of our national 
affairs, and yet no perfectly true man 
has been much at a loss as to the duty 
ever nearest to his hand. For in the 
darkness God was never left without 
a witness to his truth. If any sat 
down by the way and said, ** We will 
not stir until we see the end," God 
did not feel obliged to make in their 
behalf a special revelation. But ever 
and anon the night was rent with an 
electric gleam, and those that chose to 
go as far as that made clear to them, 
went on and ever on. 

So in the night time of the churches 
and theologies. It is dark enough, as 
every body knows. And if we felt 



certain that it could be no da'iiker, then 
we might sit down upon these mossy 
stones of old observance, in these way- 
side oratories of the past, and wSiit for 
morn to come and light us on our way. 
But we have no such certainty, lilhe 
maximum of darkness may not yet "be 
reached. Meantime these clouds havij 
lightning in their bosoms, and novs^. 
and then they flash it on our way. 
The true man need not to be much 
in doubt as to what step must next be 
taken. It is not much to follow truth 
when she is unmistakably revealed in 
all her majesty. Those are her chosen 
worshippers, who know the tokens 
that in passing she has dropped with 
a wise carelessness, to test the quality 
of our pursuit. If we discern her by 
these tokens ; if we take every step 
that she reveals, she will rejoice in us 
and we in her, and when the dawn 
has come, in all its glory, and the 
goal, at length, is fairly seen, we shall 
find that by the gleams which have 
lit up the darkness, we have been 
lighted miles and miles upon our 
way. 

John W. Chadwick. 
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THE DEW. 

OW falls the dew ? 
Silently, slowly. 
Thou canst not hear it 
And yet thou art near it. 
Listen anew ; 
A calm so holy 
Rests on the field. 
As of the peace 

With which sorrows are healed. 
When vain struggles cease. 
And in the torn heart God breathes comfort to you. 
Ever so silently 
Falleth the dew. 



Whence comes the dew ? 
Above or below 
Thou canst not see it. 
What is its hue. 
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Ere it rests lightly 
On the green leaf ? 
Alas for thine art 
That no tint can impart ! 
Now it gleams brightly, 
A moment as brief 
As the joys that are best. 
And like shades of the bles 
Do the bright colors go. 
Is there no angel to whisper to you 
Whence, like a benison, 
Cometh the dew ? 

Where flies the dew ? 
Gently dispelling. 
Canst thou define it 
Or haven assign it ? 
Comes to thy view 
Even a glimmer 
Of light from its wings ? 
Is there a shimmer 
Which to thy heart brings 
A messenger *' telling 
Mysterious things " ? 
Or noiselessly seemeth 
Its spirit to go 
As the silent light gleameth 
From billows of snow ? 
Sending no whisper of warning to you. 
Into infinity 
Flieth the dew. 
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WHITHER? 

A MEDLEY OF FACTS AND FANCIES 
Part I. An island episode. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT was in the latter part of July 1858. 
A party of three, laboriously clam- 
bering up the side of a steep moun- 
tain, had tied on their hats, the only 
way to defy a strong north wind which 
struggled for possession of them. It 
had been warm in the valley, but now 
that they had passed beyond the verge 
of the forest, the sunshine was not 



unpleasant. The path was rough and 
rocky, and when one trusted himself 
upon a rock a little more exposed and 
smoother than the rest, a heavier blast 
would drive him with a slip and a 
run, to a point where he could find 
firmer footing. • , 

** I say, Jarvis, this is rather lively 
to my thinking." 

The speaker had just been blown 
out of his way as T have described. 
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and stood, with his feet firmly planted 
in the earth, among low blue-berry 
bushes, which covered the space be- 
tween the more prominent rocks ; 
stood with his back braced against the 
breeze, the corners of his handker- 
chief, with which he had tied on his 
hat, flying out like those of a flag of 
truce, and holding on to the baggage 
which he carried slung around his 
shoulders, with a determination which 
had something of the desperate in it. 

The one spoken to, turned a little 
in order to hear what was said, and 
in so doing, gave the wind an advan- 
tage by which it was not slow to profit. 
The next moment found him seated 
rather unceremoniously upon a rock, 
which, as he expressed it, " had a 
great many good points about it", 
rubbing his person in a way to indi- 
cate that he had not been insensible 
to the manner in which these points 
had been put. 

The third member of the party 
who had been moving more cautiously, 
a little behind the others, now came 
up, laughing heartily at the plight of 
his companions, — as heartily, that is 
to say, as we may suppose he could, 
when we take into account that one 
had little breath to spare, up where 
the air was so busy. He stopped 
near by, supporting himself against a 
huge boulder which lay opportunely 
at the side of the path. At the same 
time the one first mentioned claimed 
a share of its protecting inertia. 

" Boys," said the latest comer, " this 
is about the best fun we have had yet." 

'* The deuce it is ! " ejaculated the 
one called Jarvis, still passing his hand 
soothingly over his wounded sensibili- 
ties, and moved to profanity by the 
unfeeling remark. " If you were in 
want of a good situation I wish you 
had had my chance. Here is a fine 
opening for a contented spirit, and 
I think the place would just suit you, 
Delancey," with a shade of satire. 

" No doubt, that's just my luck 
you see, always too late for the play. 
But' we have to thank Agassiz and 



his Glaciers for a first rate resting 
place." 

" How do you make that out ? " 
queried Clarkson, the young mkn be- 
side him. 

"Why, just look at this bouHer 
which we are leaning against. Dof\'t 
you see how different it is from thi 
rocks we have been slipping over * 
And see those deep scores upon theV, 
face of that rock which Jarvis is sitting .. 
on so comfortably, all as near parallel 
as you could make them. I have 
been noticing them all along for the 
last fifteen minutes." 

" Very good, but old fellow, you 
have been proving too little by too 
much ; you want an iceberg in there 
as well as a glacier." 

** Well," said the other, " that was 
because I was short of breath. I 
should have had the iceberg in a 
moment." 

'* Get out ! If I had said an Archi- 
pelago, or a dieresis, you would have 
found a place for either or both of 
them, when your breath had length- 
ened a little." 

** Stop there, I beg of your natural- 
istic highness. Say what you please 
about the Archipelago, but don't pro- 
fane the other." 

" I cry you, mercy ! I do not know, 
however, but that you are right in re- 
lation to bgth the phenomena. I was 
going over them rapidly, just before 
you came up." (" I saw you," as- 
sented Jarvis, approvingly,) ** and had 
made up my mind to report them," 
continued Clarkson. 

" I noticed when you came to the 
determination," said Jarvis. *'I thought 
it was quite decided. It would not 
have required nrore than a word from 
me, — 

" No, I think not," interrupted 
Clarkson," for when I turned around, 
verbum sat." 

" Hold, hold, enough," cried Delan- 
cey." ** Don't hit a man when he is 
down, I beg of you." ** By the way, 
what a splendid view^ we have of 
Eagle Pond from here ! " 
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"I believe you," said Clarkson. 
*'Let mc see, where was it you caught 
that largest trout, Jarvis ? Oh ! that 
must be the spot, oft* the long point 
over that large arbor vitae." 

*' Yes," said Jarvis. " Yes, my 
noble fellow," looking admiringly at 
a goodly string of brook-trout on the 
rock by his side, and turning them so 
that the sun shone directly on the one 
at the bottom, the pride of the catch, 
a real beauty, with a royal row of 
spots along his side. ** Ah ! my buffer, 
you never expected to live to see the 
day when your dead corpus should 
mount to the top of Green. Clarkson, 
with all your science, you don't get 
to the sublime height of practical bene- 
ficence. Now, I love the fish, I have 
devoted much time to the fish, I de- 
sire to be of practical service to the 
fish. If you wish to elevate a race, 
you should begin with elevating mem- 
bers of it. I have begun. Behold 
this little flock !" 

" I see ! * There is no flock however 
watched or tended,' — but what a lot of 
post mortem lambs you have in yours !" 

" 'Tis true indeed. Alas ! that I 
cannot lead them into the pleasant 
pastures of Harvard Square. Delancey, 
imagine a half dozen of these upon 
the lovely widow's breakfast table all- 
a-row, in term time." 

" My mind refuses to comprehend 
the idea. That old mill where we 
took our dinner is quite a feature in 
the landscape ; see, it seems almost at 
our feet." 

" Yes, and what a noble eagle that 
is between us and it! Just look at it, 
a real Bird-o'-freedom ! Try your 
revolver on him, Jarvis," said Clark- 
son. 

Jarvis put his eye-glasses astride his 
nose, and peered in the direction indi- 
cated, but had some difficulty in find- 
ing the bird, which was two or three 
hundred yards distant. His revolver 
remained in his belt ; the challenge 
was unworthy of notice. 

" He could as soon bring down the 
Union the bird was invented to re- 



present," said Delancey. " Let him 

try it ! 

* Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sjil en, O Union, strong and great ! * ** 

spouted he. 

"Hear him ! hear him" ! cried Clark- 
son. "Union indeed! You, a mud- 
sill, a hard fisted farmer, a greasy 
mechanic, a higher law man, — what 
right have you to talk about Union ! 
Horrid abolitionist !" 

** You're another !" said Delancey. 

** Well, I must admit, there is more 
truth than poetry in that same. Under 
which impression, and following the 
dictates of the higher-law, let us move 
on. It can't be more than two or 
three hundred yards further to the 
top. I'd be mortal glad, though, if 
this abominable shawl was up there 
awaiting me, that's all. It's the author 
of all my woes." 

** And you think * Get up !' would 
be more applicable at the present, than 
* whoa!' don't you.^" said Jarvis. 
" That which I should like to know, 
is, what is to keep us on the top when 
we get there ? There seems a fine 
prospect of our being landed, or rather 
watered, about two miles off" the coast, 
in less than ten minutes after the wind 
gets a fair chance at us." 

*' Vv ell, let's give it a chance then," 
said Clarkson. ** Here goes," and with 
his traps re-slung, he started forward, 
but had no sooner left the rock, than 
he went staggering among the bushes. 
Jarvis slowly picked himself up from 
his impromptu seat, and with Delancey, 
followed after, the three marking a 
route unique for its uniform divergence 
from a right line, but tending in some 
sort toward the signal station at the 
summit of the mountain, which they 
reached in good time, notwithstanding 
the force of the wind. 

They stood upon Green Mountain, 
the highest point of that epitome of 
scenery, the island of Mount Desert. 
To the southward of them were the 
Cranberry Islands, and beyond,stretch- 
ing east, west and south, the limitless 
surging sea. Far out upon it was the 
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solitary Mount Desert Rock, sur- 
rounded by the world of waters, and 
exposed to every gale. Great foam- 
crested billows dashed violently over 
the reefs and upon the shore, sending 
up fountains of snow white spray. A 
score of fishing smacks, most of them 
pinks, or pinkeys (so called on account 
of their high pointed sterns) with their 
white sails spread, and looking like 
huge sea birds, were beating up toward 
Somes Sound and South- West Harbor. 

To the north-east, in the fore- 
ground, W Frenchman's Bay, with 
its Porcupines, arching their backs and 
looking sea ward, — Bar Harbor, that 
haven of the new Eden, with its pali- 
saded weirs, and beyond, the irregular, 
deeply indented line of coast, leading 
the eye away mile after mile toward 
Grand Menan, and New Brunswick. 
To the south-west the mouth of the 
Penobscot, and the continuing coast 
line with its myriad scattered islands, 
and northward, the mainland, mount- 
ain and forest and field and lake. 

For some time the more distant 
points in the prospect bore away atten- 
tion from the nearer. But these were 
not long to be denied. This island is 
one of nature's own jewels. A very 
mass of sea girt rock, in some places 
bare, and in others *'with verdure 
clad," with deep narrow harbors, and 
clear lakelets surrounded by drooping 
evergreens. It seems as if there was 
not a level spot upon it. Little mount- 
ains appear at the foot of great ones, 
as if they had been put to sleep in 
trundle-beds, and had just started up, 
wide awake. Kebo, a little tender 
to the great Green, of which Black 
Mountain is the consort. Dog Mount- 
ain and the others that bound Somes 
Sound, Newport with its great bare 
precipices. Eagle Pond, and Long 
Pond, and Deming's Pond, and half 
a dozen others, Seal Cove, and Val- 
ley Cove, and South- West Harbor 
with its sea-wall, were around them. 
A few scattered houses, and two or 
three straggling villages upon the 
shore, told of inhabitants. 



CHAPTER II. t 

I 

Shall I introduce to you thes^ three 
persons who have climbed intp my 
story ? It seems scarcely worth while, 
for when people meet in such out of 
the way places, it is coijimon to clahn 
acquaintance without the ceremony of 
an introduction. Suffice it then, that^^ 
they were all three Massachusetts boys, *. 
between eighteen and twenty years of '. 
age, — Harvard undergraduates, who 
were taking a little voluntary rustica- 
tion, with no definite plan but to find 
enjoyment. 

Herbert Delancey, was tne literary 
figure in the party, par excellence, 
with some incipient pretensions to 
poetry. A good fellow, but with 
rather a variable temper, and at times 
inclined to be somewhat morbid. 
William Clarkson did the science, but 
was stronger in Botany than in Geo- 
logy. He was bluff and hearty, not 
inclined to self-dissection, and gener- 
ally at home wherever fortune cast 
him. 

But perhaps Henry Jarvis was, of 
all, the one who in. a day's companion- 
ship, would attract most attention, 
while not in the least seeking it. Some- 
thing above middle height, full, but 
not very stout, with rather a round 
head, and dark hair, and just a little 
beard beginning to crop out definitely 
at appropriate points, and prominent 
eyes which required the assistance of 
glasses for distant objects, and some- 
times for nearer ones. Such was he 
in appearance. His voice was rather 
low and peculiar in tone, his. manner 
of speaking slow, occasionally almost 
a drawl. He perhaps cared for no 
other employment so much, as for 
fishing, .which he had made a specialty, 
and in which he had become quite an 
expert. 

In meeting with the party any- 
where, you would probably have en- 
tered into conversation at first, with 
either of the others, rather than with 
him. And yet he was the link that 
held them together, and presently yoa 
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would set why. In the quietest and 
most natural way possible, he would 
say something so droll, as to be utterly 
irresistible, and while you were laugh- 
ing 'in a manner very conducive to 
portliness, would maintain his gravity 
and go on with the discussion in which 
he was engaged, as though he had not 
heard the joke. And then he had a 
way of talking to himself when he 
was busy, which was equally amusing. 
His humor was inborn, and flowed as 
naturally from him as water flows 
down hill, and his manner withal had 
so much to do with it, that I quite 
despair of being able to represent it. 

His parents were both dead, and 
his home was with an aunt in the litde 
town of Marblehead. This is the 
place where was 

" Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
TorrM an* futhered an* corr*d in a cont 
By the women o* Morble*ead ! ** 

and if you have never been there, 
I advise you to lose no time in going. 
It is said that if a man were blindfolded 
and taken into the midst of the town, 
and were then to be allowed to see, 
he would never be able to find his 
way out. I will not vouch for the 
story, but certain it is, that the plan 
upon which the town is laid out, if 
plan there be, is altogether incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated. You go 
up hill and down hill, over rocks, and 
through the door yards of dwellings, 
until you begin to think that at any 
moment you may be taken up for tres- 
pass. Yet it is a noble old town, with 
fine old gambrel roofed houses in it, 
and people, who are not gambrel 
roofed, but decidedly more modern. 
Not but that you may see people there 
who closely resemble the houses in 
which they live. But these are grad- 
ually giving place to a more progres- 
sive generation, though, to tell the 
truth, the latter do not always find the 
room which they desire, in the place 
of their birth, and from time to time 
are to be discovered, wending their 
way to fresh fields and pastures new. 
Still there is a flavor of antiquity about 



the place ; which serves sometimes to 
carry your memory back unexpectedly 
to the old puritan times and customs, 
as when a few months ago, the chief 
of police made proclamation, that 
** standing on the sidewalk or curb- 
stone, or sitting upon door steps, or 
entrance to any dwelling house, store, 
building, or enclosure on the Sabbath 
DAY OR EVENING, or at any other time 
contrary to the intent and meaning of 
the statute, will be punished to the 
utmost rigor of the law." 

Jarvis believed in the old place, and 
could tell you many a story of this 
and that ancient building or family, 
garnished with illustration and com- 
ment, in his own original and inimit- 
able way. 

But it is growing late, and we are 
keeping our friends from their repast, 
of which they began to feel the need, 
as soon as they had become accustomed 
to their bearings. 

Choosing a broad flat rock at a little 
distance from where they had been 
standing, Jarvis cleared a space a few 
feet to leeward of it, and built a fire 
of some dry wood which he gathered 
in the vicinity, whilp Clarkson began 
picking blueberries, and Delancey 
started down over the brow of the 
mountain in search of a little spring 
which they had been informed was to 
be found at the distance of one or two 
hundred yards from the summit. This 
he discovered after a short time, and 
he returned with a supply of water 
to the rock which had been fixed upon 
as their supping place, where Clarkson 
had already collected quite a pile of 
the mountain berries. 

As the sun declined, the wind grad- 
ually fell, and- Jarvis, long previously 
nominated chief cook by acclamation, 
proceeded to prepare the piscatorial 
feast in style, watched and applauded 
by the others, in the intervals of their 
labor in collecting a reserve of fuel. 
Having allowed the fire to burn down 
so that there was little more left than 
a bed of glowing coals, he planted a 
forked stick in the ground close by. 
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and making upon another a spread 
eagle of a trout which he had properly 
seasoned from the stores which they 
had brought with them, he rested this 
upon the first, and let the fish broil 
gently, moving it from time to time 
to keep it from burning, and also that 
it might get thoroughly done all 
through. To this operation he sub- 
jected several of the trout, accompany- 
ing himself meanwhile with a running 
commentary which I dare not attempt 
to repeat. 

They then all gathered around the 
board upon which the viands were 
spread, and made a sumptuous meal, 
albeit there were but two courses, 
fish and fruit. But when one has as- 
cended to the top of a monntain on a 
windy day, he is in condition properly 
to appreciate such provision, and in- 
deed, when Parker's and the Revere 
are at their best, trout and* blueberries 
are not to be despised. 

It was now calm, and the night was 
fair. The moon rose, barred by clouds, 
which however were soon left beneath 
it, the stars shone from the clear dome 
above, and (nature seemed prodigal of 
her favors) the Aurora Borealis cast 
an arch across the northern sky, and 
erected a few faint pillars thereon. 

They had made a clean sweep of 
the provisions. Said Jarvis, " Shiney 
William, will you be kind enough to 
pass that decanter ? This fish is a 
remarkably thirsty one." 

" With pleasure," said Clarkson, 
*' but I am sorry to say it is empty," 
moving the canteen, which served as 
aqueduct, pitcher and glasses. 

« Empty as the brain that moved 
the hand which pushed it ! Even so. 
Come Delancey, let's -go to the fount 
of inspiration and replenish the cask." 

" It must be dark among the bushes 
while the moon is so low ; I don't be- 
lieve we shall be able to find the way." 

" Is there a path down to the 
spring ?" 

** A sort of one, but crooked as a 
politician's course, and about as hard 
to find as his principle." 



" Well, let's try the experiment at 
all events; see here," and he drew 
from his bundle, part of a candle, from 
which he cut two pieces, each about 
an inch long, which he fastened upon 
two small chips of wood. Retaining 
one of these, he handed the other to 
Delancey, and called upon him to lead 
the way. So lighted, they followed 
the path without much difiiculty,wind- 
ing among the rocks, and down into 
a secluded valley, overhung by pines 
and firs. Here, when they were 
themselves silent, there was nought to 
be heard but the subdued gurgling of 
the tiny stream, and little light to be 
seen save that given by the two bits of 
candle. The effect of the silence and 
the moving lights amid the surrounding 
darkness, the ghostly tree trunks, and 
confused masses of rock, for a moment 
dimly illuminated as they passed, was 
strange and weird in the extreme. 
Delancey said it seemed as though in 
that solitude where there was no other 
voice or bodily presence, there was a 
constant soundless murmur from the 
disembodied ones ; or that all the innu- 
merable thoughts, the hopes and fears 
of mortals which had been breathed 
into the air, kept repeating themselves 
in this silence without ceasing. 

Having quenched their thirst, and 
refilled the canteen, they retraced their 
steps to the summit, and then, care- 
Rilly watching the landmarks, so that 
they should not miss the way in re- 
turning, all three went a short distance 
in a direction nearly south-east, and 
at length seated themselves upon a 
rock which overhung a steep declivity, 
and from which they could get a clear 
view of the sea, now lighted by the 
moon. Here they engaged in fitful 
conversation, alternating " from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe," or re- 
mained in silence, as the fancy took 
them. 

It was after one of these intervals 
of quiet, that the voice of Clarkson 
was heard, chanting, in solemn tones, 
that most pathetic of ballads, familiar 
to all, — 
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"B-a, ba — b-e, be — b-i, bi — babcbi" 

In this the others joined with an 
expression worthy of the subject, and 
after having sung ten stanzas of the 
common version, they switched off 
into "Upidee," which was followed 
.by "Vive I'amour," " Gaudeamus 
igitur," "Lauriger Horatius," and 
others of the classics, and finally 
" America" and the chorus " So say 
we all of us," which was given with 
a vvill. 

After this they fell off again into 
silence, which Jarvis broke at length 
saying : 

" Come Delancey, let us have some- 
thing quiet to finish off with, it is 
getting late. What was that you were 
so busy about last night, when I saw 
your eye in such a fine frenzy rolling, 
glancing from heaven to earth, and 
back again, and all that. Come, give 
us the benefit of your muse." 

" Nay, nay, it is not meet that any 
thing so young and green should be 
exposed to the night air." 

'* Well then, anything you like, 
only let it be fitted to the measure of 
the occasion." 

"I heard something last term, a 
trifle which pleased me, and which 
has been haunting me, ever since I 
have been sitting here, looking out on 
that grand, treacherous sea. If you 
choose I will try and chant it." 

*' By all means. The title is?" — 

" Nothing," said Delancey. "But 
I trust it will explain itself." And 
then in a low, clear voice, and in a 
minor key he began : 



" Come nearer darling, to my sidcj 

So, let me hold thy hand, 
And stroke the hair back from thy brow, 
And thank God, thou art with me now j 

That this, our native land 
He let me see before I died : 
My native land ! 

I feared, my heart, my home, my life, 
When on a foreign shore 



The angel of the Lord passed by, 
And whispered that my time was nigh, 

I feared that nevermore 
On earth I'd hear thee breathe « My wife !" 
Ah ! nevermore. 

And then, my darling, when the ship 

Was rocking on the wave. 
When mighty tempests round us roared, 
And all the masts went overboard. 

It seemed that nought could save ! 
I ne'er should greet thee lip to lip ! 
No ! nought could save ! 

But now my love, I feel thy breath 

So warm upon my brow, — 
I clasp thee in my arms and know 
That ever still our love shall grow ; 

And if I leave thee now, 
•Twill bloom more sweetly after death, 
Ah ! cease not now ! 

So, darling, press thy lips to mine, 
And press my hand Good bye ! 

'Tis just a little while, and then 

We meet, but part us not again ! 
'Tis sweet, ah ! sweet to die ! 

Upborne by love so true as thine, 
Sweet, sweet, to die ! " 



He ceased, and his voice seemed to 
follow his gaze out toward that same 
"grand, treacherous sea." After a 
short time, during which they remained 
wrapped in their individual musings, 
Clarkson started up and shook himself 
out, which was the signal for their 
return to camp. 

The fire had gone quite out, but a 
few minutes sufficed to produce a bright 
blaze, which at this stage of the night 
was decidedly agreeable. Not very 
distant, stood a little shanty, now dis- 
mantled, but which a year or two be- 
fore, had been used by officers of the 
Coast Survey. From this they pro- 
cured a few boards to keep off the 
dampness of the ground, and then 
wrapping themselves closely in their 
heavy shawls, lay down, with their 
feet toward the fire, under ** the cold 
light of stars." Not without many 
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little interjections^ '' quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles," and a monologue 
from Jarvis, whose plank was too 
short, or his body too long, and who 
was consequently considerably exer- 
cised in mind, about the ' means of 
equalizing matters. Also, when he 
at last laid him down to sleep, there 
was one particular star, which would 
stare him in the face, with a persistency 
which called for especial expostulation. 

But before very long, fatigue got 
the better of the novelty of their 
position, and they slept. The stars 
shone on and on in the quiet sky, the 
moon journeyed toward the meridian, 
and gradually the fire consumed the 
wood which had been heaped upon 
it, the dancing flame became a little 
flicker, and at last left only scattered 
embers. And still they slept. 

Presently, Jarvis moved uneasily 
once or twice on his abbreviated couch, 
and then sitting up, shivered, as he 
felt the searching morning air. Rising 
and laying aside his shawl, he gather- 
ed fresh fuel and heaped it upon the 
fire with an effect which manifested 
itself in the others, by causing them 
to work themselves along toward it, 
until their feet were in the ashes, but 
without bringing them to a realizing 
sense of their situation. " I see you 
are adapted to wood or coal," mut- 
tered Jarvis, as again wrapping him- 
self in his shawl, he warmed himself 
over the blaze before lying down, 
which he did shortly, and directly 
fell asleep. 

They were all up before the sun, 
and after blundering about indefinitely 
for a little while, and stretching them- 
selves, made their way to the spring 
to perform their morning ablutions, 
and thence betook them to the look- 
out rock to see the sun come up out 
of the ocean. 

And that he did gloriously. But 
the seaward view to the south-east 
was more limited than it was the 
previous evening. Delancey looked 
around carefully for a moment, and 
th^n said — 



" The wind has changed; and the 
fog is driving in. I am for breakfast, 
and a quick trip to Great Head. I 
think the coast is the place for us 
to-day." 

"Agreed," said Clarkson, and all 
together, they again made their way 
toward the camp. 

CHAPTER III. 

Another night had fallen on the 
Island, but far different from the last. 
The fog had come in before noon, 
chill and damp, and completely 
changed the aspect of things. Yes- 
terday, all was bright and gay, the 
birds were singing, the flowers 
smiling, the pines softly humming 
mysterious music. Now, darkness 
and gloom had settled upon field and 
shore, the air was thick and heavy, 
the grass wet, the birds cowered un- 
der the branches, the trees looked 
sombre and sullen. 

While yet the sun shone, our party 
had reached the sea side and wander- 
ed along it, had been into the "Oven," 
a singular cave in the front of the cliff, 
and curiously watched the star fishes 
and the sea-anemones, in its pools of 
limpid water. And winding along 
the shore of the little cove between, 
they had extended their investigations 
to Schooner Head and its spouting 
horn. Here a high cliff juts out to 
brave the lashing of the waves, and 
in the face of it they have worn an 
irregular narrow tunnel, which com- 
municates with a chasm opening from 
above. Into this tuntiel the waves 
ever follow one another, dashing 
against the wall of rock at the end, 
and sometimes, when the sea is high, 
throwing the spray out at the top. 

It was upon this promontory that 
they remained, listening to the pul- 
sating roar of the water beneath, and 
watching the fog as it entered the 
mouth of the bay, and gradually ap- 
proached them. While around the 
cliff it was still clear and bright, they 
could see the bank of moisture at a 
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little distance, glowing in the sun- 
shine as a cumulus cloud, but rolling 
steadily onward, seemingly a solid 
mass, annihilating everything which 
it touched. On, on it came, like the 
march of fate, and at length wrapped 
them in its wet folds, extinguished 
the sunlight, made an island of the 
rock upon which they sat. 

They had then gone to the one 
house which the immediate locality 
boasted, had dined and supped, and 
read, and talked fish and politics with 
the owner of the establishment, which 
was really a cozy hostelry, although 
it figured but casually in that capa- 
city. 

The night had become dark and 
stormy. It was now growing late, 
and Clarkson who had for some time 
been exchanging pointed recognitions 
with imaginary persons upon the fur- 
ther side of the room, declared the 
company too uninteresting to be endu- 
rable, and tumbled off to-bed. 

*' Come, Jarvis, let's go out on the 
Head, before we turn in for the 
night,'* said Delancey, "It's blowing 
splendidly ! Just listen to the war on 
the rocks below there ! " 

Jarvis shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, " I'll be blowed if I go," which 
certainly was not unlikely. But he 
was ready to humor Delancey and 
indeed, was not very loth to undertake 
the expedition upon his own account. 
Casting rather a regretful look, how- 
ever, at the fire which sparkled upon 
the hearth, he wrapped himself up, 
and together with his friend, started 
from the house. 

The path usually taken, led across 
loose pebbles on the beach at the 
back of the cove, but this route they 
found was now impracticable. Mak- 
ing therefore a short detour to the 
left, they passed through the fields 
and climbed the hill at the back of 
the cliff. By good fortune, they did 
not wander far from the way, — Jarvis 
was a fine guide, — and by falling in 
with some pines which they had no- 
ticed in the earlier part of the day. 



they were enabled before long to find 
the place which they sought. 

The fog had lifted, but hung above 
them, a heavy pall, through which 
no ray of light seemed to penetrate. 
The wind blew from south-east, so 
that there was little danger of their 
being hurled from the cliff into the 
sea ; but against that blast, their foot- 
ing was very insecure, and they found 
it advisable to sit down where they 
could brace themselves against a ledge 
in the rock. They could just distin- 
guish the waves now and then, as the 
bubbles on their crests concentrated 
the little light diffused around them. 
The cliff seemed perceptibly to trem- 
ble when the huge masses of water 
were hurled against it, and it pro- 
mised to be but a short time before 
they would be thoroughly drenched 
by the spray thrown over them. But 
under the fascinating influence of the 
storm, they sat, talking in fragmentary 
sentences, watching, and listening to 
the bellowing waves. 

They had remained quiet for some 

time, when Delancey said s^uddenly, 

holding out his hand toward the open 

sea — " Harry, can you see the direc- 

' tion in which I am pointing?" 

Jarvis put on his eye glasses, and 
looking narrowly, made out the posi- 
tion of his companion's arm, and fol- 
lowing it with his eye, answered in 
the affirmative, 

" Well, just watch there for a few 
minutes." 

Jarvis did so, and presently said, 
* " Isn't there a light out there ? " 

"Yes," said Delancey," what is it? 

" The Gloucester Point light ? 
queried Jarvis. 

" Too far to the south ; beside, it 
is most of the time hidden by the 
waves, which would not be possible 
for the Point light from this elevation." 

" True, It must be afloat, then," 

They sank into silence, watching 
the dim glint of light, as for a mo- 
ment it shot its tiny ray over the 
waters, and then disappeared in the 
surrounding blackness. It could not be 
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on the land ; it could only, then, be 
upon some craft rising and falling 
with the waves. This much was 
certain, but what followed ? After a 
time, Jarvis said, *' It must be nearer 
than when we first saw it." 

" Yes. The light is brighter, the 
angle at which we see it is not quite 
the same, and it is visible longer and 
more frequently." They talked be- 
tween the gusts of wind, which seem- 
ed to grow even more violent. 

** Herbert, you remember the shed 
where the nets are ?" 

" Yes. I noticed the coil of rope 
hanging just inside the door ; it look- 
ed as if it had only been in the water 
once or twice." 

After a moment, Jarvis said "There 
is a smaller one lying on the ground 
just below it," 

They still watched the light, which 
was perceptibly closer. It seemed, a 
little later, as if the gusts bore them 
the fragments of a broken exhortation, 
and shortly afterwards they heard, or 



seemed to hear, a grating sound, as 
though the rasping of a chain cable. 

'- No anchor will hold out there 
to-night," said Jarvis. 

His companion did not make any 
reply for a moment ; then, " Harry, 
I will wake them up at the house, 
and bring the tackle. I shall not be 
gone long. I guess you had better 
stay here and watch." 

** Very well," said Jarvis, **I hope 
we shall not need it, but don't lose 
any time." 

" Hardly," Delancey said, simply, 
rising and steadying himself with his 
hand as he clambered over the rocks. 

The minutes slowly crept past Jar- 
vis as he kept his solitary vigil, and 
he was sure that the light continued 
to approach the place where he sat. 
Again there was a rattle, unmistaka- 
bly caused by the running out of a 
cable. He watched breathlessly ; 
no, — the motion did not cease. Near- 
er, still nearer, came the light. 



OLD YEAR AND NEW. 



COME, O my soul, and let me sit 
And while I watch the fire-light glow, 
Think of to-day and yesterday. 
Think of the long and long agp. 

But yesterday, or so it seems. 

My youth was fresh, my limbs were strong ; 
I danced with maidens on the green. 

My heart ;was merry as a song. 

To-day my steps are short and few ; 

To-day my locks are white as snow ; 
The maidens are as ghosts that flit 

Across my fancy to and fro. 



But yesterday I walked with one 

Who said, " Thou art my lord and king ! 
To-day her grave is made where first 

The may-flowers will be blossoming. 
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But yesterday, with voices sweet. 
The children gathered to my knee ; 

To-day, with children of their own. 
They make another child of me. 

Thus and thus was it yesterday. 
Thus forty — fifty years ago ; 

But further back I look to where 
The centuries begin to grow. 

Back to the times when heaven deigned 
To stoop and kiss the fainting earth ; 

Back to the times when mothers gave 
To young immortals painless birth ; 

And Jove was pleased to walk with men, 
Apollo glad among the herds. 

And Enoch walked with God, amid 
The ceaseless chatter of the birds ; 

And Mary's son rejoiced to feel 
The Father with him, ever near ; 

Filling his soul with perfect love. 
And casting out the demon fear ; 

Until I cry, '* O cursed to-day ! 

Compared with yesterday how sad ! 
Compared with Long Ago, thou art 

A thought to make the devils glad ! '* 

But hark ! the clock is striking twelve ; 

** The king is dead ! long live the king ! " 
So ring the bells with echoes loud 

That linger in my heart and sing : 

** Put off these thoughts of doubt and gloom. 
These emblems of the dying year ; 

Put on the New Year's thoughts of joy — 
The thoughts that have no taint of fear. 

" If yesterday was glad for thee. 
To-day is sweet for other ijien ; 

If thou art old, the world is young. 

Why shouldst thou murmur or complain ? 

'* The seasons come, the seasons go : 
To-day the earth is fresh and fair. 

To-morrow flit the falling leaves. 
To-morrow everything is bare. 

" But still, for every Autumn day. 
There is another in the Spring ; 
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For every drift of Winter's snow i 

A Summer bird to soar and sing. 

** The parts may seem to suffer wrong. 

The whole must ever perfect be ; 

Lose thyself in the whole, and then 

Thou shalt thy sure salvation see. 

** Saved shalt thou be from sin and shame. 

Saved from the tooth of hate and fear. 
Saved from thy meaner self, and made 

To feel a nameless Presence near. 

** Thou art still young if thou canst share 

The youth of such as youthful be ; 
And still the world is young if thou 

Canst see thine own divinity. 

<< For so the gates of Heaven shall ope. 

On every side, and thou shalt walk 
With God at morn and eventide 

And listen to his perfect talk." 

John W. Chadwick. 
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BELIEF gives rise to feeling, and of all ages, and he urges that there 
feeling prompts to action. What can be no safer criterion than the coin- 
a man believes then is not a matter of cident opinion of so great an aggregate 
indifference. Nay, more. It is sin of minds. This assumption differs 
blindly to accept and contentedly to only in degree from that of the Rom- 
rest in any creed. It is most wise and anist ; and the exponent has not yet 
right in every rational and responsible been found that will make of the root, 
being to determine what is the safest fallible, the power, infallibility, 
test in matters of religious faith, and, . If you seek from any other of the so- 
further, to make a rigid application of called Orthodox sects, a guide to the 
such test, before the acceptance of true faith, you* are presented with a 
whatever article of belief. copy of the Holy Scriptures, but accom- 
What is the true test, and what is panying the same a copy of some ap- 
least likely to be fallible as authority, proved commentary . You are informed 
is a fair subject for discussion. If you that the Scriptures are verbally inspired 
ask the Roman Catholic the grave or, otherwise expressed, that the Word 
question, whither man shall look for of God comprises the words of God, 
authority in matters of &ith, you are and yet that, in order to read aright, 
directed to the Pope, the infallible, or your eyes must be, by special grace, 
to the body of Bishops, with the Bishop anointed from above. You are, in 
of Rome at its head. If you appeal justice, warned that the rejection of 
to the Episcopalian, he answers, the any doctrine which the sects just re- 
agreeing judgment of " the church" ferred to have been pleased to pro- 
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nouncft fundamental will be fatal to 
the peace of your soul. You are not 
however left to the cruel uncertainty 
of your own private interpretation of 
the Scriptures, but are furnished with 
a Catechism, that may resolve every 
doubt, and confirm or condemn every 
decision. 

To all these theories there seem to 
be fatal objections, for, in accordance 
with them, other minds and not your 
own are to interpret the word of God 
for you. You part with the right of 
private judgment, and your sense of 
responsibleness is weakened, if it do 
not wholly vanish. 

Put you then the question of Au- 
thority to the Anti-supernaturalist, 
and the reply is : The witness of the 
Spirit, or the revelation made within 
the soul to each child of God is true 
and paramount, and adequate to every 
need of man. If this be so, how hap- 
pens it that the Bible, the production 
of but few minds, at most, is, by the 
admission of the Anti-supernaturalist 
himself, the great fountain from which, 
chiefly, man has received spiritual 
truth. Why has not our race, although 
at first feeble in its penetration and 
apprehension of spiritual truth, from 
century to century gained in the pur- 
suit, unto the attainment, long ages 
since of an exalted faith and a pure 
morality ? Why has not the race, by 
•this time at least, even when remote 
from the region of Gospel illumination, 
wrought out elevated and ennobling 
views of God, of man, of duty ? Why, 
when wholly separated from the in- 
fluence of the Bible and of fellow- 
creatures imbued with the doctrines 
and spirit of the Bible, have men taken 
no step onward and upward in the 
divine life ? Why, in what is called 
the pagan world, has not the superior 
education of a nation in time developed 
a higher moral tone ? 

Passing by the ancient Romans, 
numbering their deities and their myth- 
ological absurdities and monstrosities, 
their debasing and cruel customs by 
the thousands ; the Greeks, with all 



their refinements, yet whose divinities 
outnumbered those of the Romans 
tenfold ; the Egyptians, boasting a 
still greater host ; the Chinese, a 
multitude which no man can num- 
ber ; the peoples of Western Asia, 
adoring the sun, moon and stars ; 
the Aztecs of Central America, with 
the faintest possible flicker of intellect 
and no discernible moral sense; the 
Feejees of mid-ocean, devouring their 
own aged and infirm relatives, not to 
gratify appetite or appease passion, 
but to manifest their sublimest emo- 
tions of piety; the imbruted African 
with his myriad-form Fetichism ; pas- 
sing by all these, glance for a mo- 
ment at the 1 50,000,000 of Hindoo 
faith. 

Although the workmen of Hindo- 
stan have produced fabrics hardly ex- 
celled by anything turned out by the 
machinery of Europe or America; 
although the researches and attain- 
ments of their learned men continue 
to command the admiration and wonder 
of Christendom ; there is no other 
Pagan people, modern or ancient, 
whose creeds and customs are at once 
so ridiculous and revolting. The 
number of their deities is estimated at 
350,000,000, the cow being a chief 
object of reverence as the mother of 
the Gods and of the three worlds ; 
indeed they adore every breathing 
creature as God, and yet tread the 
earth into the grave around the living 
parent, sacrifice the sick friend and 
infant child, compel the son to kindle 
the funeral pile for his mother the 
surviving widow, and finally cast them- 
selves beneath the wheels of their 
divine chariot. 

Except when under the restraint of 
the English rulers of their country, 
the religious rites of the Hindoos have 
been hideously cruel and vile ; the 
soul recoils sick and sorrowful from 
their details, nor could they be un- 
folded here, without outraging, in the 
readers of The Friend, the tender hu- 
manity and refined delicacy which we 
must own as graftings from the true 
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vine, of which the Great Father is 
the husbandman. 

And who can deny, in a general 
view of the history of our race, that 
the Jewish scriptures did a great work 
in redeeming the Gentile nations from 
gross barbarism; that when the sun of 
righteousness rose upon the Roman 
Empire, the light of heathen philo- 
sophy was regarded as less pure ; that 
when at length, personal aggrandize- 
ment and priestly corruption ** chained 
up the Bible and warned oifthe people," 
a thick moral darkness seemed to shut 
down upon the nations, until the glori- 
ous morning of the Reformation ? Who 
can deny that, at the present day, the 
line of demarcation between moral 
light and darkness among the nations 
is everywhere the line separating those 
countries with the Bible from those 
without the Bible ; and furthermore, 
that the degree of moral illumination 
is precisely correspondent to the facil- 
ity of access to a Bible written in the 
language of the people. 

But perhaps no fairer test may be 
made of the power of individual illu- 
mination than to contemplate those 
characters that have occupied the sum- 
mit heights of humanity when that 
power has held completest sway. 

To take Immanuel Kant or Theo- 
dore Parker, each imbued in heart 
with christian teachings from the lips 
the child most loves, and stimulated 
in divine pursuits by that most potent 
ally of Heaven, a saintly mother's life ; 
to take either of these as an exponent 
of the tendencies and capabilities of 
the human soul in working out the 
great problems of the divine nature 
and the human, of God's will concern- 
ing man and man's duty towards God, 
seems unphilosophical if not absurd. 
Were it not more just to take reckon- 
ing of the power and progress of this 
vaunted individualism in persons, peri- 
ods, places, upon which never shone 
a single ray from the inspired word ? 

Search then, as best suited to our 
purpose, the lives and writings of men 
like Socrates and Plato, what do we 



find of moral grandeur, of spiritual 
beauty, of immortal hope, what m com- 
parison to the half developed, but 
transforming and transporting faith of 
some uncultured child of the GosJ)cl, 
whom almost any one can recall as 
familiar to his daily walk. 

Moreover most of the wisest of the 
heathen philosophers were candid 
enough to admit that the purest and 
best of their conceptions of the Deity 
and of human nature, were derived 
from very ancient traditions, supposed 
by them to have a divine source. 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen and 
others prove that Plato especially 
learned much from the Hebrews while 
he lived in Egypt. 

Dryden has well observed, *'What 
Socrates said of the Deitv, what Plato 
writ and the rest of the heathen phil- 
osophers of several nations, it is all no 
more than the twilight of revelation 
after the sun of it was set in the race 
of Noah." 

It has been claimed by some that 
the best of the Heathen philosophers 
taught the precept of universal love, 
which is the central principle and 
crowning glory of the gospel of Jesus ; 
but what regarding this duty has been 
taught by the most enlightened and the 
purest heathen mind ? What says the 
Georgias of Plato, for which the high- 
est claim is made ? Even this, that we 
must not punish our enemy for having 
injured us, for by so doing, we defeat 
our own purpose of revenge ; we must 
rather leave him to the certain results 
of his own depravity. How nobler 
the spirit, the method, the end of the 
New Testament, employing kindness 
that it may bring to repentance, only 
that repentance may work out reform. 
Socrates, who made morals the study 
of his life, was addicted to the most 
unnatural lusts and vices, and justified 
them. With him as with other pagan 
teachers, lying was proper when profit- 
able. He worshipped not God, but 
the gods. Aristotle adored the stars 
as true eternal deities. Pythagoras, an 
idolater, could remember having previ 
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ously inhabited the bodies of four dif- 
ferent persons. 

But why multiply this testimony ? 
Is it not made evident that the assump- 
tioh of the sufficiency of the individual 
consciousness derives no support from 
the history of the human race. 

It seems called for here to consider 
whether this assumption has the sanc- 
tion of reason. The limits of the pres- 
ent article however will allow but a 
brief allusion to this vexed question. 

The Parkerite insists that inspiration 
is coextensive with the race ; that the 
amount of inspiration in each man 
depends upon the quantity of his being 
and the quantity of his obedience; 
that Moses and Mahomet, Cicero and 
St. John, Confucius and Christ were 
all in like manner inspired by the Al- 
mighty, the difference being only in 
degree ; that the Bible is but one ray 
out of the sun ; that man is greater 
than the Bible. 

Theodore Parker was not wholly 
wrong in his view of the immanence 
of God's Spirit ; indeed, no one save 
the atheist disbelieves that^ since the 
Almighty first breathed into man's 
nostrils the breath of life, every human 
being has received more or less of in- 
spiration from the Infinite Spirit; but 
how does that conflict with the Bible 
theory that God, in the fullness of 
time, that is, when the world was 
waiting for the heavenly guest, chose 
so to endow his Christ as to make his 
teachings a pure and unfailing, even 
an authoritative source of truth for all 
men, through all time to come. 

The mind of man had been for ages 
guessing at truth, while his heart craved 
a faith that was manifestly " of God, 
and not of men." Christ came and 
proclaimed himself the ** way" to God 
and the ** truth" of God. But here 
perhaps we are met with the objection, 
that, even though Christ's credentials 
as a special messenger from heaven be / 
accepted, an authoritative revelation 
direct from God would rob man of his 
liberty of choice. Yes, it does, in a 
certain sense, rob man of his liberty 



to acquiesce in the laws of the Supreme 
Being, be those laws moral or physical. 
Man is robbed of his liberty, when 
deterred from sin by the consciousness 
that it will be followed by sure if not 
swift retribution. He is robbed of 
his liberty by a thousand limitations 
incident to his present lot. He can- 
not dwell under water, nor roam in 
mid-air, nor render immortal the plea- 
sures that are of the earth. The 
objection seems then to lack special 
force. 

When God, the acknowledged au- 
thor of truth, unmistakably communi- 
cates aught of truth to his children, 
those children no more surrender their 
liberty when the medium is the Mes- 
siah, than when it is the still, small 
voice in the spirit's ear. 

An authoritative revelation of gener- 
al truths does not annul the offices of 
reason and conscience; nay, their 
duties and responsibilities are only 
multiplied thereby. Neither, surely, 
does such a revelation debar man from 
the privilege, or absolve him from the 
obligation, of communion with the 
Father of his spirit, for thus alone may 
he fully know the significance of those 
general principles, and receive wisdom 
to apply them to the shifting details 
of daily life. 

If, then, an authoritative revelation 
is not an impossibility, there remains 
to be considered the question of fact, 
whether such a revelation has been 
made. We cannot enter here upon 
the argument, but simply assert it as 
a most rational belief, that such a being 
as the Christ of the New Testament 
once dwelt upon the earth, and that 
God empowered and permitted him to 
work wonders, which, viewed in con- 
nection with that greatest of all marvels 
his matchless moral character, abund- 
antly accredit his mission. Certainly 
Christ himself set forth his statements, 
doctrines, commands as a special revel- 
ation and claimed for them an authority 
which allows of no appeal. 

To the writer then, and, it is con- 
fidently added, to the mass of "Liberal 
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Christians/' the source of religious faith and is fast becoming free ; for the day 

is the Holy Scriptures essentially in- is at hand when man shall own each 

spired ; while the final authority for it prayerful soul to be a safe if not sound 

is Jesus Christy the Son and Sent expositor of Holy Writ, assured that 

of God. But God be praised, we all fallacy of faith will be forgiven, if 

live in an age when the Bible is open only the soul that seeketh be sincere. 

Robert Foster. 



A HYMN. 



TuNE^" Wings of a Dove.' 



O FATHER ! Lord of our hearts, and our light. 
We gather to sing thy praise ; 
O send thy spirit of grace and of might 

To bless, as our voices we raise. 
O breathe in our souls all thy joy and thy peace. 

Thy holiness, mercy and love. 
And grant from sorrow and sin a release. 
Our Lord and our Father above ! 

O Holy one ! Thou hast been with us oft 

In darkness, in doubt, in fear ; 
And when the breezes of pleasure blew soft. 

Still, still, has our Father been near. 
The world, thou has blessed with all wondrous delight. 

To cheer us, to strengthen, and prove ; 
To us thou hast given to build up the right. 

Injustice and wrong, to remove. 

Now mighty God, unto thee we would bow ; 

In weakness, would seek thy strength, — 
To thee our hearts and our lives we would vow, — 

Receive them, O Father, at length. 
Receive them and make them as steps to thy throne. 

For others to climb unto thee. 
To serve, a way to our God, who alone 

Doth make all his servants go free. 



DscxMBxa 6th, 1866. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Article IX. — Discrepancies. 



WE have now, in the natural 
course of our discussion, ar- 
rived at the end of the brief history 
of the external fortunes of the text 
which we proposed to ourselves, and 
are about to enter upon questions of 
internal criticism. The text has been 
followed through the oral gospel (Arts. 
II, III, IV), the disappearance of the 
autographs has been noticed (Art. V), 
and the consequent rise of various 
readings (Art. VI), and the method 2iii6. 
history of critidsm for the purification 
of the text has been given briefly 
(Arts. VII, VIII). It remains now 
to inquire the consequences in the 
Gospels considered as narratives ^ of the 
external exigencies through which the 
text has passed. These may be con- 
veniently distributed as follows : — 

I. Results simply of the Oral and 
MSS. Transmission of the Text, 
A, Discrepancies 

1 . In Context (chronological), 

2. In Facts. 

a. In the Discourses. 

1 . Verbal differences, 

2. Differences in Ideas. 

b. In Incidents. 

II. Results of Oral and MS. Trans- 
mission in connection with the 
Characteristics of the Age. 

A, Legendary and Mythical nar- 
ratives. 
This order will be followed in 
treating the subject. 
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I. We have named the first division 
Results simply of the Oral and MS. 
Transmission of the Text," because 
discrepancies of exactly the same kind as 
those which meet us in the N. T., are 
constantly occurring now whenever a 
story is passed from mouth to mouth 
in the form called Rumor. Various dif- 
ferences of form or fact arise, of more 
or less consequence, which cannot be 
corrected because there is no authori- 



tative version or standard known ; or 
if known, it is to the great majority 
inaccessible. Indeed with all the ad- 
vantages which the printing-press 
brings us, we have not banished en- 
tirely either Various Readings or Dis- 
crepancies. The gravest variations 
•in facts occur in our best-accredited 
histories, and that too in histories of 
no remote periods, notwithstanding 
all the historic sense and criticism of 
which we are justly proud. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that such 
difficulties should be absent from the 
N.T., and we propose to show that 
such do exist in the proportion to be 
expected in such an age, and are of 
so much consequence as to make it 
wholly impossible to construct from the 
Gospels a connected and chronologi- 
cal account of the life of Jesus. It is 
not pretended that the differences are 
of consequence as affecting the spirit 
and religious uses of the Gospel re- 
cord ; they are powerless to obscure 
the grandeur and import of that trans- 
cendant life ; they are not even always 
of any considerable historical import- 
ance. We shall enumerate many of 
them as simply items in the proof, 
which we regard our whole account 
as affording, that the N. T. belongs 
in the category of human productions. 
No one acquainted with the prevalent 
superstition on this point will regard 
this as a gratuitous task. Article XX, 
of the XXXIX- Articles of Religion, 
printed in the Common Prayer of the 
Episcopal Church, provides that' the 
Church shall have " authority in con- 
troversies of Faith : and yet it is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God's word 
written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant 
to another y According to this system 
of interpretation, discrepancies are 
assumed to be impossible, and then he 
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is the best man who invents the most 
ingenious contrivance for getting rid 
of them. Yet this is contrary to the 
primitive practice; contrary also to 
the present practice of scholars of the 
English Church, like Alford, whose 
good and regular standing implies an 
adhesion to this method, which they 
probably profess with an abundance 
,of those nullifying conditions called 
** mental reservations,^'* There was, 
in the earliest times, no hesitation in 
admitting *' trifling diversities :" but 
in the 17th century the superstition 
became widely diffused that ** each of 
the Evangelists was an organ of the 
Holy Ghost, and that therefore he 
must have followed exactly the true 
order of time, and could not have been 
mistaken in any particular. There- 
fore the same events, being recorded 
by the Evangelists in different places, 
and with different attending cir- 
cumstances, were represented as 
having happened twice, or even three 
times," (Hase, Life of Jesus, sect. 
20 ; Edmund Scherer, The Errata of 
the N. T.) The writer has himself 
been informed by a fanatic member 
of the Episcopal Church, that every 
«//," **and;' and ''but;' in the N. 
T., was inspired and infallible. Yet 
even Luther called the Epistle of 
James an epistle of straw, — straminea 
epistola — because the apostle laid 
too much stress on good ''works^^ 
(ch. II, 14 seq.) But even if the in- 
fallibility of the text could be main- 
tained in spite of history, MSS., va- 
rious readings and critical editions, on 
the supposition of the genuineness of 
all the N. T. books, this supposition 
cannot be verified with certainty in 
regard to some of the books, and is 
totally false and unfounded in the case 
of others It is by no means granted by 
all scholars that the gospels are genu- 
ine ; and if we think the arguments 
against the synoptics seem rather 
forced for the most part and incon- 
clusive, the most uncompromising 
partizan must admit that the argu- 
ments against the Johannean authorship 



of the 4th gospel, are powerful, and 
perplexing. Moreover, the apoca- 
lypse is ascribed to John and gene- 
rally believed to be his work; but 
the difference of style and opinioli 
between it and the 4th gospel is so 
great, that the best scholars agree that 
the two could not have been written 
by the same person. The second 
epistle of Peter is so very dubious 
that no argument can be built on it, 
(Davidson, Introd. to N. T.) and the 
weightiest authorities reject it : Sca- 
liger calls it ** a fiction of some an- 
cient Christian misemploying his lei- 
sure time." Various long passages 
are indubitably ungenuine : (e. g. Mc. 
XVI, 9-20, John VIII, i-ii, V. Art. 
vi). To claim, therefore, an infalli- 
ble text is no longer piety, but lack 
of information ; and we propose now 
to show that there are discrepancies 
of fact as well as of reading. 
I . Discrepancies in Context : 
That the same events, discourses and 
sayings, are reported in the gospels 
in totally different connections, is un- 
deniable. For example, the two forms 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. v, 
VI, VII, Lc. VI, 20-49,) undoubtedly 
relate to the same discourse, (Hase, 
Neander, Strauss) ; they have similar 
beginnings and conclusions, are alike 
in substance, and are both followed 
by the same event, the healing of the 
Centurion's servant. Yet there are 
many things contained in Mt.'s dis- 
course entirely omitted in Lc.'s and 
appearing in a totally different con- 
text. It is therefore plain that either 
Lc. has abbreviated, or Mt. has length- 
ened, the discourse. It is probable 
that neither give us the true version, 
but that each has grouped various 
analogous fragments about some nu- 
cleus, though this appears much the 
more plainly in Mt. Calvin found no 
difficulty in admitting the composition 
of Jesus' discourses in Mt. and Lc. 
out of fragments spoken at various 
times and places, (Scherer, Errata of 
the N. T.) Hase considers it na 
al that Evangelical tradition or 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

• 

Article IX. — Discrepancies. 



WE have now, in the natural 
course of our discussion, ar- 
^-ived at the end of the brief history 
of the external fortunes of the text 
which we proposed to ourselves, and 
are about to enter upon questions of 
internal criticism. The text has been 
followed through the oral gospel (Arts. 
II, III, IV), the disappearance of the 
autographs has been noticed (Art. V), 
and the consequent rise of various 
readings (Art. VI), and the method ^xA 
history o^ crititism for the purification 
of the text has been given briefly 
(Arts. VII, VIII). It remains now 
to inquire the consequences in the 
Gospels considered as narratives, of the 
external exigencies through which the 
text has passed. These may be con- 
veniently distributed as follows : — 

I. Results simply of the Oral and 
MSS. Transmission of the Text, 
A, Discrepancies 

1. In Context (chronological), 

2. In Facts. 

a. In the Discourses. 

1 . Verbal differences, 

2. Differences in Ideas. 

b. In Incidents. 

II. Results of Oral and MS. Trans- 
mission in connection with the 
Characteristics of the Age. 

A, Legendary and Mythical nar- 
ratives. 
This order will be followed in 
treating the subject. 

I. We have named the first division 
** Results simply of the Oral and MS. 
Transmission of the Text," because 
discrepancies of exactly the same kind as 
those which meet us in the N. T., are 
constantly occurring now whenever a 
story is passed from mouth to mouth 
in the form called Rumor. Various dif- 
ferences of form or fact arise, of more 
or less consequence, which cannot be 
corrected because there is no authori- 



tative version or standard known ; or 
if known, it is to the great majority 
inaccessible. Indeed with all the ad- 
vantages which the printing-press 
brings us, we have not banished en- 
tirely either Various Readings or Dis- 
crepancies. The gravest variations 
• in facts occur in our best-accredited 
histories, and that too in histories of 
no remote periods, notwithstanding 
all the historic sense and criticism of 
which we are justly proud. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that such 
difficulties should be absent from the 
N.T., and we propose to show that 
such do exist in the proportion to be 
expected in such an age, and are of 
so much consequence as to make it 
wholly impossible to construct from the 
Gospels a connected and chronologi- 
cal account of the life of Jesus. It is 
not pretended that the differences are 
of consequence as affecting the spirit 
and religious uses of the Gospel re- 
cord ; they are powerless to obscure 
the grandeur and import of that trans- 
cendant life ; they are not even always 
of any considerable historical import- 
ance. We shall enumerate many of 
them as simply items in the proof, 
which we regard our whole account 
as affording, that the N. T. belongs 
in the category of human productions. 
No one acquainted with the prevalent 
superstition on this point will regard 
this as a gratuitous task. Article XX, 
of the XXXIX- Articles of Religion, 
printed in the Common Prayer of the 
Episcopal Church, provides that" the 
Church shall have " authority in con- 
troversies of Faith : and yet it is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God's word 
written, neither may it so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant 
to another J*^ According to this system 
of interpretation, discrepancies are 
assumed to be impossible, and then he 
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is the best man who invents the most 
ingenious contrivance for getting rid 
of them. Yet this is contrary to the 
primitive practice ; contrary also to 
the present practice of scholars of the 
English Church, like Alford, whose 
good and regular standing implies an 
adhesion to this method, which they 
probably profess with an abundance 
.of those nullifying conditions called 
*' mental reservations,^^ There was, 
in the earliest times, no hesitation in 
admitting " trifling diversities :" but 
in the '17th century the superstition 
became widely difRised that " each of 
the Evangelists was an organ of the 
Holy Ghost, and that therefore he 
must have followed exactly the true 
order of time, and could not have been 
mistaken in any particular. There- 
fore the same events, being recorded 
by the Evangelists in different places, 
and with different attending cir- 
cumstances, were represented as 
having happened twice, or even three 
times," (Hase, Life of Jesus, sect. 
20 ; Edmund Scherer, The Errata of 
the N. T.) The writer has himself 
been informed by a fanatic member 
of the Episcopal Church, that every 
«//," ''and;' and "ii//," in the N. 
T., was inspired and infallible. Yet 
even Luther called the Epistle of 
James an epistle of straw, — straminea 
epistola — because the apostle laid 
too much stress on good ''works^' 
(ch. II, 14 seq.) But even if the in- 
fallibility of the text could be main- 
tained in spite of history, MSS., va- 
rious readings and critical editions, on 
the supposition of the genuineness of 
all the N. T. books, this supposition 
cannot be verified with certainty in 
regard to some of the books, and is 
totally false and unfounded in the case 
of others It is by no means granted by 
all scholars that the gospels are genu- 
ine ; and if we think the arguments 
against the synoptics seem rather 
forced for the most part and incon- 
clusive, the most uncompromising 
partizan must admit that the argu- 
ments against the Johannean authorship 



of the 4th gospel, are powerful, and 
perplexing. Moreover, the apoca- 
lypse is ascribed to John and gene- 
rally believed to be his work ; but 
the difference of style and opinion 
between it and the 4th gospel is so 
great, that the best scholars agree that 
the two could not have been written 
by the same person. The second 
epistle of Peter is so very dubious 
that no argument can be built on it, 
(Davidson, Introd. to N. T.) and the 
weightiest authorities reject it : Sca- 
liger calls it " a fiction of some an- 
cient Christian misemploying his lei- 
sure time." Various long passages 
are indubitably ungenuine : (e. g. Mc. 
xvi, 9-20, John viii, i-ii, V. Art. 
vi). To claim, therefore, an infalli- 
ble text is no longer piety, but lack 
of information ; and we propose now 
to show that there are discrepancies 
of fact as well as of reading. 
I . Discrepancies in Context : 
That the same events, discourses and 
sayings, are reported in the gospels 
in totally different connections, is un- 
deniable. For example, the two forms 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. v, 
VI, VII, Lc. VI, 20-49,) undoubtedly 
relate to the same discourse, (Hase, 
Neander, Strauss) ; they have similar 
beginnings and conclusions, are alike 
in substance, and are both followed 
by the same event, the healing of the 
Centurion's servant. Yet there are 
many things contained in Mt.'s dis- 
course entirely omitted in Lc.'s and 
appearing in a totally different con- 
text. It is therefore plain that either 
Lc. has abbreviated, or Mt. has length- 
ened, the discourse. It is probable 
that neither give us the true version, 
but that each has grouped various 
analogous fragments about some nu- 
cleus, though this appears much the 
more plainly in Mt. Calvin found no 
difficulty in admitting the composition 
of Jesus' discourses in Mt. and Lc. 
out of fragments spoken at various 
times and places, (Scherer, Errata of 
the N. T.) Hase considers it natur- 
al that Evangelical tradition or the 
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separkte Evangelists, should have 
wished to present a general picture 
of the great Teacher of their nation 
and the world ; and this was most 
easily done by making use of some 
one particularly striking case. Hence 
it might happen that to this particu- 
lar discourse other sayings became 
attached, and that other remarks of 
Jesus, which seemed suitable to this 
collective image, should be connected 
with it ; especially as the recollection 
of portions of a harangue would be 
less distinct than a tradition of events. 
Both Evangelists have pursued this 
aim, intentionally or otherwise, and, 
after mentioning in general terms the 
works of Jesus (Mt. iv, 23 &c. Lc. vi, 
17 &c.), have given his portrait as a 
Teacher. Both discourses are there- 
fore identical. as regards the purpose 
of the historian and the actual occa- 
sion. But Mt. has treated his subject 
more extensively, or has found a 
richer crystallization of traditions." 
(Hase, Life of Jesus, sect. 61). To 
a like purpose Strauss remarks that 
'* the discourses of Jesus, like frag- 
ments of granite, could not be dis- 
solved by the flood of oral tradition ; 
but they were not seldom torn from 
their natural connection, floated away 
from their original situation, and de- 
posited in places to which they did 
not properly belong." (Life of Jesus, 
ch. VI, sect. jG,) The only mode 
of escape from the admission of these 
facts, is that referred to above, the 
assertion that the same event or dis- 
course, was repeated as many times 
as it is differently placed by the Evan- 
gelists. But this device bears impro- 
bability on its face; it is incredible 
that so many precise repetitions should 
have occurred of the same event, and 
with identical attending circumstances 
and situations of a novel and striking 
character. Though such repetitions 
be possible^ it is difficult to find them 
^% probable as that oral tradition did 
not preserve exact chronology. Be- 
sides, what inferiority of mind, what 
mediocrity of inspiration, does this 



hypothesis seem to charge upon Jesus ! 
From a fervent and prophetic soul, 
we look for insight, not memory ; for 
ever new forms of the old faiths ; for 
resources of expression corresponding 
to the richness of experience. We 
may expect that even " concise 
maxims will always be reproduced in 
a new guise by a gifted and inventive 
teacher ; to say the least, it is impos-- 
sible that any but a very barren mind 
should repeat the same formal exor- 
dium and the same concluding illus- 
tration, on separate occasions," 
(Strauss, Life of Jesus, ch. vi, sect. 
76). We cannot do better than to 
quote here an appropriate and truth- 
ful passage from Scherer, (Errata of 
N. T.) ; "Jesus, therefore [accord- 
ing to this principle of repeated events 
and discourses] not only repeated at 
times some words of a meaning at 
once enigmatical and manifold, some 
sentences of a proverbial turn of ex- 
pression and of general application ; 
but he must sometimes have repeated 
precisely the same words, like a 
school boy learning his lesson, or an 
actor studying his part. We have all 
read with emotion the words at once 
reproachful and compassionate, ad- 
dressed by the Savior to an incredu- 
lous city : * O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen ga- 
thereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.' These words 
are related by Lc. and Mt. in the 
very same terms, but under different 
circumstances. According to the form- 
er, Jesus uttered them on his way to 
Jerusalem ; according to the latter, in 
Jerusalem itself, (Lc. xiii, 34 ; Mc. 
XXIII, 37). It is in vain to urge that 
these words spring from the heart ; 
that all their significance, all their 
truth, depends on the feeling which 
prompted them, and that they could 
no more be repeated than they could 
have been committed to memory ; in 
vain to say that the Master who 
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teaches is here lost behind the Savior 
who laments; dogmatism has spoken, 
and inspiration requires that Jesus 
should express his grief twice in terms 
stereotyped for that purpose. When 
a system has got so far as this^ the 



accusation against it is trot one 
subtlety, but of profanation !" 



of 



In the next article we shall pur- 
sue the subject with some illustrative 
examples. 



HYP. 



MY friend pined away and died, 
disappointed. He had made un- 
successful overtures. He had proposed 
to a garden cabbage an exchange of 
heads, and the refusal he met with was 
so peremptory as to break his heart. 
This was my first view of what is 
called (with bitter irony) life, and 1 
was filled with amazement. It was 
impossible for me to understand why 
Brown, who had such a good head of 
his own, all full of wit and brains, 
should be willing to part with it on 
any terms. The innocent questions 
which I asked only brought me in- 
creased wonder and solicitude. I found 
that the Browns and Brownlike folks 
were a very numerous body in society. 
I was dismayed to hear brilliant men 
and women hold up Brown's crazy 
project as the beau ideal of traffic. I 
took down a book for comfort, and out 
from the open page there burst a cry 
of agony : 

« Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt !" 

I turned to another volume and read : 

** Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell ?** 

I turned the leaves and read again : 

'* Oh that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night." 

And thus I learned of despair, vast and 
overshadowing, ancient as the heart, 
and modern as the day. 

But I have not yet fallen into the 
clutch of this dire monster. I cry out 



for help to bid him defiance. Broth- 
ers, to the rescue ! 

First of all, who can understand 
this demon. Hyp ? Peradventure the 
philosophers do ; but we can ill afford 
to wait for those sportsmen of the em- 
pyrean to come down and help us. 
We must get our knowledge by the 
common ways of common people ; 
and certainly ours is not a barren field 
of observation. Down yonder in the 
valley where the vulgar scratch the 
naked earth, we see the beginning of 
the fatal havoc; and up the social 
acclivity it mounts with increasing fury, 
from people of little wit wishing they 
had more, to people of great wit wish- 
ing they had none. Hark, the chorus 
of woe ! We can distinguish poor 
Jemmy Downes maundering in his 
horrible ditch : 

** Flea, flea, unfortunate flea ! 
Bereft of his wife and small family !** 

Higher up, Alton Locke, chaunt- 
ing: 

**Weep, weep, weep, and weep 
For pauper, dolt and slave.** 

And reformers gathered in conventicle, 
where 

** they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient 

tale of wrong. 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words 

are strong.** 

And Shelley murmuring : 

" Summer was dead, but yet I lived to weep. 
The instability of all but weeping.** 

And Barrett Browning recurring ever- 
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more to hpf abject refrain : '* Be piti- 
flil, O God." 

Ah ! the great and the gifted cannot 
help us much, for they are chief among 
the victims. Where is our Christ of 
deliverance ? The churches preach 
despair, the governments legislate des- 
pair, the courts award it ; and for once 
the people are law-abiding, and good 
churchmen. Here, I know a score of 
honest merchants, and not one of them 
believes in the possibility of honest 
trade ; a dozen physicians all agreeing 
that the world is past cure ; a dozen 
scholars, cankerous and disgusted ; art- 
ists painting fools and shadows ; Rever- 
end wreckers, stretching out their 
feeble hands over the hopeless ruin of 
God's earthly plan ; sublime pedago- 
gues pointing to glory and reward as 
the chief end of life. Yes, every- 
where, on all our streets, snuffling in 
our pulpits and galleries, degrading 
our politics, curdling by the fireside, 
darkening the sick-chamber, slatting 
about in our kitchens, desolating the 
farm-life, poisoning the school-room 
air, — thus persistentl)f does the old 
demon. Hyp, exhibit his ugly, gloating 
phiz. His progeny out-number the 
sands on the sea-shore. If each little 
devil must have a whole one to him- 
self, not all the swine on this round 
globe will furnish the accommodations 
for a general exorcism. But our part 
is the dislodging of the imps ; theirs 
the finding of a future habitation, 

I have no elaborate plan to propose. 
I merely cry out to my brother com- 
moners, " Danger !" I say, while the 
philosophers are flying their kites, and 
the gifted hypoes are colporteuring 
the gospel of despair, we, laborers for 
our daily bread, must find our children 
some post of observation, from which 
life shall appear something better than 
a furious jest. If, in the attainment 
of this end,* it becomes necessary to 



demolish hoary structures of belief, be 
it so. Religion itself, standing between 
the soul and hope, is no religion. We 
will stop at nothing. If the church 
instils into the people a gospel of lov- 
ing faith, we bid it stand. If the state 
administers equal justice, and maintains 
equal rights, we bid it stand. But we 
will have no more tyrannies of creed, 
or caste, or sex ; for these are all sym- 
bols of despair. 

For tuna favet fortibus. Resist the 
devil (blue ones and all) and he will 
flee from you. Away with these sour, 
melancholy faces.* Purify the fountains 
of belief. Show men the fruits of an 
absolute faith — one that is not spas- 
modic and timorous. Cast out old 
Hypo from the community. We 
have heard enough of his case already. 
We judge him guilty of corrupting the 
morals of the people, and sentence him 
to perpetual limbo; Henceforward we 
will have a test oath at the gateway 
to our forum. If any man would 
speak to us, let him swear in the sun- 
light that he has received no taint of 
hypo. Better keep out the whole 
train — Phillips and Sumner, Greeley, 
Miss Anthony and all» — than that our 
youth lose faith in the life that is and 
is to be. Rather blot out the entire 
record of Jesus than make his melan- 
choly a theme of emulation. One 
hour with Lucretia Mott were worth 
all the owl-bodings of all the ages. 

Oh ! for a school of teachers, teach- 
ing lessons of hope ; showing how 
mental states are subject to physical 
conditions; how the will may be kept 
healthy and supreme ; that true reform 
is a timely step forward, not a con- 
vulsion of despair; that God is Love, 
and all is well. 

'* Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.'* 

BONCCEUR. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 



THERE is a virtue in simplicity ; 
beauty when unadorned is often 
adorned the most. There is a feeling 
of respect, engendered by severe 
straightness of line and plainness of 
color. But there is also awakened in 
many, a feeling of j-epulsion, or at 
least of indifference. The value of 
logical and scientific accuracy, of 
straightforwardness and integrity, of 
the closest adherence to truth and 
purity. Is beyond all estimation. 

Yet the aesthetic principle in our 
nature is an important one, allied in 
some degree to all the finer and more 
spiritual qualities of our being. It 
demands, and rightly demands, grati- 
fication. It is true that it may be- 
come so seared and blunted by expo- 
sure to improper instruction, or the 
adverse sweep of fortune, that its sen- 
sitiveness is lost or its influence mis- 
directed. Then is it certainly not to be 
trusted as a guide. Let us see that 
we exercise sufficient care, to provide 
in the beginning the culture which it 
requires. 

This is not a trifling matter. The 
tendency of thought where it has been 
most deep, has been to clothe itself in 
ascetic garb. We see, among think- 
ers, that a feeling of suspicion attaches 
to imposing form, or color, or sound, 
— and rightly. These, in their time, 
have covered great abuses, and made 
them dear to the common heart. But 
for the very reason that these abuses 
have received such strong support 
from the grace which has been 
thrown around them, — for that same 
reason should followers of the modern 
iconoclast, not unmindful of the les- 
sons of experience, accept the same 
means to make the truth attractive to 
the world. 

The forerunners of thought have a 
plain work to do. They must divest 
philosophy and science and art, aye, 
and religion, of all the accumulated 



gloss, and color, and grace of form, 
which the lapse of ages may have 
clothed them with ; must clear away 
the luxuriant moss which makes, may- 
hap, a crumbling ruin most pleasing 
to the eye; must break the shell, 
which possibly covers naught but 
a Dead-sea apple ; — that they may find 
sure ground upon which they may 
build anew a house for the human 
understanding to dwell in, and find 
also, fruit to nourish it to a manly 
strength. 

But these, in their cold, hard, 
scholastic labors, find few to applaud, 
and fewer devoted disciples. The 
necessities of their task require that 
they should allow little of ornament 
to creep into their speculations. The 
foundation must be laid firm and deep, 
its material must be impregnable. 
Enough for them, to know that in the 
coming years, by the natural laws of 
growth, all their work shall be cloth- 
ed with transcendant beauty. 

Enough, indeed, for them, but not 
enough for the world, and for life. 
The superstructure which grows upon 
this rock, is not for the advanced 
guard alone. Its portal must be wide 
enough for the world to enter, its ca- 
pacity such as to accommodate 'a di- 
versity of character, great as the popu- 
lation of the globe multiplied by 
uncounted generations. 

Man, clothed with the divine form, 
must enter it, and feel his nature not 
dwindle, but expand. All the wide 
possibilities of his being, must have 
their opportunity. Cramp only one 
of these, and you injure the whole 
man. But let his mind receive all 
good influences as they are sent, let 
him drink deep draughts of truth and 
beauty, and virtue and love and holi- 
ness, and he will become indeed a 
man. 

I think a popular teacher has said, 
" Why give the devil all the best 
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tools ?". Why, indeed ! Why grant to 
the influences which would work a 
man's destruction, the lever which we 
miglit use for his salvation ? Shall we 
drape our virtue and our holiness with 
such forbidden austerity, as to drive 
from us to glowing, beautiful evil, all 
the thousands whose hearts yearn for 
warmth and color, and light and joy ? 
Not so,; but let us rather, finding our- 
selves on firm and solid ground, draw 
around us all forms of beauty and 
grace, of delight and holy cheer, with 



which the great and glorious Father 
of us all has hallowed the last born 
of his creation. 

In so doing, we may bring the most 
powerful weapons of the adversary 
into our service for the redeeming of 
the nations, while with full hearts 
each may say ; — 

*< I thank thee, O my God ! who made 

The earth so bright, 
So full of splendor and of joy, 

Beauty and light ; 
So many glorious things are here, 

Noble and right !** 



A NURSERY TALK. 



I CALLED on my friend Mrs. B. 
the other morning, and found her 
in her nursery in a perfect whirlpool 
of work, children and toys. Seeing 
that she looked discouraged and a little 
fretted, I said : '* I hope you will 
excuse me if I use a little plain lan- 
guage, for I see you are in trouble, 
and I would like to help you out. The 
sooner you and I and all who imagine 
themselves helpless, gain sufficient in- 
dependence to master circumstances, 
the better it will be for us and for our 
children." 

My friend looked up from her sew- 
ing with rather a mischievous expres- 
sion, saying, " That sounds rather 
' strong minded,' considering from 
whom it comes." 

** Thank you for the reflection on 
my intellect," retorted I ; ** but don't 
be afraid that I am primed with a 
woman's rights lecture, for I come of 
a family where there has been a re- 
gular code on the duties of women 
handed down from mother to daughter 
for generations, and I am as much 
shocked at the term * woman's rights' 
as you are. But I do believe in wo- 
man's spending her time and strength 
to the best advantage, and if that is 
* strong minded,' it still accords better 
with old-time teaching than the high- 
pressure living of to-day." 

Here we were interrupted by a 



grand catastrophe. The baby had been 
pulling the kitten's tail, and to get out 
of his way Kitty jumped into a chair, 
which unfortunately was previously 
occupied by a work-basket. Down 
came poor puss half buried in the 
ruins, while the spools betook them- 
selves hurriedly towards the four cor- 
ners of the room, to the immense de- 
light of baby, who crept after them 
as fast as he could, tangling his 
little feet in a perfect snare of silks 
and thread. It took some time to re- 
pair damages, release and whip the 
kitten, extricate the baby, and estab- 
lish him in another corner with a 
fresh supply of playthings. 

Meanwhile I picked up Mrs. B.'s 
work. She was embroidering some 
flannel skirts for the little irrepressible 
who had been the cause of the late 
disaster. I held them up with a 
somewhat deprecating look, when she 
said apologetically, " You know I 
can't afford to buy or hire embroider- 
ing, but this costs me little or noth- 
ing." 

** Have you reckoned the time, the 
labor, the eye-sight, the nervous strain 
which this work demands, when you 
do it as now at a disadvantage, all of 
which powers should be hoarded for 
better use or greater need ? " 

** Perhaps not fully," was the reply, 
** but a mother does so delight to deck 
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her child with beautiful things ex- 
pressive of her love." 

** Even at the expense of comfort, 
I fear sometimes, for I should not be 
surprised to know that the warmth of 
these garments is already needed, and 
would be quite as acceptable if they 
were entirely plain." 

My friend colored a little. *' I do 
not want to wound you," I said quick- 
ly, " for I know you are overwhelm- 
ed with work, and are not strong. 
Shall I tell you where you and I and 
most other women waste much prec- 
ious strength ? We carry a weight 
of clothes, unwieldy and cumbersome, 
that would be a heavy burden for 
broader backs, and I appeal to you to 
strengthen me, that one day we may 
be womanly enough to find a dress 
that is better suited to our needs." 

A thoughtful pause succeeded when 
suddenly Mrs. B. exclaimed, ** Do 
you know my husband has promised 
me a sewing machine for a Christmas 
present ; I feel as if that would lift a 
mountain of care." 

** Now, may I tell you one of your 
secret thoughts ? I know your choice 
will be a Grover & Baker machine, 
and you have planned an extravagant 
amount of braiding and ornamentation 
for your children's winter out-fit, all 
to be accomplished with the help of 
that machine. The faster it works 
the more you will do, unless you set 
your face resolutely against the temp- 
tation." 

'* I believe," said Mrs. B. with a 
puzzled smile, *' you have divined my 



thought almost before I was conscious 
of its existence ; perhaps with this 
timely warning I may nip it in the 
bud." 

" Pray don't disarm me by imagin- 
ing me perfect in these matters my- 
self, for if I did not know, whereof 1 
speak, by painful experience, I should 
strive to hold my peace. He is al- 
ways the best preacher who preaches 
from clear knowledge of trial and of 
sin. As my brother M. said once, 
the best temperance lecture he ever 
heard was from a man so intoxicated 
as to be most realizingly conscious of 
the evils of drunkenness." 

We are apt to forget that there is 
economy in the choice of work as 
well as in the manner of doing it ; 
that it never pays to do little things at 
the expense of great ones. 

I have heard women say that they 
were entirely ignorant of politics and 
should not know which way to vote 
if they had the privilege. Well, few 
will have time for these things, until 
they brush out some of the extra 
braids and crimpings of their hair, and 
think more of the convolutions of 
their brains. 

After all the greatest power for 
doing anything, lies in the belief of 
its possibility. When I have the 
blues, which unfortunately visit me 
too often, I am inclined to think it is 
too late for effort ; but when the sun- 
shine of cheerfulness illumines my 
soul, I am ready to say, 

<< We always may be what we might have 
been." 



A NEW YEAR'S BENISON 

(From an Unknown Friend.) 



« 



GOD speed" and prosper thee. 
Herald of truth and liberty. 
Boldly, maintain the right. 
Champion of " Inner light." 
With a purpose high and pure. 
Honour, and success, are sure. 
Working for a noble end, 
** God speed" our worthy ** Friend. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



*f To boldy as ^twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image ^ and the very age and body of the time his form ana 
pressure,** 



Venice is free! *'Abas I'Bj^lise!" "Yiva 
Vittore Emanuele!" '» Viva Itelia I" These 
UQ won ted shouts came from a delivered 
people. What now has the mystic future 
in store for them ? "We cannot tell. We 
only know it can never be again as it was. 
How many long years has it beea, through 
which, when we thought of Venice, our 
thought was of the Bridge of Sighs, — a pal- 
ace and a prison, on each hand 1 We have 
known a Venice in chains; we can look 
back, and see the Queen of the Adriatic 
full of pomp and magnificence and the wild- 
ness of passion, with an undercurrent of 
tragedy, so deep that none could fathom it. 
But the Venice of the future can never be 
as the Venice of the past. 

There was a strange mingling of the old 
and the new, on that gala-day, the seventh 
of November, when the King of Italy, — of 
Italy at last free "from the Alps to the 
Adriatic," — passed in the stately barge 
which had been prepared for him, along the 
Grand Canal, and to the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. The great buildings which for cen- 
turies have had their, place in history, the 
sluggish water-paths between, covered with 
flitting gondolas, and these in their turn 
manned by swarthy natives, shouting ex- 
ultantly in their newly-found freedom, and 
tricked out with an old-time variety and pro- 
fusion of ornament, — these all brought the 
city of the past vividly before the imagination. 

But listen,— " Viva Garibaldi!" **Down 
with the priests 1" The people are not the 
same people, and the presence among them 
of Kossuth and Browning, and Story, and 
of men who for four years had borne the 
heat of the great convulsion in the New 
World, is significant of a different era. 

But progress is slow. Rather say, pro- 
gress has been slow; for the newspaper 
cried to-day in the streets of Venice tells us 



that old things are passing away, and all 
shall become new, and prophesies that 
upon this crumbling past shall be built a 
future, grander and nobler than any of 
of which Venetia ever dreamed. 



Rome too. The Atlantic Cable brings us 
a despatch dated Dea 11th, evening : 
" The French flag was hauled down at the 
Castle of St. Angelo to-day, and the Papal 
colors hoisted in its place. The remaining 
French troops were embarking at Civita 
Vecchia.'' No! progress is not so slow 
just DOW. The world is growing young 
again, and can afford to take longer steps 
than it did awhile back And if it stumble 
occasionally, in such a headlong pace, what 
of it? The lessons of a dearly-bought ex- 
perience are well remembered. 



Congress meets, this session, under 
a grave responsibility. Much is to be done 
to resist the encroachments of Executive 
power, and also much, to give us the stable 
peace for which the people long But 
where, as in the present case, a party finds 
itself in such an overwhelming majority, 
especial care is requisite to prevent meas- 
ures from being hastily passed to overcome 
a present difficulty, which may in the fu- 
ture become the occasion of grave trouble. 

The history of all governments, is full of 
cases of over-legislation, and it behooves 
men who profess to be actuated by princi- 
ple, to avoid the establishment of prece- 
dents by which evil men may profit when 
their turn comes, as come it must. 

The session has opened well : the pas- 
sage of the District Suffrage Bill is a good 
beginning. May members be governed 
throughout their deliberations, only by a 
desire to advance the cause of truth and 
justice. 
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Msxioo affords occasion for iDnumerable 
newspaper items, from which we glean 
enough, each day, to contradict the posi- 
tive statements of the preceding. Only far 
in the future can we anticipate any perma- 
nent settlement in ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace for the people of that 
unhappy country. 

We note the death in New York, Dea 
11th, of Agustin de Iturbide, eldest son of 
the some-time Emperor Augustin I., called 
the " Liberator." 



Ireland stands in the near foreground 
with the newsmongers. Whether James 
Stephens with his Fenians will be able to 
establish a republic upon the sacred soil 
during the present winter, doth not yet 
appear, and we may be permitted to doubt 
the success of the project. The tone of 
the London press in regard to the antic- 
ipated troubles, seems to us somewhat 
savage, and of a character to recall the 
treatment awarded to certain Sepoy regi- 
ments during the East Indian rebellion. 

If the Irish people would only join heart- 
ily with John Bright and the English radi- 
cals, what might we not hope for them I 



At a banquet given to Cyrus W. Field 
in this city, Kov. 15th, he made the follow- 
ing statement : *' Mr. Collett writes mo 
from Heart's Content, * I have just sent my 
compliments to Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, 
who is at Valentia, with a battery compos- 
ed of a gun cap, with a strip of zinc, excit- 
ed by a drop of water, the simple bulk of a 
tear 1' " What comment can be made upon 
this marvelous achievement which will not 
seem absurdly inadequate ? Puck's forty- 
minute girdle attenuated to the fineness of 
thought, and yet it binds I 



properly so applied by a pTiblic school 
teacher? At least we may stUl believe 
that the world does move, for we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that after mature 
deliberation, the caucus resolved that "cor- 
poral punishment should be abolished in 
each and every pchool in the city." 



On the 12th of December, explosions 
took place in a coal mine in Yorkshire, by 
which many lives were lost. These were 
followed by other explosions in the same 
mine on following days, and also an ex- 
plosion of similar character in a mine near 
Hanley in Staffordshire. Several hundreds 
of persons are supposed to have been kill- 
ed at each place. The immediate cause of 
these fearful disasters has not been discov- 
ered. 



The discovery of the bones of another 
mastodon by some workmen while engaged 
in digging, near Cohoes, N. Y., is note- 
worthy. The fragments found indicate a 
beast of magnificent proportions, but from 
the different depths at which the several 
parts were reached, arises an interesting 
question as to the character of the deposit. 



Can we be sure that we are not dream- 
ing, when we hear that in Cambridge, 
Mass., under the shadow of Harvard Col- 
lege, grave men have exercised their wits, 
and political combinations have been form- 
ed, to defend the thrashing of girls in pub- 
lic schools ? That Professors Agassiz and 
Washburn and Wyman, and others, are 
called upon to appear in caucus and declare 
that the Argumentum ad ftminam is not 



On the sixth of December, the tunnel 
constructed for the purpose of supplying 
the city of Chicago with pure water from 
Lake Michigan, was formally opened, the 
last wall of earth having been removed a 
week earlier. 

This great and unique undertaking 
should have attracted more attention than 
has been given it. From the very full and 
interesting account of it contained in a 
communication to the N. Y. Tribune^ of 
November 27 th, we learn the following 
particulars : The work was begun March 
17th, 1864, and it consists of three princi- 
pal parts : the shore shaft, which is 77 feet 
deep, and is defended partly by an iron 
cylinder and partly by masonry ; the tun- 
nel proper, which is about five feet in diam- 
eter, and extends just two miles out under 
the lake, and is surrounded by brick- work; 
and the lake shaft, the bottom of which is 
66 feet below the ordinary surface of the 
water, or 36 feet below the bottom of the 
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laka The inside of this shaft is an iron 
cylinder which was driven into the ground 
by atmospheric pressure. The top having 
been closed and made as nearly air-tight as 
possible, steam power was then used to 
exhaust it, and so, little by little, the great 
tube was pressed into its place by that 



element which we so often speak of as 
"liglit as air." This shaft it is proposed 
further to protect by heavy masonry. 

It is estimated that the city will obtain 
through the channel thus formed a supply 
of water equal to 57,000,000 of gallons 
per day. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



The following characteristic note is an 
earnest of good things in store. 

Chioago, nth month, 20th, 1866. 
To the Editor of the Friend : 

Thy request shall be complied with. I 
will send thee a piece for thy paper when- 
ever the spirit will aid me, and I prithee, 
mention not the filthy lucre, because I 
notice in all authors the difference in the 
books that have come out of a movement 
of the spirit, and those that have come out 
of a movement of the publisher. 

I like thy paper, and believe that if thou 
art true to thy calling it will do great good 
among the friends— who are thy enemies — 
as well as those that are in harmony with 
thee. Also, I like it because John Chad- 
WIOK, who is also of the school of the proph- 
ets, writes pieces for thee. May thy shadow 
never be less, and the shadow of thy hat- 
brim never be more, and I will not only 
write for, but stand by, " Thb Fbiend." 

Thme for the inner light, 

Robert Collter, 
Hireling Minister, Chicago. 



Ahonq the periodical literature of the 
day, we find nothing which we can so 
heartUy endorse, in its spirit and its aim, 
as ''The Radical:' Containing the best 
thought of some of the most philosophical 
thinkers and most earnest writers, on this 
side of the water, it deserves, and should 
receive, the attentive perusal of all who 
wish to " keep abreast of truth." 

The December number which we have 
before us, contains articles by Conway, 
Towne, Abbott, Whipple, Burleigh and 
others, including three selections, two from 
the French and one fVom Emerson's 



*' English Traits." Conway speaks a bold 
word on Jamaica, and the unfortunate pred- 
ilection of the Anglo-Saxon race for material 
prosperity, at the expense of spiritual 
growth, — at the same time doing full jus- 
tice to its repentant moments. 

May we not hope, however, that we are 
approaching a point where the lower needs 
will be so far satisfied, as to allow greater 
prominence to those more vital ones whose 
strength has been continually growing un- 
derneath ? 

F. E. Abbott in his article on *' Organi- 
zation" calls attention to the basis upon 
which modern civilization in its most active 
development should poise itself, and we 
welcome his earnest suggestions. His 
scheme may be Utopian, but we trow, not. 
A union among those who are struggling 
for the same end, even if they are distant 
from each other, cannot well fail to streng- 
then the hands of all. 

We would see more "From an Unpub- 
lished Poem" than appears in this number. 
Perhaps January may give it, along witli 
other good things which we have reason to 
know are in store for us. 



James P. Walker, of Boston, has just 
published a work by Rev. 0. B. Frothing- 
ham, entitled " The Child's Book of Relig- 
ion," which satisfies a most pressing need. 
Not assuming to take the place of personal 
instruction, it supplies just the material 
and suggestions which most parents and 
teachers require. It is full of the best 
spirit of this better time, and we take great 
pleasure in earnestly commending it to the 
attention of those for whom it was pre- 
pared. 



THE FRIEND. 
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THE MIRACLES OF MAGIC AND OF THE SPIRIT. 

(Translation from Schenkel's " Christenthum und Kirche." Wiesbaden. 1667.) 



BEGINNING and End, both in 
man and nature, always remain 
incomprehensible. Life and Death 
are both impenetrable secrets. It is 
not for us to know all things % we know 
but little if we learn largely and vari- 
ously. So faith asserts its claim* and 
is satisfied by the miraculous. You 
would remove miracle from religion, 
yet you cannot remove it from history 
or from nature. We do not call that 
miraculous which has not been ade- 
quately explained by science, or which 
is not yet fully understood. This is 
for a time an unsolved problem — an 
enigma. That is miraculous which, 
in the nature of things, is utterly past 
comprehension and out of the reach of 
human intellect. The range of the 
comprehensible in nature is wide and 
can never be thoroughly explored: 
still it is circumscribed from its very 
nature. The entire range of sensible 
phenomena and all the perceptible finite 
is intelligible. On the other hand 
the primal cause of all phenomena is 
incomprehensible. Life itself, in es- 
sence, is the original miracle. But 
the source of all life is Spirit : hence 
Spirit is in itself wholly miraculous. 
We can comprehend its language spok- 
en in nature, but not its essence. 
We need not fear that a conviction 



of this truth will detract from the dig- 
nity of science or cool the ardor of 
its pursuit. Such belief is not bridle 
but spur to the seeker. His desire to 
comprehend does not cease ; but he ad- 
vances unwearied in the path of in- 
vestigation, following phenomena, if 
possible, up to the root of their origin, 
and to the centre of their connection, 
resting only when compelled by the 
nature of things. To stop before the 
ultimate cause, itself uncaused, bowing 
before the eternal reason of things in 
humble consciousness of self and self- 
limitation, gives him no feeling of 
shame. We must wisely rest content 
with ignorance of Beginning and End, 
that lie at infinite distance, inapproach- 
able. Whence ? lies hidden in the dawn. 
Whither? in the midnight of eternity. 
We may indeed make guesses about 
both and — be mistaken ; for only the 
Eternal who was, and shall be, knows 
First and Last. 

We can never eliminate the incom- 
prehensible from nature. If we could 
remove it from our own minds, we 
should only be poorer in the highest 
thoughts : both poles of life, of all 
real being — the underlying substance 
and the final purpose would fade out 
of our conception. Nature would be 
to us like a spiral, without beginning 
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or end: and if all things seem within 
our grasp it is only because we do not 
stand upon a foundation grounded in 
the infinite and our out-look has not 
infinite range. 

It is then in a certain sense true, 
that everything is a miracle so far as 
it has basis in God, and that every- 
thing is comprehensible so far as it is 
a link in the chain of finite causes and 
operations. It must therefore be our 
earnest cfJbrt and the object of our 
hope to understand all nature and con- 
tinually to seek solution of the prob- 
lems of earthly existence. But all 
processes and phenomena refer to a 
first incomprehensible cause, and tend 
to a final unrevealed issue. So the 
prophets often call God the Beginning 
and the End. A truly pious view of 
nature does not attempt to explain the 
first cause and the final purpose, and 
therefore guards against unqualified 
denial of miracle, looking upon such 
denial as self-exaltation and delusion. 

Now if the miraculous is thus 
related there certainly can be no 
miracles in the ordinary theological 
sense in which they have been accepted 
for centuries ; for there have been no 
phenomena in nature that have been 
wholly free from natural relations. 
In the opinion of many this view takes 
from religion its supernatural authority 
and saps the foundation of faith. Let 
us see whether this fear is well 
grounded. We must first distinguish 
the relation of God to nature as it ex- 
ists per se from the same relation as it 
is expressed in event and in time. God, 
in himself, compared with Nature is 
a miracle ; that is, wholly past com- 
prehension. On the contrary, when 
he reveals himself in event and time, 
he takes upon himself a portion of 
finite life and assumes its conditions. 
From the very circumstances of their 
appearance his revelations are bound by 
a chain of natural and universal law^ 
which he has himself established as 
the expression of his eternal reason 
and his almighty will. There is no 



possibility of release, for this is itself 
God's revelation in nature. 

The ordinary conception of inspi- 
ration and miracle is erroneous, not 
because it supposes a God of miracles, 
but because it denies the divinity in 
natural and universal law. Hence it 
assumes an opposition between that 
which God himself does and that 
which depends upon natural law. 
When God interferes directly in the 
succession of phenomena, or when 
men inspired and furnished by direct 
divine power do so ; then, according 
to the common notion, the secular 
interdependence of things and of events 
is suspended. Instead of low, finite 
development is substituted majestic, 
divine presence and arbitrary will acts 
instead of natural law. 

A number of biblical wonders illu- 
strate this idea of the miraculous. 
God sends down manna to the child- 
ren of Israel in the desert. He suddenly 
opens the earth, and Korah and his 
people are engulfed on account of their 
opposition to the established priest- 
hood. Aaron's rod brings forth flow- 
ers and fruit in the same night. An 
ass opens its mouth and speaks like a 
man. Sun and moon are stopped in 
their course to give victory to one of 
God's warriors. Jehovah sends down 
fire from heaven to prove himself the 
real God of Israel. He rewards a 
prophet zealous for his honor by carry- 
ing his body to heaven in a chariot 
of fire. He also proves his miraculous 
power by causing the shadow upon a 
dial to go backward in spite of the ad- 
vancing sun. 

No reasonable man can blame us for 
subjecting such wonderful talcs to the 
severest criticism. It is true, we would 
not forget them. They have sprung 
up in the narrow sphere of religious 
conception of a people that has delin- 
eated the might and majesty of its 
God wuh earnest piety and exalted 
imagination. But such a faith is not 
free from sensuous admixture and lacks 
the recognition that God is essenti- 
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ally and only spirit. It supposes that he 
interferes in the regular process and 
method of nature and the ordinary 
course of history, and attempts to ex- 
plain by such interference what nature 
itself explains much more easily. In 
all the cases mentioned God acted, as 
the Israelites supposed that a God 
must act, as an all-powerful, exalted 
king of Israel. A careful consider- 
ation shows that this conception fails 
in a pure and spiritual a'spect. God 
is said to have convinced the Israelites 
of the superiority of Aaron's priest- 
hood by a rod that put forth leaves 
miraculously. But had they not op- 
portunity every day to be convinced 
of the obvious spiritual and moral pre- 
eminence of Aaron ? Balaam's ass is 
reported to have shown that false 
prophet the folly of his opposition to 
God's will. But is not the foolish- 
ness of passion revealed to us every 
day ; by conscience, or by friendly 
admonition? The motion of the 
sun, the moon, and all the celestial 
bodies is said to have ceased, that a 
general of Israel might win a battle. 
Had God really wished to interfere 
directly, could he not have given a 
favorable issue of the battle, by some 
purely moral or physical method, as 
by taking away the courage or the 
physical power of resistance of the 
opposing host ? He sent down lire 
from heaven to prove himself the real 
God, proclaiming his superiority to 
heathen gods by inspiring terror with 
physical means. But does he not 
verify his heavenly exaltation by the 
manifestations of his fatherly kindness 
and pitying love ? Is it not the human 
heart, inflamed with passion and ar- 
rogance, that would visit fire and sword 
upon its own enemies or the supposed 
enemies of its God ? God rewards 
obedience and faith, not by visible, 
bodily presence in the dwellings of 
the blessed, but by acceptance into 
moral and spiritual communion with 
himself. Not by some trick of leger- 
demain, like the inconceivable going 
back of the shadow upon the face of 



a dial, does he sustain doubting and 
sinking souls ; but by consoling and 
uplifting heart and spirit. In a word, 
real miracles are not magical, but spir- 
itual. 

Undoubtedly accounts of miracles 
of a magical character have had their 
origin in a lower plane of religious 
feeling, where there was little moral 
freedom and spiritual illumination. 
Upon this plane faith demands sensu- 
ous proof; the purely spiritual reve- 
lation of God does not satisfy the 
religious sense. In order to seeure 
full faith in himself, God must, in a 
certain sense, juggle ; he must prove 
his control over nature by external 
manifestations, and by suspending or 
circumventing law. But the everlast- 
ing God, the infinite Spirit, governs 
the universe in accordance with law, 
which is the finite revelation of his 
eternal reason, and needs not circum- 
vent nature in some special way. A 
God who should set aside natural law 
would be. dependent in general upon 
finite phenomena ; that is, he would 
not be really God. 

There is no necessity for special 
providence in the external world. 
The law of nature, — the divine soul in 
nature, — is the only real and possible 
revelation of God in the sphere of 
sensible phenomena. On the other 
hand he reveals himself not only 
mediately through natural law, but 
directly in man's own soul. Who- 
ever demands palpable and extraordi- 
nary manifestations of God in the 
world, and ignores the supernatural 
in the spirit of man, shows that his 
faith is still weak and immature. He 
is like the disciples of Jesus, who 
would have had fire fall from heaven 
in proof of the gospel, because they 
did not recognize its moral spirit as 
a divine revelation. 

Objection is made that it is of the 
essence of a supernatural being to be 
unconditioned with reference to na- 
ture. Cannot a being of divine om- 
nipotence operate unhindered upon 
nature, break universal law, destroy 
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the existing system of the world, and 
create a new system at will ? Is it 
not the attribute of such a being to 
have power over all things? We 
answer — God, as a divine person, has 
not power to do everything. Because 
of his divine nature he cannot, for ex- 
ample, do anything which is contrary 
to his moral attributes, — his infinite 
truth, wisdom, holiness, justice or 
love. God is absolutely unlimited by 
nature as such ; hence he is a law to 
himself, and is therefore free in him- 
self. If the law and order of the uni- 
verse are an expression of his reason 
and will, how can he contradict them ? 
If his decrees and ordinances reveal 
himself, how can he annul his own 
revelation ? How is it that beside the 
revelation of God in the world there 
can be another by which the first is 
displaced ? As there is but one God, 
who is eternally like himself, and un- 
changing, so there can be but one 
divine revelation, which always re- 
mains the same in its nature> however 
various its manifestations. 

When God makes revelation of 
himself, he alone is made manifest, 
and as pure spirit. Matter of itself, 
being dead, reveals nothing ; but the 
spirit gives life, and God is that spirit. 
Nature, considered in its mere sen- 
sible phenomena, is not the language 
of divine revelation, but reveals God 
only so far as it is the vehicle of his 
spirit. A true religion can be con- 
tent only with those events and mani- 
festations in which God's holy will 
and infinite reason are displayed, and 
does not value that element of the 
miraculous which the common faith 
regards as the most essential. 

Though the assumed suspension or 
avoidance of natural law in no way 
reveals God, still let us not reject and 
ridicule these bible legends as the mere 
products of popular superstition and 
imagination, but rather distinguish 
eternal principle from its transient ex- 
pression, and spiritual meaning from 
its sensuous medium. If a people is 
not advanced and matured in religious 



life so as to know that God is really 
and appropriately revealed only in 
Spirit and in Truth, it is necessary to 
represent his moral and spiritual action 
to the popular mind in a sensuous 
form. The miracles of magic are 
therefore symbolic. They have not 
actually occured, but have been in- 
vented by a pious, but uneducated, 
imagination, which represents the 
supernatural power of spirit — especi- 
ally of God's spirit — in the form of 
physical phenomena. We find here 
the origin of the sacred legend, or 
myth ; which is not the deliberate 
invention of one person, but the in- 
voluntary and free expression of the 
religious spirit of a people. Miracles 
are the sacred symbols which give 
witness of a religious consciousness 
yet undeveloped on the spiritual side. 
Though no greater injury could be 
done to religion than by making its 
authority depend upon their reality, 
they still have a significance in sacred 
history to one who perceives that they 
reflect the spiritual and moral aspect 
of a time when faith in divine influence 
and control could find expression in 
no other form. The deeds done by 
heroes and prophets in virtue of extra- 
ordinary powers of soul and intellect 
were reported by admiring chroniclers, 
who were in sympathy with the com- 
mon faith of the people, as instances 
of supernatural and divine influence. 
The power really expressed in those 
deeds, — that of the soul, the true 
wonder-worker, — they recognized on- 
ly as an apparent source of miracles 
supernatural and contrary to law. 

* 5»i :(« 

* * 

There is an essential difference bet- 
ween the life of nature and that of 
the human soul. The one, since it 
has no soul, is made subject to inex- 
orable law and unconsciously obeys 
a controlling spirit; the other has 
share in nature indeed, but so far as 
it is personal is not natural. As every 
man has a distinguishing soul, it is his 
mission to compel it to make assertion 
of his personality, and to this end he 
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has need of free- will. With reference 
to God, it is clear that such free-will 
is not unlimited, but is conditioned 
by his law in nature and by his divine 
providence, which employs finite 
causes and purposes in the fulfilment 
of his infinite plans. But within his 
own finite sphere man is free in thought 
and action, standing as lord over his 
servant, nature. The charm that at- 
tends every significant human life is 
the charm of a great personality, that 
has the power to penetrate human 
history and to lay out new paths of 
thought and life for future races. The 
uniformity of nature's laws makes it 
possible to predict the course of natural 
events for long periods of time. With 
thoughts and acts of the human soul 
this is impossible. We do not even 
know how we ourselves should act in 
circumstances not realized, and it is 
still more difficult for the student to 
discover the personal forces that have 
moved historic characters. The won- 
derful influence of great men upon 
their own times and upon future gene- 
rations depends in a great degree upon 
some hidden force that lies behind 
their revealed power. This we re- 
vere because it is more than nature, 
and essentially divine, while its divin- 
ity is withdrawn from reach of our 
comprehension. 

It is right that the great religious 
souls of history, who were the authors 
of religion, should be regarded with 
special reverence. It was a vulgar 
suspicion that explained their influence 



as dependent on trick and deception, 
and a sad folly which ^cied that 
such men had done wonders with the 
aid of evil spirits. No religion is 
founded except by the dominant power 
of soul ; and no soul has dominant 
power unless God works in it. The 
life of soul is miraculous because it is 
inseparable from God's life. 

You wonder at the great power 
often exercised by one man and at the 
far-reaching influence which has in 
every age gone out from some few 
persons. Do you say that such are 
the representatives of their time and 
the interpreters of the prevailing 
thought of the age ? It is true that a 
man usually stands as mere member, 
or representative, or head of society. 
But when a mighty host gather with 
one accord about a single man, — when 
thousands follow the same guide with 
trust and devotion, — when his word 
speaks out clearly what others ob- 
scurely hint, — when his insight pene- 
trates the centuries and shines upon 
future generations as a guiding star ; — 
then is this man a soul in which Truth 
reveals itself to make way for the 
coming eras. And that such a man 
has outrun others is not to be explained 
as a consequence of laws of nature, 
which operate mechanically and 
physically, but as the work of the 
Creator himself; who by creative act 
of his own free spirit from time to time 
gives some one man outfit and mis- 
sion of a new range of productive 
thought. 
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A MEDLEY OF FACTS AND FANCIES 



Part I. An island episode. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IT seemed hours since Delancey had 
left him. He shuddered as he re- 
membered that the rocks overhanging 
the cove were steep, and the way un- 
marked : could he have wandered so 
far to the left ? Then he stood np and 
called loudly, "Herbert!" There 
was no answer. Again, placing his 
hands to his mouth to prevent the 
sound from being dissipated, he cal- 
led, " De-lancey !" Still no reply. 
For a moment he stood irresolute, 
watching the drifting light. Suddenly, 
a little to the right of it, there was a 
flash, followed it seemed by deeper 
darkness, and then mingling with the 
roar of the waves, dull and heavy, 
came the report of a gun. 

Immediately afterward he heard 
his friend's voice calling to him. With 
a thrill of relief, he answered, and 
directly Delancey was again beside 
him, dropping upon the rock the 
heavy rope with which he had been 
burdened. 

" You heard that shot just now ?" 
said Jarvis. 

** Yes," said Delancey, and they 
both stood gazing at the light which 
came steadily toward them, and now, 
judging from its direction, could not 
be more than a hundred yards distant. 
Then Jarvis said, ** I remember notic- 
ing this morning, that the water broke 
a little upon a ledge, not more than 
twenty or thirty yards out, — she must 
strike there, I think." 

There was a whistling sound borne 
to their ears which they could imagine 
to be caused by the wind among the 
cordage, also there were hurried or- 
ders, the wording of which could not 
be distinguished. JDelancey's hand 



clutched his companion's shoulder, 
and he trembled nervously. 

Both had unwound their heavy 
shawls, and now quietly laid aside 
their coats. Their eyes were for an 
instant blinded by the spray, the next 
the light was raised as by a great wave, 
lurched forward, and was extinguished. 
A cry rent the air, such a cry as comes 
perhaps only from the deep. Then 
a stentorian voice called out, and the 
words were clear and distinct above 
the sounds of the storm, ** Hold on 
there ! She's fast ! Don't leave her, 
for your lives !" 

Jarvis seized the larger coil of rope, 
and handed the other to Delancey, 
who led the way without a word to 
the southern end of the cliff, where 
it fell away to form the little cove al- 
ready mentioned. The footing vvas 
in some places quite precarious, espe- 
cially where the wind struck them 
with its full force. But their eyes 
had become so accustomed to the dark- 
ness, that they were able to distinguish 
the form of the rock for a short distance 
around them, and they moved there- 
fore with greater confidence, though 
slowly. Reaching the edge, Delan- 
cey took to his hands and knees, and 
feeling the way with his feet, began 
gradually to descend. A little way 
was accomplished very satisfactorily, 
and then he found himself upon a 
ledge which ended abruptly, showing 
no foothold beneath. Climbing again 
to the point where he had left Jarvis, 
they went a little further to the west, 
where he recommenced the descent 
with greater success. 

His companion followed him, and 
in a short time they found themselves 
standing upon detached fragments of 
rock, against which the waves beat 
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vehemently y. sometimes dashing almost 
to their feet. Turning again to the 
east, they moved cautiously forward, 
keeping themselves as close as possible 
to the ^ce of the permanent rock, 
until they had attained the point where 
its direction -changed to the north- 
ward. Here they stopped for a mo- 
ment, and looked anxiously over the 
water, but nothing could be clearly 
distinguished. 

" It must be farther to the north : 
it was nearly opposite where we were 
standing," said Jarvis, and putting his 
hand to the side of his mouth, he 
cried ** Boat, ahoy !" 

In a moment came the response 
from the direction he had anticipated, 
" Ahoy, there !" 

«* All right," he said quietly, ** we 
can get nearer than this." And De- 
lancey called, " Cap you hold on a 
while longer?" 

*' Yes," was the reply, " but for 
God's sake lose no time." 

**Aye, aye," cried Delancey, and 
then our two friends bent all their 
energies to the task immediately be- 
fore them. They had gone but a few 
yards, and Delancey was attempting 
to pass a sharp projection, when the 
rope which he carried in his hand 
caught upon a point of rock, jerking 
him off his feet, and leaving him sus- 
pended over a chasm, the rise and 
fall of the water in^ which indicated a 
communication below with the angry 
monster outside. As he fell, his right 
leg struck a ragged edge, receiving a 
severe wound. 

No sound came from his lips, but 
he ground his teeth together, and griped 
the rope spasmodically as he felt a 
deadly sickness coming over him. 
That which had caused the accident 
however, was fated to save him. The 
loop still clung to the point, and Jarvis 
springing forward, dropped his coil, 
and with his strong arms drew his 
friend up on' a flat rock at the side of 
the abyss. He lay there a moment 
exhausted, and then, as the faintness 
passed away, started up, regardless of 



the pain, of which indeed in the ex- 
citement he was scarcely conscious, 
and again pressed forward. 

A short distance farther had been 
accomplished, when a voice sounded 
from the vessel, "Halloo!" This 
time it seemed nearer and just on their 
right. Steadying themselves, and turn- 
ing in that direction they could distin- 
guish an object shapeless and vague, 
but apparently still, while all around 
it was motion. 

Delancey cried " Courage !" and 
then they looked about them. The 
rocks upon which they stood, formed 
a little platform which afforded a tole- 
rably safe footing, probably as good a 
place as any which they could find for 
the attempt which they contemplated. 
It had also the very great advantage, 
of vicinity to the vessel. Now there- 
fore their work was to begin in earnest, 
and for a moment the eyes of each 
sought those of the other. In the dark- 
ness little more than form could be 
distinguished. Delancey knew that the 
bleeding from his wound was weaken- 
ing him when he most needed strength, 
and grasping the hand of Jarvis, said 
quietly, "My mother." Jarvis warmly 
returned the pressure, but said nothing, 
and the two prepared for action. 

But a short time had elapsed since 
Delancey's return from the house, and 
Clarkson and Fuller the owner, aroused 
from their first deep sleep, and stop- 
ping to make some preparations 
in view of a possible contingency, 
were but now slowly making the as- 
cent of the hill, ignorant of what had 
been transpiring on the other side. 

It seemed probable to those on the 
shore, that the vessel had been dashed 
upon the reef in such a manner, that 
her hull had been crushed in and she 
remained suspended as it were, and 
partially protected from the force of 
the sea. But how soon she might be 
swept ofl^ by a wave higher than the 
rest, or the strain being too great for 
the strength of her timbers, might 
part and sink on either side ; or sup- 
posing her to hpld, how long the 
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Strength of those on board would be 
suffiaent to sustain the buffeting to 
which they were exposed^ was in the 
darkness extremely uncertain. Our 
fi^ends therefore dared not delay the 
attempt at their deliverance until the 
arrival of reinforcements. 

There was but one mode of proce- 
dure which seemed likely to prove 
effective. It was clear that if any one 
upon the vessel should trust himself to 
the waves, presuming upon the vicinity 
of the land, the chances were largely 
in favor of his being killed immediately 
by being dashed against the rocks. 
Some reliable communication must 
therefore be established between the 
vessel and the point where they stood. 
Simultaneously perceiving the ne- 
cessities of the case, Jarvis went to 
work and firmly fastened one end of 
the heavier rope around a loose rock 
which rested against the face of the 
cliff, while Delancey, after roughly 
bandaging his wounded leg, took the 
other end, and tied the smaller rope 
to it. Then taking from his pocket 
a pebble of convenient size and shape, 
which he had picked up when return- 
ing from the house, he fastened it 
securely to the other end of the smal- 
ler rope, or cord, as I shall call it 
to distinguish it from the other. This 
cord he shook out, so that it lay 
loosely upon the rocks. 

These preparations being completed, 
he approached as near the vessel as 
the necessity of a safe footing would 
allow, and again hailed those on board. 
<« Ahoy, there !" 
« Aye, Aye I" 

" I am going to throw you a rope ; 
can you catch it ?" 

<« Try," was the laconic response. 
*< All right," said Delancey, and 
planting himself firmly, he hurled the 
pebble in the direction of the vessel. 
Iri vain! The waves caught it, and 
mossed it back toward him. Drawing 
the cord, he again threw it, but 
itill unsuccessfully. Discouraged, he 
-rested a moment, when the voice came 
from the vessel : 



** Have you thrown the rope ?" 

" Yes. Bui it fell short," he re- 
plied. Then a third voice was heard, 
calling from above, **Halloo, Delan- 
cey ! Where are you ?" 

** Oh ! Clarkson ! Get a fire up on 
the rock as soon as possible old fellow, 
a rouser." And Delancey's ebbing 
courage showed new life in the tone 
of his voice. " Throw some light on 
this infernal darkness." 

Clarkson and Fuller did not stop to 
question, but went instantly to work 
to collect fuel. The poor wretches 
outside, hearing the conference, wasted 
no strength in further queries. A few 
minutes passed during which those 
below waited anxiously upon the 
movements of those above. At first 
no material could be found that did 
not seem thoroughly soaked, but at 
length Fuller discovered some wood 
piled by the wind in a crevice, and 
upon removing the upper layer, found 
beneath, that which was light and dry. 
And Clarkson brought a great armftil 
of pine branches from the top of the 
hill. 

Then after a little a gleam struck 
the water some distance from the 
shore, but as instantly died away. 
Again it glanced before them, and 
grew brighter, dancing fitfully upon 
the waves, and approaching nearer as 
the flame rose higher. And between 
the light and the shore, perhaps thirty 
yards from the latter, lay the vessel, 
apparently a schooner, with her bow 
.high out of the water, and her dark 
hull occasionally lighted by the fire, 
as the builders continued to heap fresh 
wood upon it. Huddled on the higher 
part of the deck where they were 
niost secure, several figures could be 
distinguished, watching eagerly the 
motion of those on the top of the cliff. 
The others were still hidden in the 
impenetrable darkness beneath. 

Delancey, who had all along taken 
the lead, now perceived two rocks a 
short distance from each other • the 
first a little to his right, and the farther 
of them diTgjlli^tween him and the 
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vessely and probably twelve or fifteen 
feet nearer to it^ than that on which 
he stood. Tying the cord loosely 
about his waist^ he made a spring, 
and alighted safely upon the first of 
these, then crossing it, he sprang 
boldly for the other. But he had not 
calculated the distance accurately 
enough, and, just striking it with his 
feet, he immediately found himself 
immersed in the water. Puffing and 
blowing he came to the sur^ce. His 
position was a perilous one, but he 
was a good swimmer, and he was able 
after some exertion, and with ihe aid 
of the rough barnacles with which 
the side of the rock was covered, to 
climb to the desired spot. 

After a short rest, he called, *' Look 
out there !" and having attracted the 
attention of the anxious watchers, 
drew the loose cord to the rock upon 
which he was now standing, and threw 
the stone with all his force, endeavor- 
ing to cast it beyond the waiting group. 
The weight of the cord retarded it 
considerably, but it struck the deck 
of the vessel and then caught in the 
tackle. Immediately a glad cry an- 
nounced that it had been seized by 
those on board. 

** Now haul in," cried Delancey. 

This they proceeded to do, and 
slowly the cord fell off into the water. 
Then the larger rope began to move, 
and Delancey, drawing it from the 
shore, played it out, to ease its pas- 
sage. In a short time it was pulled 
quite taut, and fastened to the forward 

rigging. 

" Now hold on till I come," Del- 
ancey said, and . climbing upon this 
impromptu bridge, he worked him-, 
self slowly along, now washed by the 
passing waves, and now left swinging 
high in the air, until he reached the 
sloping deck. The hearty grasp of a 
hard hand greeted him, as he came 
on board. 

CHAPTER V. 

There was little time to be spent 
in questioning. A hurried glance took 



an account of those to be savad : one, 
whose drenched garments bespoke 
her a woman, and a gray-haired man, 
evidently passengers,-and three young- 
er men who must belong to the crew. 
The Captain, helmsman, and one 
other, who had been near the stern^ 
were supposed to have gone overboard 
when the schooner struck. 

A short parley determined the plan 
of action. Those of the crew who 
still clung to the vessel, were too much 
weakened to be able to do much more 
than take care of themselves. Delan- 
cey, however, who had been exerting 
himself for some time past, to an ex- 
tent very unusual for him, still felt 
himself sustained by nervous power, 
and was ready for any labor. 

Retaining therefore, one end of the 
cord, he sent one of the crew ashore 
with the other in the same manner in 
which he had come aboard. Then 
taking a strong rope from the vessel, 
he looped one end around the cable 
attached to the shore, and fastened the 
end of the cord to it ; then fastened 
the hanging rope around his body, 
leaving a sufficient length to allow of 
his readily reaching the water, and 
lashed the woman securely to him in 
such a style as to let him have the free 
use of his arms. She implored the 
old man, whom she called " father" 
to go first, but this he would not listen 
to, and Delancey assured her that they 
should both be safely landed. 

But though he spoke so confidently, 
he was far from certain of a favorable 
result, when, having notified those on 
shore, that all was ready, they com- 
mitted themselves to the waves. Keep- 
ing his own head, and that of his 
companion as much above the water 
as possible, he held firmly in his hands 
the suspended rope. The waters 
dashed wildly around them, and for 
much of the time all was dark save the 
glow of the fire on the cliff. His 
charge, terrified and silent, clung 
closely to him, her rapid breath touch- 
ing his cheek. 

As they rose upon an advancing 
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wave, the rope by which they sup- 
ported themselves was slackened, and 
Jarvis and the sailor, aided by Fuller, 
who by this time had made his way 
to the same point, with a steady pull, 
drew the loop toward the shore. 
Then the water fell, and the loop 
ceased moving. And so, a few feet 
at a time, washed hither and thither 
by the turbulent sea, they continued 
to near the shore, until they came into 
dangerous proximity to the rocks. 
Then Delancey, telling the unknown 
to hold fast by his shoulders, and tak- 
ing advantage of a high wave, raised 
himself so as to reach the strong rope, 
and painfully worked along it until 
they could be drawn up by those 
who were awaiting them. They 
were both quite exhausted, and our 
hero was content to rest himself in a 
secure place while Fuller made his 
way to the schooner to bring off the 
old man. 

This he succeeded in doing, much 
in the same manner in which the 
daughter had been brought, the latter 
notwithstanding her fatigue, assisting 
in pulling in the cord which moved 
the suspended rope. Then came the 
remaining sailors one at a time slowly 
creeping along the cable, and in less 
than half an hour the whole party was 
grouped at the foot of the cliff, Clark- 
son having built a roaring lire, and 
then joined the others, of whose pro- 
gress in the meantime, he had been 
for the most part unaware. 

The old gentleman, for as such he 
conducted himself, was very much 
prostrated by his exposure. He sat 
on a rock, his head resting on his 
daughter's knee. The younger men 
were gathered in front of them, con- 
sulting about the next move. They 
feared that if they should remain where 
they were until morning broke, his 
already weakened system might be too 
much reduced to be able to react. 
Yet the night continued so dark as to 
make it a dangerous experiment to 
attempt to carry him over the broken 
rocks and to the top of the cliff. Still, 



there seemed no other alternative, and 
it was decided to take the risk of the 
journey. 

First, however, it was necessary to 
remove the daughter and to this she 
was loth to agree. Nevertheless with 
a little argument they succeeded in 
convincing her, that it would make 
the trip a much more perilous one, if 
she should remain with them, and she 
at length consented to be conducted 
to the summit. Supported upon one 
side by Jarvis, and upon the other by 
Delancey she was safely taken around 
the point, and aided to climb the steep 
ascent. Worn out with labor and 
watching, and nervous with anxiety 
regarding her father, she trembled 
violently as she was led toward the 
fire. 

Seating her where she could feel 
its genial warmth, Jarvis again \yent 
below, to be of what assistance he 
might, while his friend, the tension 
of his nerves gradually yielding as his 
own mission seemed to end, now feel- 
ing his limbs grow weak and unsteady, 
remained to bear her company. 

By the light of the fire, he was able 
for the first time to see the features 
of his charge. He had heard her 
voice in entreaty and in thanks, and 
found it far from unpleasant : now 
sitting at a little distance from her, 
and from time to time uttering a word 
of encouragement, he was able to scan 
her countenance. 

Whatever head-covering she may 
have worn when on the vessel, had been 
lost in the passage from it. She sat 
with her back resting against a rock, 
her dripping dress clinging closely to 
her, her hands clasped upon her knees, 
and her head bent a little forward, 
gazing into the fire. Occasionally a 
nervous twitch passed over her face ; 
she would cast a hurried glance into 
the darkness toward the cove, then 
look searchingly into the eyes of her 
vis-a-vis, and then gradually allow her 
gaze to wander back to the Hames. 

Soft flaxen hair, now roughly push- 
ed back from her face, and falling in 
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wet tangled masses upon her shoulders : 
a complexion naturally fair, but now 
paler than its wont : honest hazel eyes, 
with a dash of just enough blue in 
them to make you uncertain what to 
call their color, shaded too by long 
lashesy and overarched by full but not 
heavy brows, a fraction darker than 
her hair: cheeks well rounded and 
smooth, and falling away by the deli- 
catest curve to a well developed chin : 
full rich lips, now however, compres- 
sed, and almost colorless: a fine open 
forehead ; and a nose, not decidedly 
Roman, but expressive, and with the 
nostrils expanded rather more widely 
than usual, on account of her excite- 
ment and irregular breathing. 

This was the outward seeming of 
her whom he had rescued from a 
watery grave, and resting in the luxuri- 
ousness of the thought, soothed by the 
warmth, and weakened by the loss of 
blood, and the over-excitement of the 
past few hours, he sank into a dreamy, 
semi-conscious state, in which fan- 
tastic images chased one another 
through his mind, mixing the past and 
the present, the real and the unreal, 
in inextricable confusion. Suddenly 
his companion started up, with an ex- 
clamation which brought him back to 
a sense of his surroundings. And 
then, bearing the old man in their 
arms, the remainder of the party drew 
toward the place where he was sitting. 

I have said ** old man,'* and such 
in the darkness, he had seemed, and 
even now you could not well call him 
otherwise. Perhaps not more than 
fifty-five years of age, his hair was 
gray, nearly white in fact, and this 
together with his feeble frame, told 
that the vigor of youth was for him 
long past. Yet now again safe with 
his daughter and warmed by the fire, 
he rapidly revived, so that in a few 
minutes he declared himself able to 
walk to the house, whither they all 
desired to betake themselves. They* 
determined therefore to lose no time 
in going. 

When Delancey attempted to rise. 



however, he found that his wounded 
leg had become very stifi^, and pained 
him so greatly that he was unable to 
use it. He laughed as he announced 
the fact, but the rigid line of his lips 
betrayed the agony which he was en- 
during. The young lady and her 
father, all in fact, gathered around him, 
judging with concern, that the injury 
and suffering must be great, in inverse 
proportion to its manifestation. He 
assured them that it was but a trifle, 
that he was ashamed of himself for 
speaking of it, but he could not deny, 
that at that moment he was unable to 
walk. This was a new complication, 
but there was no outlet except for 
those who were strongest to carry him 
with them. 

Until this moment, absorbed as they 
had been in other matters, they had 
scarcely remembered the poor fellows 
who had been washed overboard, and 
who might by some chance, reach the 
shore alive. But now it was determ- 
ined that Fuller should remain and 
watch, while the others rested. 

And so, slowly and carefully feeling 
the way through the darkness, the 
procession took up its line of march 
for the shelter, which it reached 
without accident, just as the clock 
struck two. 

" Two o'clock !" said Delancey to 
himself. The time which had passed 
since he left that place with Jarvis, 
seemed as long as all his previous life. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was fully ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The sun was high in the heav- 
ens, but ever and anon heavy masses, 
'* the clouds returning after the rain," 
swept across the sky, which was O ! 
so blue, so blue ! Great waves lashed 
the shore, and hurled themselves 
against the rocky point perhaps with 
even more force than during the past 
night. Fuller had watched in vain. 
No living thing came to the shore out 
of that turbulent sea. 

Those who were housed slept late. 
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The old gentleman stiJ] kept to his 
bed, resting we]] ; but a little while 
ago the sailors had gone out to patrol 
the coast, and save what they could 
from the devouring waves, for the 
vessel had gone to pieces during the 
night. Clarkson had taken horse for 
Ellsworth in search of a surgeon when 
the others turned in, and had not yet 
completed the second score of his 
forty miles ride. Jarvis in the kitchen 
with nice skill prepared a nourishing 
or composing draught, then went on 
tiptoe to the door of the room wherein 
his friend lay, with a whispered in- 

3uiry, or strode to and fro before the 
oor, whipping offthe dandelion heads 
with a switch, and talking to himself. 

But how was it within ? *' See, it 
comes nearer, nearer !" The hot face 
of the patient was raised a little from 
the pillow, his brows were somewhat 
knitted, and he stared at the wall of 
the dusky room. The windows were 
darkened with curtains, but between 
these stole a little of the cool morning 
air. It did not soothe the fevered 
head. A quick movement twisted the 
wounded leg, and with a groan the 
sufferer let himself down again on the 
pillow. For a minute there was only 
the heavy breathing, mingled with a 
plaintive moan, such as brought mois- 
ture to the eyes of the fair watcher. 

But the quiet endured not long. 
"Jarvis, do you see that light? See, 
it moves, it's afloat, afloat on this ter- 
rible sea! Help! Oh! God!" Then 
suddenly changing his tone, and speak- 
ing soothingly, he continued, "There 
it's all right now, hold on, only a 
minute." " Good, eight feet at least ! 
Cheerily, Cheerily!" Then reflect- 
ively, " What lovely eyes ! I wonder 
if this is not something like Heaven ? 
What a glorious fire ! It warms my 
heart." 

Again he was on the mountain : 
'* How it blows ! 

*Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 

flying,— 
Blow, bugle ; answer echoes, dying, dying, 

dying-* " 



His voice sank to a whisper, while 
a chill crept over the lady, and she 
shivered as she sat. She passed her 
hand over his brow, and it seemed to 
quiet him for a moment, then he re- 
commenced : ** Jarvis, there's going 
to be trouble on the shore, I am sure. 
There's the fog-fiend, creeping, creep- 
ing, creeping. — Shall I sing you some- 
thing I heard the other day ? 

* And then my darling, when the ship 

Was rocking on the wave, — 
When mighty tempests round us roared. 
And all the masts went overboard * 

** Hurrah ! Why Jarvis, that 's a 
two-pounder at least ! Three cheers 
for the king of the catch ! 

* A life on the Ocean wave, 

And a home on the rolling deep, — 

Where the scattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep !* 

*' Clarkson, I have a glacier in my 
knapsack with all the marks on it : 
'Fuller, July 28th, 1858,' that's it. 
You'll find it on the upper shelf, — I 
put it there the night of the wreck. 
There was a wreck, wasn't there ? 
How dark it is! Pah! this fog is 
enough to choke one. Jarvis, my dear 
fellow, vou must be able to see it now. 
How queer ! They have a fire in the 
middle of the deck, — a great roaring 
fire, and a young lady sitting by it with 
long flaxen hair filing over her shoul- 
ders." '* Yes, I'm coming, I'm com- 
ing ! Beware that rock ; I struck it as 
I crept around the point. Lady, 
don't tell my mother that I hurt my 
leg; she would be half wild, and it 
isn't any matter, — I don't feel it now. 
I can walk as well as ever, see ! — 
Oh!" 

He had started up and wrenched 
his wounded limb. " There, lie still, 
lie still," gently spoke his nurse, again 
'smoothing his brow; and before he 
could say anything more, she began 
slowly, — (truly it was a sweet voice !) 
to sing a lullaby : — 
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" Hush heroy hush ! 

Begone that fevered flush ! 
May coolness be borne on the breeze to thee, 
Thy pillow as down of the eider be, — 

So hush hero, hush ! 

Peace hero, peace ! 

From pain O ! find release ! 
Thy troubles be lifted, and float away. 
While over thy senses a charm I lay, — 

So peace hero, peace ! 

Sleep hero, sleep ! 

May slumber o*er thee creep ! 
And bear thee away to that fairy clime. 
Where joy ever muffles the wheels of time, — 

So sleep hero, sleep ! 

Dream hero, dream ! 

Sweet visions round thee gleam !' 
As angels to bless thee, they come, they go. 
And o'er thee their heavenly spell they throw, — 

So dream hero, dream ! 

Rest hero, rest ! j 
By sweetest dreams possessed. 
Thy spirit shall strengthen for work anew. 
For labor that is but the heroes due, — 
So rest hero, rest ! 

She repeated each stanaui twice, 
the second time in a lower tone than 
the first. The patient moved a little 
restlessly, and moaned once or twice, 
but, as she continued, gradually settled 
into an easy position, and ere she had 
ended, slept. 

She, the unknown, remained sitting 
near the head of the bed, motionless, 
save that she slowly fanned the flushed 
brow of the sleeper. Her appearance 
had been considerably, changed since 
she rose out of the sea. Her dishev- 
elled hair had dried, and being parted 
on the forehead, and smoothly combed 
back, fell^ in loose waves over her 
temples, and wasjtwisted into a coil 
at the back of her head. Her wet 
garments had been replaced by dry 
ones from the limited wardrobe of 
Mrs. Fuller, which, though they did 
not fit their new possessor, had been 
made, by a little deft manipulation, to 
gracefully drape her form. 



Her countenance bespoke much 
anxiety, and withal, much gratitude 
and respect. Quietly she sat, and 
fanned, fanned, fanned, now with one 
hand, now with the other, while he 
slept with irregular and heavy breath- 
ing, and an occasional restless roll of 
his head, or toss of his arms. 

Henry Jarvis sat by the well with- 
out. He had already picked up all 
the tools, etc., which lay about, had 
piled the wood in a corner, and had 
been down the well after the bucket, 
which had fallen over and was floating 
on the water. He now sat, with his 
glasses perched upon his nose, and 
whittled at a piece of a pine shingle, 
which he cut into all sorts of grotesque 
shapes, casting the while an occasional 
glance up the road, and growling at 
those who came not. 

" They could have made a brand- 
new Doctor in New York in less time 
than this," grumbled he. " Not ride 
forty miles in seven hours ! The • two- 
thirty-nine-and-a-half without whip or 
stick* don't grow on this coast. 1 say 
Fuller, you feed your horse on sloes, 
don't you ?" Inasmuch as the ques- 
tion was put in an undertone, and the 
individual addressed was busied out of 
sight down by the sea, no response 
was elicited. But it was not needed 
by the speaker, who continued his 
comments and criticisms at great 
length. 

The day grew older. It was now 
high noon. The cows which had 
been grazing up and down in the vicin- 
ity of the house during the morning, 
sometimes raising their mild eyes in 
wonderment at the eccentric move- 
ments of this lord of creation, now 
stood meditative in the shade of a tree 
near by, idly chewing the cud, and 
switching off the flies with their tails, 
with an occasional resentful turn of 
the head toward one which could not 
«be so reached. y 

The fowls also looked as if their 
morning's occupation had lost its ori- 
ginal zest, and strolled lazily about, 
picking daintily among the grass, or. 
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burrowing in the ground, covered 
their feathers with the delicious soft 
dust, or stood on one leg, wisely 
winking at each other about the hoards 
of good things which were to be found 
— they knew where ! 

The ground had rapidly dried, and 
save the greater clearness of the air, 
and the reverberating bellow from the 
sea there was no sign of the recent 
storm. As vet no one had returned 
to report what success had been met 
with in saving articles from the wreck. 
Such was the response with which 
Jarvis met the inquiry of the old gentle- 
man, who now appeared at the door. 



He had already learned of the condi- 
tion of Delancey, and the non-arrival 
of Clarkson with the physician, and 
spoke with much feeling of his daugh- 
ter's and his own wonderful escape, 
and the present peril of him who was 
the principal actor in effecting it. 

The sun was fifteen minutes beyond 
the meridian. Jarvis, who had not 
long allowed his eye to wander from 
the point at which the road issued 
from among the trees, rose from his 
seat uttering a nondescript sound 
which caused his companion to turn 
in the same direction. Behold a 
chariot, and a horseman following. 



THE RECOVERY. 

MY bed is left, my sickness fled. 
My friendly strength returning : 
And I, at window or at desk. 
My former joys am learning. 

How sweet the dear familiar task, — 
The welcome song composing : 

How fresh the air, how soft the light 
Upon the earth reposing. 

Now blest be all these cheerful things,- 
The sun and shining weather. 

The glow of noon, the tender night. 
The dawn upon the heather. 

And blest be He whose loving hand. 
My care and grief dispersing. 

Frees me from pain, that I again 
Enjoy my humble versing. 
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MORE ABOUT THE TRUE GUIDE. 



IN the last number of the Friend an 
article entitled " The True Guide" 
was earnestly devoted to the purpose 
of discovering, if possible, the true 
source of authority in matters moral 
and religious. With the purpose of 
that article we have the fullest sym- 
pathy ; but from the majority of its 
conclusions we most heartily dissent. 
With many of its facts we do not care 
to disagree. If they are facts they do 
not trouble us. But as to the inter- 
pretation of these facts there is much 
room for difference. The superiority 
of Christianity to any heathen system 
we hasten to affirm ; but that this supe- 
riority indicates anything supernat- 
ural in Christianity, or any authority 
on its part, other than that which is 
always vested in the truth we see no 
reason to believe. And we hold it 
worse than useless to prove a-priori 
that such an authority must be had 
when every day is strengthening the 
conviction that it is no where to be 
found; worse than useless to prove 
that men should *' mount up on wings, 
like eagles", when the fact is plainer 
than the sAn which blazes in the 
heavens that no Daedalian art is equal 
to the task of fitting us with such ap- 
pendages, and for the best of reasons ; 
because we need them no more than 
did Correggio's angels, like which the 
spirit is sustained and raised to Heaven 
by its own inherent lightness. 

At the very beginning of his search 
for " The True Guide," does not our 
friend mistake in thinking that from 
his point of view the claims of Roman 
Catholic and Evangelical authority 
are of so little worth as he would 
have us to believe. The only reason 
that he gives for his opinion applies 
with almost, if not quite, as much 
damage to his own idea. The Roman 
notion is that Holy Writ must be in- 
terpreted by Holy Church ; the Evan- 
gelical belief that ''special grace" is 
necessary to anoint the eyes of him 



that reads. To these methods it is 
objected that "other minds and nqt 
your own are to interpret the word 
of God for you." But is not this 
true, except in isolated cases, of those 
who with our friend assert, "The 
Bible is our creed"? Unless a man 
can read the Bible* in the original 
Hebrew and Greek, must he not 
trust to the translators and exposi- 
tors, and is not his trust therefore in 
man and not in God } " You part 
with the right of private judgment 
and your sense of responsibility is 
weakened," he tells the Romanist and 
Calvinist. But does he not part with 
that same right, except in so far as he 
judges, with such help as he can get, 
of what the Bible teaches ? Or does 
he mean that he can judge between 
the Bible and itself; can compare 
one Gospel, or precept, or passage 
with another, and decide which is 
best ; can decide for himself whether 
the words of Jesus are "spirit and 
life," or not? If this last is his mean- 
ing he has given up all that the most 
vigorous opponent of authority can 
ask. He has decided that the soul 
can sit in judgment on the Bible and the 
Churches, and that hence the Soul 
itself is, in the last analysis, its own 
authority. 

But we have no right to think that 
this is his meaning; for hiad it been 
his article would never have been 
written. His right of private judg- 
ment is the right of judging what the 
Bible teaches, not the right of judging 
whether it teaches the truth or no. 
And we are free to say that between 
this right and the no-right of the 
Romanist and Calvinist, there is no 
moral choice ; but practically, we must 
go with these, against our friend, if 
we accept his premises. Can the 
fallible interpret the infallible ? If 
the Bible is written in the language 
of Heaven, is the ability of Earth 
equal to comprehending it ? It may 
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as the great fb:m2am sf spiritaa! trsih ? 
To which we answer thai it happens 
so because man's nature is adapted fbr 
receiving spiritual truth ; the God that 
was in Moses, David and Isaiah, quick- 
ening the God that is in us. So mr 
from proving that Humanitr is with- 
out God or inspiration save at second 
hand, the fiict that Jesus has been 
welcomed by the ages is proof suffic- 
ient that the deep in him calls not 
upon our deep of faith and sanctity in 
vain. In so far as the Bible is accept- 
ed becaufc its truth is seen, the spi- 
ritual in man is witnessed to, and 
only to the extent that it has been 
tlm» retcived ha» it been a source of 



lifaL. If tBce c*^ ^' ^tsse cations and 
bees alwars in diefntnre 
a fViTi post, how dif- 
circT woQjd hare been! 
Icis Scsirt \IiI! 13 his remarkable 
essar "Or li icti ,^ has shown con- 
ds^vely that ii 2$ ro the despotism 
of ccisrcai and anthontr that we most 
go for the secret of die stationary 
civilizations and stadonanr barbarisms 
of the world. And M. Renam has 
indicated the crowning glory in the 
life of Jesus, when he tells us that 
" he laid the comer stone of pro- 
gress ;" for to do this and not to sad- 
dle men with «an authority from 
which there can be no appeal," is to 
confer a benefit as lasting as the n(ce 
itself. 

The very history which our friend 
invokes in favor of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, is proof enough that inspiration 
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is the property of the soul and the 
race rather than of any isolated class 
of men or books, for a closer study 
will reveal to him that it was not the 
shut Bible but the shut mind that 
reduced Romanism to its condition in 
the fifteenth century ; nor was it so 
much the open and free Bible that 
improved this state of things as it was 
the open and free mind which made 
the Bible open and free, and a great 
many other things that had. been shut 
up and hid away. The New Testa- 
ment did not make the Reformation 
any more than the Old Testament 
made Christianity. In both cases it 
was an inspired man that did the 
work. And it would be as absurd to 
make Luther an authority because he 
transcended Romanism as to make 
Jesus an authority because of his supe- 
riority to Greek and Roman, or 
Semitic faith. 

We have no wish to de^y that to 
the Semitic race was intrusted the 
grandest task that fell to any of the 
nations in the olden time, but when 
comparing the results of its endeavor 
with the attainments of its Greek and 
Roman neighbors, in the same direc- 
tion, it ought to be remembered that 
Greece and Rome had their appro- 
priate work, and did it every whit as 
thoroughly as Judea did her own. 
To Greece it was given to be the 
patron of Beauty, and to Rome to be 
the advocate of Law just as distinctly 
as it was given to Judea to witness for 
the idea of one God. If Greek and 
Roman piety were far below the level 
of Semitic faith, so it might be re- 
torted that if Judea was a master at 
religion, she was painfully deficient 
in many things in. which the Romans 
and the Greeks excelled. Judea did 
nothing for art, nothing for agricul- 
ture, nothing for law, nothing for 
"divine philosophy." But if an au- 
/ thoritative revelation is as great a 
blessing as our friend supposes, the 
Jewish people ought not to have been 
so stationary as it has been for the 
last two thousand years. With the 



Old Testament in its hands it has 
made absolutely no progress. With 
higher truth than either Greece or 
Rome it was less prepared than either 
of these nations to receive the highest 
truth of all. Jesus of Nazareth came 
to his own and his own received ' 
him not, and for the simple reason 
that they regarded the Old Testament 
as a*n authority. What better warn- 
ing could we have against so danger- 
ous a principle? 

It may be said that no such advance 
is possible from Christianity, as Chris- 
tianity was from Judaism, and that 
hence . we need not fear to use the 
words of Jesus as ** an authority which 
admits of no appeal." But it is not 
as if this reliance on authority only 
made further growth impossible; It 
dwarfs the growth already won, turn- 
ing the fresh young tree into a gnarled 
and juicel^ss stump that furnishes no 
shade and bears no decent fruit. 
When men say, "Let us seek no fur- 
ther, we have truth enough already," 
that which they have begins to rot 
upon their hands. Only by keeping 
our hearts open to the future can we 
appreciate the past and come to see 
its finest uses. 

Especially unjust do we regard our 
friend's comparisons between the 
Greek philosophers and the New 
Testament. Morality is a progres- 
sive science and it would be only fair 
to compare the morality of Jesus with 
that of Antonine and Epictetus instead 
of going back to Socrates, who lived 
four hundred years before his time. 
If we had space we might dispute his 
estimate of this exalted soul, but we 
have not, nor is it necessary to our 
purpose. It was scarcely worth while 
to quote Tertullian's opinion about 
Plato, or Justin Martyr's. Many Ter- 
tullians would not make one Plato, 
even if the fiery African had not been 
the consummate bigot that he was, 
but even he conceived of Christianity 
as a growth and a development. Ex- 
actly the same conception which Pro- 
fessor Temple in the Essays and 
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Reviews embodies in his article ** The 
Edacation of the World," Tertullitn 
maintains in his traa De yirginibms 
FelandU, He did not think the Gos- 
pel a finality, but said it must be sup- 
plemented by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. And if Justin Martyr had 
to be quoted, why should he be mis- 
quoted ? Nothing is more character- 
istic of this writer than his doctrine 
of the Aoyo^ OTreQfiaTiKog (Spermatic 
word), the Christ in every man; 
the light that lighteth every man 
that comes into the world. The only 
writing ever ascribed to Justin that 
contains the taunt that Plato stole his 
wisdom from the Jewish Scripures is 
his " Exhortation to the Greeks," 
and it is more than doubtful ivhether 
Justin wrote it. At any rate a theory 
which considers Plato's doctrine of 
ideas a distortion of Exodus xxv, 
where Moses sees the pattern in the 
mount, is hardly worth considering. 
But what if Plato did learn of the 
Egyptians and Socrates of somebody 
else ? Is it absolutely certain that 
Jesus evolved every word of his belief 
from his own consciousness, that nei- 
ther Hebrew prophecy nor Greek 
thought, with which in his time Juda- 
ism was 'being subtly interfused, nor 
the beautiful although ascetic doctrines 
of the Essenes did anything for his soul ? 
But our friend mistakes in supposing 
that Plato's Georgias is considered 
the highest type of Greek or Roman 
ethical thought. It does not compare 
with Seneca, much less with Antonine 
or Epictetus. But a worse passage 
than the one referred to in the Georgias, 
can be found in the New Testament, 
viz. : in Romans xii, 20. Better to 
refrain from vengeance for the sake 
of punishing our enemy than to de- 
grade our virtue into the instrument of 
our revenge. 

We will agree to prove that there 
is not a moral or religious statement in 
the Bible, that has stood the test of 
time that was not clearly taught in 
other faiths before the birth of Jesus. 
But though it could be proved that 



he was every way superior and in ad- 
vince of other men in these respects, 
as in his personal and historic force 
he was no doubt, it would by no 
means follow that the New Testa- 
ment or even his own thought, is 
" an authority that admits of no ap- 
peal." To argue thus would not be 
less absurd than to isolate the finest 
rose that grows upon your favorite 
bush in June, from all its brother 
roses, and say ''This is too beautiful to 
be a rose." How foolish this would 
be ! But is it less so when the tree 
of universal life holds up to Heaven 
the fragrant blossom of a life like that 
of Jesus, instead of saying "See what 
a man can do, God helping him !" to 
cry ** This is too wonderful to be a 
man ; this is no natural product of 
the human race but something preter- 
natural" ? 

But the last answer to this demand 
for an authority external to the soul 
is that no such authority is either 
actual or possible. It is not possible 
because nothing is really binding on 
the soul but what it personally appre- 
hends as spiritually true. " Who- 
ever" says Fichte, ** acts upon authority 
necessarily acts without conscience." 
But more than this, it is nowhere to 
be actually found. If then our friend 
had proved ten times as conclusively 
as he has, the need of **an authori- 
tative source of truth for all men for 
all time to come," what good would 
have been done when the first steps 
of honest, critical induction lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that such 
a source is infinitely harder to discover 
than the sources of the Nile. Will 
he say that the whole Bible is that 
source ? But the teachings of the New 
Testament are often in direct opposi- 
tion to the teachings of the Old. Will 
he say that it is the whole of the New 
Testament ? But it is impossible to 
say who wrote the Fourth Gospel, the 
Book of Acts, and half of the Epistles. 
The first two Gospels in their present 
form were certainly not written by 
the men whose names they bear. Why 
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then should writings^ written nobody 
knows when or by whom, be arbit- 
rarily declared to be authoritative or 
infallible. Will he then fall back 
upon the words of Jesus and say that 
they at least are all that he desires ? 
But between conflicting authorities 
who shall' inform him as to what words 
are really his ? Will he assert with 
Parker that of the sayings ascribed to 
Jesus " the loftiest seem most likely 
to be genuine/' and attempt to judge 
for himself which are the loftiest? 
Undoubtedly he will. But by this 
very act he will upset the theory which 
he has built with so much care and 
prove that after all the individual soul 



is to itself the highest arbiter of truth 
and good. For the moment that a 
man accepts the truth of Jesus because 
he feels it to be true he says "Amen I" 
to the demand which that great spirit 
always makes on his disciples : «*Why. 
' even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right ?" Yes, why do we not ? For 
the spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of 
God, and if children then heirs, heirs 
to his nature, heirs to- his truth and 
love. "Henceforth I call you not 
servants" saith the Spirit ; ** Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you." 

John W. Chadwick. 



THE COMING DISPENSATION. 



INWROUGHT into the belief of 
the world at the present time, is 
the impression of a great and trans- 
forming change about to visit human 
society. The shadow of this belief 
casts itself into all the churches of 
Christendom, into the bosom of the 
narrowest sect that represents in any 
form a phase or style of the Christian 
doctrine. 

It is colored indeed bv the idolatries 
that there find a home; the trans- 
formation is to be in their interest, to 
the establishment of their darling 
creeds and modes of observance. The 
millennium is to be of Presbyterianism, 
Methodism, water Baptism or the 
like, at any rate of an institution, of 
evangelical ecclesiasticism. It is the 
Jewish dream of the Shiloh and their 
rehabilitated church and state ; dim 
and distorted ray of the coming light, 
that has found its way even into these 
darkened minds, and flatters them that 
the millenial future is for them. 

But with stronger force, as with 
clearer distinctness and precision, 
comes this persuasion to the open and 



enlarged mind. The conviction with 
such may be described as universal 
that we stand on the threshold of a 
new era, that the messias of a true 
redemption for man is about to be 
born, that this kingdom of heaven is 
nigh, even at the door. The omens 
point that way ; the ripening age of 
the world indicates it. Many have 
been running to and fro in the earth 
and knowledge has been increased. 
The agitation of the vital questions 
of liberty, the removal of old abuses, 
the abolition of slavery, etc., is initi- 
ative and tuitional, preparatory for the 
great revolution. A reformation 
broader and deeper than any yet known 
to history, higher, more pure, catholic, 
elevating, dawns in our sky. The 
heralds are already abroad in the wild- 
erness, crying. Prepare ye the way, 
and make straight the paths for this 
coming ! 

Before this advent there lies much 
preliminary work to be done. There 
must be careful critical examination 
aiid sifting out from the past of the 
vital substantial elements, separating 
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therefrom the partial, the transitional 
and 'the obsolete, saving the good and 
casting away the bad. 

; What is Christianity ; what features 
jn it are* catholic, universal, and there- 
/fore everlasting; what is of the time 
. and the place, and therefore passing 
away ? How shall we regard Jesus, 
and what is the measure of his claim ? 
Who beside have been prophets of 
humanity, and what was their achieve- 
ment ? What for us have the saints 
and sages of the past of whatever name 
or nationality, — Pythagoras, Hermes, 
Zoroaster, Sakyamuni, Confucius, 
Apollonius of Syana, Parmenides, 
Socrates, Plotinus? How does the 
ancient stand beside the modern? 
Have there been inspired prophets and 
teachers in the latter time, and to 
what degree ? 

How does Jesus compare for prac- 
tical wisdom, say with Pythagoras? 
Had he the thought of organization, 
of realizing in family and in society, 
and if so what were his ideal con- 
ceptions, what their form and texture ? 
What are scriptures? What is the 
church, what its relations to the indi- 
vidual, to society, the state? What 
are the true ways of building up our 
life on the divine model, of realizing, 
of exalting our being to blessedness, — 
incitement and labor, devotions and 
action so proportioned and adjusted 
together, that work and worship shall 
meet and blend, work the glow of 
worship, and worship the inspiration 
and repose of work, and the day be 
spent in constant possession ? 

These are among our problems, im- 
perative to be attempted and yet not 
soon to be answered. Some of them 
will require large growth and much 
discernment and patience to be even 
proximately adjusted. 

Men will approach history with 
new interest when they come to see 
that all here is like, all prophecy is 
one, that the great problems of the 
realm of the spiritual and everlasting 
are opened from principle alone, from 
the truths of the higher reason our 



sole source of light, and that no com- 
munication or revealment from man 
or book, can disclose their secret or 
unwrap their mystery. What study 
of history there will be, critical but 
intelligent and entirely just ! 

We have not yet touched our real 
questions. We have had Christianity 
now for 1 800 years, and yet how little 
have we advanced ! To this hour Jesus 
has not yet found his biographer. 
The soul large, enfranchised and ex- 
alted enough to survey this soul, to 
tell us what he was, to describe and 
place him, flilly appreciative and yet 
entirely free, seems not to have ap- 
peared. It is perhaps the highest 
compliment to the genius and great- 
ness of that Galilean youth, that 
through these long ages he has so fil- 
led the eye and carried captive the 
heart of Christendom, that none have 
been able to see him well, to get per- 
spective enough to take his stature. 
He has overshadowed them, and that 
through no fault of his, but because 
the observers were diminutive men, 
of narrow eye-sight, not equal to their 
task. To day he is not understood, 
never has justice been quite done to 
his name. ^ Where there have been 
renunciants, they have generally been 
negative men, occupied with denial, 
not capable as would seem, of the 
higher discernment, never rising to 
affirmation. Our own age has wit- 
nessed two or three notable attempts 
to solve the problem, earnest, praise- 
worthy and helpful indeed, but still 
the world awaits the adequate historian 
of that little fact in Judea. 

He will come, sure in the fulness 
of time. And with him the sifters 
and expounders also, the explorers 
of thought, who shall discriminate 
and classify, and bring forth to us the 
hidden riches of history. We shall 
see the names as they are, human and 
finite all, yet each in his measure 
divinely symbolic. As Apelles beheld 
many maidens to draw from to paint 
his perfect beauty, so we shall seek 
and study all the characters, to find 
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full rounded man, the model of hu- 
manity. 

It cannot be doubted that the Church 
of the Future thoroughly open-eyed 
and free, will yet be reverent as no 
age has ever been before. The rever- 
ence will be deeper, for it will be 
more sober, pure, wise and healthful. 
History will be used sacramental!^. 
Men will hold in profoundest venera- 
tion the illustrious names, the heroes 
and benefactors of the race. They 
will partake at this table for incite- 
ment and daily strength. All the ex- 
cellent lives will be garnered up, sought 
out, cherished and preserved for divin- 
est service. Each day will be begun 
in the use of the sacraments, all the 
wealth of humanity laid under requi- 
sition, — begun in the just sense with 
God. With obedience shall be free- 
dom, with reverence and service yet 
manhood and liberty. The souls it- 
ting down for the hour to this eu- 
charist of the Lord, shall rise anon 
and gird itself for utmost doing, to 
realize the infinite ideal. 

We may mistake the nearness of 
this era, for it is easy on that point to 



be under misapprehension. The pro- 
phets sought what and what manner 
of time, but the day or the hour knew 
no man. They saw things in succes- 
sion, but not in their distances ; star 
seemed close upon star. Generations 
and ages may yet intervene, for man- 
kind are slow to advance and grow up 
to their majority, but the prediction 
shall not fail. 

<<What voice shall bid the progress stay, 

Of truth's victorious car ? 
What arm arrest the growing day, 

Or quench the solar star ?** 

Meanwhile to each one of us lies 
work to be wrought. Every duty 
done, every trial borne and vanquished, 
every service, though of the humblest, 
for humanity, helps to pave the way 
and haste forward the coming of the 
Most High. Devoting ourselves pro • 
foundly to the cultivation of character, 
and, the exertions of labor, we can- 
not fail to do and accomplish for the 
millennial reign. * 

C. D. B. Mills. 
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I WISH to address myself particu- 
larly to the people called Quakers, 
as being myself one of their number. 
And first of all, let us have no calling 
of hard names. You are what you 
are : I recognize your rights and re- 
spect your feelings. I am what I am, 
your equal in all denominational af- 
fairs ; proud of an unbroken line of 
Quaker ancestors extending back for 
many generations ; as tenderly attached 
to our grand old society as I am to 
my immediate kindred. If I write 
words of criticism, show me that I am 
mistaken, and I will thank you, as if 
you had taken a blemish from my own 



mother; but angry response will do 
no good, nor will it make you appear 
the better Friends. And why not 
criticise ? The Jewish scripture is 
said to have been held so sacred that 
the copyist was obliged to retain even 
the slightest imperfection in the form 
of a letter. I know but one Friend 
who believes that our discipline is 
thus sacred as to its form. 

But it is too late to stand, debating 
texts. The holy page of Jewry, and 
the nobler testament that took its 
place have done their work, and ranged 
themselves with other books. Our 
curious Book of Discipline is dear to 
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us because of its history and the good 
thoughts that struggle through its cum- 
brous periods ; but its authority is not 
w'orth interpreting or enforcing. It 
^s no longer debatable, whether the 
spirit is higher than the word. That 
point is decided, and now we have 
to deal with a problem of education : 
namely, how shall we train ourselves 
so that all may enjoy that high com- 
munion with the spirit, which was 
the unusual privilege of those who 
wrote the words of scripture, and 
preached the truths of early Christi- 
anity ? If you think my statement too 
sweeping, look about you. Read the 
highest literature of the times. Ob- 
serve the unmistakeable drift of edu- 
cated thought. Mark the sturdy 
spirit of rebellion against existing 
creeds that is every where apparent. 
In our own society, how fruitless the 
effort to maintain the old order of pro- 
cedure. Even the overseers are driven 
to violate the ancient precept enjoin- 
ing plainness of speech, as they tax 
their imaginations to answer the 
Queries in a becoming form. The 
advices arc indeed read quarterly, but 
to half empty benches ; and the clerk's 
voice comes back in ominous echoes 
as he cons the familiar counsel. Why 
is this, dear friends ? You, who sit 
upon the high seats, declare with 
many sighs that it is because we have 
gone after the fashions of the world. 
Possibly. If we were inclined how- 
ever to bandy charges, might we not 
inquire if your own skirts were clear ? 
But I for one am willing to concede 
to you all the fidelity and sanctity that 
you claim. If the few score of men 
and women who manage our a^irs 
in trust are virtuous, it is well ; if the 
thousands of us who stand waiting 
and hesitating are too much occupied 
with trifling things, we must seek to 
do better ; but we cannot afford to be 
limited to this narrow view. What- 
ever our faults, we know in our hearts 
our affection for our mother church, 
our desire to keep within her fold, 
Qur solemn appreciation of the truths 



that she represents. It is not because 
of indifference that many of us are 
absent from our seats. It is because 
of unwillingness to participate in a 
form which is of doubtful meaning. 
The Society is so hedged about by 
traditions and written forms that its 
observances are stumbling blocks to 
many. If by going to meeting I seem 
to give assent to the dogma of magical 
inspiration, I must stay away. If 
going to meeting commits me to any 
dogma, I must keep away. So, many 
conscientious friends are kept from 
their places, because they will not act 
a falsehood. 

But I do not look at the matter in 
that way, The society existed before 
it had a discipline or a tradition. 
These are incidents of its life, and 
liable to change. A person outside 
might well hesitate before giving up 
his freedom of belief by coming for- 
ward to join our body in its present 
condition ; but we who are born mem- 
bers of the household may properly 
enough remain under the family roof 
while we sweep down the patrimonial 
cob-webs. 

I say, let us accept our heritage 
with gratitude, and till the soil with 
energy as our fathers did ; not tread- 
ing blindly in their footsteps, but seek- 
ing the best light of the day, as we 
apply ourselves to our work. I urge 
this, not for the sake of keeping alive 
an organization which should certainly 
die when it shall cease to be of use, 
but because I believe that it is our 
mission to lead on to that Great Society 
of Friends towards which the age is 
groping its way. We shall be fatally 
remiss if we neglect the call that is 
extended to us. We should go for- 
ward, not in pride, for it is by no 
merit of ours that we occupy a posi- 
tion of such peculiar interest, but 
thankful that we have a definite task 
before us. 

Our task is two-fold. We arc to 
discover, first a system of worship that 
shall accommodate all, and second a 
plan of church-organization that shall 
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be convenient, and tolerably secure 
from the opposite dangers of disintegra- 
tion and consolidation. 

That our own system is not now 
working successfully, is apparent to 
all. That the common pulpit-arrange- 
ment of the churches is inadequate, 
many enlightened clergymen are ready 
to confess. I take it for granted that 
meetings for worship will always be 
needed ; for although I know many 
earnest men and women who shrink 
from such places, still, it can hardly 
be said that they succeed in keeping 
their minds in a sweet and healthy 
state. We must come together ; and 
there can be little doubt that the 
Quaker meeting will form the basis 
of the new order. 

Truly, it was instituted in the light. 
Only the contrivances of men have 
thus far made it a seeming failure. It 
is indeed becoming that men should 
come in silence and sit down together, 
seeking to yield their spirits to the 
influence of the Holy Ghost. But 
our fathers who discovered this would 
seem to have been dazzled by the 
splendor of their discovery. It was 
so good, they made haste to declare 
that nothing else was good. In so 
doing they furnished an offset to 
another extravagance then prevalent. 
For people long before had felt the 
marvellous edification that came from 
the lips of one who lived nigh unto 
the Father, and, in their desire to en- 
joy this edification always, they had 
instituted the priestly office. Probably 
the new congregations of the Society 
of Friends will recognize both these 
principles. 

It is a common error, to suppose 
that some one form of worship must 
be the true one, and all others false. 
Not until the world is filled with 
people* of the same age, sex and tem- 
perament can such a notion be tenable. 
I think I behold in the future a great 
society of Friends, made up of many 
individual societies, some holding to 
silent meetings, some inviting well- 



digested discourse, some yielding to 
the sweet influence of song, some 
quite simple, others more complex — 
ALL bound together in charity and 
brotherhood. 

It should be remarked that the 
name. Society of Friends, is a general 
term which it is absurd for our deno- 
mination, or any other, to claim as its 
special property. It is a Society 
which was instituted by him who 
first proclaimed the sufficiency of the 
Inner Light — and it belongs to all who 
seek the guidance of the Inner Light. 

Foremost among those whom we 
may soon recognize as Friends are the 
Unitarian and other bodies who style 
themselves Liberal Christians. By 
many it is supposed that they will 
take the lead in organization, as they 
have already done in thought and 
culture ; but they are so burdened 
with a form of service which is cal- 
culated to render the pastor tenacious 
of his place, and the best thought of 
the congregation unproductive, that I 
think it will not do to wait for them. 
Besides, the very name they have re- 
cently adopted shows that as organi- 
zations they are not yet prepared for 
leadership. Liberal Christian — why 
liberal} To distinguish themselves 
from the orthodox Christians. Why 
then. Christian at all ? Why not 
leave the name to those who have 
borne it so long, and frankly choose 
another ? Because the stability of the 
churches required a name which 
should admit of two opposite inter- 
pretations. A is a Liberal Christian 
because he believes in the general 
plan of salvation which is implied in 
the word Christian, and only differs 
from his orthodox neighbor in the 
reading of a text which both receive 
as absolute authority. B is a Liberal 
Christian, because to him the word 
Christian symbolizes a faith and holi- 
ness which is prior and superior to 
any outward authority. 

Meanwhile, we young Quakers 
have nothing to do but mind the 
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Light, as oar fathers used to say. As 
we rdl'ect upon the matter, I think 
we ihall gradually resume the vacant 
places that are waiting for us ; the 
giSfted among us will gather courage to 
break the ignominious silence which 

/their pride is imposing upon them ; 

: the fountains of love and truth will 
be opened in a remarkable way ; in 
time the old book of Discipline will 
be tenderly laid aside j the govern- 
ment of each meeting will pass more 



and more into the hands of the con«- 
gregation ; the Yearly meetings will 
change from legislative bodies, to 
meetings for conference ; new meetings 
will be established; the claims of 
peace, temperance, equal justice, will 
DC brought before the people with 
power and effect ; and God will be 
glorified in the chastened spirit of his 
creatures. 

Hicks. 

1st mo, ijtb, 1867. 



THE GREAT QUESTION. 



[Robert Foster*8 thoughtful article, " The 
True Guide," published in the last number 
of The Friend, has awakened, as we ex- 
pected, a very lively interest. Our readers 
will find John W. Chadwick^s reply on 
another page. Since Mr. CHAi)wicK*s article 
was in hand we have received another 
paper on the same subject which we should 
like to present in full if space permitted. 
We subjoin a few paragraphs. — Editor.] 



THE TRUE GUIDE. 



ROBERT FOSTER, on page 17 
of the second volume of The 
Friend, with a spirit which is so ex- 
cellent as to indicate his having yield- 
ed to a higher guidance than that 
which is being recommended by him 
unto others, points us unto what he 
claims to be '* the True Guide." In 
much of what is said by him we can 
truthfully recognize our own exper- 
ience, and yet it seems to us that at 
times he is attempting to maintain, 
and halt between, two adverse opin- 
ions, and that he may, perhaps, to 
some extent, after having himself 
emerged into the perfect day, be still 
turning to the lantern which has 
guided him amid its preceding dark- 
ness. 



He owns that each prayerful soul 
is a safe expositor of Holy Writ. 
And as this needs an exposition, it 
must be the expositor, and not the 
writing to be interpreted, which must 
be our guide. 

In contrast with a Bible religion, 
Foster has referred us to a belief in 
numberless deities, and to various 
absurd religious faiths, as debasing 
and degrading to those who have 
been, and are holding them, and 
claims that until men receive the 
Bible, and its elevating truths, they 
have ever failed to work out ennob- 
ling views of God, of man, of duty. 
We assent to much of this, and claim 
with him, that degredation ever re- 
sults from degraded spiritual views, 
and as the philosophy of the Bible is 
mostly of an elevating character as 
compared with that of the religions 
referred to, we should ej^pect to find 
advancement where this higher phil- 
osophy was substituted for that 
which our reason teaches us is infer- 
ior to it. This does not, however, 
prove the Bible to be "the True 
Guide," though it does prove that 
the acceptors of this advanced faith 
are more rational and nearer the True 
Guide than were those who were 
trusting in the less enlightened ones. 
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He further alludes to the absurd- 
ities and monstrosities of some of 
these &iths, and claims^ not only 
sympathy, but acceptance, for a Bible 
faith because it is more rational than 
these. It is, and there is certainly 
an advancement in becoming convert- 
ed to it from them. But still this 
does not prove that in adopting it we 
would have reached perfection, and 
that there is nothing beyond it. He 
whom Foster himself claims as being 
the final authority for this faith, de- 
clared of his disciples that they should 
do greater works than he did. Be- 
lieving as we do in spiritual as in 
mental progression, we certainly can- 
not admit,, as is claimed by Foster, 
that because a good man had a good 
mother who was acquainted with the 
Scriptures, *' it seems unphilosophical 
if not absurd" to appeal to him or to 
his testimony and appreciations of 
the truth as exhibiting " the tenden- 
cies and capabilities of the human 
soul in working out the great prob- 
lems of the divine nature and the 
human, of God's will concerning man 
and man's duty towards God." Nor 
should we admit this though it could 
be shown that through such a.mot]\- 
er's care his readings had ever been 
confined to the Scriptures themselves, 
or the sayings and teachings of Jesus. 
If such an one could feel that the 
sources of the truths which guided 
him and made him acquainted with 
his duty were spiritual and within 
himself, and not exclusively in these 
teachings which had been bestowed 
upon him, however excellent in them- 
selves, we could not but feel that he 
would be an available witness for us. 



And instead of surrendering to the 
advocates of the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures such men as Jesus and iPaul, 
Matthew and Luke, Kant and Par- 
ker, as being indebted for their vir- 
tuous lives to the teachings of th^ 
Bible, we would, with much more, 
reason claim that the excellency of 
the teachings of these writers of the 
Bible and of those who may perhaps 
have advanced beyond them, is to be 
ascribed to their devotion and to their 
attention to the inspiration which was 
alike the guide of each. 

On this question of the authority of 
the scriptures in matters of Faith, 
Foster claims that "The ami super- 
naturalist" admits that the Bible is "the 
great fountain from which chiefly man 
has received spiritual truth." Our 
answer to this is that he ceased to be 
'• The anti-supernaturalist" when he 
made this admission, as Foster ceases 
to be the advocate of the sufficiency of 
immediate inspiration when he claims 
the Bible to be the True Guide in 
matters of religious faiih. Our ex- 
perience of ourselves and of each other 
must bring us to a conclusion the 
reverse of what is here claimed for 
the scriptures, for it cannot but satisfy 
us if we give heed to it, that we have 
within ourselves, that which prompts 
us unto rightful duty — though often 
needing that our attention to these 
promptings should be stimulated and 
quickened by external aids and appli- 
ances — scriptures, exhortations, and 
especially sufferings. When these 
promptings are recognised we need 
not that other minds should interpret 
them for us. 
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THE NATION'S DICTUM. 



To ike Editor of The Friend : 

POSSESS thy soul in peace and 
comfort, O Friend; for Tbe 
Nation pats thee benignly on the 
shoulder, and — grudgingly enough, it 
may be — forbears to strangle thy puny 
throat. For this touching act of mercy, 
I desire to express my individual 
thanks. It were worth while for The 
Friend to have lived, if only to soften 
for an instant the Nation*s flinty heart. 
It has been to this cold, dyspeptic, 
dreadfully conscientious mentor of the 
press a friend indeed ; and if its life 
should be spared for yet another year 
who knows what amelioration it may 
work in the manners and temper of 
our high-minded critic ? The Nation 
has been from the start my favorite 
weekly, though I have often wished 
that its editor, whoever he may be, 
were a paterfamilias blessed with 
children and a home, instead of the 
martyr-coelebs thas his work proclaims 
him. Pray, keep sending him The 
Friend. Possibly he will marry by- 
and-by, and supplement his intellectual 
good-will toward the race, with some- 
thing approaching philanthropy, — 
though I don't suppose he is ready to 
tolerate the word yet. 

I am half afraid that when the editor 
wakes up some morning and recalls 
his lapse of tender feeling and the con- 
fusion it wrought with the logical 
faculty of which he is so proud — I 
say I am somewhat afraid he will 
grow ashamed of the affair, and become 
icier than ever. His befuddled state 
of mind is indeed rather shocking — 
though it is no matter for shame when 
the sight is dimmed for the moment 
by a sympathetic drop. Next time, 
he will be able to say a good-natured 
thing, without putting his reputation, 
for logic in jeopardy. 

But how funny it sounds : " This 
publication, in abandoning the form 
of a newspaper for that of a magazine. 



loses also its originally distinctive 
character as an organ of the liberal 
wingof the Society of Friends. There 
is a gain in thus breaking away from 
sectarian ties, but an increased diffi- 
culty in competing with the larger 
and long-established magazines." 
What a choice of syllogisms we have 
here : 

1. When an organ changes its 
form it ceases to be an organ ; The 
Friend has changed its form: there- 
fore it has ceased to be an organ. 

2. All publications in abandoning 
the form of a newspaper for that of a 
magazine lose their originally distinc- 
tive character ; The Friend has thus 
changed its form : therefore The 
Friend has lost, etc. 

3. No organ of the liberal wing 
of the Society of Friends can be a 
magazine ; The Friend is a magazine : 
therefore The Friend is no longer an 
organ, etc. 

But as one claiming to be a member 
. of the liberal wing of the Society of 
Friends, I deny that The Friend ever 
was our organ. It has generally spoken 
our sentiments, but I cannot find in 
the file of The Friend which I have 
before me any pretense of speaking 
for any one besides itself. Indeed, I 
don't think we need an organ. We 
mean to support The Friend and The 
Nation and the other good papers that 
we have use for ; but our mission is 
too vast and our future too momentous 
for us to trust them to the limitation 
of a human organ. Still, it will be a 
grievous disappointment to many of 
us, if The Friend does not continue 
to be as much our organ as it ever 
was. 

The notice goes on in this way : "In 
the number before us, strong religious 
convictions are prominent, and proba- 
bly occupy more space than it is in- 
tended to allow them hereafter. * * * * 
Better writing and a greater variety of 
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articles may reasonably be looked for 
in subsequent numbers. There is no 
lack of earnestness^ and that is a large 
part of any one's claim to a hearing," 
What reason the writer has for his 
predictions is perhaps better known to 
the editor of The Friend than to me ; 
but I hope not, for I should be sorry 
to suppose his announcements to come 
at all ex cathedra, * What can you 
do with your space, better than to fill 



* Our correspondent is right. The writer 
in The Nation is alone responsible for what 



it with strong religious convictions ? 
Of course, we shall be glad to see 
** better writing and a greater variety 
of articles" in both The Friend and 
The Nation whenever the conductors 
of those periodicals can furnish them. 

Georgius Vulpecula.. 
1st mo, 20tb, 1867. 



he has written. As he hopes for " better 
writing,** he may be pleased to know that 
more than half the last number of The Friend 
was written by gentlemen who have aided by 
their pens to make The Nation what it is. 

£d. Friend. 



A PROTESTANTE. 



IN reading the article entitled 
** Hyp," in the January number of 
The Friend, many of us, who have 
little failings which we try to imagine 
are known only to ourselves, have 
been shocked to find some of our un- 
pleasant secrets, publicly proclaimed. 
"Ah! ha!" says the author of the 
article ** the cap fits, does it ?" 

No, sir, not at all ; your cap was 
made for men, and our head belongs 
to the other sex. It is too large 
entirely, and I am astonished that 
you should have the audacity to make 
such a suggestion. Indeed I am the 
more inclined to believe, the longer I 
consider the matter, that the com- 
plaint you have described, belongs 
entirely to the * lords of creation,' and 
they may rest assured that we shall 
not care to encroach upon their 
rights. Evidently the author has not 
many lady acquaintances or he would 
not have hinted, even in the distant 
way he does, that the epidemic was* 
common to both sexes, lest a storm 
of righteous indignation should burst 
upon his head. 

To be sure we have occasionally 
slight touches of the disease, mere 
scarlatina or chicken-pox, but it is all 



over in a few hours and nobody is the 
worse for it. As for myself, I know 
I have not sufficient courage and per- 
tinacity to carry me through such a 
siege as I imagine the ** hyp " to be. 
I should very soon grow weary and 
want to take another view of things, 
for the sake of variety, if for no bet- 
ter reason. 

We call our occasional visitations 
the dumps or the blues, though I am 
sure I don't know why we should 
give them the name of that heavenly 
color, unless it may be an illustration 
of the general rule that women go by 
contraries. It would be useless to 
deny that we have these times, when 
the needles break, and the sewing- 
machine won't work, and the coffee 
will be muddy, and the .fire wonU 
burn, and Biddy will be as stupid as 
a block and as cross as two sticks. 
But generally, when you come home, 
don't we rush full of smiles to greet 
you, having the cheeriest fire, the 
cosiest tea-table and the never-to-be- 
forgotten warm slippers awaiting you ? 
Well, if we don't do these things 
always, we mean to, — that is if you 
will come home two days in succes- 
sion at the same hour of the day. 
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You would not know how pleasant it is 
to have bs bright and happy and beam- 
ing a welcome^ if we did not sometimes 
give you the opposite as a foil. 

Then do you not know that we 
have cares and vexations that seem 
like mountains in our little world, 
and we wait for you to come home 
with your fresh, strong love to cheer 
and comfort us, and I am sure you 
ought not to be selfish enough to want 
the benefit all on your own side. 

Is it not possible that much of the 
domestic misery in the world is charge- 
able to the fact that we do not under- 
stand each other's hindrances ? You, 
who have often great difficulties to 
grapple with, insurmountable obsta- 
cles to be removed or circumvented, 
cannot see how our pigmy troubles, 
could interfere with the comfort of a 
musquito ! Perhaps they would not 
worry a musquito in the least, but 
being women and not musquitoes, we 
magnify our little difficulties with the 
powerful lens of a woman's imagina- 
tion ; each feature growing more and 
more hideous and distinct until the 
dismal object obscures our whole field 
of vision, and of course it takes some 
time to scoff away the darkness. 



I suppose our mistake in regard to 
you is, that seeing how easily you can 
clear the mist away from our eyes, 
and with what ridiculously little ex- 
ertion you can remove our mountains 
of difficulty, we fancy you equally 
strong to overcome the obstructions 
that lie in your own pathway. 

I would not seem to imply that we 
could not work these wonders our- 
selves, if we had had the training and 
discipline in which men have the ad- 
vantage of us, for let me tell you in 
confidence I am a believer in " woman's 
rights," but as 1 am a recent convert, 
I pray you to keep the secret. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Author, for 
having claimed so much of your atten- 
tion, but as one and another of my 
acquaintance have been anxiously 
trying on your cap, astonished at your 
apparent knowledge of their bumps 
and depressions, I hasten to warn you, 
that whatever skill you may have as a 
hatter, you are not yet qualified to 
be a milliner, and would find it ad- 
vantageous to study our phrenological 
developments a little longer, before 
you attempt to cap our climax. 

Wife. 



A PORSONIAN EPIGRAM. 



THE following note from a con- 
tributor will explain itself: 
" Noticing a version of the Porson- 
ian epigram subjoined, so free in its 
rendering that it displeased me, I tried 
my hand at a more literal one at the 
expense of what I considered the slip- 
shod jingle of the former." 

'* Somne veni j et quanquam certissima Mortis 

imago es, 
Coiuortem eupio te tamen esse tori ; 
Hue ades, baud abiture cito : nam sic sine 

vita 
Vivere quam suave est — sic sine morte mori !** 



Literal Vernon. 

Come Sleep ! albeit of deatb tbe truest effigy ; 

Fain would I bave tbee for my bedfellow. 

Draw near, nor basten to depart ; for so, 

Lifeless bow sweet to live ! bow sweet deatb- 

less to die ! 

(We have ourself attempted a 
paraphrase of the same with "a jingle" 
to it. It is as follows ;) 
Come Sleep ! albeit of deatb tbe truest type, 
Yet would I bave tbee sbare tbe couch 
wbereon I lie. 
Here come, and fly not soon; witbout life tbus, 
How sweet it is to live — so witbout deatb 
to die. 



Notes. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 



" To bold, as *twiriy the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.** 



Tub smjAHON may be summed up 
briefly thus. At home, tbe passing of the 
District Suffrage Bill over the veto was tbe 
most noteworthy event oC the earlier part 
of the month. From the position thus taken 
in favor of Manhood suffrage we cannot 
afford to recede. 

The Irish Republic, was not organized 
A. D. 1866. James Stephens appears to 
be not only in New York, but in a peck of 
trouble with his deluded followers. If we 
had not a terror lest we should be found a 
false prophet, we should say that we had 
seen the culmination of Ihis gigantic fraud 
upon a generous and patriotic people, and 
that ere long there shall rise a prosperous 
Ireland, an integpral part of the British Em- 
pire, yet free. 

Germany is being reorganized. — Austria 
is unsettled and feverish. Italy springs to 
her work as though she had sipped at the 
fountain of youth. Agriculture is to be en- 
couraged, manufactures are to be improved 
the people are to be educated. Pio Nono 
will (perhaps) be persuaded to remain in 
Rome, so long as his tottering frame may 
continue to be the rallying point and focus 
of Roman Catholicism. And after that a 
united Italy. 

In Egypt they have, as one should say, a 
Parliament. By the beard of the Prophet, 
hearken, 1 public I A Parliament of the 
people in the land of the Pharaohs under 
the beneficent Government of Ismail 
Pacha and his Sublimity the Sultan I 

The events which are transpiring farther 
east, while doubtless of great importance 
where they occur, do not touch us in any 
vital point. We hear of troubles in the 
Oorea and Japan, and farthest Ind, but 
these things,— is it because they are beneath 
our feet, that they are beneath our notice ? 

OUB relations with the Indians are of a 
very complicated character, and the subject 
is a puzzling one; yet most people will 



think that some better system could be de- 
vised than that which we have been labor- 
ing under. We are told that we have spent 
upwards of thirty millions in two years, 
and have killed five hundred persons at the 
rate of $61,000 a piece, with a net result 
which was manifested the other day in the 
massacre at Fort Philip Kearney. Could 
not this be improved upon ? 



The widow of Harry Lazarus who was 
murdered in New York last winter by 
Bernard Friery, has lately applied to the 
city authorities to have her little boy placed 
in one of the public institutions, as she is 
in a destitute condition and unable to pro- 
vide for him. 

The opposer of capital punishment might 
possibly suggest to us that it would have 
been wiser in this instance to imprison or 
confine the murderer and compel him to 
work for the support of the family of his 
victim, instead of hurrying him out of the 
world. 

Perhaps it would not be possible or at 
least practicable to adapt such a sentence 
as this to various cases, but it seems just 
that the family of a law-abiding citizen who 
loses his life by no fault of his own, should 
be comfortably provided for, by the govern- 
ment which was bound to protect that life. 
We* say comfortably provided for, which 
does not mean separation of infants from 
their mothers and complete disruption of 
family ties. 

The utmost diligence in meting out justice 
to the offender cannot restore tbe lost life, 
but it should be the duty of the govern- 
ment to stand as protector to those, whom 
unlawful violence has deprived of their 
proper guardian. 



It is quite time that the thinking men of 
the so-called laboring class in the United 
States were following the example of their 
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compears in EDgland in the organization of 
Go-o^rative Societies, and ** partnerships of 
indnBtry." 

It is true that we have within our borders 
immense undeveloped resources, and do not 
therefore feel so greatly as yet, the yawn- 
ing gap between the rich and the poor, and 
the consequent strain upon and degradation 
of the latter. But nothwithstanding these 
enormous resources, the increase of popula- 
tion in our cities has been such already, as 
to cause great distress : to such an extent 
indeed has this gone, that we have heard 
the title '* dangerous classes'* applied within 
these five years past to a large number in 
this city. 

And if we should for five years longer 
progress as rapidly in the same direction, 
as during the five years past the title could 
be used with good cause. Largely as the 
natural result of an inflated condition of 
the currency, but from other reasons as 
well, we have seen a tendency to crowd 
from the country into the city, a tendency 
toward the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of a minority, an immense increase in 
the proportion of those who attempt to live 
without labor, or upon unproductive or 
deleterious labor, and a consequent lowering 
of the standard of morality in business, and 
oppression of those who have to do the 
labor left undone by others. 

Not until the labor of the city is control- 
led by those who do it, shall we expect to 
see the now constantly growing class of the 
unproductive or the parasitic, often errone- 
ously called the " respectable,*' reduced to 
its proper level, and made in some true 
manner productive, and not until this result 
is to a good extent attained can we expect 
to find the vnlue of the work done the 
measure of the work, rather than the price 
in dollars and cents which can be obtained 
for it. 



Onk of the pleasantest symptoms of the 
healthy spirit which has pervaded our 
national life during these latter years, and 
which seems to be acquiring a controlling 
influence in our affairs, is the attention now 
directed toward the political and social 
status of woman. So much has heretofore 
been said, and said so unwisely, upon 
"woman's rights,*' so much ignorance has 



been shown in relation to all laws of polit- 
ical economy, such a belligerent spiiit has 
been manifested by persons of little know- 
ledge, and little ability, who have been 
thrown or have climbed to the surface, as 
such persons always will in the inception 
of any great movement, claiming to repre- 
sent it, that the general public may fairly 
be excused, if, judging the movement by 
the loudest of its supporters, they have 
long been disposed to meet it with derision 
or regard it with silent contempt. 

But of necessity there have always been 
some among our strongest and best people 
who sympathized with and supported it 
upon its own merits, and since the recent 
great troubling of the waters, the number 
has been constantly increasing, of those 
who are disposed to make the broadest ap- 
plication of radical principles, to weigh 
calmly and dispassionately each question 
which is presented, and having proved all 
things, to hold fast that which is good. 

Therefore we find to day that this im- 
portant subject is quietly discussed in social 
•gatherings, earnestly debated in legislative 
halls, temperately argued by the most 
scholarly representatives of the periodical 
press. One of the very best articles upon 
it with which we have ever met, was pub- 
lished in The Nation of December 20 1866. 
Cool, logical, and earnest, it states most ad- 
mirably the present .position of the question, 
claims that only one result is possible, 
and that inevitable at an early day, and 
does this* in Buch a manner that it makes 
its way to the eyes and ears of those who 
would not otherwise be disposed to listen, 
laying before them arguments which they 
cannot controvert and convincing them ere 
they are aware. In reading this article we 
are led to rejoice over two things ; first 
that a question of such transcendaut im- 
portance has been so ably treated, and next 
that our people have been cultivated up to 
the point of supporting a journal, which, 
refusing to bargain with either fashion or 
passion, is disposed to consider weighty 
social questions in a philosophical and liberal 
spirit. 

Upon this matter of the enfranchisement 
of woman, by which we mean not only the 
bestowal upon her of the right of suffrage, 
but her real enfranchisement from masculine 
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tontnlj her establishment in a position of in- 
dependence as regards society, as regards 
business, as regards life,~with all the col- 
lateral changes which are inseparably con- 
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nected with it, we hope in the < coming 
months to bestow some share of the respect- 
ful consideration and earnest labor which 
it deserves. ^ 



LITERARY NOTICES. 






jifloat in the Forest : by Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 

We suppose it is a difficult thing to write 
a book for young people, and avoid being 
either silly or pedantic, and sometimes, un- 
happily, authors succeed in being both. 

Such wo take to have been the case with 
Mayne Reid in writing the book now before 
us. Led on by the reputation of the author, 
we took up ** Our Young Folks'* number 
by number, and read the story conscienti- 
ously, we believe from first to last, and we 
may sum up our impression of it by saying 
that we have seldom experienced a greater 
waste of time. Perhaps it is fitting that 
along with the many good things to be 
found on the pages of the magazine we 
have mentioned we should receive a due 
proportion of padding, but we must confess 
that we did not expect to be called upon to 
float on and on month after month through 
that bristling forest of scientific names, with 
its Gapo of story, and its igarape of weak 
morality. 

This in short, is the tale. Two brothers 
are dispossessed of their inheritance, and 
leaving England in consequence, turn up at 
length in South America, one on the east 
and the other on the west coast. They 
prosper in a satisfactory degree ; and this 
much being given as a prelude, we get fairly 
afloat, with the journey of the brother from 
the west with his family to join the other 
brother at Gran Para. This journey takes 
place during the time of the annual flood 
of the Amazon, down which river they are 
voyaging, and by an unlucky mischauce, 
(a convenient one however for the author) 
they lose their way and wander from the 
river into the great Lagoon at its side. 

Here, to use an expressive bit of slang, 
they keep ** bobbing around," and as if they 
were in the Jardin des Plants with cages 
all around them, find themselves constantly 
bumping against Jaguars and Tamanduas 



and Myrmecophaga-jubatasy and Cannibals and 
charquiy and Juarouas, and every other 
combination of letters which you can think 
of; and all of these have to be introduced 
and their parentage discussed, with their 
personal habits, their likes and dislikes and 
their general moral character, until the 
reader, if he follow very closely (which we 
will go bail that he will not do) should be 
prepared to write a biographical dictionary 
upon the inhabitants of the Solimoes. 

Now this is all very well so far as con- 
cerns the general iflea of combining instruc- 
tion with amusement. But there are at 
least two ways of doing a thing, the right 
way and the Wrong way, and in our humble 
opinion Mayne Reid has chosen the wrong 
way. 

We shall not attempt to defend our opin- 
ion by proofs. After spending so much 
time in the first reading, we cannot under- 
take to go over the book again to take 
soundings. All that we can say is, *'here 
is a puddle; beware of it." 



A Summer, in Leslie Goldtitvaite* s Life: by 
Mrs, A. D. T. fFbitney. Boston^ Ticknor 
& Fields. 

Hero we have a book of a very different 
character from the preceding. Published 
at the same time wiih it and in the same 
periodical, the institution of comparison 
between them is unavoidable. Simple, 
natural, and homely, ihoughtiul, earnest and 
human, we find on these pages one of the 
best stories for young people,— aye, and for 
old, that was ever written. The reading of 
it was a continual feast, and it has left in 
our memory precious gems which will linger 
there for many a long day. 

Leslie, the heroine, is troubled because 
the plants in her bay window bear nothing 
but leaves, and now the winter is almost 
gone ! And then she thinks that perhaps 
her life is like that of the plants and that is 
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what troubles her most She wants to tee 
somewhat more deeply into life, but then 
** There was sometimes a bit of wayward- 
nesa about Leslie Goldthwaite ; there was 
a fitfulness of frankness and reserve. She 
was eager for truth ; yet now and then she 
would thrust it aside. She said that nobody 
liked a nicely pointed moral better than she 
did ; only she would just as lief it should not 
be pointed at her I" There is a nicely pointed 
moral in that, if you will only see it. 

Still, Leslie would like to know what *'i8 
the sense of that — about the fig-tree I I 
suppose it*s awfhily wicked, but I neyer 
oould see. Is every thing fig-leaves that 
isn't out and out fruit, and is it all to be 
cursed, and why tkould there be anything 
but leaves when the time of figs was not 
yet?'» 

And no she went on a journey to the 
White Mountains, to find in a world of little 
natural ways how it was, as her cousin De- 
light had told her, that there is a time of 
leaves as well a5< a time of fruit, and that 
the leaves are always a prophecy that still 
fruit may como. And this halcyon summer 
told her many more things in this story of 
life, which she had been tempted to think 
was "all a muddle." Bright Sin Saxon 
says : 

" Well, then, in a general way, do you 
think living amounts to anything. Miss 
Craydocke?" 

»• Whose living?" 

''Sharp — as a knife that's just cut through 
a lemon 1 Ours^ then, if you please ; us girls' 
for iostance. 

" You have n*t done much of your living 
yet, my dear.'* The tone" was gentle, as of 
one who looked down from such a height 
of years that she felt tenderly the climbing 
that had been, for those who had it yet to 
do. 

"We're as busy at it, too, as can be. 
But sometimes I've mistrusted something 
like what I indignantly discovered one day 
when I was four years old, and fancied I 
was making a petticoat, sewing through 
and through a bit of flannel. The thread 
had'nt any knot in it !" 

"That was very well, too, until you 
knew just wherd to put the stitches that 
should stay." 

'* Which brings us to our subject of the 
morning, as the sermons say sometimes, 
when they're half through, or ought to be. 
There are all kinds of stitdies, embroidery^ 
and plain over-and-over, and whippings, 



and damsl When are we to make oar knot 
and begin ? and which kind are we to do ?" 

* Most lives find occasion, more or less, 
for both. Practised fingers will know how 
to manage all." 

"But— it's— the— prc^rtionl" cried Sin, 
in a crescendo that ended with an emphasis 
that was nearly a little scream. 

" I think that, when one looks to what 
is really needed most and first, will arrange 
itself," said Miss Craydocke. '* Something 
gets crowded out, with us all. It depends 
upon what, and bow, and with what wil- 
lingness we let it go." 

And this Leslie found to be the key to 
many little locks that she wanted to pidc. 
** What gets crowded out? Day by day that 
is the great test of our life." 

Thus passing her holiday time among the 
mountains, rattling over the stony roads or 
playing croquet upon the lawn, climbing 
rocky hill sides, or darning stockings and 
making childrens' dresses in the hotel, talk- 
ing practical religion or representing Mother 
Hubbard in a tableau, everywhere she found 
new light thrown upon the problem which 
had daunted herl And little by little some 
things got "crowded out" and other things 
took their place, and a watchfhl observer 
might even have seen the downy cheek of 
early fruit among the luxuriant crop of 
leaves, with whk^ that life was full. 

And when she went to her home it was 
with a fuller heart and a riper soul than 
that 'with which she had left it, acd vou 
who go with her to the story's end will feel 
yourself a debtor to this young life. Leslie 
Goldthwaite is the figment of a novelist's 
brain perhaps, but the humanity in her ap- 
peals to that in your heart and ours, which 
recognizes it as akin to itself. 

And the moral is this. Leslie said, 

"What a summer this has been I so full, — 
80 much has happened I I feel as if I had 
been living such a great deal I " 

" You have been living in others' lives. 
You have had a great deal to do with what 
has happened." 

" Cousin Delight I I have only been 
among it ! I could not do except such a 
very little." 

" There is a working from us beyond our 
own. But if our working nms with that — ? 
You have done more than you will ever 
know, little one." 

Ah I truly I 

" Nor knowest thou what argnment 

Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent." 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 



TO witness the cruel and wanton 
destruction of Birds, in every 
part of the country, has been the 
painful experience of almost every 
person. One can scarcely venture 
upon the fields, or in the woods, where 
nature invites by its beauty, without 
being startled by the report of guns. 
The life of birds, however valuable 
to man, is made the sport of his 
thoughtlessness or brutality. From 
the mere practice of destroying 
life, the passions are excited, and 
the delicate chords of our nature 
beat with a harsher note. The 
moment a man puts on his hunt- 
ing coat, whatever of native ferocity 
may be in him, glows with renewed 
activity. What to him then are beauty 
of plumage, or gusts of joy and song? 
Watch him. He will crawl and 
wait with the cunning and patience 
of a beast of prey, to bring his aim 
upon a robin or thrush ; and smile 
with satisfaction when its beautiful 
garments are soiled with dirt and blood. 
I have seen harmless birds brought to 
the ground, their flesh burning with 
shot, fluttering and frantic with dis- 
tress, grasped by the excited gunner, 
who would crush their heads, or wring 
their necks, with the fiendish relish 
of a tiger. If he has wounded a 
bird, he is not concerned with its 



suffering, but with the possibility of 
its escape. 

Excepting the large game birds, 
very few of those killed are of any 
value for food, and do no injury to 
man. 

It is gratifying that this subject is 
receiving attention. Men question 
their right to destroy life through 
mere wantonness, or even to inflict 
any unnecessary pain upon animals. 

They perceive that every act of 
cruelty they perform, re-acts upon 
themselves ; and that we can no more 
be guilty of cruelty towards brutes, 
than towards man, without having 
our sensibilities blunted and depraved. 
We expect a race of hunters to be 
hardened, savage, and vindictive. 
There is little in their mode of life 
to bring out the better qualities of 
man's nature. 

As birds are nearly all that is left 
in this section of the country, as prey 
for gunners and sportsmen, I propose 
to examine some of their claims to 
life, and the duty we owe to ourselves 
and to humanity, to arrest their de- 
struction. 

I will consider the subject first in 
its connection with our pecuniary in- 
terests, then its moral aspects. 

Many years ago it was estimated 
that the annual loss in the United 
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States, from insects, and their larvas, 
was $20,000,000. The crops of cot- 
ten, wheat, corn, and other staples, 
have been again and again laid waste. 
Grass, pasture fields, orchards, gardens, 
the foliage of forests, the gathered 
fruit and grain, all contribute to the 
life and development of swarms of 
insects. These abridge the produc- 
tiveness of labor, and diminish the 
value of land for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

It is said, that in Europe there are 
six species of insects to one of plants. 
Dr. Harris says that there are 1,200 
species of plants in Massachusetts, 
and 4800 species of insects, which feed 
upon them. The most destructive in- 
sects are those, which in their imper- 
fect or larval state, are vegetable feed- 
ers. They multiply, as we know, 
by experience, with frightful rapidity. 
As a rule, animals become more pro- 
lific, as we descend in grade of struc- 
ture. 

If not restricted or destroyed, in- 
sects during some seasons, overrun 
whole districts. Curtis says, one 
species of moths will produce, in one 
year, several millions of caterpillars. 
The cockchafer lays from 100 to 200 
eggs, and so active are their larvae 
among the roots of grass, that whole 
fields are laid waste in one or two 
weeks. By the army worm, canker 
worm, and other species, the hopes of 
the planter are often blasted in a single 
day. Because of insect destructive- 
ness, the farmers' profits are dimin- 
ished, and the laboring man pays 
more for his garments and his bread. 
To arrest their ravages, therefore, is 
important to all the productive inter- 
ests of the country. But human effort 
and ingenuity are inadequate to the 
work. A pair of robins will work 
more skilfully than a man, and with 
more effect. The crow, the grackle, 
and the catbird, he stupidly perse- 
cutes, are his efficient friends. Of 
about 160 species of land birds enu- 
merated in one of the counties in 
Pennsylvania, 121 are devourers of 



insects ; and the young of several 
others are fed chiefly on insects and 
their larvae. John Randolph would 
not allow a crow to be shot on his 
premises. He had probably seen them 
hunting grubs in his ploughed fields, 
or picking wire-worms from his pas- 
tures. Both Harris and Bartlett state, 
that crows destroy immense numbers 
of larvae and insects. But they will oc- 
casionally eat grain or eggs, hence, they 
are the target for almost every farmer's 
gun. Such persons, however, must 
be classed with those who will hide 
a dollar by a three cent piece ; and 
who arc too ignorant, and too stingy to 
appreciate the economies of nature. 

The jay, whose cry from the tree 
top makes the stillness of the woods 
more impressive, devours insects in 
great numbers. 

Anderson says, that a family of jays, 
with five young, will consume not less 
than 20,000 insects in a season of 
one hundred days ; and Bradley count- 
ed 500 caterpillars taken by a pair of 
these birds in a single day. 

The common robin, the thrush, 
oriole, redwing, cuckoo, catbird, and 
several species of the plover, are emi- 
nently feeders upon insects. Says Prof. 
Jenks, the food of the robin and 
redwing, is to a very large extent de- 
structive of larvae. A young robin will 
eat grubs and worms almost incessant- 

Plovers devour myriads of young 
grasshoppers. Flagg saw seventeen 
caterpillars destroyed by an oriole in 
a few minutes ; and a pair of thrushes 
made two hundred and six visits to 
their young in one day with insect 
food. Sparrows and finches feed in 
part on small seeds, but their young 
are reared upon larvae and small insects. 
One observer saw 500 insects brought 
by a pair of sparrows to their nest in 
one hour. Another states that 4,300 
caterpillars and small coleoptera were 
supplied by a pair of parent sparrows 
in one week. 

The summer yellow bird, and the 
yellow throat, hunt for minute insects 
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among foliage and flowers, and the 
little chickadee, even when " frost is 
on the pane," will search for insects 
and their eggs, concealed in the. bark 
of trees. 

All the fly-catching birds do im- 
portant service to man. Swallows 
gather food as they pierce the dense 
swarms of insects. The night hawk 
and whip-poor-will, feed upon noc- 
turnal moths ; and the kingbird, the 
watchful guardian of the barn-yard, 
appears about the same time in Spring, 
as do the Maybeetles, which are an 
ingredient of their food. Much has 
been said of this bird destroying bees, 
and I have seen persons watching to 
kill it on that account, when they 
' should have been about better busi- 
ness. Competent naturalists, how- 
ever, among them J. G. Bell of New 
York, declare, that upon repeated ex- 
aminations, no honey bee has yet 
been found in the crop of the king- 
bird. The Phebe bird, the pet of the 
farm-house, is known to be a great 
devourer of the cucumber bug ; while 
on wing, on the bark of trees, 
and among the foliage, the little 
vireos hunts for prey. The wood- 
pecker with wedge shaped bill taps 
the bark, detecting by the sound, 
the presence of the worms on which 
they feed. The spotted woodpecker 
has been seen actually boring the ex- 
uded gum of the peach tree, in search 
of the worm beneath. 

We must not omit to mention the 
solemn quiet owls, rapidly becoming 
extinct, a class of birds eminently 
useful to man, in destroying small 
noxious quadrupeds. The swallow- 
tailed and marsh hawks, do a like 
service. 

The Game Birds, for the killing of 
which there may be some excuse, on 
account of th^ir value for food, do 
essential service, and are harmless ten- 
ants of the fields and woods. Who 
does not love to listen to the drum- 
ming of the partridge, and the sweet 
call of the quail. In their every 
movement there is vivacity and beauty. 



The young and parent quails pick 
their summer food, and brave the 
winter's storms together. There is 
a touching plaintiveness in their notes 
at nightfall, when the sportsman has 
scattered their flocks. Slowly they 
will gather again in the shadow of the 
evening, and when the wounded one 
comes bleeding and in pain, the others 
will hover tenderly around him, when 
all will sit down with their heads 
near together, and coo him to rest. 
Quails are classed among granivorous 
birds, but their food is by no means 
exclusively vegetable. The cut worm, 
chinch, and vine bugs, are often found 
in their crops. 

But we cannot pursue this line of 
remark any further. It will be seen 
that compensating forces or elements 
are indispensable in the world of living 
beings, and prevail when undisturbed 
with the same adjusting power, as 
forces in the world of matter. This 
is no accidental arrangement, but is 
the expression of a Divine thought. 
Upon our knowledge, and observance 
of this arrangement, depends our pros- 
perity, if not our individual enjoy- 
ment. We cannot violate it and es- 
cape the penalty. And under the 
annoyance of pecuniary loss, or the 
lash of suffering, we may improve 
much in our manners and habits, as 
well as in our appreciation of the 
blessings of God. We can do much 
towards making the world a desert, 
and how much is being done in that 
direction by the destruction of Birds, 
is well known to observing men. We 
hunt and persecute them as if they 
were enemies of our race. 

In the Tuscan provinces of Europe, 
the inhabitants made a yearly jubilee 
of the killing of birds during their 
Spring migrations ; and in Prussia, 
a capitation tax of " heads of twelve 
sparrows each," was imposed on the 
peasantry. 

The birds disappeared, but insects 
swarmed in their rich harvests, and the 
decree was revoked. 

We learn that a gentleman in a 
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district of Massachusetts became in- 
dignant over the loss of a few cherries^ 
and supposed injury to his trees^ and 
killed all the robins and woodpeck- 
ers about his premises. He was re- 
warded as he deserved to be, by an 
ample supply of cut worms, caterpil- 
lars, and bugs. The same results have 
followed the extermination of Birds, 
in a great number of recorded in- 
stances, until thoughtful men perceive 
that to destroy them is a suicidal poli- 
cy. With all the aid they can get, 
the contest of the farmer and garden- 
er, with insects, is always doubtful, 
sometimes fruitless. They often real- 
ise the picture drawn by Longfellow. 

<<In the orchard fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds, 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert, without leaf or shade.** 

Besides the net and gun. Birds en- 
counter many enemies, and frequent 
disasters in their struggle for life. Their 
eggs, those marvels of mystic beauty, 
whose transformations mock the chem- 
ist's art, are destroyed in many ways. 
Strong birds prey on weaker ones ; 
and thousands perish by severity of 
Winter and unseasonable storms. For 
these, among other reasons, they have 
a claim on human sympathy and 
humanity, if not affection. Hard, in- 
deed, is the heart, which is not touch- 
ed by the appeal of these weak min- 
isters to his happiness. Many of the 
most useful species seem half domesti- 
cated. They shun the deep forest for 
the garden and the hedgerow,and gather 
around the home of man with con- 
liding affection. They share, but do 
not lessen his joy ; in the opening 
season, they lend the charm of their 
music to the blossom-scented air, and 
the Summer is more lovely and beauti- 
ful for their coming. 

But I have no monopoly of the music 
and usefulness of birds — they are lor 
my neighbor as well as for myself. 
His property is benefitted by their 



labor, as well as mine. Not for pri- 
vate, but for general good, is their 
ministration of life. As all have a 
common right in their benefits, all have 
a common interest in their preserva- 
tion. Moral considerations demand 
that we do not destroy that which is 
our common inheritance, any more 
than we appropriate to ourselves com- 
mon property. We cannot escape 
obligations, which in their very 
nature appertain to our social being. 
When I have a right to pocket the 
fruit of my neighbor's orchard, I may 
have a right to destroy the means by 
which that orchard is made fruitful, 
and not before. 

We are growing, as a people, in 
appreciation of rights, as well as of hu- 
manity. Our christian civilization is 
giving us a higher moral tone, softer 
manners, gentleness, kindness, and hu- 
manity, in place of the cold barbar- 
ism of the past. Men in civilised 
countries are not now slain for sport, 
nor hunted down for amusement. And 
the man who should j ustify those crimes 
of the past, would be looked upon by 
conscientious men, as little better than 
a cannibal. Between cruelty to men, 
and cruelty to the lower animals, the 
space is exceedingly narrow. A man 
who has no pity for a dying bird, 
would, under a slight change of cir- 
cumstances, have none for a dying 
man, if he was poor and a stranger. 
The development of humanity among 
mankind is an outgrowth of christian 
civilization, but is a very modern phase 
of it. And now in the better light in 
which it is our privilege to live, I 
maintain, that no man has a right, for 
mere amusement or sport, or wanton 
passion, to inflict pain upon, or destroy 
the life of the most insignificant of 
God's creatures. Let me not be under- 
stood as opposing the killing of ani- 
mals, when demanded by our wants, 
necessities, or true interests ; but when 
done, it should always be from a sense 
of duty, and with every consideration 
of humanity. 

L. 
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A MEDLEY OF FACTS AND FANCIES. 



Part I. An island kpisodb. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JARVIS gazed at the persons who 
were approaching, with his eyes 
distended to their widest, and his mouth 
emulating his eyes with a fair prospect 
of surpassing them in their own voca- 
tion. "What in the name of good- 
ness, is Ciarkson up to now," he mut- 
tered. You will see in a moment the 
cause of his wonderment. Coming 
down the road at a speed which the 
time that had elapsed since Clarkson's 
departure had not led him to expect, 
the vehicle was shortly drawn up be- 
fore the door of the house, the horse 
stopping with evident satisfaction, his 
deep breathing and his foamy sides, 
showing that not much time had been 
spent in resting upon the way. 

Jarvis stepped up instantly and as- 
sisted the driver to alight. She drop- 
ped the reins over the dasher, and 
just touching his hand, sprang quickly 
to the ground, then turned and took 
out from under the seat of the chaise 
a leather travelling bag. As she did so, 
Ciarkson came forward, and with the 
comprehensive glance and gesture 
which is so familiar, said gravely "Dr. 
Stanley, my friend Mr. Jarvis." There 
was however an indescribable some- 
thing in his face when he said this, 
which seemed in some sort, the echo 
of Jarvis' open expression of the 
moment before. 

She looked into the latter's eyes as 
she gave him her hand, and her own 
twinkled as if they felt the fun. "How 
is your friend, Mr. Jarvis ?" she said. 
"He has been sleeping for some 
time, but before going to sleep his 
mind wandered a good deal." 

'* Is this the first sleep he has had 
since leaving the wreck ?" 



" No. He fell asleep soon after 
reaching the house and did not wake 
until about six o'clock, by which time 
he seemed quite feverish." 

She asked a few more questions in 
a low tone, to which he replied as 
they went into the house. She then • 
laid aside her hat and mantle and asked 
for some water to wash the dust from 
her hands. When she was ready 
Jarvis went to the door of Delancey's 
room and softly calling the nurse, in- 
troduced the new comer to her, and 
then rejoined Ciarkson who was rub- 
bing down the horses. 

Hearing the approaching footsteps, 
the latter straightened himself, and, 
the two looked at one another quiz- 
zically a moment. Then they both 
laughed. 

"Well, I couldn't help it," said 
Ciarkson. " The Ellsworth Doctor, 
Higgins I believe his name is, had 
gone to Bangor, and at first it looked 
very much as if I should have to go 
after him. But the hotel-keeper said 
there was a woman-doctor from Boston 
staying with him, and if I'd a mind to 
try her, he thought I'd find her « kind 
o' pleasant to git along with, any how.' 
This did not seem particularly en- 
couraging, but I thought I ought at 
least to take a look at her, so I asked 
him where she was. To this he re- 
plied that he didn't know, but he 
thought he saw her * start out toward 
the bit of woods over yonder by the 
pond this morning.' Then a little 
curly-pated chap chimed in, and said 
he knew where she was, and could 
take me to her * in half a jiffy.' So 
I subsidized the imp, and he led me 
a race 

" Over hill, over dale 

Thorough bush, thorough brier " 
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for about ten minutes, when we found 
the lady seated on a rock by the pond 
side reading Emerson, or rather ab- 
sorbing him, for the book was closed 
and she was musing with her little 
fore-finger between the leaves to mark 
the place, and seemed rather startled 
by our sudden appearance. I of 
course apologized handsomely for the 
intrusion, and finding the face a good 
deal more to my mind than I had ex- 
pected I went on and detailed the 
events of last night, and the trouble 
in which I had left Delancey. You 
saw how open and pleasant the coun- 
tenance was : and as I continued my 
narrative, she seemed so to enter into 
the spirit of it, that I was quite cap- 
tivated and determined to risk asking 
her assistance. And yet all the while 
she looked so little and young and 
pretty, that I could hardly make out 
whether it wasn't all a joke. Still 
ask her I did. 

" ' Dr. Higgins is away,' I said, 
*and there is no other physician for 
miles. Can you go with me down to 
the island, and see what can be done 
for my friend ?' 

" * Certainly I will, if you desire it,* 
she replied. * But I am 'only a woman,' 
and you know that we have not as yet 
the same facilities for study in the 
schools that men have. Still I have 
endeavored to make up so far as I 
have been able, by earnestness, what 
has been lacking in opportunity, and 
I have had a considerable variety of 
practice since I took my degree. These 
things , I say, simply that you may form 
your own opinion whether it is ex- 
pedient to try me. I can make no pro- 
mises save that I will do all that I 



can. 



" ' I ask for nothing more' I said. 
* I have told you what has happened, 
and you can decide better than any 
one else, whether you can do anything 
to help.' Then a new thought sud- 
denly struck me, and 1 said, * But sup- 
pose the leg should have to come off?' 

" 'That is not at all likely', she 
answered, * but if it should so happen. 



you know that nerve and skill are re- 
quisite rather than strength, to per- 
form an amputation.' " 

** I watched her narrowly, expect- 
ing to see a blanched cheek, or a 
shudder, feminine indications which 
are not always confined to women, 
but neither appeared. She saw what 
was passing through my mind and 
smiled, but only said, * I shall not be 
ready to go with you for about two 
hours, but will do so then, if you still 
think it best.' 

'* * I shall be very grateful to you,' 
I replied, and then we started for 
the hotel, she leading thither by a 
much smoother route than that by 
which we had come. My little guide, 
who seemed to have a special fondness 
for her, skipped around us and played 
mad pranks, now stopping to amuse 
himself with a tortoise, and now run- 
ning and shouting before us until we 
reached the house. Meantime the 
young lady spoke pleasantly of the 
freshness of the morning air, alluded 
to the passage which she had just been 
reading, and contrived to make herself 
very agreeable, but I must confess that 
I searcely heard her for I was busy 
trying to decide what kind of a being 
this could be, that could look the timid 
girl, and at the same time talk with- 
out flinching of cutting off a leg. On 
our arrival, a contract was entered into 
with the landlord for a horse and 
chaise, and within the time she had 
named we were on the way. 

" Travelling rapidly, we had little 
opportunity for conversation, and we 
should have been here some time ago, 
had not the old chaise given way after 
we had come about ten miles over the 
rough road. This brought us to a 
stand still, and a good while was lost 
in hunting for a spare rope at the 
nearest farm house and making the 
necessary repairs. This being at length 
accomplished however, here I arrived 
at last with my Doctor." 

And again the friends laughed a 
little laugh. (It seemed as if each of 
them had been taking a very, very 
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small bite of a persimmon which was 
not quite ripe.) 

** Well at all events, she is a mighty 
nice looking girl, whatever she may 
be as a Doctor," said Jarvis. 

*' There is no doubt about that," 
said Clarkson, '* and now you remind 
me, that as we came along, seeing 
that I thought her very young, she 
told me just how old she was. She 
said that during last winter she had 
to attend a great many cases of severe 
sickness among the poor, and for a 
while was so busy that she really did 
not feel as if she had time to take care 
of her long hair, and so went one day 
and had it cut off: * and now' she 
continued, * every body think I am 
at least four or fivt years younger than 
I really am, and that I have not had 
any experience. But I am twenty-six 
years old. There ! I knew you were 
thinking I was in my teens.' " 

And so Clarkson, having concluded 
his story, finished also the task he was 
at, and fastened the horses where they 
could crop the short grass around them. 
Then he and Jarvis went into the 
house and sat in the little parlor, talk- 
ing occasionally in a low tone. But 
Clarkson's remarks became more and 
more disjointed the longer he sat, and 
at length lying back in the rocking 
chair in which he had placed himself, 
he surrendered at discretion and was 
soon sound asleep. 

We left the old gentleman standing 
out by the well, watching with Jarvis 
the approach of Clarkson and the 
young lady. He had heard her intro- 
duced as the Doctor, and then with 
something approaching a sneer at least 
closely enough to be called a ** sar- 
donic smile," had left them and gone 
to hunt up Mr. Fuller. He was anxi- 
ous to learn what had been cast ashore 
from the wreck. Excepting his ward- 
robe, and that of his daughter, their 
loss had been comparatively trifling, 
but it was very important for the sail- 
ors to recover all of their property 
that should come to land. The own- 
ers of the schooner would have little 



to show for her, under the best of 
circumstances. 

He found Fuller on the pebbly 
shore of the cove. But little had float- 
ed thither beside broken timbers and 
barrel staves which seemed to have 
formed the bulk of the cargo. One or 
two rough chests and empty barrels 
with a few smaller things seemed to 
be about all. More had probably 
been picked up on the sand beach be- 
low Great Head whither two of the 
sailors had gone. Fuller told him, 
" but" he added, '* this is a bad coast 
to save anything on. After things 
have hammered on these rocks for a 
few hours, there isn't often much 
value left in' em." 

And then they strayed together 
along the shore, examining the stores 
of kelp with which it was thickly 
strewn, and finding thousands of star- 
fishes of all shapes sizes and colors, 
sea urchins with their spiny burrs, 
lively shrimps of the most delicate 
translucent hues, and numberless other 
denizens of the briny deep to whom 
this phase of life was quite a new ex- 
perience. Access to the " Oven" 
was not possible on account of the 
height of the tide, and the sea anem- 
ones, fast bound to their rocky homes, 
were having their own way unobserved, 
and doubtless reaping a plentiful har- 
vest from, the agitated waters. 

But it is truly useless to write of 
these things. Have we not all read 
the " Toilers of the Sea," and imbibed 
the wonderful poetry of that strange 
story ? I will not attempt to do again 
badly, what has already been done 
with such strength, and vigor, and 
beauty. Let me only say to you who 
are tired of Saratoga, and Cape May, 
and Long Branch, and who feel ready 
for some greater excitement than their 
eternal round of infinite dressing and 
gossip and nocturnal ** hopping," some 
active rest which will leave you fresher 
on succeeding days, rather than still 
more blase and misanthropic, disgusted 
with your companions, and more dis- 
gusted with yourself; let me only say 
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to you that if you will travel east- 
ward along our own rocky coast, you 
shall find a really new sensation. A 
world shall appear at your feet, of 
which you have hitherto heard with- 
out heeding, and you who have been 
accustomed to consider every thing as 
simply tributary to your comfort, shall 
find an innumerable population to 
which the thoughts and acts of the 
human family are of infinitely small 
account. 

As they strolled along. Fuller enter- 
tained his companion with descriptions 
of former wrecks, interrupting himself 
occasionally to call attention to a 
particularly large and showy star fish, 
or to point out the crows which were 
gathering on the shore to feed upon 
its treasures. At length the stranger 
turned the conversation in another 
direction by asking who these young 
men were who had been so active 
during the night. 

Fuller said he didn't know. They 
had made their appearance the morn- 
ing before, coming from the mountain, 
professed to be from the west, Boston 
he thought, and as they seemed a 
clever set, he had agreed to let 'em 
stay for a day or two. ** And I should 
judge they'd pretty good stuff in 'em 
from what we've seen," he continued. 

"Don't you think so, Mr. 1 

haven't heard your name yet I believe ?" 

" My name is Brinton, Sir." "Yes, 
I agree with you entirely," replied the 
other. 

" Pretty good pluck, particularly 
that fellow that got hurt. By the 
way, has the Doctor come yet ?" 

" One they call a Doctor," replied 
Mr. Brinton, with a smile. " A young 
woman with rosy cheeks and curly 
hair, who looks about as much like 
a physician, as you look like a meta- 
physician." This rather questionable 
comparison, which slipped out un- 
awares, passed quite unheeded by Ful- 
ler, who however stopped and faced 
Mr. Brinton with an expression of 
incredulity which soon gave place to 
one of amused wonder. " I've heerd 



they hed some o'them woman Doc- 
tors up to Boston, but I didn't know 
they'd got down hereabout. -« To be 
sure there's old Miss Giddings down 
to Eden, with her herbs and her 
poultices, — the young fellow hasn't 
been gone this nine hour, and put up 
with her at last, be he ? Rosy cheeks 
and curly hair ! Not altogether Miss 
Giddings, I guess. Ha ! ha !" 

** No, no ; this is quite a different 
person from the one you mention, 1 
take it : I did not wait to speak with 
her. Now however I think I had 
better go back to the house and see 
what she has to say of our patient." 

" There is one consolation," he 
said to himself, as leaving Fuller with 
this new subject for reflection, he went 
toward the house, " there is one con- 
solation, that she is a very gentle look- 
ing ogress. Not one of the strong mind- 
ed sort, I should say, if I hadn't the 
evidence of my ears to the contrary." 

Let us look for a moment into the 
sick chamber. Miss Brinton had 
come forward on tip-toe when Jarvis 
beckoned, and she read in the face of 
his companion enough to cause a feel- 
ing of relief at her coming. To be 
sure the name and title " Dr. Stanley" 
seemed so utterly incongruous with the 
figure before her, that she was quite 
taken aback ; but she had no oppor- 
tunity to ask an explanation, and so, 
resigning herself to fate, she led the 
way to the bedside of the sufferer. 

The bedstead was an oldfashioned 
one with four high posts arranged for 
the support of curtains, but there were 
no curtains now in use. Dr. Stanley 
stood, for a moment watching the 
sleeper's face and noting his irregular 
breathing. Then with the air of one 
"to the manner born" she lightly 
lifted the wrist and felt the pulse. 

'* Have you made any application 
to the wounded limb ?" she asked in 
that low tone which is so much less 
disturbing than a whisper. 

" We have used nothing but cold 
water," was the reply in the same 
tone. "Mrs. Fuller did not feel it 
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safe to try anything else, and I know 
nothing about these things," she added 
with a pretty, deprecating look. 

" Well that is not so bad," was the 
cheering comment. "But let us see 
how serious the trouble is," and with 
a practised hand she softly folded 
over the thin coverlet, and unwrapped 
the bandage so gently that the sleeper 
only stirred a little without waking. 

The wound was near the knee. 
Noting its position and character and 
the extent of the inflammation around 
it, she quietly replaced the coverings 
and sat down, motioning Miss Brinton 
to a seat by her side. (It was notice- 
able that her dress had none of that 
rustle which sometimes sounds so 
pleasantly when one is well, but which 
in a sick room always grows the louder, 
the more care is taken to silence it.) 

** How long has he been sleeping ?" 

'* About two hours I suppose." 

After thinking a moment, she asked 
"Is there anyone down in the kitchen?" 

" I will go and see if Mrs. Fuller is 
there. If she is not, Mr. Jarvis seems 
handy and I guess can be made avail- 
able," and smiling she left the room 
on her errand. 

In a moment she returned with the 
information that Mrs. Fuller was at 
her post. Then the " Doctor" rose, 
and having received directions where 
to find the post, quietly stepped out 
and went into the room where she 
had left her portmanteau. As she 
unlocked this, a spectator might have 
seen on one side, a neatly fitted mini- 
ature drug store and also an inoffensive 
looking morocco case ; so innocent 
looking indeed was this, that one 
would be strongly inclined to suspect 
a set of keen edged surgical instruments 
within. 

Taking out two or three vials and 
a couple of small packages, she closed 
the bag again, and started to find Mrs. 
Fuller. 

Not long after, she returned to 
Delancy's room, and with a little assist- 
ance from Miss Brinton, put a fresh 
bandage on the wound. The sleeper 



stirred a little, and the opportunity 
was seized to put to his lips a draught 
which she had just made ready. This 
he drank without seeming to become 
conscious, and in a few minutes he 
was again sound asleep. 

Dr. Stanley drew a long breath. 
"I think this promises very well. 
Now we will have Mr. Jarvis to stay 
here a short time, while we take a 
run out on the hill." Seeing that Miss 
Brinton seemed a little fearful of leav- 
ing, she said, " You need not feel at 
all concerned, — he is sleeping soundly 
as you see, and is not likely to wake 
for an hour or perhaps two or three 
hours. When he does wake, I trust 
he will be better. Cases of this kind 
seem very dangerous, but the effect 
is often quite transient." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The two ladies did not get their 
run on the hill so soon as they antici- 
pated. Just as they were leaving the 
house Mr. Brinton came up to the 
door. His daughter sprang forward 
to welcome him, and then turned and 
said "My father. Dr. Stanley." She 
stood, expecting some token of surprise 
on her father's part, but he already 
forewarned, showed nothing unusual 
in his courteous manner as he took 
the hand which was frankly preferred 
him. At the same moment Mrs. Ful- 
ler came forward and said, ** You'd 
better all come in and take a bite of 
dinner: it's just ready. I'll watch 
the poor man 'till some of you get 
through. Tom's in there watin' for 
you." 

Against this proposition they had 
nothing to say, and so the party ad- 
journed to discuss Mrs. Fuller's 
chowder in the ** back room." 

When they had seated themselves 
and were fairly engaged, Mr. Brinton 
officiating as host and his daughter as 
hostess, the former asked "How do 
you find your patient. Doctor ?" 

" He has considerable fever, sir, 
and his leg is somewhat inflamed. The 
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wound however does not seem to be 
very deep, nor is there much lacera- 
tion ; I think therefore his present 
condition is due mainly to overexcite- 
ment and exposure. It is possible 
that he may have a serious time of it, 
but I am inclined to hope otherwise. 
The weather could not be more favor- 
able, and I should say that the condi- 
tion of his system previous to the ac- 
cident, was every way to his ad- 
vantage." 

The reply was made without hesi- 
tation, in a pleasant womanly voice. 
Without hesitation, although she knew 
that every one at the table was watch- 
ing her, and comparing voice, face, and 
figure, with her profession and the 
statement she was making. She showed 
it is true, a somewhat heightened color, 
which, if all must be said, made her 
appear more charming and less pro- 
fessional than ever. 

** I am very glad indeed to hear you 
speak so encouragingly. He has done 
noble service for persons of whom he 
knew nothing, except that they were 
in need." Mr. Brinton spoke with 
some feeling. 

" I believe that is all that Herbert 
would care to know, in such a case," 
said Jarvis. ** His metal has the true 
ring." 

" Mr. Brinton," said Dr. Stanley, 
" I have heard from Mr. Clarkson 
something about the wreck, as it was 
known by those on shore, but he could 
tell me nothing else, as he left here 
so soon afterward. Please give us your 
account of it." 

" Certainly, I am in duty bound to 
explain by what means we were so 
suddenly thrown upon the care of our 
friends here, but until now there has 
been no opportunity for me to apolo- 
gise. The story is a simple one. 
My daughter and I left Boston a few 
weeks ago on a pleasure excursion. 
We had planned to visit Niagara and 
thence go to Montreal and Quebec, 
and down the St. Lawrence to the 
Saguenay and the Falls of Mont- 
morenci. Thus much we accom- 



plished, and then made our way across 
the country to St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. Here it was suggested that in- 
stead of returning by land, we might 
vary our experience by a sail home 
along the coast. This proposal we 
both of us eagerly accepted, and I 
believe that we are now prepared to 
say that our experience has been con- 
siderably varied. 

** After some inquiry I found that 
the Schooner Sea gull, Bryant, Master, 
was about to sail for Boston with a 
load of shooks. She had unusually 
good accommodations in the cabin, and 
it was represented to me that she was 
very staunch and well built, and that 
Captain Bryant, although a little head- 
strong, was well acquainted with the 
coast, and with his business. 

** The voyage being such a short 
one, I considered these qualifications 
sufficient, and accordingly had our 
baggage sent on board. This was the 
day before yesterday. We had in- 
tended to start with the beginning of 
the ebb, but some difficulty arose 
which prevented us from getting under 
weigh until about half tide. This 
was unfortunate, especially as the 
wind was not very favorable ; still it 
did not seem of any great importance. 
We swung out into the bay in fair 
style about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, having a full crew on board, 
six in number. The captain was in 
good spirits, and for about four hours 
after starting we bowled along finely. 
The sun set splendidly and the waters 
of the bay were glorified by the re- 
flection of the golden and crimson 
clouds. 

" Then the tide began to tell against 
us. The wind became light and 
variable, so that we soon lost our 
headway. After tacking about for a 
while therefore, Capt. Bryant decided 
that it would be more economical to 
run well in under the land and cast 
anchor until the tide turned, than to 
endeavor to fight it out. This we 
accordingly did, and having watched 
with interest the various manoeuvres 
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which preceded the heaving to, my 
daughter and I turned in to our berths 
about ten o'clock. We were very 
much fatigued, and although* the situ- 
ation was novel to us both, it was not 
long before the regular rocking motion 
of the vessel soothed us to forgetful- 
ness. 

" When I went on deck in the 
morning, T found that we were sailing 
nearly south west, with the land low 
on the northern horizon. It was 
bright sunlight and the wind was 
blowing fresh from the sea. It seemd 
to me, that the view seaward was 
comparatively limited and I said so to 
the Captain. * There's fog lying 
near the coast', he replied * it's often 
so along in the latter part of July and 
in August.' 

" *Is there not some little danger 
from it?' I inquired. *I know I'm 
a land lubber, but I should think you 
would want either a good harbor, or 
a good offing in a fog.' 

** He replied rather curtly, * If a 
sailor ran to hide his head under his 
mother's apron every time he saw a 
fog coming, he wouldn't be good for 
much on this coast.' And with that 
he went forward and gave some direc- 
tions roughly to a man who was coil- 
ing a rope near the foot of the fore- 
mast. 

** * The old man's a little snarly 
this morning,' said the man at the 
helm, smiling ; * He hasn't got over 
our losing so much time last night on 
account of the tide.' 

'* 'But is there no danger from the 
fog ?' I asked. 

• " * Not much,' was the reply, * un- 
less the wind should freshen up a 
good deal. We're used to it here 
and don't often stop for it. But a 
strong south wind wouldn't help us 
much in such a case.' 

** Feeling that it was absurd for me 
to be troubled by something which 
did not seem to excite concern in 
those in whose hands we had placed 
ourselves, I left the deck and went 
down to get something to eat. On 



returning with Annie a short time 
later, I found that the breeze had 
stiffened, and that the fog bank lay 
quite near us on our weather bow. 
At the same time I heard the helms- 
man ask if we had not better run for 
Machias. 

" * No, you lubber,' was the Cap- 
tain's answer. *Haven't we lost enough 
time already ? Mind your helm^ and 
let me take care of my own affiiirs.' 

" The helmsman said nothing more 
just then. But I noticed that he 
brought the vessel's head a little nearer 
to the wind, and exchanged a signal 
of dissatisfaction with one of the 
sailors. 

" Not manv minutes later we 
plunged into the fog. Then we 
greenhorns felt uncomfortable enough 
I assure you. We could not be satis- 
fied to remain in the cabin, yet wrap 
up as closely as we might, we could 
not resist the penetrating chill of the 
vapor while on deck. Add to this, 
that we were upon the sea, with 
which we were altogether unfamiliar, 
and which we had been taught to 
consider in the last degree uncertain 
in its moods, shut in on all sides by a 
dense cloud, and at the disposal of a 
stubborn seaman, and you see that we 
had some justification for a little feel- 
ing of homesickness. 

*' After running a little farther, the 
helmsman ventured to suggest that 
Machias harbor could not then be 
very far to leeward. 

" * Blast you, what of it V said the 
Captain, excited at the pertinacity of 
the man. *Do you think I'm going 
to run from this breeze because you 
are a baby ? Here Jenkins, take this 
helm, and you. Sir, go forward, and 
don't let me see you here again 'till I 
send for you !' And he shook himself 
as if it was with difficulty he avoided 
laying hands on him. 

" The man looked quietly in his 
face, but making no answer, went 
forward as he was directed as soon as 
he was relieved. As it happened 
that order saved his life. 
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" The Captain was evidently de- 
termined to trust to luck, and we 
therefore made up our minds to make 
the best of it. The day wore on with 
little change except that the wind be- 
came more and more violent. We 
remained on deck, making ourselves 
as comfortable as we could, and strain- 
ing our eyes to find a break in the 
dull gray wall by which we were 
surrounded. In vain ; the schooner 
was our world, beyond it we could 
not see. Still we plunged on over 
the rising waves, and as no accident 
had yet occured, we began to get ac- 
customed to the situation, and think 
that we should come out all right at 
last. Then it gradually grew darker, 
although the fog scarcely seemed so 
thick as before. The night was fall- 
ing and it was blowing a gale from 
the south east. The Captain grew 
more and more surly, as he grew more 
anxious. He sent us all forward ex- 
cepting Jenkins whom he had put at 
the helm, and one other who was or- 
dered to assist him. 

"I asked the man with whom I 
had spoken in the morning how things 
looked to him now. 

*' 'She's drifting badly. Sir', he said. 

* It is impossible for her to hold her 
course with such a wind as this, and 
it would be madness to attempt to run 
now. Our best hope is to make a 
decent anchorage and ride it out.' 
Then, thinking apparently that it was 
necessary to avoid speaking too gloomi- 
ly in the presence of a lady, he added 

* It's fortunate that there are plenty 
of first rate harbors all along here.' 

" After a good while we made a 
light over our lee quarter. I asked 
the man if he knew it. 

" * It should be Gloucester point' 
he said, * but it's blind work guessing, 
and I may be fifty miles out of the 
way.' 

" We continued to drift until the 
same light bore away over the other 
quarter. This position confirmed the 
sailor in the correctness of his previous 
conjecture. ' We have entered French- 



man's bay' said he ; ' I'd give ten years 
for thirty minutes of moonlight.' 

** Then Captain Bryant ordered 
out an anchor, and anxiously we 
watched the result. The cable parted 
almost at the instant the anchor reached 
the bottom. Some delay occurred in 
getting out another, and it likewise 
proved of no avail. Then I suppose 
the Captain went below for a fowling 
piece which was in the cabin, and he 
must have loaded it heavilv, for the 
report sounded almost like that of a 
cannon. 

*' This was followed by an order 
to cut away the masts, but before 
anything of that kind could be done 
the vessel struck, her bow being raised 
high on a rock ; the same wave which 
left her there swept the Captain and 
his companions from the deck, and 
with a terrible cry theysank from among 
the living. The rest you know al- 
ready. And now Mr. Clarkson, how 
came you to be on hand just in the 
time of need ?" 

" That was Delancey's fault" said 
Clarkson ; and then he recapitulated, 
what we have already heard, respect- 
ing the movements prior to the wreck. 
After this the conversation became 
fragmentary, the guests paying more 
attention to the business before 
them. 

" I hope Miss, I beg your pardon. 
Doctor Stanley, that you did not find 
your long drive very fatiguing ?" 

" I am not tenacious about the title" 
replied she, laughing. " It is only a 
professional convenience. But as to 
the ride, it was charming nothwith- 
standing the stony road, and I would 
not have missed seeing Mr. Clarkson 
repair the vehicle for the world." 
This she added with a mischievous 
glance in the direction of the individual 
named. 

The latter blushed a little, but 
laughed, and said, '* Now that is too 
bad. How could a fellow do any- 
thing right, under such embarrassing 
supervision ? Beside, I never learned 
how to reduce a compound fracture. 
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and you will yourself admit that the 
surgical art requires some instruction." 

" There, now you want to make 
me * talk shop,' and I won't do it. 
Mr. Fuller, have the sailors come back 
yet, from their search ?" 

"No, ma'am. It's likely they'll 
watch along the coast till the tide be- 
gins to fall again, and see whether 
anything comes up. There's some of 
the neighbors out with'em and if any- 
thing valuable comes ashore it'll be 
brought to the .house this evening." 

He was very respectful in his man- 
ner toward her, though he evidently 
could not help feeling that it was an 
imposition for her to attempt to palm 
herself off on them as a **real Doctor." 

In truth it was impossible to avoid 
treating the lady with fair consider- 
ation. Mr. Brinton was as much op- 
posed to " women going out of their 
sphere" as any one could be, and proba- 
bly before he was brought to^the test, 
intended to treat her with severe 
courtesy. Courteous he always was. 
But there was something so engaging 
about this young woman, she was so 
unassuming, so girlish, and withal so 
self respectful, that she could not be 
either ignored or resisted. Miss 
Brinton, indeed, was quite carried 
away. She felt the stability which 
was clothed with such an easy grace, 
and was more and more inclined to 
confide in it. True womanly natures 
soon recognize each other, and are 
often disposed to trust as implicitly 
after an hour's intercourse, as after an 
acquaintance of years. 

Before the others were quite ready 
to leave the table, Jarvis went in to 
release Mrs. Fuller. To his surprise 
and joy, he found Delancey awake, 
and free from delirium. Mrs. Fuller 
had already explained to him in a few 
words that but a short time had passed 
since the wreck, and that he had been 
a little feverish on account of the hurt 
he had sustained, and the exposure 
which followed it. Now he felt 
hungry, and on Jarvis' arrival Mrs. 
Fuller went out to consult with ** the 



young woman" as she called Miss 
Stanley, about what is was best for 
him to have. 

" Well old fellow, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself," said Jarvis, as, 
with something glistening in the cor- 
ner of his eye, that looked wonder- 
fully like a tear, he took his friend's 
hand. '* Here we have been draw- 
ing short breaths all the morning, and 
Clarkson has been over into the land 
of the Philistines and captured the 
concentrated essence of a Doctor to 
cure you. If you don't yield to her 
potions instanter, you have less gal- 
lantry than I give you credit for." 

" Whom do you mean, the young 
lady that was on the schooner ?" 

**No indeed, though she was bad 
enough. I mean a real 'female Doctor' 
that Clarkson found at Ellsworth." 

Delancey made a grimace. 

" There, you needn't take it in that 
way. If you don't submit with a 
better grace, I vow, I'll put you out 
of the room, and be .sick myself." 

At this moment Dr. Stanley entered 
with Miss Brinton. *• Come Mr. 
Jarvis, I can't have you exciting my 
patient by talking to him. If you 
will promise not to say another word, 
I will leave you in charge here for an 
hour or two, otherwise I shall send 
you out of the room," and she shook 
her curly head at him. "But first we 
must have something to eat." 

Jarvis pulled a long face, and took 
a chair as far from the bed as he could 
get. Then Mrs. Fuller came in with 
some savory mess which she had pre- 
pared under the Doctor's directions. 
Delancey attempted to sit up in bed 
but was instantly checked. *' There, 
none of that if you please. Sir. You 
must submit to the ministry of the 
spoon this time." And so seating 
herself on the side of the bed, she 
measured out to him his supplies. 
Forbidden to speak, he could only 
quietly submit, turning his eyes from 
time to time from the Doctor to Miss 
Brinton, and from the latter to Jarvis 
who maintained his position at the 
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side of the room, with an expression 
of the most intense solemnity. 

"There," said Doctor Stanley at 
length, *' that will do. You have fever 
yet Sir, and must be careful. How 
does your leg feel ?" 

" It pains me a little," was the reply . 

** Then we must change the bandage" 
she said. "Meantime Mr. Jarvis, you 
will oblige me by taking this dish 
down into the kitchen." 

The young man did as he was de- 
sired, and during his absence, the 



needed change was made. On his 
return. Dr. Stanley said " Your nurse 
will now go out with me for a little 
exercise, and while we are gone I 
shall expect my instructions to be 
obeyed to the letter. You are not to 
enter into any conversation, and Mr. 
Delancey is to go to sleep as soon as 
possible. Now mind !" and she con- 
tracted her brows into a little frown 
at Jarvis, as, pushing Miss Brinton 
before her, she left the room. 



LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Remarks at the Meeting of** The Brooklyn Liberal Christian Union, ^ Jan. 24, 1 867, 

By C. p. Gerrish. 



THE subject presented to us this 
evening for discussion, is one we 
should study very, earnestly to under- 
stand clearly ; and when clearly under- 
stood we must be very careful to be 
true to it in its broadest, and its high- 
est import. 

We have met together here not as 
Trinitarians, not as Unitarians, not 
as Universalists or Quakers, but as 
Liberal Christians, children of a com- 
mon Father. It is intended that this 
Association shall represent no churches, 
no sects, but that it shall be an As- 
sociation of individuals met together 
in the pursuit of truth, the broadest, 
the highest, the deepest truth, re- 
presenting all churches, and all sects, 
just so far as they shall seem to each 
individual mind to be true, and no 
further, frankly and cheerfully acknow- 
ledging their virtues, and as frankly 
denouncing their errors, and their 
hindrances to the formation of a noble 
character, and a noble life. What 
then do these words "Liberal Chris- 
tian " mean ? Do they mean simply 
that we have seceded from the faith 
of our fathers, that the lamp which 
lighted their pathway and guided their 
steps, burns dimly for us, that a new 



light has j^urst upon us, which is more 
precious, and seems nearer the truth 
than theirs ? Do these words signify 
that we are content to tear down, and 
not anxious to build up — that we are 
satisfied with a negative position, and 
do not desire to make it positive ? In 
short, are these words synonymous 
with the word radical, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the word conservative — 
or have they a grander and nobler 
significance ? 

To me they mean a universal charity, 
a love of all mankind, a respect and 
reverence for all sincere thinkers, be 
they radical or conservative, wedded 
to the old thought or the new — in 
short Liberal Christianity means that 
no man shall be ostracised for his 
honest opinions, let them be *'. ortho- 
dox" or what the Evangelical church 
calls infidel, and heretical. Enough 
if each individual mind honestly enter- 
tains them and believes them to be 
true. This is the platform as I under- 
stand it, on which this association 
stands — in this way, and in no other, 
can we find out and establish the truth ; 
for the moment the freedom of the 
human mind is fettered, that moment 
a blow is struck at truth, and Its on- 
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ward progress is checked. It is the 
failure of the Christian church to re- 
cognize this great fundamental prin- 
ciple, which has made it illiberal, 
which has made it intolerant in all 
ages, even down to the present time. 
It has argued that the intellectual con- 
dition of a man's mind was more im- 
portant than the life : — that it mattered 
little how true the heart, the sympa- 
thies, and the affections, — these availed 
nothing unless the individual subscribed 
implicity to certain articles of belief: 
it seemed to have forgotten what James 
said, that ** pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this. 
To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world," and those 
words of Jesus *' God is a Spirit, and 
they who worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth." 

It is the failure of the Christian 
church to recognize this idea, that has 
kept thousands of noble earnest souls 
out of it, who preferred to be true to 
the dictates of conscience outside the 
church, rather than be untrue to them 
within it. A memorable instance of 
this has recently come to our notice. 
One whom the American people 
fondly remember; an earnest, devout, 
religious man, by the help of God the 
saviour of this nation in its recent 
terrible struggle for liberty, — this man 
in familiar conversation with a friend 
on the subject of religion used these 
words : — " I have never united myself 
to any church, because I have found 
difficulty in giving my assent, without 
mental reservation, to the long, com- 
plicated statements of Christian doc- 
trine, which characterize their articles 
of Belief, and Confession of Faith. 
When," he continued, '* any church 
will inscribe over its altar as its sole 



qualification for membership the Savi- 
our's condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both Law and Gospel, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself y that church will I join with 
all my heart and all my soul." — My 
friends is it any credit to the Estab- 
lished church that it had no place for 
such a man as Abraham Lincoln I 

I thank God that to day in the city 
of Brooklyn and elsewhere, there are 
churches where he would be wel- 
comed, and where there is no creed 
except the one that he stated. Were 
he living, he would be welcomed to 
this association, and if his pure spirit 
can visit these earthly scenes, it is 
with us to night, and it bids us God 
speed. 

Let us then accept the words Liberal 
Christian in their fullest, in their 
deepest meaning — let us reason to- 
gether, ever longing for the highest 
truth ; — let the conservative and the 
radical join hands in the fullest assur- 
ance that where there is a diversity of 
opinion there can be the same spirit. 

I do not know how I can close 
these words I have spoken to you 
in a more fitting way, than by quoting 
the closing sentence of an article writ- 
ten in a little journal called "The 
Friend" by a member of this associa- 
tion, a gentleman of conservative opin- 
ion but of a liberal and catholic spirit ; 
" But God be praised we live in an 
age, when the Bible is open and is 
fast becoming free ! for the day is at 
hand, when man shall own each prayer- 
ful soul to be a safe if not sound ex- 
positor of holy writ, assured that all 
fallacy of faith will be forgiven, if 
only the soul that seeketh be sincere." 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Article X. — Discrepancies. 



OUR last article asserts^ that owing 
to the Oral and MSS. Transmis- 
sion of the Text, discrepancies of vari- 
ous kinds and of various degrees of im- 
portance, exist in the Gospels ; we 
also made some general remarks upon 
the first of the classes into which we 
have distributed discrepancies, viz.. 
Discrepancies in Context. We now 
propose to adduce some particular 
cases or examples falling under those 
general remarks. 

The Lord's Prayer (Mt. vi, 9-1} ; 
Lc. XI, 2-4) is recorded by Mt. and 
Lc. in totally different circumstances 
and connections. In Mt. it occurs as 
a part of the directions concerning 
prayer in the sermon on the mount. 
In Lc, it is given in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form at a later period, during 
the last journey to Jerusalem. Some 
commentators, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have consequently supposed 
that the prayer was taught twice ; but 
this view is negatived by both the 
bulk and the weight of authority. 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Olshausen, 
and others, think that Lc. has given 
it its proper place and that Mt. has, 
as in other cases, taken it out of its 
connection to fill a place in the Dis- 
course ; while Strauss and others find 
it impossible to have any more con- 
fidence in Lc.'s context than in Mt.'s, 
and think that which one, or whether 
either of the two is correct, is wholly 
uncertain. 

In Mt. VII, 13-23, we have the 
saying about the straight gate (13-14); 
the warning against false prophets, 
illustrated by the trees which are 
known by their fruits (15-20) ; and 
the futility of mere profession aud 
saying Z<?r^, Zror^ (2 1-23). Of these 
three ideas thus grouped by Mt. near 
the close of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the first does not occur at all in Lc.'s 



version of the sermon, but is intro- 
duced during the last journey to Jeru- 
salem by the question : "are there few 
that be saved," (Lc. xiii, 22-24); 
the second is given in part in Lc.'s 
version of the sermon, where the apo- 
thegm of the tree is introduced (Lc. 
VI, 43), but having no reference to 
false prophets who are not mentioned ; 
the third appears also only in part in 
Lc.'s sernron (vi, 46), the rejection 
at the day of judgment of those who 
say Lordy Lord, but act wickedly, being 
given by Lc. in xiii, 25 seq. after the 
saying of the straight gate. 

The impossibility of serving God and 
Mammon, placed by Mt in the Ser- 
mon (vi, 24) and in connection with 
similar thoughts, is given by Lc (xvi, 
13) in a context totally unsuited to 
it, after the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard, which it is totally impossible to 
understand (if it can be understood at 
all) if verses 10-13 ^^^ ^^ their proper 
connection. 

Mt. V, 18, 32, appear in Lc. con- 
secutively in XVI, 17, 18, "It is to 
be observed (remarks Strauss) that be- 
tween the parable of the steward and 
that of the rich roan, we have another 
of those pauses in which Lc. is fond 
of introducing his fragments." 

The precept that we should not be 
anxious about earthly things, because 
the very birds and plants are cared 
for (Mt. V, 25-33) is given by Lc. in a 
totally different, though equally natural 
connection (xii, 22, seq.), after the 
parable, peculiar to Lc, of the rich 
man overtaken by death in the midst 
of amassing his wealth. 

Mt. VI, 19-21, is given by Lc. in 
a very different, and, as some think, 
a more natural context, in xvi, 33-34. 

Mt. v, 25-26, also are taken by Lc 
out of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
given in xvi, 58-59. 
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The above examples of discrepancies 
of context are taken entirely from Mt.'s 
Sermon on the Mount. But there are 
irreconcilable discrepancies in the con- 
texts of the s,:rmon as a whole, as given 
in Mt. and Lc. These two versions, 
in spite of some differences showing 
that " they certainly originated in dif- 
ferent traditions and from different 
hearers" (Neander, Life of Christ 
§ 148), evidently refer to the same 
event (Hase, Neander, Strauss, 
Scherer, etc.). The circumstances 
attending their beginnings are similar 
(Mt, IV, 24-v, 2: Lc. VI, 17-20); 
they have like introductions and con- 
clusions ; their general tenor is the 
same ; and both are followed by the 
healing of the Centurion's servant at 
Capernaum (Mt. viii, 5-13 : Lc. vir, 
1-1 1.). Now, these two accounts 
of the same event are placed very 
differently by Mt. and Lc. Not only 
are various passages found in Mt. 
wanting in Lc, and others given on 
different occasions in chapt. xi, xiii, 
XVI, and especially xii, as is illustrated 
above, but the whole discourse appears 
differently situated. In Mt. Jesus 
//// upon the Mountain (v, i) ; in Lc, 
he stands upon the plain. This is a 
real discrepancy, however slight. 
(Criticism deals with slight things.) 
It has been attempted to make kfn 
{Iru TOTTov TTedivov, Lc. vi, 17) mean 
over, and to suppose that Jesus stood 
over the plain and so on the mountain : 
but this is contrary to the usus loquendi 
oikra in such connections, its primary 
signification being that of rest upon. 
Similarly, it has been said (Tholuck) 
that Tonog nedtvog means a level 
space on the mountain, to be distin- 
guished from the plain below : butMt. 
says that Jesus ascended \ Lc, that he 
descended. " Without doubt (remarks 
Strauss) each was ignorant of what he 
omits ; but each knew that tradition 
associated this discourse with a sojourn 
of Jesus on a mountain. Mt. thought 
the mountain a convenient elevation 
for one addressing a multitude ; Lc, 
on the contrary, imagined a descent 



necessary for the purpose : hence the 
double discrepancy, for he who teaches 
from a mountain is sufficiently elevated 
over his hearers to sit [it was the 
custom among the Jews for a teacher 
to sit while speaking], but he who 
teaches in a plain will naturally stand" 
(Life of Jesus, Part 11, chap, vi, § y6), 
Lange explains the difficulty thus (com. 
in loc) ; " On the top of the mount- 
ain Jesus addressed to his disciples the 
discourse about the kingdom of heaven 
in an esoteric form ; while immediately 
afterwards, he repeated it in an exote- 
ric form, in the midst of the people, 
on a plateau of the same mountain." 
It seems very strange however that 
each of the evangelists should have 
given only one of these two discourses, 
and that each should appear totally 
ignorant of any other than that given 
by himself. It seems plain enough, 
as remarked above, that each account 
refers to the same event. Lange's 
solution is conceived after the old 
fashion of multiplying similar events 
as many times as there are differences 
of context : and this is one of the 
cases in which all that we reverence 
in the living spirit of Jesus is sacrificed 
to the interests of the dead letter. If 
a teacher ever lived who was, to the 
greatest possible extreme, free from 
esoteric and exoteric distinctions, that 
teacher was Jesus ; v. Mt. x, 27-28. 
I believe he would have scorned the 
notion. That he believed anything 
in the very deeps of his soul, was a 
sufficient reason, nay, a divine com- 
mand, to him that he should speak it. 
He said truth was not his, but his 
Father's, who sent him. He was 
continually shocking and confounding 
the people with things that he could 
very easily have repressed on the eso- 
teric plea, and a little exoteric concili- 
ation would have sailed him from the 
cross. If a man now thinks it right 
to palter and temporize, let him at 
any rate do justice to great souls who 
would not have understood the mean- 
ing of those words. 

Again, Lc, though he agrees with 
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Mt. in following the Sermon on the 
Mount with the healing at Capernaum, 
as far as his narrative before the dis- 
course is concerned, evidently places 
the sermon later than Mt. ; for he 
relates many circumstances recorded 
by Mt. afterwards : c. Lc. v, 12-39, 
Mt. VIII, 2-ix, 17 ; Lc, VI, i-i I, Mt. 
XII, I- 14. Lc. moreover, relates the 
selection of the Twelve Apostles im- 
mediately before the sermon, after a 
night spent in prayer on the mountain 
(vi, 12-16); on these circumstances 
Mt. is silent, and afterwards (x, 1-4) 
simply mentions the apostles as if their 
selection had been already related. 

In Mt. X, seq. we have a long dis- 
course of Jesus to the Twelve when 
he was about to send ihem forth to 
preach. The distinct beginning and 
ending (Mt. x, 5, xi, i,) prove that it 
was, in Mt.'s mind, a contiuous talk 
on one occasion. But in Mc. vi, 8- 
II and Lc. ix, 1-5, we have but a 
small part of Mt.'s discourse, while 
other parts are scattered in various 
places (Mc. xiii, 9 seq. ; Lc. xii, 2- 
12, 51-53 ; XIV, 26-27), and the bulk 
of it is given by Lc. as a discourse of 
instruction to the Seventy, who are 
mentioned by Lc. alone. This dis- 
crepency of context, has, as usual, 
been reconciled by the supposition of 
two discourses, one to the Twelve, 
mentioned by the three synoptics ; one 
to the Seventy, narrated by Lc. 
alone. (Neander Life of Christ, § 
204). But this device is not less un- 
natural here than in other cases. The 
Twelve had returned, successful and 
safe (Mc. vi, 13, 30; Lc. ix, 6, 10); 
there would seem less need of fore- 
boding, instructions and warnings, 
especially as the Seventy also returned 
with joy (Lc. x, 17) ; and the woes 



denounced upon Chorazin, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum (verses 13-15), seem 
more naturally placed by Mt. {if 
they were not repeated twice //) where 
they are suggested by the rejection 
of both John and Jesus on the part of 
the Jews (Mt. xi, 21-24). 

In Mt. xiii, are recorded seven 
parables recited by Jesus to the people 
and to his disciples, interspersed with 
private interpretations to the latter. 
The distinct beginning and ending 
noted in verses 3 and 53, show that 
Mt. regarded it all as one discourse. 
Of these seven parables, those of the 
buried treasure, the pearl and the net, 
are peculiar to Mt., as is also that of the 
tares in the field, unless Mc. iv, 26- 
29, should be viewed as a different . 
form of the same parable. Mc, who 
has the same scene by the sea-side, 
gives in connection with it only three 
parables, but seems expressly to leave 
room for more (iv, 33, 34; c, Mt. 
XIII, 36). The three of the seven para- 
bles which Lc. has in common with 
Mt., are seperated by him ; that of 
the sower is given by him before the 
mission of the Twelve (viii, 1,4 seq.); 
those of the mustard-seed and the 
leaven he places later than Mt., and 
relates them as spoken by Jesus while 
teaching in a synagogue on the Sabbath 
(xiii, 10, 18-21). 

The few foregoing examples of dis- 
crepancies in context, have been se- 
lected at random, as the first which 
presented themselves among the mul- 
titude of them in the Gospels. We 
give them merely as illustrations, and 
by no means as altogether the most 
striking ones. Any one can multiply 
them indefinitely for himself by a care- 
ful reading of the N. T. 
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THE SACRED WORD 
By Robert Collyer. 



IT is a conviction set fast among the 
deepest in the heart of the race, 
that words are somehow a living vital 
force. The Bible makes, not the 
hand of God, but the word of God, the 
motive power of the creation, in the 
beginning, and the idea was still in 
force long after, when some Psalmist 
sang, *' By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made." The Zend Anesta 
has preserved the same idea "by the 
word the world was created, and man 
is healed ; and all defiled places are 
made pure.'* *' The Holy One is the 
word," say the sacred books of the Chi- 
nese; and, ** Our Grand Llama is the 
word that produced the world," say 
the wandering Tartars. In Christ and 
Paul the sense of the vitality of the 
word is always present. It is not 
needful, if I had the faculty, to go into 
the minute shades of meaning in the 
originals ; vsrhat is most essential is the 
fact that no better word than " The 
Word" can be found for their trans- 
lation. 

It has been said that the words of 
Luther were half battles ; they were 
more than that, they were the essential 
spirit and life of battles, the torch to 
the dry wood that was waiting to 
flame up into the mighty wars that 
followed in the entire track of the 
Reformation. Napoleon could not 
move a strong man with his hand, he 
could move a million by his word. 
His men in the desert were burnt uo 
between the sun and sand, but a few 
words from him in their uttermost 
need refreshed them more than all the 
waters of the Nile. Perhaps no words 
in print at present offer more dreary 
reading than Whitfield's sermons, but 
when hard-headed practical Franklin 
went to hear one of those sermons, in 
the days when they were not the 
words but The Word of Whitfield, they 



swept all the money out of the philos- 
opher's pocket, into the deacon's plate, 
in spite of his determination not to 
give a penny. We laugh in our sleeve 
at the father and mother making a 
word out of what sounds to us like a 
mere gurgle in their first born, and 
then when our turn comes, fall just as 
surely into the same transcendant de- 
ception, because we are to learn afresh 
from the mouth of the babe and suck- 
ling, as one by one the words are 
found that bring the idea out of the 
deep of the soul, how the word is 
made flesh and dwells among us. And 
if by some sad mishap, the babe has 
no word for us and we learn at last 
that it will never create this that re- 
creates the world, we look, O so sadly, 
into its eyes, to see if there is not there 
some shadow of a word. . And then 
if there has been great wealth of 
words rippling all day long through 
the home, but after that silence, because 
the little one is caught into heaven, 
there is no memory at once so sad and 
inestimable, or that lingers so long in 
the home and heart, as that of the 
lisping broken words. 

It is impossible that Jesus would 
break down any safeguard of human 
speech, when he tries in his sermon 
on the mount to put us back on the 
simple yea and nay. These are the 
natural fastnesses of that sacredness, 
and we are only in danger as we leave 
them. For if the Word reaches down 
into the very springs of the soul, centres 
in the most intimate life, is the expres- 
sion of the man, then no possible ad- 
junct can be found that can make it 
more than that. Heaven is God's 
throne, and earth his footstool, but the 
soul is his temple. So there was a 
reason in the nature of the thing for 
Voltaire's cutting sarcasm, that Penn's 
treaty with the Indians was the only 
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thing of the sort ever made without an 
oath, and never broken. That treaty 
went back into the strongest place 
there is, and there entrenched itself. 
These children of nature stood face 
to face with those the spirit had taught 
to be natural, and then they found they 
were on common ground. 

There is a story of some painter 
who would not look at a bad picture 
because the thing tainted his own 
brush. I would try not to hear or 
say profane words for the same 
reason. I think one of the deep causes 
why so few " Friends" are ever taken 
in by rogues and cheats, lies in the 
fact that from their childhood, and in 
their very nature, all speech is in 
some sense sacred, and so the delicate 
inward ear detects the false word as 
the musician detects the false note, 
even when the man may not be listen- 
ing. When the angel and the devil 
contend in that curious scene in the 
Epistle of Jude, and the angel refuses 
to scold, I imagine it was not merely 
because he would not demean himself 
to bandy words with one who had no 
noble sense of their worth, or because 
he was not ready to give the devil his 
due, on occasion, but in some deep 
instinct that the scolding would not 
only be as worthless as such things al- 
ways are, but that when it was over 
he himself would be so coarsened as 
to be unfit to go back to heaven. Every 
coarse word coarsens first of all and 
most of all the man that says it. To 
meet an enemy in that way is as if I 
should throw stones right up and stand 
still while my enemy stands off; no 
one is hurt save myself and those that 
stand near me. If I abuse because I 
am abused I cease to be the angel and 
begin to be the fiend. The purity 
and nobility of my cause, — the fact 
that I am on the right side, — the fiend- 
ish provocation ; — all these cannot save 
a man from his fate who will turn the 
sacred word to profane purposes. 

It is related of a peasant who did 
not know a word except his native 
German, but who was very fond of 



attending the disputations in theology 
conducted in the Latin, that a friend 
said to him one day, " What pleasure 
can you take in these things? You 
do not understand what the doctors 
say. You have no hope of knowing 
which is right." " O but I have," 
was the quick reply. *' I watch their 
faces, and when I see a man lose his 
temper and begin to talk furiously, I 
know he has lost." In the deep spirit- 
ual sense the man was right. The 
doctor who so lost his temper might 
be on the right side, but he himself 
was on the wrong side, and the truth 
could gain nothing from his advocacy 
of it. The enemy could not be con- 
verted, or the friend confirmed; the 
cause could only be a laughing-stock or 
a crying-stock, as those felt toward 
him that were looking on. 

I cannot but wish and hope for the 
conversion of the world to a convic- 
tion, therefore, that not the Bible 
alone, which many call the Word of 
God, but the word that is nigh us, 
even in our mouth, is sacred. The 
word to-day makes new heavens and 
a new earth. We toil, and think, and 
contrive for our children. We bless 
them by our bounty, and fold them 
in our love ; but what they will treas- 
ure in the near places of their hearts, 
when we are dead and gone, will be 
the few words that we have said with 
a real sense of their sacredness. These 
will abide when all else has grown 
dim in the twilight of the years. 
When I went back to England after 
an absence of fifteen years, I found 
many that did not remember my face ; 
but when I would tell them who I was 
they would then tell me of words I 
had said : they remembered, but I had 
forgotten. No man can tell, who has 
not tried it as he should, what power 
is hidden in the sacred word ; — the 
word in dark desolate homes to those 
that have lost their dearest treasures ; 
in counting rooms to merchants clean 
broken down and ready to give up ; 
in committee rooms when the party 
is ready to bolt from the principle for 
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the sake of the vote ; the word in the 
twilight when the young man tells his 
secret to the one maiden in all the 
world who can hear it; the first word 
from the little one newly from heaven ; 
and the last word from the aged saint 
before his departure ; the word of revel- 
ation that flashes its light from the soul ; 
words that live, because they spring 
out of life, real, like the word that had 
hands to pick Franklin's pocket in spite 
of himself ; immortal words caught up 
from man to man, ringing down the 
ages fresh and full for ever ; and words 
of wit and humor, quick with instant 
laughter, like those that I love to think 
of as passing in heaven between those 
high souls that stand clearest of the 
baleful misconception, that to be very 
good you must be very stupid. 



That is a beautiful parable about 
Pippa, who in all the year had one 
holiday. How when the day came she 
went out into the country side singing 
happy words. She sang by a window 
where a man and woman lived in deadly 
sin, and they were heart-broken as they 
listened. And a murderer by inten- 
tion heard her and cast away his knife. 
And a lost woman heard her and felt 
in her heart as if an angel was calling 
her back from her doom. And then 
when the sun set she went home and 
sorrowed for her lost day. She had 
done nothing but sing these words, 
and what could they do. She never 
knew as we can never know, what 
words that are sacred can do, until 
altogether we shall know all. 



THE SNOW. 



s 



NOW, snow. 
Thou art, I trow. 
The quilt so white. 
So soft and light. 
From the old giant's bed in the sky ! 



No! 

Saith the snow : 

O foolish man 

To think you can 
Tell whence I come or whither go. 
I am a dew-drop in my birth. 
And, like the angels, start from earth 

To go up high ; 

And then. 

Again, 

Return to men, 
In vestment white and new. 
To hide the earth and leave the sky in view. 



Zeton. t^^ 
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NO OTHER TRUE GUIDE.— A REJOINDER. 



THE last number of" The Friend" 
brings us two earnest protests 
against the views we expressed in 
" The True Guide" published in the 
January number. 

The writer of the shorter article, 
though both candid and kindly in 
spirit, is by no means conclusive in 
argument ; and, could we reasonably 
request the space in these columns, 
it would be a grateful task to point 
out certain non-sequiturs in his logic. 
Although we might hold with him 
that the inspiration which was in 
Christ was not different in kind from 
that which is in us all, we would not 
be hindered from yielding deference 
to the Savior's authority in spiritual 
things, for we are fully convinced that, 
to him alone of the sons of God *' the 
spirit was given without measure." 
Will the same writer permit us to 
add that we cannot appreciate the 
weight of his vague intimations (albeit 
such are now-a-days frequently uttered) 
of the existence, in this or some former 
age, of men who have done more, and 
more divinely for humanity, than did 
Jesus of Nazareth ? We grow impatient 
of mere intimations. Why will not 
some one reveal the names and recount 
the life-work of such benefactors of 
the race, that their meed of universal 
reverence and affection may be no 
longer withheld ? 

In the other and more complete 
article, their appear, as we read it, 
misapprehensions, of what it purports 
to criticize, errors in historical refer- 
ence, and perversions of the plainest 
teachings of the New Testament. 

Let us however, at the outset, give 
in brief each line of argument. 

Ours. I. It is rational and right for 
man to accept as truth, whatever he is 
convinced God has proclaimed as such. 

2. Much of the N. Testament ap- 
proves itself to us as genuine and 



authentic ; and, after making all due 
allowance for the imperfections of 
human media, we have remaining a 
revelation from God, which contains, 
so far as we know, the substance of 
all the moral truth which He has thus 
far communicated to man. 

3. In that portion of the New 
Testament whose genuineness and 
authenticity are not doubted, we are 
introduced to a wonderful personage, 
whose lofty claims and miraculous 
acts, alleged by himself to be in attest- 
ation of the divinity of his mission 
and ministry, prove him to be, either 
an impostor of consummate impiety, or 
by pre-eminence the Christ of God, 
clothed with all the fullness of author- 
ity, as the messenger of His will, and 
revealer of His truth. 

The argument of our critic. 

1. The evidence for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New 
Testament is of little or no value. 

2. No amount of evidence could 
establish the validity of any revelation 
as a universal authority. 

3. " Individual inspiration," that of 
Christ being no exception, constitutes 
each man authority to himself, but to 
no other soul. 

As it would be impossible in the 
present article to consider the general 
subject of miracles, well-nigh inevit- 
ably involved in the discussion, and 
as we do not care to repeat the strain 
of our former article, we will confine 
this rejoinder to a notice of some of 
the prominent objections of our critic. 

In the closing paragraph of his 
article, he says, " Why then should 
writings, written nobody knows when 
or by whom, be arbitrarily declared 
to be authoritative or infallible ?" We 
did not express the opinion that the 
Bible or the New Testament or any 
one Gospel or chapter of the New 
Testament is infallible. We did not 
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arbitrarily pronounce on the value, as 
authority, of ** writings, written no- 
body knows when or by whom ;" but 
having investigated with what im- 
partiality we could exercise, we framed 
a verdict on the evidence. Our critic 
dismisses this branch of the subject 
with a qdestion. We will do like- 
wise. Does not Tischendorf, in his 
recent pamphlet, prove that the Gos- 
pels substantially as we now have them, 
were held as authority in all the 
churches in the first part of the second 
century, and that the fourth Gospel 
was quoted early in the first century 
and must have been received as the 
work of John? 

Quite early in his article, our critic 
makes this statement, ** We are free 
to say that, between this right (the 
right of judging what the Bible teaches) 
and the no-right of the Romanist and 
Calvinist, there is no moral choice." 
This proposition does not surprise us 
from one who disclaims any confidence 
in the correctness of the Gospel nar- 
rative, and disallows any authority as 
inhering in its teachings, and we per- 
ceive here, as throughout the discus- 
sion, that the pivotal questions are 
those we have mentioned above. If 
it be true, as we affirm, that there 
have been special divine revelations 
to man ; that they commenced in the 
early history of the Hebrews, swept 
the line of law-givers and prophets, 
and culminated in Christ ; if it be 
further true, that the essence and spirit 
of these revelations are to be found in 
the pages of Holy Writ, men through- 
out Christendom being agreed as to 
the substantial correspondence, of at 
least our New Testament version, to 
the truth, then of course it only re- 
mains for each reader, with such in- 
telligence as he possesses, and such aids 
as he can command, to interpret for 
himself the message of God to him. 
Taking this view, who could contend 
that no important difference obtains 
between perfect freedom of rendering 
and the ofttimes blind-fold acquies- 
cence of Romanist and Calvinist, in 



the inexorable interpretation of a 
House of Bishops or a Synod of Pres- 
byters. 

The literalist resorts to the Bible as 
expounded in his particular school, to 
test every question, chronological, 
historical, political, social as well as 
religious ; we value the same volume 
because we find there our highest 
standard in religion, even ** the full- 
ness of the stature of the perfect man 
in Christ Jesus." Our critic cannot 
afford to make any distinction. To 
his mind there remains but this alter- 
native, " the soul of each man for him- 
self, or the infallible church for all." 
We have no sympathy with the senti- 
ment, which of late, comes to us trip- 
ping so lightly from the tongue. The 
cry, " Reason or Rome", sounded by 
the Anti-supernaturalist and echoed 
by the worshipper of the Virgin, is of 
pleasing alliteration, but not more 
reasonable than would be a decree of 
despotism as the cure of democracy, or 
a proclamation of universal slavery as 
the sole alternative of universal suffrage. 
As well might the child of immature 
years say to his father : " Remand 
me to my swaddling clothes and spoon- 
diet, or lay aside your tone of author- 
ity and hush your voice of counsel." 

There is much for reason to do, 
though it may not found a better system 
of morality and religion, than that 
which Christ has once and forever 
made the property of the race. In 
these latter days, God has given to us 
His son, and in him the sum and 
sanction of religious truth. To see 
and confess the truth of God and fol- 
low it in its various lines of direction is 
the office of reason, and perchance 
eternity will not be too long for the 
accomplishment of the task. Reason 
is wholly unconscious of the limits set 
by revelation, while without revelation 
reason fails to form any worthy con- 
ception of the true God, or to find the 
standard of the perfect man. Paul 
read, in the inscription on the altar at 
Athens, an avowal of the insufficiency 
of reason, and straightway he would 
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satisfy the great want in the souls of 
the Athenians. " Whom ye ignorantly 
worship (said he). Him declare I 
unto you." 

Again, our critic. " M. Renan 
has indicated the crowning glory in 
the life of Jesus, when he tells us that 
he laid the corner-stone of progress." 
To this we cordially assent, as we 
translate it. In the seventeenth chapter 
of '* Ecce Homo", we find the same 
thought developed with great force, 
and beauty. We are unwilling, as we 
would be weak, to gainsay it. And, 
when we assert that the morality of 
the Christian Religion is offered to 
the world as a perfect system, it is 
not implied that morality, as it was 
developed and exemplified in the life 
of Peter or Paul, or of the truest 
Christian of the nineteenth century, 
could reach no higher level than that 
attained. Truth may not advance ; 
truth-seekers must. Christ proclaimed 
a religion " pure and undefiled" ; it is 
ours, employing reason and conscience, 
and invoking the Infinite Wisdom and 
Infinite Strength, to move forward and 
yet forever forward, towards the glori- 
ous goal which the Son of Man has 
revealed to human aspiration. 

Our critic admits the superiority of 
the Christian religion, but denies that 
the superiority is such as to imply 
the supernatural element, or such as 
to preclude the chance of improve- 
ment. On the contrary, the more we 
contemplate the character and career 
of the Gospel by Jesus Christ, the 
stronger grows the conviction of the 
supernatural, and the tendency is the 
same, as we read such able radical 
works as Schenkel's " Character of 
Jesus" (recently translated by Dr. 
Furness), and Renan's " Life of Jesus." 
The former writer indeed makes the 
following sweeping admission. " The 
rationalistic representation of Christ 
fails to make it clear to the understand- 
ing, how this wise Rabbi of Nazareth, 
this enlightened Jew, who for his de- 
votion to the enlightenment of the 
world, was by priestly hatred and 



official jealousy put to death on the 
cross, succeeded in establishing a re- 
ligion for the world, and in turning 
the stream of human culture into a 
determinate channel." Renan re- 
presents that Jesus, a man of humble 
birth and limited intellectual heri- 
tage, without leisure for study, or 
unusual access to human sources of 
knowledge, was " the author of Chris- 
tianity, which, at the end of eighteen 
centuries, presents itself with the 
character of a universal religion." He 
admits that Christianity, if it becomes 
corrupted has only to renew itself, to 
turn to the Gospel ; that "the found- 
ation of the true religion is in his 
(Jesus') work ;" that "after him there 
is nothing but to develop and fructify." 
If one wished to insist upon Christ as 
the one true Authority, and the Chris- 
tian Religion as a divine work, 
which cannot be set aside or super- 
seded, he mav find that in Schenkel 
or Renan, or even possibly in the freer 
utterances of our critic, to give forcible 
expression to his views. In further 
illustration, we find that Renan, in so 
many words, calls Christianity ** the 
final religion ;" he says that '* Jesus 
has fixed for eternity the idea of true 
worship ; that the Sermon on the 
Mount will never be surpassed ;" that 
he (Renan) will by no revolution ever 
be tempted to step out from *' the 
moral line at the head of which beams 
the name of Jesus ;" that " whatever 
may be the surprises of the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed, his 
worship will grow young without 
ceasing." Does not Renan thus ac- 
knowledge that, in religious matters, 
Jesus is an authority from which he 
would make " no appeal." Is such 
language consistent with the possibility 
that a better, purer, wiser than Jesus 
may yet rise to enlighten and lead the 
race. 

Our critic makes this final point : 
that an external revelation is impos- 
sible. In reply we would say that a 
vast amount of knowledge is needed 
to render a man certain of the im- 
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possibility of anything. So much 
knowledge is requisite to be certain 
that God never has put and never 
will put a new idea, by direct com- 
munication, into the mind of man, 
that he who possessed such knowledge, 
must be none other than the Omnisci- 
ent himself. Is not our critic consci- 
ous of his absolute indebtedness to one 
and another poet or scientist for ideas 
once outside of his individual mind, 
but now within it? Has not God 
made him to receive as well as to 
originate and elaborate ? He may say 
that the most which can be done is 
to energize dormant faculties. Ad- 
mit it for the moment ; still the influ- 
ence is from the outside, and the re- 
sult would be lacking without the in- 
fluence. And the measure of this in- 
fluence of Christ, is by the acknow- 
ledgment of the most candid and 
most eminent of rationalistic writers, 
greater than the sum of all that has 
flowed from other minds. If internal 
illumination alone had been the law 
of the human mind, there would now 
be little satisfaction in calling atten- 
tion to the *' progress" of the race. 
No, we are every day receiving external 
lip revelations from other minds, and 
book revelations from other minds, 
and countless are the crossing rays of 
light in every soul, inward and out- 
ward passing. If God put into the 
minds of Seneca, Fenelon and Parker, 
so large a measure of the truth, that 
great help and hope have come thence 
to other spirits, is it not possible that 
he put into the soul of Jesus that full 
measure of spiritual truth which would 
vindicate the uniform tone of our 
Saviour, who is said to have spoken 
" as one having authority." It is im- 
possible, says our critic. On the other 
hand, we believe the soul of man is 
so constituted by its Maker, and so 
related to him, that it needs but as- 
surance of a revelation from the Su- 
preme mind to recognize arid receive 
it as truth ; it matters not whether the 
medium of conveyance be a voice from 
a burning bush, a tongue aflame with 



the Holy Ghost, or a book trans- 
mitting the new but everlasting Gospel 
of Divine compassion and Human 
Brotherhood. Emerson says in his 
famous Cambridge address : " that 
which shows God out of me makes 
me a wart and a wen ;" whereby he 
implies that God is in him, and if 
in him, why not also outside of him 
and in others, reflected dimly in the 
beauty of every saintly spirit and holy 
life. Dimly, we say, for it is only 
in the face of Jesus Christ that we be- 
hold "the brightness of (God's) glory, 
and the express image of his person." 
When Philip said to his Master "Show 
us the Father," he who was wont to 
inculcate humility, might, had he not 
been constrained by the truth, have 
pointed to the beloved disciple, then 
leaning on his bosom, and replied, 
" behold the Father in him." Instead 
thereof his answer asserts transcendent 
superiority for himself. " He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father." 
What potency in the truth then pro- 
claimed. And as it sounds through 
the ages, how surely is it accomplish- 
ing the great At-one-ment between 
Earth and Heaven, Man and his Maker. 
Again we quote from our critic. 
*' It was because Judea and Greece and 
Rome produced Christianity that they 
cherished it." He assigns this as the 
cause, explaining the vast difference 
between those portions of the race with 
the Bible and those without it. Is 
this explanation indeed sufficient and 
satisfactory ? We could quote from 
our critic to show that he contradicts 
his own statement. He says, " the 
Old Testament did not make Christi- 
anity ; it was an inspired man." Sup- 
pose we call this good ground and 
stand there with him, how can we 
take the enormous stride which brings 
him to the assertion that " in like man- 
ner it was an inspired man (Luther) 
that made the Reformation." More- 
over the testimony of history (con- 
tinually increasing) stands in the way. 
It shows that the seeds of that great 
movement were sown far back in the 
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Middle Ages; that it was developed 
by the aspiration of the age preceding 
Luther, for a return to the Christianity 
of the primitive times. It has been 
truly said, that almost every doctrine 
of Luther had its advocates before his 
time. It is not just then thus to exalt 
Luther at the expense of Pierre de 
Vaux, Erasmus, WicklifFe, Huss, 
Jerome and a hundred others. And, 
further, the providential coincidence 
in time, of active reformatory move- 
ments, and the invention of the print- 
ing press, should by no means be left 
out of account. 

Once more, our critic. " It ought 
to be remembered that Greece and 
Rome had their appropriate work, 
and did it every whit as thoroughly 
as Judea did her own. * * Judea 
did nothing for law. * * Jesus of 
Nazereth came to his own, and his 
own received him not, and for the 
simple reason that they regarded the 
Old Testament as authority." Yes, 
** Greece and Rome had their ap- 
propriate work," and a part of it was 
to demonstrate that ideal philosophy, 
at most and best, even in the imperial 
mind of a Plato, could only contem- 
plate the Deity as *' Nature and 
Thought," and recognize man's sus- 
ceptibility to beauty and grandeur, 
but could never conceive of the In- 
finite Father in his personality and 
providence, could never satisfy the 
faith of man. We did not dispute 
the merely intellectual superiority of 
Greece and Rome, but we do question 
the clearness of judgment which insists 
that Judea has served no other pur- 
pose than " to witness for the idea 
of one God." Is the whole Deca- 
logue a dead letter ? Did the princi- 
ples of the Mosaic statutes perish 
when the Jews were scattered ? Mil- 
man's careful research brings him to 
this different conclusion. " Through- 
out Europe, with all its American 
descendants, the larger part of Asia, 
and the North of Africa, the opinions, 
the usages, the civil as well as religious 



ordinances, retain deep and indelible 
traces of the Hebrew polity." 

The explanation (quoted above), 
of the cause of Christ's rejection by 
the Jews is wholly unsatisfactory. It 
was not only that they revered the au- 
thority of the Old Testament ; it was 
much more that Christ wounded the 
national pride and disappointed the 
national hope. This mainly it was 
which, in the Jew, imbittered the heart 
against the true Christ, and blinded the 
mind against the authority of the truth 
as he proclaimed it. 

Lastly, we find, in the article re- 
viewing '* The True Guide," a most 
remarkable perversion of one of the 
finest passages in Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. And it was a painful reve- 
lation to us, that one, not an enemy but 
a friend to Christianity, could find in 
the New Testament a sentiment to be 
condemned as immoral. His com- 
ment reads thus : " But a worse pas- 
sage than the one referred to in the 
Georgias, can be found in the New 
Testament, viz., in Romans xii., 20. 
Better to refrain from vengeance for 
the sake of punishing an enemy than 
to degrade our virtue into the instru- 
ment of our revenge." We^ave no 
doubt that our zealous brother in 
Christ made this criticism hastily, 
and that he has already repented it 
truly. The Apostle counsels to do 
that which would inflict transient 
pain, but only as the means to attain 
a joyful end. Is there anything in 
the entire context that can serve as a 
basis or warrant for a difl'erent inter- 
pretation. Throughout the whole 
chapter, it is sought to inspire and 
cherish the most unreserved self-sacri- 
fice, the sweetest and tenderest spirit 
of compassion. Paul would have his 
Roman readers break the last morsel 
of bread and bear it in blessing to their 
enemies, that those enemies might be 
touched by the unmerited kindness, 
and be smitten by that regret that is 
sure to soften the heart. How can 
his meaning be mistaken, when he 
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immediately adds those words which 
embody so much of the beauty, and 
display so much of the breadth of the 
religion of Jesus," Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good." 

When our radical friend shall at- 
tempt, in accordance with the pledge 
at the close of his article, the arduous 
and rather doubtful task of ante-dat- 
ing every truth taught by the Savior, 
we would recommend that he should 
begin with that which M. Renan in- 
sists was "first proclaimed" by Jesus, 



viz. " the kingliness of the soul". And 
when he shall have accomplished so 
much to his satisfaction and ours, will 
he venture one more undertaking, if 
deemed worthy of his skill and strength. 
Since Intuitive Philosophy has been 
at work discovering new truths for 
the past eighteen centuries, let him 
search her treasures and exhibit some 
specimens, being very careful how- 
ever to make no error in the date of 
the discovery. 

Robert Foster. 
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E are told that the proceedings 
this case are progressing 
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quietly but steadily, toward ah indict- 
ment. I presume that there are but 
few among us who would not unite 
in the opinion that the defendant has 
done many things that he ought not 
to have done, and left undone many 
things which we ought to have done. 
That in fact he has failed to perform 
properly the duties of his office. It 
may then be at once said that he ought 
to be impeached, — but hold ! 

In national affairs, the public good 
is more important than any private 
consideration. In our Southern country, 
some hundreds of thousands of persons 
have committed murder. Shall they 
then all be hanged ? No, it is said ; it 
is not expedient. Very good : then 



let us think well before we impeach 
the President. For fifteen months 
Congress has been at sea upon the 
subject of Re-construction. The Pre- 
sident had a Policy ; Congress had 
none. The latter has at length suc- 
ceeded in developing a plan : now. it 
remains to be seen whether that plan 
can be carried into effect. 

The Union must be re-constructed 
upon the basis of impartial justice : 
let this be done peaceably if it be pos- 
sible, — if not, then it will be time to 
incur the perils which must follow an 
impeachment. We cannot afford to 
use this weapon in such a way as to 
give it the color of a party tool : parties 
alternate in power, and some prece- 
dents are dangerous. 

William Potts. 
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The Impeachment. 

THE reluctance of the American people to consider the question of im- 
peachmenty is highly to its credit. An impulsive, mobile people would 
have hurled the rebel-president from his place a year ago. But, though most 
bitterly outraged by his conduct, the great nation has patiently waited and 
watched, mindful that no step be taken in haste or spite, until now in the 
fulness of time it seems about to reach forth its hand and remove its misguided 
servant from the place which he is unable to fill. 

The spectacle is one for tears. Just as we emerge, bleeding but triumph- 
ant, from a struggle for life, our trusted President is murdered, and his suc- 
cessor instantly proceeds to fulfill the craftiest hope which the assassin could 
have entertained. Hardly once, seemingly, has the President failed to do 
what the subtlest head fii the rebellion would have directed. 

If he had been a little less wary in the outset, he would have exposed 
himself and fallen ; but with craven instinct, or diabolical counsel, he has 
betrayed the nation so cleverly, that even now good patriots stand aghast, 
crying in despair that an impeachment must fall for want of proof. 

With all respect for the legal profession, we believe that the question in 
its main bearings is not one for the lawyers, but for the people who establish 
all civil law. It is possible, we presume, to frame an indictment which 
would satisfy the most technical lawyer, but it is for the people to determine, 
as they are now doing, whether this important action is in itself righteous 
and necessary ; and then their representatives must find the proper legal 
machinery, or tell us what more is needed. 

It must be acknowledged that the technical grounds of impeachment have 
not yet been stated in such a form as to satisfy the cautious scrutiny of the 
public mind. That may be the fault of the law, which can be changed, or 
of its expositors, who may become more skillful. 

We hold it to be undisputed that a President who wilfully and persistently 
chooses a course which, if unchecked, tends to put the government into the 
power of its-enemies, is a dangerous President and ought to be removed. 
That the leaders of the rebellion were enemies of the government, is plain ; 
that Andrew Johnson has done all in his power to elevate them at the expense 
of their conquerors, cannot be denied. His motives may have been spotless, 
but his deeds are atrocious. It is for pursuing this general policy that the 
loyal millions desire his removal from office. His protestations of fidelity to 
principle may be estimated at their true value, when we consider the fact that he 
continues to address as a Congress that which he has repeatedly declared to 
be no Congress, but an irregular body hanging on the verge of the govern- 
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ment. Is that patriotic ? If the country is without a Congress, the Presi- 
dent ought to be impeached for calling the usurpers at the national capitol by 
that name. And if the XXXIXth Congress be the lawful body which 
even the President's supporters admit, by their presence and action there, 
then the President who leaves his post, taking with him his chief counsellors, 
civil and military, and travels the length and breadth of the land appealing 
for help to put down an illegal Congress — yet recognized by himself as legal 
— ought for that alone to be impeached and removed. It is true that this 
was only talk ; but New Orleans tells the story of what the President would 
have done with the unlawful gathering at the Capitol, if his talk had produced 
the effect which he sought. 

The safety and well-being of the republic require the removal of President 
Johnson, because of his flagrant unfitness, as manifested in many ways ; as, 
for instance, 

He has sought to betray the Nation into the hands of its conquered enemies ; 

He has usurped the powers of Congress ; 

He has put his official signature to bills passed by a body which he publicly 
declared was not a Congress ; 

He has without color of excuse ignored the governor of what he admitted 
to be a sovereign state, and conferred as President with a subordinate officer ; 

He has given control over soldiers of the Republic to a violent and un- 
repentant rebel ; 

He has interfered by violence to break up a peaceful convention — such as 
may lawfully, and of its own volition, meet in any city of the Union ; 

He has reduced to a nullity the constitutional restrictions upon his power of 
appointment to office ; 

He has looked with seeming indifference upon scenes of continuous murder 
and outrage in districts subject to his military control ; and never in all 
his manifestoes has he asked for assistance to protect the lives of loyal men ; 

In fine, he has proved himself grievously unworthy, in the administration of 
the ordinary duties of his office : witness, the unlawful appointments to office, 
the Mexican troubles, the Fenian trap, the surrender of millions of United 
States property to rebels, the Motley correspondence. And in his treat- 
ment of all the grave, exceptional questions that are before the nation, he 
has exhibited a levity, a wilfulness, an inability to comprehend the spirit of 
the nation, which prove him to be hopelessly unfit for the position he holds. 

It only remains for the representatives of the people to procure his 
removal in a lawful and becoming way. His partisans threaten bloody 
resistance — the old story. If it must come to that again, let it be now, 
before their chief has time to strengthen his cohorts farther. But we do 
not fear. As a New York weekly has well remarked, " A nation which can 
bear without disturbance the removal of a generally-beloved chief magistrate 
by the knife, will endure, without agitation, the expulsion of an unworthy 
and detested chief magistrate, by the law.'* 
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A Great Orator. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON lectured before the Brooklyn Frater- 
nity, last month, on Universal Suffrage. It has often been our privi- 
lege to sit upon the Academy of Music platform watching the gifted orator 
as he wove his magic spell; but never have we been witness of a scene 
approaching in moral grandeur this occasion of Mrs. Stanton's address. Her 
power over an intelligent audience is irresistible. Keen as Phillips, majestic 
as Sumner, elegant as Curtis, tender and womanly as Lucretia Mott, magnet- 
izing a massive logic with the most ethereal graces, her claim to a place 
among the first of American orators and statesmen, is beyond dispute. Her 
rightful place is in the Senate. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Wb sit beneath the scarred brAnches of 
the ancient oak, and reaching up our hand 
in the spring time, pluck the same tender 
verdure which we know adorned the sway- 
ing sapling from which it grew— so while 
we cannot remember the youth of those 
whose ripe maturity bears to ud a freshness 
of feeling delighting all who are privileged 
to dwell, or even at times to sit, where their 
shadow falls, we know it id the sure harvest 
of a hallowed springtime. 

With such it was our especial delight to 
mingle on an evening in the last month, at 
the celebration of the liflieth anniversary of 
the marriage of Richard and Deborah Field, 
whose names are no strangers to the dwel- 
lers on Brooklyn Hights. Time has dealt 
indulgently with these much respected 
Friends, and the evening we write of, found 
the same sparkling eys and rosy bloom on 
the cheek of the bride, and with a somewhat 
increased rotundity of form, to the honored 
groom came also a fulness of hearty cheer 
and jovial entertainment no less sincere and 
heartfelt than when on the first wedding 
day, 

" They whispered the vowa which their life shall 
abide." 

The ancient marriaj^e certificate records 
that those vows were assumed through a 
dependence on divine assistance "to be faith- 
ful unto death," so now standing as it were, 
at the outer gate of life's pathway, a second 
record shows their acknowledgment that to 
that help they had invoked in the setting 



out of life, they owed all the prosperity they 
had enjoyed, and by the same power came 
they out of divers straits and ills to which 
all are allotted. 

Seldom falls it to our lot to participate in 
a more impressive scene. Children's child- 
ren flocked around them, sure reminders of 
the flight of time, yet dreaming not how many 
of the gathered throng had been bom and 
passed far down the allotted period of man's 
life since their venerable hearts were united. 
To few indeed may come the privilege to 
celebrate their own golden wedding, but to 
all may the sweet simplicity of these two 
lives — their cheerful journey down the clos- 
ing years of time — their bright example of 
scrupulous integrity and upright dealing 
among men, and above all, their trusting 
reliance on the will of God, manifest in their 
own hearts according to the simple faith of 
the Friend— come as a light in a dark place, 
a pleasant spot in a dreary waste of empty 
"pomp and circumstance" in the world. 



Troy, N. Y., Feb. 7. 1867. 
To *» The Friend:' 

Dear Friend. — Tou have shown your- 
self very friendly. You have made many 
calls on me, and have never neglected me. 
I accept your attentions and especially your 
last kindly "greeting," in the spirit in which 
they are intended. 

I acknowledge myself, — I profess myself 
"a friend;" in no technical sense; I am 
ready, like you, to be held, by the com- 
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manitj, up to my profeesion. T will belong 
to DO denomination in a sectarian sense. 
I hold myself bound in fellowship with all 
who mean to be guided by conscience, or 
the inner light. I mean to be one in the 
family of the children of the spirit. And 
this is no new position of mine. I have 
proclaimed the truth of the spirit, with 
more or less fulness, for over thirty years. 
Seeing that you have precisely the same 
objects that I have, — so far as I understand 
you and myself, I wish you heartily God- 



speed. I only hope you will not make the 
mistake we Unitarians are often making, of 
being more interested in correcting people's 
intellectual errors than in awakening them 
to spiritual consciousness and leading them 
on to heroism, compassion, generosity, and 
all active and disinterested labor for the 
good of individuals and society. 

Thanking you for the receipt of your 
journal, 

I am, very truly. Your Friend, 

E. Buckingham. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



** Leavit^ Home,'^ and ** Revelationt,^^ Two 
Sermons preached in Netv Torky December 
^th and 1 6f 4, by 0. B. Frothingkam. Nevf 
Torkf James Miller. 

It was, perhaps, with a little shrinking 
that we began the reading of these sermons, 
— a fear lest our confidence in the judg- 
ment of their author should be impaired by 
their perusal, — and also some curiosity to 
learn what it really was that so greatly ex- 
cited the astonishment and regret of those 
with whom he had been formerly classed 
as of the same faith. 

And cow we must express our gladness 
that by any inducement we were led to 
this reading. We rise from it with greater 
confidence in the tendeucy of our life, — 
with a larger faith in the spirit of the age 
Here there is no vacillating fancy, no weak 
fatalism, no selfish individualism, as there 
is no sectarian bigotry, and no yielding to 
external denominational control. But joined 
to the humility that becometh a man in re- 
lation to the measure of his own knowledge, 
there is shown a fulness of confidence in 
an over ruling power dominant in matter 
and spirit, whose is th3 world, and whose 
are aU the people thereof. 

It has been said that Mr. Frothingham 
has no fixed belief; that he is wholly at 
sea, and liable to be moved by every wind 
that blows. Nothing could be more un- 
just or untrue. If we may judge from all 
that we have ever heard from him, and 
more particularly from the sermons before 
us, his belief is grand and firm. But Mr. 
Frothingham differs from his critics in this. 
They say that hitherto theological specula- 



tion has been shifting its ground; that 
opinion has altered from time to time, that 
dogmas have changed their form, that articles 
of belief have grown into prominence and 
then disappeared from view. But now have 
we reached the culminating point in our 
investigations. Now at least we must rest, 
fence ourselves about with an organization, 
weld onr opinions into weapons with which 
to wage an aggressive warfare upon those 
outside of our own little camp. 

Mr. Frothingham says in effect : By the 
lamp with which God hath enlightened me, 
no, a thousand times, no. The light which 
hath shown me the shifting past, which 
hath guided me to the present hour, shines 
now upon no bounding wall, but gleams out 
over the illimitable universe. I feel that I 
stand upon firm ground, because I feel that 
I stand in the highway of Providence. 

But as, from the time the human race 
rose from its cradle, and began to try its 
tottering feet, and seek for an outlet toward 
the infinite, step by step it has passed over 
ever new ground, feeling its knowledge 
nearer the true, but always finding that of 
the present time to 'disprove that of the 
past, — yet ever approaching nearer to the 
perfect day ; as the light hath shown me 
this drift of God's stream of life becoming 
mose and more rapid, bearing away upon 
its bosom worn out forms, discarded beliefs, 
abuses which could no longer be defended, 
and yet hath shown me also on every side 
incomplete life questions which we cannot 
now answer, wrongs which we cannot now 
right, diseases that we cannot now cure, — 
in humility, yet in faith, I bow before God,— 
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1 tmy Lord show me the path in which 
thoa wouldflt hire me to walk. It is sad 
to leave old friends who see not bejond 
the needs of the present, sad to break 
the ties which have bound us to that 
which hath been our home, to honestlj 
confess what few of us have ventured to 
deny, that we know not at all through what 
path thou wilt lead us. But O Lord, in 
thee have I trusted, — hitherto hast thou 
been a light to my path and a lamp to 
my feet, and though thou dost command me 
to go out from the familiar haunt, perhaps 
even to wander in waste places, yet can'st 
thou make the wilderness to blossom like 
the roee; therefore 1 am ever thine to spend 
and be spent, — speak Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.' 

This is the grand faith in which we should 
all unite, a glorying faith in God, a faith in 
infinite progress. We are the builders of 
the temple of the future, but only the Great 
Architect knows into what that temple 
shall develope. We must cease to dwell 
on the past, cease to waste time in en- 
deavoring to re- formulate ancient thought. 
The Bible for us is man, the aspirations of 
the soul are a faint measure of our needs. 
And so we read: "The revealer is the 
Reason, the illuminated mind turned on life 
at any point. The illuminated mind, I say 
again ; and by the illuminated mind, I mean 
the mind which is lighted by splendid ideas, 
and warmed by a deep and wide humanity. 
♦ * * * A mind thus illuminated and 
turned directly upon our human life, not 
turned away to creeds, and bibles, and theol- 
ogies, but turned directly upon human life, 
has the revelation of God's will and purpose 
in human life. The meaning of God is 
wrought into the substance of things ; into 
organic and inorganic matter; into the 
human frame; into the regulation of per- 
sonal habits ; into private, domestic, social, 
civil, political life ; into days and epochs : 
into events and histories. * ♦ * * What 
might not be discovered by an eye, tender 
as it was bright, turned full upon human 
life, upon society, upon the groups and 
communities of men, upon the problems of 
want, suffering, sorrow, life, death, crime, 
evil, sin, which have vexed the theologian 
so long! * * * * 

*' What was the burden of the great reve- 



lation which Chrisisndom is celebrating the 
advent of to day? Simply this: that God 
showed His love for the world by coming 
down to it, and walking about in it, clothed 
in the humblest guise ; meeting men just 
where they were, breaking bread with them, 
making wine fur their feasts, showing them 
how to bear their poverty and shame, how 
to meet sickness and death, how to treat 
their enemies. And what is the revelation 
that we look for but precisely this: that 
God is already in the world, sitting with us 
by our cradles, eating with us at our boards, 
watching with us by our bedsides, com- 
forting us by our graves, growing for us 
the bread and the wine, filling our careful 
nets, blessing our children, making our 
poor to rise up from their poverty, our lame 
to walk, and even bringing back into life 
the desperate ones who were dwelling 
among the tombs. This is the new reve- 
lation ; new, because disclosed by this new 
way of lifting the curtain. New, indeed, 
in clearness; new, indeed, in reality; acd 
how entirely new in practical use 1 Now 
we know that God is loving. Then we 
only believed He was. Now we feel His 
love. Then we imagined it. * * * * 

** Last Sunday, speaking of the prospects 
of our liberal faith, I said, we could not tell 
where we were going. I did not mean 
that we could not tell where we were going 
ultimately. I did not mean you to think 
there was any uncertainty as to the reve- 
lation that will come to those who believe 
cordially in reason illuminated by love. 
These find in the meanest flower that blows. 

* Though t9 that do often lie too deep for tears.* 

' As one looks further, still believing and 
loving, the thoughts become deeper and 
purer ; and when in moments of keener, 
because tenderer insight, he stands on the 
naked top of some bold headland of truth, 
and sees the sun of knowledge rise and 
bathe the world in light, what soul is his ? 

* Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth. 

And ocean's liquid mass beneath him He 

In gladness and deep Joy. The clouds are touched, 

And in their silent faces he can read 

Unutterable love — 

No thanks he breathes, he proffers no request : 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind is a thanksgiviug to the Power 

That made him ; it is blessedness and love.' '* 
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SENTIMENT AND SENTIMENTALISM. 



WE have something to say on Sen- 
timent and Sentimentalism in 
Religion. To some the topic may 
seem far-fetched and fanciful, but to us 
it does not seem so. Indeed, it has 
been forced on us by some of the aspects 
in our religious world, which, while 
very popular, strike us as very false 
and unwholesome. On the morning 
of Christmas Day we went in search 
of Christmas sentiment to the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Stephen's. 
It was not teaching I wanted but touch- 
ing ; not ideas but impressions. I 
would have my heart reached through 
my imagination. So I went where 
what is called the religion of pure 
Sentiment exerted its utmost of fas- 
cination. A great multitude had gone 
thither on the same errand with my- 
self. There was no lack of appara- 
tus. The gaudy altar was surrounded 
with lights that warmed and glorified 
the chancel. The gorgeously robed 
priest, with the white-frocked boys, 
were there in full state. At the op- 
posite end of the church was the 
great organ, assisted by a well ap- 
pointed orchestra, and by numerous 
trained voices. Art could do no more, 
and had there been a spark of earnest- 
ness in the art — the faintest suspicion 
of an object in it — or a purpose — the 
least breath of feeling, the effect 
might have been solemn and sweet. 
The service began, continued and 



ended. Trumpet and viol — sackbut, 
psaltry and cymbal, did their part 
with noise. The singing men and 
singing women, vied with the trumpets 
and stringed instruments in giving forth 
melodious breath. The organ rolled 
and thundered between. The priest 
bent and bowed, turned, knelt and 
chanted, in due order. To deepen 
the theatrical effect, a big bell with 
funereal tone, answered the silver bell 
which announced the exhibition of 
the Host, and did its dismal best to 
make the waiting crowd feel the awful- 
ness of the moment. It could not 
have been done better at the Winter 
Garden, at such time as the melan- 
choly Prince of Denmark is wont to 
make his nightly visit to the promen- 
ade of the castle, and the castle-bell 
strikes twelve. The crowd around 
me waited on the ceremony in mute 
amaze. They were not moved, or 
impressed, or touched. They were 
neither humbled, nor lifted up. 
Why should they be ? Nothing ad- 
dressed their spiritual or their moral 
nature. Their fancy was trifled with, 
but their imagination was not even 
solicited. Their senses were some- 
what more than titillated, but their 
sensibilities were not recognized as 
existent. Not only was there no idea, 
there was no hint at an idea; there 
was no sentiment, no feeling, no ex- 
pression of genuine emotion, no awe. 
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no worship, no mystery, no touch of 
joy or sorrow, but only a laboring 
and painful imitation of these things, 
only an affected and fantastic carica- 
ture of them, something contrived to 
make you think they were there, when 
they were not, but which only succeed- 
ed in satisfying you completely that 
they were not. 

And this is what is called Senti- 
ment. This is what people are run- 
ning after, who want a religion of Sen- 
timent and not a religion of intellect. 
It is by such trumpery as this, that men 
and women are imposed upon, under 
the pretext that their souls will find 
rest. The faces of the devotees were 
blank. If their hearts were as blank 
as their faces, they were expression- 
less indeed. If this were confined to 
the Catholic Church — which profes- 
ses to speak in symbols — it would be 
of little consequence, though even in 
this Church the growing tendency to 
sentimentality — and the popularity 
it gains thereby, is a sad indication 
of its degeneracy and error. But 
it is not confined to the Catholic 
Church ; it taints all our churches, 
liberal as well as orthodox. And 
wherever it appears, it is a sign of 
languor, listlessness, and interior decay. 
It is the mockery of worship. The fact 
is clear that religion is fast becoming 
Sentimental among us. Now Senti- 
mentalism is very different from Sen- 
timent. In its purest state religion 
belongs to Sentiment ; but only in 
its most corrupt state is it Sentimental. 
Sentimentalism is Sentiment gone to 
seed. It exists when Sentiment has 
ceased to exist ; and it comes in to 
take the place which Sentiment has 
left vacant. Sentiment is an impres- 
sion on the mind, just as sensation is 
an impression on the senses. Senti- 
mentalism is a make-believe impres- 
sion on the mind, an illusory appear- 
ance which is played off upon the 
mind, the mind itself remaining un- 
affected. The grandest things are 
Sentiments ; they make the substance 
of all grandeurs ; but Sentimentalism, 



not only produces nothing grand, but 
plays the fool with grandeurs, borrow- 
ing the holy vestments for masquer- 
ade. 

Honor is a sentiment ; it is a senti- 
ment of self-respect. It fills the breast 
with a sense of high nobility ; it sur- 
rounds the person with an atmosphere 
of sacredness. It may not make one a 
noble person, but it keeps him in the 
region of noble thoughts, and so, what- 
ever vices he has, he cannot be windv 
or contemptible. He may take the 
life of a fellow being in a duel, but he 
does it feeling that his truth, his pro- 
bity, his reputation for courage, his 
pride in his own worth, and that of 
his family, are of more value to him 
than his own life or the life of another, 
and are to be defended in case of 
emergency at the peril of death. In 
ordinary life he refers disputed ques- 
tions of conduct and speech to the 
humanity in his bosom — to the stand- 
ard of rectitude there — and is willing 
to stand by the consequences of his 
decision. This Sentiment of honor 
has fallen into disrepute among us ; 
it seems even to share in the opprobri- 
um which has overtaken duelling, 
which was simply one of its usages. 
But I would rather have that Senti- 
ment of honor, duelling and all, than 
the false affectation of it that prevails 
now — the mock chivalry which flat- 
ters women, takes off its hat to them 
in the street, rises to give them a seat 
in the car, and then cooly picks their 
reputation to pieces in the parlor or 
the club ; that miserable gasconading 
which is forever talking about truth, 
manliness and womanliness, self-re- 
spect and dignity, using high flown 
phrases, such as once were genuine 
on the lips of high toned men — and 
makes all this a cover for gossip, 
slander and lies. The Sentiment of 
honor belongs to those who tell the 
truth, pay their debts, are sincere in 
their friendships, and stake their 
character on their deeds. The 
Sentimentalism of honor belongs to 
those who under that cover gamble 
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and swindle,cheat their tailors,rob their 
laundresses, and substitute fictitious for 
genuine names on mercantile paper. 
> Loyalty again is a Sentiment. A 
sentiment of personal allegiance to the 
State and the ideas it represents, to the 
government and the principles of civi- 
lization it reposes on. It may not 
be so strong as to induce a man to 
leave his family and rush into the 
army ; it may not be so strong as to 
prompt him to put a large portion of 
his property at the disposal of the 
government on an emergency, but it is 
strong enough to affect his thought and 
speech ; it touches his feeling ; it has 
an influence on his motives and actions. 
So far as it goes it is earnest and serious ; 
it keeps the will fixed in the direc- 
tion of faith and devotion. But what 
was current as loyalty during the years 
of our war, and is still current among 
us, was of a very different complexion 
from this. Men shouted Union and 
Constitution, to whom Union meant 
the subversion of Liberty, and Consti- 
tution the undermining of law ; and 
still their shouting kept their reputa- 
tion good ; for the sanctimonious noise 
they made drowned the clicking of 
the picks with which they were dig- 
ging out the foundations of the State. 
Men talked of the honor of the flag, 
and had the sacred bunting ready for 
all public occasions, and under the 
shadow of its folds talked and plotted 
treason against the form of govern- 
ment of which the flag was the emblem. 
The Sentiment of loyalty gave money, 
time and life, in test of its allegiance. 
The Sentimentalism of loyalty gave the 
" windy aspirations of forced breath," 
in token that it had nothing else to give. 
The Sentiment of loyalty honored the 
ideas which the government represent- 
ed. The Sentimentalism of loyalty 
flattered the representative without 
honoring the ideas. 

This, then, is the fundamental 
distinction between Sentiment and 
Sentimentalism. One is the real thing, 
the other is a counterfeit of the real 
thing. 



Now, this difference appears more 
startlingly in religion than anything 
else. There the real thing is more in- 
tensely real, and the counterfeit thing 
more palpably counterfeit ; there the 
real thing is more momentous in its im- 
port, and the counterfeit is conse- 
quently more grotesque. All religion 
is of the Sentiment. Awe is a senti- 
ment, devotion is a sentiment, rever- 
ence is a sentiment, trust is a senti- 
ment, faith and hope are sentiments, 
submission, and confidence, and de- 
pendence are sentiments — the sweet- 
est and most ennobling sentiments 
that human nature entertains* They 
are sentiments that make a heaven in the 
heart, and in the home, and in the life ; 
they are sentiments that keep a divine 
atmosphere always about the person, 
into which evil things cannot enter. 
They are the root of character. They 
supply light and air; they spread the 
firmament, sunny or shaded by day, 
star-studded at night ; they ring 
existence round with a horizon line 
that dips into eternity ; they are inde- 
structible as human nature ; strongest 
when it is strongest ; purest when it is 
most cultivated ; deepest when it is most 
developed ; simplest when it has attain- 
ed most. They are at once sun and 
shadow, rock and atmosphere, earth 
and sky. They make the music ; 
they pour out the prayer ; they in- 
spire form and rite ; they give power 
and persuasion to speech ; they bathe 
priest and worshiper in the spirit of 
love ; by virtue of them the saint is 
what he is, and the sinner ceases to be 
what he is. They impress, convert 
and sanctify. Alone they are enough, 
for alone they are everything. Where- 
ever they are, men feel that they walk 
in consecrated cathedrals ; the choirs 
of angels sing to them ; the angels 
themselves visit them; they supply 
the absence of ceremony and priest- 
hood, of creed and litany ; for they 
keep the possessor of them so close to 
the bosom of God, that nothing need 
or can come between. 

But the more distinguished these Sen- 
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timcnts are, the more easily they are 
caricatured ; the more important they 
are, the greater is the temptation to 
caricature them ; the more tender and 
beautiful they are, the more ghastly 
the caricature is. 

Take for instance the Sentiment of 
Mystery, and the Sentiment alism of 
Mystery. The sentiment of mystery 
accompanies every person who ap- 
proaches in thought to the causes of 
things; and the closer he approaches 
these causes, the profounder the senti- 
ment becomes. Knowledge does not 
weaken it; science does not con- 
fute or dissipate it; the true philoso- 
pher has it more than any body. 
With Humboldt it rises even to awe — 
Herbert Spencer declares that it is 
mightiest with the wisest. Darwin 
develops it along with his theory of 
species. It is the haunting sense of 
the unknown and unknowable, which 
becomes more palpable and more per- 
petual the nearer one gets to the 
solemn laws that run beneath the sur- 
face of his existence. There is no- 
thing tawdry, or false, or meretricious 
about it. Standing out full in the 
light, it shuts its eyes, because the 
excessive brilliancy will not allow the 
lids to be raised. 

By the side of this grand Sentiment 
that hushes the mind before the vastness 
of the undiscovered world, how mis- 
erable, poor, cheap and childish is 
that affectation of mysteriousness 
which makes the most of all the dark- 
ness it can get, which sanctifies ignor- 
ance, blesses stupidity, consecrates 
superstition, which uses cowls and 
mufflers, masks and mummeries, paint 
and paste board, which plumes itself 
on its power to keep its eyes shut, 
makes a boast of its helplessness, is 
fond of saying how little it can see or 
know, and carefully shrinks away from 
science, as if it were afraid it would 
discover a cause, and so unseal God ! Yet 
this wretched Sentimentalism, which 
stifles life in intelligent creatures, is 
what passes in our days for that grand 
Sentiment, in which all the noblest 



intelligences live, and move, and have 
their being. Is it anything but a con- 
fession that no such Sentiment exists, 
when clergymen tell their people 
that it will disappear if they ask too 
many questions and get too many ans- 
wers? — when people take refuge in 
shadowy traditions, and undefined 
beliefs, and unmeaning practices, by 
burying their faces in which, on Sun- 
days, they somehow persuade them- 
selves that they beeome immersed in 
an awe, like that of the Mount of ' 
Transfiguration? Vastly better would 
it be if all those devices for making 
believe we are under awe, when we are 
not, and for getting up a ghost where 
there should be The Spirit, were done 
away with entirely, and people were 
pushed out into the coldest atmosphere 
and the whitest light of Thought. 
Better discover that the Sentiment of 
Mystery is utterly wanting in them ; 
better suffer severely till they get it, 
than go on plunging their heads weekly 
into Sabbatical sand, imagining them- 
selves pious because their eyes are full 
of dust. 

Or take for another example the 
Sentiment of Devotion, whether sub- 
lime or tender ; whether pouring forth 
its Te Deum, or murmuring its hymn ; 
whether it take the form of praise, 
aspiration, longing or penitence ; 
whether it be active or passive ; the 
rising of the man's spirit, or the re- 
clining of the child's trust ; a senti- 
ment native to the heart, profound, 
ineradicable. It comes unbidden 
whenever the heart is impressed by 
the majesty, the truth, the justice, 
the sweetness, the care and benignity 
of God. It is the joyful response of 
the finite to the infinite ; it is the 
happy recognition of the creator by 
the created ; of the father by the 
child ; of the giver by the receiver of 
gifts ; it is the flight of the lonely to 
the alone ; it is a running over of 
wonder, surprise, gratitude, delight, 
at the thought of its connection with 
the author of all good. What can be 
simpler ? What can be nobler ? What 
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can be truer to feeling ? Sages feel it ; 
philosophers feel it; all natural men 
feel it, as they use, and appreciate, 
and rationally enjoy their being. They 
do not pray, perhaps, in audible or 
inaudible words ; they put up no 
petition ; they do not humble them- 
selves*; they do not supplicate ; they do 
not beat their breasts like the publi- 
can, or hold up their heads like the 
Pharisee ; but they feel all through 
their being a sense of sweet relation- 
ship with the Infinite, which they 
would not and could not part with. 

But is there any likeness at all be- 
tween this pure sentiment of the 
heart, which keeps so open aild vital 
the communion with heaven, and the 
fashionable affectation of devotion, the 
devoteeism, the subdued and downcast 
attitude of dependency and indebt- 
edness and whining petition, that 
builds oratories, sets up priedieus, 
keeps prayer-books and liturgies about, 
dresses altars, paints, windows, insults 
the Lord of Life by remembering, 
when it appears before Him, the 
. abjectness of the nature he has given, 
the poverty of the lot he has appoint- 
ed, the meanness of the estate he has 
allowed, and the worthlessness of the 
existence he has bestowed ? It is not 
enough to say that the sentiment of 
devotion cannot live in an atmosphere 
so false and thin as this. The senti- 
ment of devotion is at all points 
wounded and affronted by it. It fills 
the place where Devotion should be, 
with such pitiful pretence, such 
meaningless mimicry, such theatrical 
posturing, that it were a great deal 
better no mention of devotion was 
ever made. It is a complete inversion 
of devoutness, as Sentimentalism is al- 
ways of sentiment. For a fine uplifting, 
it substitutes a coarse humiliation ; for 
a glad confession of all manner of 
good, it substitutes a sad tale of mis- 
ery ; for a buoyant sense of confidence 
that He who has given so much will 
be eager to give more, it substitutes a 
weak protest, that what he has given, 
little as it is, is vastly beyond desert ; 



for a boundless trust it substitutes a 
boundless abasement ; for a brave en- 
thusiasm, a demure self-depreciation. 
It tries to produce the very frame 
that manly devotion should discour- 
age, namely, the frame of childish 
imbecility. This Sentimentalism is 
in vogue now. It is the inspiration 
of the Ritualistic movement in Eng- 
land of which we have heard so 
much, and of which we shall prob- 
ably hear more. It is the spirit 
which among ourselves has resort to 
church decorations, which revives 
church usages, endeavors to put life 
into rites and symbols, and in many 
ways plays on the fancy of the fanci- 
ful. It says, there is a sentiment in 
this, therefore it must be preserved; 
and so, on the ground that they con • 
tain sentiments, it brings back to 
honor the obsolete fancies of Chris- 
tendom, and clothes with reverence the 
pious fictions of past ages, as if because 
things once had a sentiment, they must 
still have it; as if things that did 
have a genuine sentiment in them, 
would be dropped by the way, or 
would need to be revamped in order 
to appear respectable ! A pure, whole- 
some sentiment knows very well what 
is its own, and what is not. What is 
its own, it keeps ; what is not it 
drops. Sentimentalism may find 
something pleasing in the Saints' 
Days of the Romish calendar, in the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, or in 
any other pious legend of the past. 
There was once a sentiment, and a 
pretty one, in the burning of candles 
on an altar, and Sentimentalism may 
fancy that it can recover the fashion, 
but all it can effect is a very poor 
caricature which imposes on nobody. 
Such sentiment as there is among 
us, does not attach itself to this eccle- 
siastical paint and embroidery, and is 
only insulted by it. That which 
does attach itself to the paint and 
embroidery is the spirit of dilettant- 
ism, which being unable to have the 
genuine article, will have the gaudi- 
est imitation of it that can be m^tvvi- 
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factured. Not having antiquity it 
talks about it; not having fine old 
chapels, it makes toy boxes and calls 
them chapels ; not having saintliness, 
it dresses up lay figures for saints; and 
this is called Sentiment ! It is no 
more Sentiment than stucco is stone. 

We complain of Sentimentalism in 
Religion ; that it is illusive and false ; 
that it is a caricature of faith and devo- 
tion. 

We complain of it further. That 
it weakens and breaks down the ro- 
bustness of the religious mind ; it 
makes the soul languish and the heart 
faint. Take the sentiment of an im- 
mortal life, for instance ; take the 
sentiment of deathlessness, of eternity, 
as associated with the personal being. 
Grandest of all the spiritual senti- 
ments, it gives to thought an infinite 
horizon ; it projects an unlimited 
Future. Nothing is more ennobling, 
more solemnizing, more cheering. 
The best desires are strengthened by 
it ; the dearest hopes are immortal- 
ized by it ; life's work acquires from 
it an unspeakable dignity. But the 
moral power of this sentiment consists 
n its clear and large simplicity. He 
that is possessed by it most honestly, 
says very little about it, is not over- 
curious about it, does not care to look 
into its secrets, but is content to 
breathe in its illimitable atmosphere, 
and to keep about his heart the sense 
of its exhaustless capabilities. Like 
Emerson, " he asks no questions of 
the Supreme Power ;" is satisfied that 
all being so well, all must be well; 
feels "'tis a higher thing to confide 
that if it is best we should live, we 
shall live ; 'tis higher to have this 
conviction than to have the lease of 
indefinite centuries and milleniums ;" 
*' is sure that Immortality will come 
to such as are fit for it," and so tries 
to make himself fit for it. This is 
noble. This is to have all the aroma 
of the eternal life, exhilarating and 
cleansing the being. 

When we turn from this pure sen- 
timent of immortality, to the senti- 



mentalism so prevalent now, which 
dresses up immortality in all the hues 
of fancy, decks out the eternal world 
for the taste of children, strips away 
from it all the grandeur and awfulness, 
all the glorious mystery, and brings it 
down to a matter of every-day sensa- 
tion ; and then tries to relieve it of 
its common-place character by putting 
in a mere extravagant garden of Eden 
there, we feel that we have fallen into 
another sphere indeed. Over the 
man of true Sentiment his Immortal- 
ity 

Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

But to the sentimentalist it is no more 
than a gaudy expectation of delight. 
It is his animal affection that looks 
forward to it, not his earnestness. He 
seeks there not the answer to his 
prayer, but the gratification of his 
appetite. It does not brood over his 
spirit, but only haunts his sensibility. 
It is full of flowers for his nostrils 
and music for his ears, and gay color 
for his eyes, and soft forms for his 
embrace. There are sunnv land- 
scapes and moon-lit groves, calm seas 
and murmuring streams ; there are 
unwearying dances on fadeless ver 
dure, and songs without a saddenmg 
strain, from lips of eternal childhood ; 
there are gauzy robes, and golden 
tresses ; but where is the grandeur, 
the vastness, the glorious outlook for 
the imagination, the anticipation wor- 
thy of men and women, the prospect 
which strong souls can look forward 
to without shame, the revelation that 
tempts the great seekers for Truth to 
believe ? The Fancy is disporting 
itself in the region which properly 
belongs to the Imagination. The 
effort is to make immortality pleasing 
to the idle, the selfish, the languishing, 
the unaspiring ; and the effort betrays 
if not a decline of the genuine senti- 
ment, at least a want of appreciation 
of it, and a disposition to bring it in- 
to disrepute. This Sentimentalism, 
instead of showing an increase of the 
true Faith, is rather an indication that 
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the true Faith is at its lowest ebb. 
The sentiment of immortality, if it 
be anything, is an aspiration. This 
Sentimentalism discourages aspiration. 
It is often said in serious earnest, 
by serious men, that the Sentiment of 
Dependence is the essence of Relig- 
ion. And so it is but the Sentimental- 
ism of Dependence is not. The sen- 
timent of dependence is a manly, 
vigorous thing. It is the feeling that 
there is something everlastingly fixed, 
to which one may hang with his 
whole weight. It is the sense of 
something uplifting from above, up- 
bearing from below, encompassing 
around ; it is a splendid confidence 
that one's best endeavor is seconded. 
Instead of falling back in passive trust 
on God's bosom, it pushes forward in 
active co-operation with God's hand. 
It knows what it can reckon on. It 
counts on the Creator's consistency. 
It leans on the Living Law. Its de- 
pendence is open-eyed and intelligent. 
It knows what it may depend on, 
for it knows what has been depended 
on already. It holds hard by experi- 
ence, science, the established and 
revealed order of things. It is a brave 
dependence, therefore, hopeful, manly, 
strenuous, — tender enough when it 
needs to be tender, comforting enough 
when comfort is called for, soothing 
enough when soothing is required, 
restful enough when rest is demanded, 
but at other times bold, and stimulat- 
ing and heroic. Sure that all is well 
provided for in its lot, it ventures 
abroad to think, study, dare, achieve. 
It is not afraid to go alone, far from 
home, out of sight of tradition, church 
and priesthood. It has nerve to go 
into the dark, for to its trust the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike. 
Such dependence as this is mag'nifi- 
cent, but no more magnificent than 
sweet. It is the dependence of our 
Washingtons and Lincolns, our Hum- 
boldts, Goethes, our Columbuses and 
De Gamas. It is the dependence of 
the explorers in all fields, and is the 
source of their unconquerable energy. 



But if this is great, what shall we 
say of that other kind of dependence 
which is cultivated as Piety in Chris- 
tendom ; that drooping, languishing 
dependence, which is forever talking 
about its fatigue and helplessness, and 
dropping down on God's bosom, or 
Christ's, for a little repose and sleep 
in the middle of the day J that depend- 
ence that likes to disown its humani- 
ty ; that calls itself beggar and worm ; 
that is afraid to move without praying 
that it may not hurt itself; is fond of 
telling how little it knows, and of 
professing that it does not want to 
know any more ; that clings to the 
apron-strings of Providence, as if a 
few good strides might carry it be- 
yond the reach of God's care ; a 
dependence that hangs by nothing but 
its own abjectness, and like a child 
does not feel safe till it has crept into 
bed and pulled up the blankets over 
its head? What are we to think of 
such dependence as this? Is it not 
a travesty of the original sentiment, 
and a very weak travesty too ? 

And yet this is the feeling of de- 
pendence which is cultivated now as 
the essence of Religion ; dependence 
on tradition, on custom, on usage, on 
forms of man's invention ; dependence 
which is little better than disbelief, 
after all, both in God and man, and 
which betrays, more than anything, a 
lack of confidence in that which alone 
should command the confidence of 
reasonable men. 

In the old Greek Epictetus we read 
this: *• Make a bold push, man, for 
prosperity, for freedom, for indepen- 
dent greatness of mind ; lift up your 
head as being no longer a slave; look 
bravely up to God, and say, *Make 
use of me henceforth as Thou wilt; 
I am of one mind with Thee ; I re- 
fuse nothing that seems good to Thee ; 
lead me whither Thou wilt ; dressme 
as Thou wilt ; under all circumstan- 
ces I will bear witness of Thee before 
men.' Are you not ready for this ? 
Then sit in your arm-chair till your 
mother comes to feed you." 
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To our mind this old Greek phi- 
losopher had reached a grandeur of 
dependence which makes the pious 
dependence of our modern times seem 
childish. 

When he says again, "Come to 
God as to a guide. Come without 
previous desire or aversion. You 
conduct your augury with fear and 
trembling. You say, *Lord, have 
mercy upon me,' * suffer me to come 
off safe.' Fool ! would you have 
anything, then, but what is best? 
And what is best but that which 
pleases God ? Would you corrupt 
your judge, and seduce your adviser ?" 
When the old sage talks in this way, 
he puts Christians to shame. 

Our religion is becoming woman- 
ish. Its views of God, of Providence, 
of Life, of Death, of Immortality, of 
sickness, and pain, and sorrow, are 
unworthy of men and women who 
stand at the end of eighteen hundred 
years of hoping, believing, trusting 
and aspiring. Working men are not 
contented in it ; working women arc 
not. They who know what the 
world is, regard religion as a pastime 
for women who have nothing to do. 
It makes no account of the terrible 
facts of existence, but would blot 
them with sentimental tears. It does 
not respect man's humanity. It does 
not honor mind, or conscience, or will. 
Science will have nothing to do with 
it. Reform puts it by as an idle re- 
creation. Philosophy, finding it cannot 
keep step with its march, drops it 
behind and travels faster alone. In- 
dustry receives little sympathy from it, 
and works out its own salvation with 
pick and hammer. Even Poverty 
rejects its thin garment, and Suffering 
is tired of its opium, and Sorrow de- 



mands stronger meat for its susten- 
ance. It is afraid to come to men as 
men, and say, '< Ask, and ye shall 
receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." It is afraid to speak to men 
who are firmly planted on their feet, 
with tools in their hands, about God, 
and Providence, and Immortality, but 
hovers round the lounges of the sick, 
and the beds of the dying, with pil- 
lows and narcotics. It is for the 
sickly, not for the well. It gives oc- 
cupation to the timid, narrow, lan- 
guishing, and dreamy, not seldom to 
the gossipping and slanderous^ the 
prudish and credulous, the effeminate 
and superstitious. 

One thing is certain. " The reli- 
gion which is to guide and fulfill the 
present and coming ages, whatever 
else it may be, must be intellectual. 
The scientific mind must have a faith 
which is science." There is enough 
for us, is there not, for heart and soul, 
in the stern, sweet, simple truths, 
which we now know are wrought 
into the very texture of the world? 
We do not need the tinsel and span- 
gles, the tapers and frankincense, the 
cups and tables, the bells and pipes, 
the shawm, sackbut and psaltery. 
Have we not the Spirit of Truth, the 
Comforter ? Have we not the divine 
laws to bear us up in their hands ? 
Have we not educated minds? Have 
we not hope founded on experience ? 
Have we not a world of solid convic- 
tions inside of us ? Can we not re- 
pose on them ? Have we not the 
real Presence with us ? If we have 
what need we more ! If we have not, 
nothing will give it to us but a return 
to that simplicity which we have 
abandoned. 
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"TRUTHS AND ERRORS" OF ORTHODOXY— AND OF 

REV. J. F. CLARKE. 



I. 



" nnHE peculiarity of the book* now 
JL offered to the religious public 
by the government of the American 
Unitarian Association, is this — that it 
is an honest attempt to find and state 
the truth contained in the doctrines of 
their opponents. It is, perhaps, some- 
thing new for an association established 
to defend certain theological opinions, 
and baptized with a special theological 
name, to publish a work intended to 
do justice to hostile theories." (Intro- 
duction, p. 1.) it is indeed one of the 
most hopeful indications of our time, 
that not only this Association, but 
also nearly all other Ecclesiastical 
bodies, are thus forgetting the pur- 
poses for which they were established, 
and the significance of the names with 
which they were baptised. 

*• The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath," is the 
modern interpretation of all the old 
institutions and symbols. Under this 
handling, denominational names have 
ceased to denominate anything, and 
creeds and catechisms are no longer 
used as ** confessions of faith." ** It is 
not believing something, but saying 
something, which now makes a man 
orthodox." (p. 428). Subscribe to 
the "Thirty-Nine Articles," and you 
are a Churchman ; subscribe to the 
** Cambridge Platform," and you are a 
Congregationalist ; say " Lord Jesus," 
and you are a Unitarian. It is merely 
an act of initiation, it has no dog- 
matic significance whatever. 

The advantages which arise out of 
this state of things are immense. It 
is next to the best that could have 
happened. The first advantage is that 
it puts denominations on a common 
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level, and it becomes not a matter o. 
importance, but only of convenience, 
to which one you belong. The second 
is, and it is a great one, that theologians 
are no longer obliged to be partisans, 
and the scientific study of religion 
becomes possible. 

Perhaps, the most notable effort in 
this department of study under the new 
regime, is the work of Dr. Clarke, 
from which we have quoted. The 
book deserves examination, and we 
are the more willing to contribute 
something to the purpose ; first, be- 
cause the writer desires it in the interest 
of scientific progress ; and second, 
because thj book is open to grave ob- 
jections, and is eminently in need of 
thorough criticism. Dr. Clarke is 
well aware that " knowledge in any 
finite mind is partial, consequently 
imperfect, and consequently needs 
other knowledge to complete it." (p. 
23). He, therefore, writes, not ** in 
conceit, but in the hope of provoking 
other minds to further examinations." 
(Preface), knowing '* that only by 
contributions from all quarters, can a 
final judgment be reached. Mean- 
time, it is the right and duty of every 
serious thinker to add his own opinion 
to the common stock ; willing to be 
refuted when wrong, — glad, if right, 
to be helpful in any degree towards 
the ultimate result." (p. 18). It 
has been a long time since a theologi- 
cal work has been conceived in this 
spirit, aiming at truth rather than 
at triumph. This is the first con- 
dition of scientific study upon any sub- 
ject, — more especially those of theo'- 
logy, which are not only difiicult in 
themselves, but have been made still 
more so, by the artificial obscurities 
with which they have been befogged. 

The next step towards a scientific 
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study of religion, as of all other sub- 
ects, is a return to the basis of facts ; 
of this also. Dr. Clarke is aware. 
« *We ought first to say, that the ques- 
tion in all these cases is, not what is 
desirable, but what is true. We should 
begin by investigating the facts." 
(p. 96). Hence, as might be expected. 
Dr. Clarke sees distinctly the fallacy 
of dogmatism, and we find him treat- 
ing a cosmological theory, which he 
rejects, in this manner ; " we deny 
that it is science, and assert it to be 
pure dogmatism and theory, contra- 
dicted by numerous facts." (p. 82.) 

We are glad to recognize that this 
book undertakes to introduce these 
innovations into the methods of theo- 
logical discussion : 

1st. We are committed to the in- 
vestigation of facts, and wherever 
facts lead us, thither we are pledged 
to go. 

2d. When facts fail us we will make 
a stand, for we have renounced dog- 
matism. 

For ourselves, we accept these 
conditions, and we gladly welcome 
any experiment in theological or 
religious discussions, which makes 
them its point of departure. It is in 
general only when we think Dr. Clarke 
forgets or disregards these scientific 
principles, that we shall have occa- 
sion to disagree with him. 

It is to be regretted, we think, that 
the book before us is so large a one. 
We feel confident that every idea in 
it, whether good or bad, could easily 
be brought within the compass of a 
hundred pages, by the very simple 
process of omission ; and yet Dr. 
Clarke has taken the liberty of extend- 
ing his work over more than five times 
that number. Not infrequently a suc- 
cession of pages brings no advance 
whatever in the discussion, and scarcely 
a statement is made once, that is not 
repeated twice, thrice, and now and 
then even a half-dozen times. We 
might quote almost at random in the 
book for illustration of this fault. 
Without examining the doctrinal 



value of the statement, we cite this 
passage as a specimen of the writer's 
style: 

'* Eternal life in the language of 
scripture has nothing to do with the 
future or the past. It is the present 
life in the soul, awakened within by 
the knowledge of God and Christ. 
* This is life eternal,' etc. Eternal 
life and eternal death but come from 
the knowledge of God and of Christ. 
To one it is a savor of life, to another 
of death. Eternal punishment, and 
eternal life are the punishments and 
the rewards of eternity, distingished 
from those of time, and having their 
root in the knowledge of God which 
comes through Christ." (Middle of 
P» 376). " Eternal punishment, 
therefore, is the punishment which 
comes to man from his spiritual 
nature ; from that side of man which 
connects him with eternity, in con- 
tradistinction from temporal," etc. 
(Middle of p. 378). " The idea of 
duration is not connected with eternal 
punishment or eternal life ; for the 
idea of duration belongs to time and 
not to eternity," (Bottom of 378). 
"'Eternal' and * everlasting ' are two 
widely different ideas." (Middle of 
P- 379)* " 'The force of eternal pun- 
ishment, therefore, is not in the state- 
ment that it is never to end." (Middle 
of p. 380 V "Again: eternal suffering 
is the suffering of eternity, as distin- 
guished from temporal suffering, 
which has its root in time." (Middle 
of p. 381). 

Here are live pages in which we 
have made no progress, and the case 
is not an exceptional one. 

The author's habitual carelessness 
is the source of many defects in this 
work, as in all others we have ever seen 
from his pen. Not to enter at present 
upon topics which will deserve more 
elaborate treatment, the following will 
serve as an illustration. Comment- 
ing upon the well-known passage, 
" All scripture is given, etc.," Dr. C. 
remarks. " To what scripture did 
Paul refer ? Some say to the Jewish 
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scripture, some say to the Jewish and 
Christian writings. * * * The 
Apostle does not limit himself to these. 
He says, • All scripture is inspired' — 
not merely Jewish or Christian scrip- 
ture, but all sacred writings." (p. 
107-8). But again commenting upon 
the same passage, together with 2 Pet. 
i. 27, the author says. " It is well 
known that both these passages refer 
only to the Old Testament scriptures 
It is well known that the first may be 
translated so as to read, * All scrip- 
ture, given by inspiration, etc' " 
(p, 451). It is to be noticed that the 
two interpretations suit the argument in 
the connections where they severally 
occur ; but the fact does not serve to 
awaken confidence in the writer. 
Scarcely better, we think, is the fol- 
lowing : Dr. Clarke is commenting 
upon the modern ** Governmental 
Theory" of the Atonement. He 
pronounces it unscriptural. " The 
Apostles did not have recourse for 
their figures and images to such usage 
or necessity of government, and that 
or the simple reason that no such 
usage or necessity then existed. The 
governments were all despotic, and no 
despot, wishing to pardon, had any 
difficulty, on the ground that the 
sanctity of his laws might be im- 
paired." (p. 241). 

It may possibly be true enough 
that the current theory of the atone- 
ment rests on no scriptural authority ; 
it may be true also, that the govern- 
ments with which the New Testa- 
ment writers were acquainted, were 
for the most part despotic ; but it is 
not true that despotic rulers have no 
respect for the sanctity of their laws. 
On the contrary, the decree of an 
Oriental despot was regarded with 
even a superstitious reverence. The 
embarrassment of Isaac when he dis- 
covered his mistake in having given 
his "blessing" and the prmcely suc- 
cession to Jacob instead of Esau, as 
he had intended, cannot be forgotten, 
*' And he said, thy brother came with 
subtilty, and hath taken away thy 



blessing." " I have eaten of all before 
thou camest, and have blessed him ; 
yea, and he shall be blessed." Gen. 
xxvii. 35, 33. The story of the plot 
against Daniel furnishes a later ex- 
ample, " Now, O King, establish the 
decree, and sign the writing, that it 
be not changed, according to the law 
of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not." Dan. vi. 8. The case 
of the Consul Brutus and his sons, 
was not so distant from the time of 
Paul, that he might not have heard of 
it during his residence at Rome. 

The absence of the " Governmental 
Theory" from the writings of the 
New Testament, cannot, therefore, 
be explained on the grounds assumed 
by the author, that the examples of 
human government at that time, fur- 
nished no suggestion of a law that 
'* altereth not." A less grievous 
fault we think, we discover in such 
sentences as the following : ** We 
must not only see but look ; not only 
bear but listen; not ov\y feelhwx. touchy 
in order to know." (p. 39). If 
the sentence had read, •• We must not 
only look but seey etc.," or better still, 
** We must look in order to j^e, etc.," 
we should have suspected the author 
of saying something. As it is, we 
acquit him. 

The deficiencies of Dr. Clarke, as 
a writer and thinker, which these ex- 
amples illustrate, go far to justify the 
conviction of one of his Orthodox 
critics, that " he is lacking in those 
prime qualifications which one should 
possess, who undertakes to be arbiter 
between Orthodoxy and opposing 
systems." — {B)st*n Recorder, "Dqc. 14, 
1866.) In "exactness of thought, 
clearness of discrimination," we agree 
with this excellent critic, that " the 
writer betrays an incompetency for so 
arduous a task, which is not a little 
remarkable." 

The book before us is avowedly 
written in the interest of theological 
reaction. 

" Reaction," it is said, " is going 
back to recover some substantial truth 
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left behind in a too hasty advance." 
Dr. Clarke assumes that the con- 
tinuance of an old system^ is of itself 
sufficient evidence that it conserves 
some important truth elsewhere ig- 
nored. ** The old system cannot pass 
away until its truths are fulfilled by 
being taken up into the new system 
in a higher form. Judaism will not 
pass away till it is fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity, etc." " Thus the Roman 
Catholic Church stands as a constant 
proof that Protestant Christianity yet 
lacks some important christian element 
which Romanism possesses." (pp. 

3' 4)- 

But certainly this is not the only 

explanation that can be given for these 
facts. Bigotry and national prejudices 
came to the rescue of Judaism two 
thousand years ago, and it is commonly 
supposed that these causes have been 
sufficient to preserve it ever since. 
Ignorance and superstition, we have 
reason to believe, have more to do 
with the perpetuation of Romanism, 
than any truth of which it is at present 
the exclusive conservator. 

In constructing his fanciful hypothe- 
sis, the author appears to have pro- 
ceeded by the old theological method, 
and to have put to himself the ques- 
tion, " What is desirable ?" with little 
regard to the more important one, 
" What is true ?" Equally unfounded 
is another favorite assumption, which 
is in fact the fundamental postulate of 
the book ; the doctrine is this, " that 
in all the great systems of opinion 
which have had a deep hold on the 
human mind over broad spaces and 
through long periods, there is some- 
thing suited to man's nature, [no doubt!] 
and corresponding to the facts of the 
case," [a different question altogether.] 
(p. 13). " Without substantial truth 
there would be nothing in them to 
feed the mind, and they would not be 
retained." (p. 15). It is " a truth 
indeed, which is implied all through 
the present work, that doctrines thus 
held by great multitudes, during long 



periods, cannot be wholly false." (p. 
8). And yet Dr. Clarke knows, as 
does every body else, that " great mul- 
titudes" of adherents are no guaranty 
for the truth of a doctrine, for " most 
of those who adhere to a doctrine 
have not examined it, and do not have 
any definite opinion concerning it. 
They accept it as it is taught them, 
without reflection." (p. 8). He 
also knows that ** long periods" carry 
with them no infallibility. ** The 
oldest doctrine is not certainly the 
truest ; or as Theodore Parker once 
said * * * * A lie is no better 
because it is an old one.' (p. 10). 
He ought to know also, that man is 
an omnivorous animal; and that other 
things besides "substantial truth" have 
an aptitude "to feed the mind." Man 
has imagination and a love of the 
marvelous, as well as sober common 
sense, and a love of the true. The 
proportion of those who prefer to feed 
their minds upon fancies, to those who 
relish the diet of sifted facts, are as a 
hundred to one. It is evident that 
the hypothesis stands upon nothing ; 
but let us test it by experiment. Let 
us take the old theory of the geo- 
centric system of the Universe, — a 
theory certainly "held by great multi- 
tudes during long periods." It assumes 
that the sun and stars make a revolu- 
tion around the earth as a centre, once 
every twenty-four hours. What now 
is the " substantial truth" contained 
in this theory ? An apparent truth, 
that is, an appearance of truth no doubt 
there is, but where is the real truth ? 

The belief in witchcraft, or what 
is especially to our purpose, the belief 
that witches could journey on broom- 
sticks through the air, has had a " deep 
hold on the human mind, over broad 
spaces, and through long periods ;" 
therefore it " cannot be wholly false." 

It is to the credit of the author's 
consistency, that he does not abandon 
his great principle even when it 
leads him into situations of such ap- 
parent difficulty. 
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The dogmas of historical Christiani- 
ty, otherwise called Orthodoxy, pre- 
sent to Dr. Clarke many emergencies 
of this character. 



We shall next proceed to illustrate 
the author's mode of extricating him- 
self and the "substantial truth" from 
such trying situations. 

LiTUS. 



THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 

A Discourse delivered by John J. Merritt, at Friends^ Meeting House on Scber- 
merborn Street^ Brooklyn , First-day morning, '^d mo,, 3//, 1867. 



'< And he said unto them, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel unto every 
creature. 

'' He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. 

<' And these signs shall follow them that 
believe : — In my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
They shall take up serpents; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover." 



I HAVE here repeated unto you 
about what is related by Mark as 
having been the last words of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and which may therefore be 
regarded as being a summary of what 
is now called Mark's Gospel. It 
places the salvation of those to whom 
it is applicable upon the reception of 
a belief, and the observance of a 
ritual, and it promises in addition to 
salvation, that certain signs shall fol- 
low them that believe. As it stands, 
it is before you almost without note 
or comment, and therefore without 
any attempt to explain away, or to 
increase its force ; a method of pre- 
senting scripture which is held by 
most professors of a bible religion, to 
be so reasonable and unobjectionable, 
that they would denounce as Infidel, 
whoever would not unite in so doing, 
and in accepting it as authoritative 
truth. 

For with them Infidelity consists 
not in unfaithfulness to our convic- 
tions, but in a failure to recognize the 



Scriptures as being divinely inspired, 
and to the extent of rightly being 
made the authoritative rule of faith 
and practice with each. 

It seems to me that those with 
whom I am professing are coming so 
far short of this ; and looking to the 
text as quoted by me, there is such 
an entire absence of all ground of 
hope for us on the assumption of its 
being true, that our comfort and safety 
alike demand an open rejection either 
of it or of our professed religious 
belief. 

I will appeal to each of you, and 
ask, if it is possible to advocate, or 
even plainly promulgate our doctrines, 
based as they are upon what we claim 
to be our obligation to give heed to 
the light within each of us, with- 
out dissenting from such views gen- 
erally, and especially from these de- 
clarations of Jesus ? We have,' in 
fact, practically joined issue with him 
upon them, for none of us have been 
baptized, or even religiously sprinkled, 
and with most, if not with all of us, 
it has become a favorite sentiment, 
that belief is no virtue, unbelief no 
crime. We are, therefore, in any 
saving sense, destitute of both belief 
and baptism, and if this declaration of 
Jesus were true, we must renounce 
our present error of religious profes- 
sion, or we shall each and all, and 
inevitably — expressing it in chris- 
tian language — be damned. If, then 
we are without the moral courage 
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not only to dissent from, but to dis- 
claim such doctrine, our present fail- 
ure to make converts or proselytes, 
even among those who are so poor 
as to be destitute of all religious pro- 
fession, is sufficiently explained. 

They are right in keeping aloof 
from us, and I would advise those, if 
any, who are seeking to be prompted 
by me, wisely to make believe, and be 
baptized with others, and thus secure 
a promised chance of salvation, instead 
of halfway acting with us a contrary 
make-believe, which can promise 
nothing better, than what, to use the 
mildest admissible term, is infernal 
condemnation. For, if there is not 
reality enough in our profession, to 
justify a disavowal of what is diamet- 
rically in opposition to it, it is no better 
than child's play to practise it, and 
those who think they must play at 
something, as a substitute for real 
religion, act wisely who choose to 
play a something differing from our 
own, and to which a promise, at least, 
of a happier result attaches. I however 
believe differently from this, and that 
we should not be bound down and re- 
stricted by creeds, or dogmas, or books, 
but that our knowledge of the truth 
grows with us as it is heeded by us ; 
that the world has made progress, and 
that the faith of our fathers was with 
them an imperfect development of 
what I claim should now be our pub- 
licly professed one. When fines, and 
imprisonments, and croppings, and 
whippings, and even hangings, await- 
ed the carefully worded and half sup- 
pressed expression of the mere incep- 
tion of this faith, those who were 
newly holding it, would seem to be 
almost excusable for clothing their 
ideas in words with double meanings, 
even if they were themselves prepared 
for an advance beyond this. But their 
successors of to-day are without such 
excuse for rejoicing, in what is some- 
times called the blessed double doc- 
tritic> and in preaching what to them- 
selves has one meaning, but unto others 
am^fUfting which is entirely different. 



They stand before the world solemnly 
mouthing the words. Our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ, as if they ac- 
cepted them as meaning what others 
are meaning by them, when, in fact, 
they mean no such thing. 

They perhaps feel that their repu- 
tation would suffer by iheir unveiling 
themselves, and to preserve their re- 
spectability among Christian Profes- 
sors, are making pretensions to a name, 
which are so false, that were I to do 
it, I should thereby be risking my 
soul's salvation. If they are doing 
this through weakness, I must profess 
a stronger faith than theirs. I am wil- 
ling not only to stand by what with 
me is now a living faith, but that all 
others should know not only what it 
is, but how it is held, and understood 
by me, however much I may thereby 
be degraded in their estimation. I 
will, therefore, openly proclaim, that 
I do not accept the scriptures, or the 
declarations they contain as being those 
of Jesus or of God, as being of any au- 
thority, beyond whatever there is in 
them which is recognised by me 
through the witness of God within 
myself as being the truth. Inspired 
or uninspired as parts of them un- 
doubtedly were, I do not judge them 
by themselves, nor do I trust in them 
or look through them in any sense, 
unto a crucified Jesus for salvation. 
His blood, as Elias Hicks declared of 
it, was no better for such a purpose 
than the blood of a bullock. 

The faith of the writers of these 
Scriptures was probably different from 
this, some of them very possibly rely- 
ing upon him and his sacrifice for their 
own salvation. I do not,' however, be- 
lieve that such were saved by this re- 
liance. Salvation with them as with us 
being only to be realized through right- 
eous living and faithfulness to manifes- 
ted requisitions. And here I would ask 
of you if any body of men, however 
sincere, in writing in support of their 
speculative views to those who were 
associated with them in belief, could 
by any possibility write what should 
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be received by others, equally sincere 
with themselves, but with widely ad- 
verse views — as being authoritative 
truth. Their respective stand points 
would be so different, that truth to 
the one might well be falsehood to 
the other — and yet it would be entire- 
ly right that each should be guided 
by his own perceptions, aided of 
course, as far as may be, by those of 
others. 

There may have been spiritual allu- 
sions in this language, which is as- 
cribed to Jesus, and which if under- 
stood by us, could be accepted as 
truthful, and fitting for ourselves ; but 
literally, and as they appear to have 
been received by those to whom they 
were addressed, we cannot but reject 
them, or our own publicly declared 
faith. 

The two are inconsistent with each 
other, and in deciding between them, 
we should bear in mind, that the 
signs promised in confirmation of be- 
lievers, have failed to follow them, 
and in this regard, we are in no res- 
pect behind those who are giving a 
willing assent to all that is being 
claimed of their credulity. 

Jesus, who appears often to have 
yielded to spiritual influences, certain- 
ly at times knew better, and saw be- 
yond those who were looking to him 
as being their Saviour. On one such 
occasion, he told them it was ex- 
pedient for them that he should go 
away — leaving them to another com- 
forter — the Spirit of Truth, which 
should lead them into all truth. It 
cannot but be equally expedient for us 
now that He should be away, and 
they are as gravely mistaken, who are 
now building their hopes upon Him, 
as were those who were doing it 
tvhen he was yet living, and walking 



up and down with them in the land 
of Judea. And they were mistaken or 
he would not have pained and offend- 
ed them by thus addressing them. 
My hopes then are not based upon 
belief or upon baptism, nor yet upon 
a profession of Jesus, but upon a vir- 
tuous life. And I am willing, unhesi- 
tatingly to accept of all the conse- 
quences, of such a faith, as also of the 
public declaration of it. I am not 
ashamed of such a recognition of the 
goodness and justice and mercy of the 
Infinite Jehovah, while I should be of 
one which would admit of his basing 
our salvation from the penalty of sins 
actually committed and persisted in, 
upon belief only ; or upon his ascribing 
to one imputative sin, and to another 
imputative righteousness. I therefore 
unhesitatingly disclaim all hope or 
desire to realize salvation, or accept- 
ance with Him, through the merits of 
what is called, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. In my sober moments, 
and with a full consciousness of my 
many short comings — and the sense of 
these is sometimes almost overwhelm- 
ing to me — I would not accept of these 
on the terms upon which through 
Him, they are claimed to be offered 
unto us. No man with my consent, 
shall ever be compelled to pay my 
debts — and much less the penalty of 
my sins. I would sooner make a sa-. 
crifice of the latter and seek accept- 
ance only through ceasing to do evil, 
and in the performance of what I can 
know to be my duty. True religion 
then from all that I have learned of it, 
does not consist in belief or baptism, 
but in seeking, and faithfully ful- 
filling the duties which through devo- 
tion and dedication of heart, would 
be manifested unto each of us. 
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AT the risk of making myself 
hateful to the readers of The 
Friend, I propose to write, as briefly 
as I can, in answer to an article of Mr. 
Foster's, that appeared in the March 
number of this periodical. Should I 
do less it might be supposed by those 
who do not know me, that I have no- 
thing more to say. Such persons 
might interpret silence as an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. Such miscon- 
struction I could easily bear, but the 
truth to which I hold constrains me to 
defend it if I can. ** I like victory," 
said Madame Swetchine, *• but I do 
not care for triumph." It is a grand 
distinction. If I forget it in this 
article I shall deserve that you, dear 
readers of The Friend, shall never 
listen to me more. 

I am charged by my good friend 
with misapprehension of his argu- 
ments, with errors in historical refer- 
ence, and with perverting the plainest 
teachings of the New Testament. I 
can but think it unfair that having 
made these sweeping charges he did 
not choose to marshal my offences 
under these three heads. As the mat- 
ter now stands, I am left in total ig- 
norance of any special sins, (with one 
exception), but none the less weighed 
down with a suspicion of my general 
wickedness. Neither the " misappre- 
hensions" nor the " errors in histori- 
cal reference" are labelled as such. 
If I was guilty of the first I am most 
sorry. That I was guilty of the se- 
cond t deny. Some of my opinions 
on historical subjects may differ from 
the opinions of my friend. I am very 
happy that they do. But it is with 
" errors in historical reference" that 
I am charged. I ask to be enlighten- 
ed as to what these errors are. As 
yet I have not been. 

The " one exception" to which I 
have above referred, is that which is 
concerned with what my friend is 



pleased to call " one of the finest pas- 
sages in Paul's Epistle to the Romans " 
" For by so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head." I did not, 
as Mr. Foster charitably supposes, 
** make this criticism hastily." The 
meaning which I put. upon these words 
is the only meaning which to my 
mind they are capable of bearing. I 
have always refrained from reading 
them in my pulpit, because I have 
alvvays felt them to be wicked and 
unworthy of the splendid soul that 
uttered them. I am very certain that 
the haste in this instance, was not 
mine but the Apostle's, and that he 
" has already repented truly," of lan- 
guage so remote from his essential 
character. I did not willingly make 
use of this argument. But it was as 
strong a one as I could find to prove 
how wrong it is to judge a writer by 
sentences detached from his discourses, 
as my friend had done with Plato, in- 
stead of by their general spirit. 

In my former article I urged the 
difficulty of discovering what were the 
authentic portions of the Bible, as a 
reason for supposing that God could 
not have made our knowledge of good 
and evil to depend wholly on this 
discovery. I did not exaggerate this 
difficulty, I was very careful not to do 
so. In reply I am asked if ** Tis- 
chendorf in his recent pamphlet does 
not prove" thus and so. Perhaps he 
does to his own satisfaction. He does 
not to the satisfaction of Strauss and 
Schenkel, and a host of others just as 
able as himself. Tischendorf is too 
great a verbal critic to excel in the di- 
rection where his energies have lately 
been directed. But if the Fourth 
Gospel is authentic, one thing is very 
certain, viz : That the other three are 
not. It is impossible that if Jesus was 
the person represented in the first 
three Gospels, he could have been the 
person represented in the fourth. 
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That I ** disclaim any confidence in 
the correctness of the Gospel narra- 
tive," is an assertion for which no 
warrant will be found in anything that 
I have ever thought, or said, or writ- 
ten. 

Nothing that my friend has written 
convinces me that I was wrong in say- 
ing, that between the right of judging 
what the Bible teaches, and the no- 
right of the Romanist, ** there is no 
moral choice." If I must be confined 
to judging what the Bible teaches, and 
prohibited from judging whether it 
teaches truth or not, what is there 
'* moral" in the case. Under such 
circumstances T should prefer to get 
my explanation from the schools and 
councils rather than from my own re- 
sources. According to thisdictum,there 
should have been one more beatitude, 
** Blessed are they who are well versed 
in Greek and Hebrew, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven." The ex- 
pression ** Reason or Rome" is cer- 
tainly getting to be rather trite, but 
though I have heard it many hundred 
times, I never until now have heard it 
used as Mr. Foster fancies that I used 
it. But he only fancies. My meaning 
was that logically there is no half-way 
stopping-place between these two ex- 
tremes. Not as Mr. Foster supposes, 
that practically if a man cannot follow 
reason altogether, he had better go to 
Rome. O, no ! If a man cannot be 
as reasonable as he should be, let him 
be as reasonable as he can. I thank 
Heaven every day that men are not 
logical. 

'* The cry, * Reason or Rome,' sounded by 
the Anti-supernaturalist and echoed by the 
worshiper of the Virgin, is of pleasing allite- 
ration, but not more reasonable than would 
be a decree of despotism as the cure of democ- 
racy, or a proclamation of universal slavery as 
the sole alternative of universal suffrage." 

(p. 87). 

Exactly so. We do hold that there 
is no " middle-ground" between uni- 
versal slavery and universal suffrage ; 
i.e,f if one man be deprived of his 
rights, there is no reason why all 
should not be. But this is not saying 



that if men cannot be perfectly free, 
let them be completely enslaved. It 
is in this connection that Mr. Foster 
says : 

'' Reason is wholly unconscious of the limits 
set by revelation, while without revelation rea- 
son fails to form any worthy conception of the 
true God, or to find the standard of the per- 
fect man." (p. 87). 

But the very question in dispute is 
whether reason does not include reve- 
lation. Dr. Noyes, who is no radical, 
thinks that it does ; Dr. Hedge of 
whom conservatives are very proud, is 
of the same opinion ; and what says 
James Martineau ? 

<' Behind all the communicated beliefs of 
Jesus lie his fe/t belief, with the question — 
** What made them his ? " Whence his holy 
trust in them ? for in his soul also they had a 
justifying origin. He thought them, he loved 
them, he worshiped in them, he struggled 
under them, before he published them : by 
what mark did he know them to be divine ? 
Does any one really suppose that he would re- 
fuse to believe them, unless his senses could 
have a physical demonstration, unless the Infi- 
nite Spirit would talk audibly with him in the 
vernacular tongue, and give him His word for 
them, and work off some proof miracles to satisfy 
his doubts ? And if it were found out that 
there was no breach of the Eternal Silence, no 
phantasms floating between the uplifted eye of 
the Nazarene and the quiet stars, would you 
say that it was all over with our faith, and its 
divine original clean gone ? Surely not. It 
will not be questioned that the Inspiration of 
Jesus Was within the" soul. By the powers 
that dwelt there, he knew the thoughts to be 
divine and holy, as they dropped on his medi- 
tations ; and the authorizing point of all his 
treasures of heavenly truth and grace dwelt in 
his Reason, Conscience and Faith. Here, 
then, is the fountain of all ; the primitive 
seat of inspiration j the true religion of Christ, 
— that which he fe/t and folloivedf not that 
which he spake and led. And those are the 
most genuine disciples, who stand with him at 
the same spring ; who are ready for the same 
trust ; and can disengage themselves from 
tradition, pretence and fear, at the bidding of 
the same source of inspiration." 

'* Truth may not advance" says 
Mr.Foster, " but Truth- seekers must." 
Of course he means moral truth. 
There are those who imagine that 
the astronomy of Newton, the geology 
of Owen, the chemistry of Faraday 
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are in the Bible, in so far as these men 
are correct in their opinions. But 
I am very certain that Mr. Foster does 
not believe this. It is moral truth 
that has been standing still. Men can 
grow morally better. But to grow 
morally wiser, except by study of the 
Bible, is impossible. Now I cannot 
believe this. I believe that Jesus taught 
the central truths of absolute religon ; 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of man. He taught these, and 
a great deal more beside, but he did 
not teach everything that must be 
known before a man can do his duty 
faithfully on every side of life. How 
much of a man's life centres in his 
home, and will Mr. Foster say that 
the ethics of home were fully set forth 
by Jesus; that we know nothing high- 
er than he tells us ? But on this head 
he tells us nothing. Does Mr. Foster 
think that there is no higher concep- 
tion of marriage than that which 
holds it to be a necessary evil ? For 
such was the conception of Jesus.'*' 
The ethics of business are of scarcely 
less importance, but it is hard to resist 
the feeling that Jesus felt that business 
differed from marriage only in that it 
was not necessary. He still felt it to 
be an evil. Again the ethics of the 
State in which we have so vast an in- 
terest, were scarcely recognized by 
him. The mistaken belief, which I 
am very certain that he cherished, in 
the speedy coming of the end of the 
world, is amply sufficient to explain 
these narrow views, but on that account 
they are no less narrow. If Mr. Fos- 
ter feels at liberty to disregard the re- 
cord when it brings him such unwel- 
come news, I will leave it to the read- 
ers of The Friend, if he, rather than 
myself, is not the ** one who disclaims 
any confidence in the correctness of 
the Gospel narrative." 

Mr. Foster is very fond of using the 
argum^ntum ad hominem. Taking it 
for granted that I agree with every 
word that Renan or Schenkel has to 



say, he never tires of quoting them at 
mc. Because Renan, whose rhetoric 
runs away with his history as often as 
once a page, declares that Jesus ** first 
proclaimed the kingliness of the soul" 
he thinks that I am bound to make the 
same admission. Not a bit of it. I 
believe that many before Jesus had 
declared "the kingliness of the soul." 
Socrates had done it. Plato had done 
it. Plutarch had done it in his fa- 
mous essay on ** The Delay of the 
Deity in punishing the wicked." The 
Zend Avesta is surcharged with this 
idea.* Mr. Foster quotes a column 
from the pages of Renan and Schenkel, 
to convince me that I am wrong in 
thinking that the superiority of Chris- 
tianity as a religion is not such as to 
imply its supernatural character. But 
his quotations do not affect me in the 
least. Renan and Schenkel found no 
difficulty in making these admissions, 
and still thinking that Christianity was 
not supernatural in its origin. And if 
I saw fit to make them, I should not 
feel obliged to vary my position in 
the least. But I do not see fit to echo 
Renan's saying, that *' the sermon on 
the Mount will never be surpassed," 
or that "Jesus will never be surpas- 
sed." This is a matter which neither 
M. Renan nor Mr. Foster know any- 
thing about. I do not say that I believe 
that Jesus and the Sermon on the 
Mount will be surpassed. Of that 
" knoweth no man ; no, not the angels 
in Heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father." But I believe that the teach- 
ings of Jesus will be supplemented. 
Their truth is one thing and their com- 
pleteness another. Mr. Foster quotes 
what he calls a " sweeping admission" 
of Schenkel's, concerning "the ration- 
alistic representation of Christ," and 
seems to think that Schenkel uses 
" rationalistic " as the opposite of 
supernatural. In fact he does no such 
thing. He uses it in a technical and 
restricted sense, and is himself an out- 



* Matt, xix., 12. 
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and-out opponent of the supernatural 
idea. Let those who doubt it read 
his book and see. 

But I would really like to know 
how Mr. Foster manufactures his con- 
necting link between superior wisdom 
and goodness, and the supernatural. 
If there is such a link when is it first 
apparent ? Will Mr. Foster- tell us 
just how wise or good a man must be 
before he will be supernatural. And 
if it is only necessary that he should 
be wiser or better than any body else 
will he inform us if the best man in 
every age before the time of Jesus 
was also supernatural ? For by the 
canons of this reasoning I cannot see 
why not. And if superiority in truth or 
goodness makes supernatural, why not 
superiority in the aesthetic world; why 
was not Raphael or Angelo supernatu- 
ral, and consequently as authoritative 
in their line as Jesus is in his? But for 
myself, though I should feel as certain 
that none greater than Jesus will ever 
rise out of the future, as 1 am that 
none greater has risen out of the past, 
I should not feel obliged to think him 
supernatural any more than I do 
now. 

As proof that I was wrong in say- 
ing that it was not the open Bible, 
but an inspired man who made the 
Reformation, Mr. Foster says, " the 
seeds of that great movement were 
sown far back in the middle ages." 
I never doubted it. I said that Luther 
made the Reformation. I did not say 
that Luther made himself. " It has 
been truly said," continues Mr. Foster, 
" that almost every doctrine of Luther 
had its advocates before his time." I 
thank him for that word. It was ne- 
cessary to complete my parallel be- 
tween Luther and Christ. It has 
been truly said, that every doctrine of 
Jesus had its advocates before his time. 

Mr. Foster says, that he questions 
'* the clearness of judgment which 
insists that Judea has served no other 
purpose than to witness for the idea 
of one God." And well he may. I 
shall not feel that he is personal in 



doing so. I only said that *' to stand 
for the idea of one God," vvas the 
distinctive characteristic of the Jew. 
The moral work of Judaism was, 
indeed, very great, but it was not un- 
shared. ** The imperial mind of 
Plato," we are told by Mr. Foster, 
" knew little of morality, could con- 
template God only as Nature and 
Thought," and of his providence 
knew nothing. There is a passage 
of John Ruskin's that replies to this 
so well, and I will please myself with 
quoting it : 

*' Plato is profoundly spiritual and capacious 
in all his views. He seems to me especially 
remarkable for the sense of the great Christian 
virtue of holiness or santification ; and for 
the sense of the presence of the Deity in all 
things, great or small, which always runs in 
a solemn undercurrent beneath his exquisite 
playfulness and irony; while all the merely 
moral virtues may be found in his writings 
defined in the most noble manner, as a great 
painter defines his figures, ivithout out/ines. 

It was not, says Mr. Foster, " be- 
cause the Jews relied on the Old 
Testament as an authority, that they 
did not accept Jesus. It was much 
more, that Christ wounded the nation- 
al pride, and disappointed the national 
hope." But this is not denying my 
assertion. It is only paraphrasing it. 
It was the Old Testament that fostered 
the national pride, and directed the 
national hope. It was from the Old 
Testament that they got their notion 
of " him that was to come," and be- 
cause Jesus did not correspond to this 
notion, they have been ever since 
" looking for another." 

In reply to my assertion, that an 
external revelation is impossible, Mr. 
Foster says, ** that a vast amount of 
knowledge is needed to render a man 
certain of the impossibility of any- 
thing." If he had written " some 
things," where he has written " any- 
thing," I should have hastened to 
agree with him. But does it take a 
** vast amount of knowledge to be 
certain" that "things which are equal 
to the same thing, are equal to each 
other?" And of this sort was my 
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assertion. But when Mr. Foster 
says, that " it is only in the face of 
Jesus we behold the brightness of 
God*s glory, and the express image of 
his person," I feel that " a vast 
amount of knowledge is necessary to 
be certain" of that. It needs a pre- 
vious knowledge equal to that which 
Jesus came (as Mr. Foster thinks,) 
expressly to reveal. To know whether 
a likeness is good or not, must we not 
know the original ? To know whether 
Jesus was ** the express image" of God, 
must we not know beforehand the 
features of the Divine Original ? And 
if in those gospels on which my friend 
80 confidently builds his theory it is 
written, '* He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father," is it not also written, 
" Why callest thou me good ?" Per- 
haps then, Jesus himself was not aware 
that he was ** the express image" of 
the Father. 

But I must not close this discussion 
without insisting that my estimate of 
authority does not depend upon my 
position as to the relative excellence 
of the New Testament. I think no 
worse of its immortal sentences be> 



cause I feel they were not there uttered 
for the first time. But if I believed that 
the New Testament was as original 
and unique as Mr. Foster claims, I 
should differ from him on the main 
question of authority that we have 
been discussing, quite as much as I do 
now. I do not wish to deny the pre- 
eminent greatness of Jesus ; but I can- 
not see why I should isolate him from 
the rest of human kind. Authority, 
as Mr. Foster understands it, is a 
principle in virtue of which truth can 
be accepted without being recognized as 
such. That there is any such prin- 
ciple I deny. If Mr. Foster does not 
affirm it, let him confess that in the 
darkness (of his statement and my 
understanding,) I have been fighting 
with a radical and friend. In just so 
far as I perceive the truth, it is authori- 
tative to my mind and heart. A thous- 
and miracles to every word would 
make it neither more authoritative or 
less. But if I cannot perceive the 
truth, nothing can make me but the 
improvement of my spiritual sight. 
And no truth can be binding on me 
until I am able to perceive it. 

John W. Chadwick. 
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IN asking me to address you this 
evening upon the subject which 
has been announced, I assume that 
your committee intended that I should 
give you my individual views upon 
that subject. For the suggestions 
which I shall make, therefore, I alone 
am responsible. 

Yet I cannot look for any great 
difference of opinion in this regard. 
The field is as wide as life, — all 
JjeJpful work is within your province. 



It is only in calling attention to that 
work, in classifying it, in dividing it 
according to its importance and feasi- 
bility, that we find room for discus- 
sion. And here, in the infancy of 
this organization, any suggestion may 
be of value, either for its own intrinsic 
merit, or as prompting to better 
thought on the part of others. 

What then should be the purpose 
of such a Union as this ? The answer 
is inevitable, — primarily, and empha- 
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tically w rk. Work in God's service, 
which in the concrete form in which 
we can measure and grapple with it, 
means work in the service of man. 
For what is Christianity, if it is not 
helpfulness ? It does not imply self- , 
destruction, or self-depreciation, but 
it does imply self-devotion. It im- 
plies mutual love and care, — self- 
forgetfulness, or the finding of self in 
the assistance of others, — co-operation 
in the culture of the beautiful, the 
true, and the holy. It implies individu- 
al integrity, and individual growth, but 
it finds that individuality in the sur- 
render of selfishness. 

Therefore, in forming a Christian 
Union, when you seek to determine 
what is your appropriate work, you 
find that work appearing to you in 
many different forms. Especially in 
such a city as this, where the aggre- 
gation of great multitudes of human 
beings, has produced an artificial state 
of society, has made distinct classes 
of the poor and the rich, of the virtu- 
ous and the vicious, of the educated 
and the ignorant, of the liberal and 
the bigoted, of the wise and the su- 
perstitious, — especially in such a place 
as this, is the needed work as various 
as it is stupendous. 

Stupendous indeed is it, when we 
assume that before all stands the type 
of a perfect manhood, and a perfect 
womanhood, and until the opportuni- 
ty is given to each, until the type is 
by all attained, the work is still unac- 
complished. And the opportunity is 
after all the great thing. It has been 
taken for granted that the natural 
tendency of the human being is neces- 
sarily away from the right. " One 
thing is certain, the first voluntary act 
of any child will be evil." 1 can 
imagine nothing more untrue to my 
conception of humanity; either as re- 
gards the child or the man. I believe 
that as in physical disease, if you re- 
move all obstacles which interfere 
with the free action of the organism, 
it will, by its own inherent power, 
eject the disease, and purify itself 



wholly therefrom ; so the mind and 
heart, if allowed free scope, and 
relieved from the pressure of external 
hindrances, will heal themselves, and 
tend ever toward the right and the 
true. 

I speak of mental, of spiritual, of 
heart-troubles, — of those things which 
come before us in the form of un- 
happiness, and ignorance, and sin, and 
shame. I speak not now of poverty 
and physical wretchedness. These 
appear to us, it is true, in their own 
proper shape, and must be so dealt 
with ; but for you, in such a Union 
as this, it is much easier and more im- 
portant at the first, to treat the causes 
which lie back of these physical re- 
sults, to provide that ounce of preven- 
tion, which is worth so many pounds 
of cure. 

And considering these things, we 
find in human nature certain cravings, 
deep and strong, which will be satis- 
fied, — if not in one way, then in 
another, — if not in a way that is right 
and pure, then in a way that is wrong 
and foul. These cravings are right, 
for they were implanted by God him- 
self. But if they do not find the right 
food, if they are unnaturally repressed, 
or their force is turned into unhallowed 
channels, they taint the whole life, 
and poison it throughout. And, look- 
ing about us, we find many ways in 
which this poison operates, — we know 
whence it comes, we know whither 
it tends. 

And what is the remedv for this ? 
Simply helpfulness. What surer pre- 
ventive of the evils that we deplore, 
than a free Society, where mutual as- 
sistance and co-operation, are the rules 
of life ? This is what we need, and 
since human nature is many sided, our 
scheme must be comprehensive, and 
meet human nature upon its own 
ground. Exercise, nutriment, refresh- 
ment, must be furnished to all the facul- 
ties, and in this direction lies your grand 
opportunity. I conceive that no part 
of human nature may be unnaturally 
repressed without injury to every other 
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part, — that the physical must be cul- 
tivated with the mental and spiritual, 
the aesthetic with the logical, the 
scientific with the pietistic. 

We want, in fine, a brotherhood, a 
Christian Club, whose scope shall be 
all - embracing. We want a local 
habitation, whither we can go, and 
ask others to go, feeling that there 
the bread and water of life can be 
had, without admixture of alum in 
the former, to set the teeth on edge, 
or liquid fire in the latter, to steal 
away the brains. We want to feel 
that there is a Society which is open 
to all, which is ready to help all, — a 
place, also, where the homeless may 
find a home, the friendless a friend ; 
and where those whose homes are 
cold and dark, whose friends are such 
only in name, may find light and 
warmth, and love and cheer. 

There must be a Lecture-room, 
whence from a free platform, wise 
thoughts may go, — where free discus- 
sion may develop the truth of which 
each error is the reverse view, where 
entertainment may alternate, or mingle 
with instruction, where mirth may 
find its place, as well as sober thought 
and earnest debate. 

There must be a Library and a 
Reading-room, where the best written 
words may be found, where each 
earnest, each entertaining, each in- 
structive thought may find a wel- 
come, — where, dropping into rich 
and fertile soil, they may germinate, 
perhaps, ere long, to produce fruit a 
thousand fold, the richness of whose 
flavor none can now conceive. 

There must be a CofFee-room, 
where one may get the refreshment 
which he needs, in good company, 
and for a proper remuneration. There 
must be places for exercise and amuse- 
ment. Gymnasia, Bowling Alleys 
and Billiard-rooms, Chess-rooms and 
Music-rooms, and rooms for genial 
social intercourse. And about all 
these, there should be thrown as 
much as practicable of the charm of 
home. 



There are places which attract the 
unwary seeker after the sympathy and 
the cheer which his soul and his body 
crave, whose fruits are worse than 
apples of Sodom. We need a counter- 
attraction. There should be warm 
fires and bright lights, soft carpets and 
comfortable seats, pictures and stat- 
ues, — all the glory of warmth and 
light, of form, and color, and harmo- 
nious sounds, that can be brought to- 
gether. These things are sometimes 
to be found as the property of a single 
household, — they belong, where they 
can pour their comfort and their joy 
into the hearts of all. 

But with them all there is one 
condition, upon which I think depends 
their usefulness. It is not good for 
man to be alone, and this home would 
be no home without the presence and 
co-operation of woman. You can 
hardly expect me even to say this : you 
must know that when I say man my 
word implies woman. Their interests 
are not divided, and when either goes 
apart, injury must almost inevitably 
follow. There is in woman (if you 
will allow me to put into words that 
which we all acknowledge to our- 
selves,) a natural refinement and deli- 
cacy, accompanied by a quickness of 
perception of that which is virtuous and 
noble, separated from which we are 
sure to harden. What that may be 
which we give in return, I will not 
say; of this, however, I am sure, that 
for everything obtained, there is, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, a fair equivalent 
given. 

No young man can afford to do 
without a friend of the other sex, — 
and this I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction, that he will receive greater 
benefit from such a true friend, than 
from one of his own sex. And this 
further I will say, that it is quite time 
that thoughtful persons stood up boldly, 
and declared their independence of 
Dame Rumor, or public impertinence, 
in relation to this matter. Our 
thoughts and our intentions have too 
long been considered common pro- 
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perty. We are able to take care of 
ourselves. There is a tyranny in the 
public inspection of private conduct, 
which it is well sometimes to rebel 
against, and until there comes a change 
in this particular aspect of social life, we 
shall not reach the foundation which 
is necessary for the highest moral and 
spiritual growth. We must cease 
this herding in classes, this separation 
ofinterests which are at one, this exclu- 
sion upon the one side, or the other. 
Thorough co-operation is the rule of 
the highest life, and every step in that 
direction, is a step out of the darkness 
into the light. 

Therefore I say again, that to do 
this or any good work with complete 
success, you must have both men and 
women actively engaged in it, par- 
ticularly our young men and our young 
women, who are full of the fresh wine 
of life, — upon the direction given to 
whose tastes, upon whose association 
with selfish or beneficent interests, 
upon whose narrower or wider 
views of humanity and human life, 
depends the position in the world's 
history of this and coming generations. 
With their hearty co-operation the 
field is won. 

Then may the Christian Union do 
the work which the Church ought to 
do, but which, hitherto, the Church 
has measurably failed to accomplish : 
heal the broken-hearted, comfort the 
widow and the fatherless, open the 
eyes of the blind, make the oppressed 
go free. The Church organization 
is a good thingin its way, — it affords us 
a portion of the needed aid. We may 
find in it some intellectual sympathy, 
some hearty friendship and support. 
In some cases, from the pulpit, we re- 
ceive from week to week, rich and 
fresh thought upon those interests 
which are universal, — thought which 
will continually fructify in our hearts, 
and glorify our lives. 

But in two respects the Church has 
hitherto essentially failed, and should 
it continue so to fail, 1 believe that 
the Christian Union must take its 



place. And the points of failure are 
these : — 

Firstly, the particular Church, or 
religious society, is too much a cold 
mechanical organization, in which 
there are two distinct parties, — the 
men who do the work, and the people 
to and for whom the work is done. 
Now I consider that as society is con- 
structed, we profit greatly in having 
certain strong men, who, mainly re- 
lieved of manual, or other so-called 
secular labor, may devote themselves 
to the contemplation of general prin- 
ciples, of those deep things which 
require a certain disconnection from 
practical life in their student to enable 
him to apprehend them most truly, — 
that they, taking upon themselves the 
labor of many, may be prepared to 
remind us of those axioms which in 
the whirl of active life we sometimes 
forget, and to keep us advised in rela- 
tion to the tendency of ideas, and the 
advance in thought. Not that they 
ought or can relieve us of any por- 
tion of our responsibility. It is for 
them to survey the field, to loosen the 
sod, to prepare the ground. It is for 
us to decide whether the work has 
been properly performed ; to accept 
it so far as it commends itself to each 
individual judgment. 

But I further believe, that there are 
certain practical questions, certain con- 
crete results, certain special tempta- 
tions, with which only the man or 
woman who is engaged in the active 
work of life becomes fully acquainted, 
and which only he or she can treat as 
they ought to be treated, and that such 
a religious organization as does not 
afford the opportunity for the discus- 
sion of these questions, is not what a 
religious organization, in the highest 
and best sense of the term, should be. 
This, the church now does not. The 
minister is practically all in all. May 
the Christian Union be more wisely 
conducted ! 

Secondarily, the church as a church, 
is not a benevolent, or if a benevolent, 
is not a beneficent organization. It 
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does not as a church, as a society 
based upon the idea of human broth- 
erhood, of mutual dependence and 
mutual service, upon the idea of self- 
consecration to labor for universal 
human progress, prove before the 
world its right to exist. It does not 
say, in the words of one whom many 
generations have delighted to honor, 
«* My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work." This is the great failure, and in 
this, I beg of you, follow not the church. 
We think much, and speak much 
about our rights, and it is proper 
that we should do so. And of all 
our rights, the highest which we 
can have, are these : the right to 
reach ever forward toward the Truth, 
— the right to make that truth take in 
the world the place of error, — the 
right to replace injustice with justice, 
— the right to make virtue triumph 
over vice. And in relation to each 
political or social question which agi- 
tates the community, our only right is 
to throw ourselves with overwhelm- 
ing force in favor of the just and the 
true. In the fore-front of reform, the 
church hath not hitherto kept its 
place. In that van, may your Union 
always be. Let it never be said, that 
where a wrong was to be removed, 
there was your influence unfelt. But 
as your efforts crystallize into meth- 
ods, as your purposes take form, and 
your numbers increase, and your influ- 
ence grows, may your Union become 
the efficient channel, through which 
those who are able to help, may reach 
all people and all causes which are in 
need. May your committees be mul- 
tiplied in number, each fitted to per- 
form its proper function, until they 
cover every portion of your wide field 
of labor. 

This point you can only reach in 
time, but this point you can reach if 
you will. But at the outset let me 
adjure you to be true to your organi- 
zation. Let your eyes be open to 
see abuses, let your ears never be 
closed to the warning cry. You are 
a Liberal Christian Union, — I trust 



that you will never belie your name. 
Standing firmly, upon independent 
ground, ready to receive all comers at 
your open door, and to treat them 
with generous courtesy, ready to ac- 
cept truth from whatever source it 
may appear, ready to confute error 
wherever it may show itself, — your 
success is assured. 

Upon this can we safely rely, — 
that the right of free discussion, added 
to the right of private judgment, will 
not fail to lead toward the Truth, the 
everlasting yea. It may not prove 
your opinion to be right, it may prove 
my opinion to be wrong. What 
then ? Our opinions are but the 
work of individual minds. But 
God's thought is above all. I hold 
no common ground with those, if any 
such there be, who think that opinion 
is of no value, and that it is unworthy 
of consideration. I hold that opinion 
will color the life, and holding that, I 
say that if my opinion is erroneous, it 
separates me from God's truth, it is 
but a stumbling-block to me, and blessed 
be the man that separates me from it. 
What has not free discussion al- 
ready effected, in the removal of 
wrong and the establishment of right ! 
Look back over eighteen centuries! 
Look back if you will at the progress 
made during the past score of years, — 
during the past five years, — during the 
past five months! How tremendous it 
has been ! And still the movement 
gains greater headway ! It is true 
there may be temporary interrup- 
tions, — for the moment, the worse 
may appear the better reason, and puny 
dams may be built across the current 
of reform. But we have lived indeed 
in vain, if we have not learned that 
the drift of God's providence is irre- 
sistible. Shut down every flood-gate, 
close every sluice, and you but accu- 
mulate force ; throw wide the doors, 
start every printing-press, proclaim 
freedom of debate, and by mutual 
attrition varied opinions will be shorn 
of their roughness and their crudity, and 
the solid nuggets of truth will be sift- 
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ed from the dust of the transient and 
the false. 

Would we be utterly and infinitely 
successful, upon this ground must we 
take our stand. No threatening cloud 
may then bear terror to us. 

We shall not tail : 

Ever onward moves the truth of God. 
Though around us storms should darkly lour, 
Though our limbs should lose their boasted 

power, 

And we, fainting, sink upon the sod, 
We shall not foil. 

My friends, this is my word to you 
to-night. The work is before us. 



the spirit, I trust, is within us. Let 
us maintain our humility, let us main- 
tain our integrity, let us maintain our 
liberty. Sure of this one thing, that in 
our consecration to the service of our 
fellows, and for them, of the beautiful, 
the true, and the holy, we shall find 
the richest development of our indi- 
vidual lives ; we may be also sure, 
and glory in the assurance, that with 

** Truth our cause, whatever delay it, 
There*s no power on earth can stay it, 
God speed the right !** 



THE NEW AND THE OLD. 



THE impression seems to obtain, 
perhaps is in greater or less de- 
gree shared generally among those 
who are looking thoughtfully and 
hopefully into the future, that the 
Church that is to come is to be diam- 
etrically different from all that has yet 
been known, an individual thing, en- 
tirely sui generis^ not only immeasura- 
bly superior but totally apart from and 
unlike aught that has gone before. 
We are to have a new Dispensation, 
built up from and wrought out of 
materials fresh and original, standing 
alone, having a character peculiarly 
and solely its own. It shall be inde- 
pendent, resting not for strength and 
nourishment in aught from the past, 
but a growth of the time, living in the 
inspirations and privilege of the pres- 
ent hour, free, intensely individual 
and distinct. Some deem that the 
time and our surroundings, amid the 
vastness and freshness of a new conti- 
nent, are peculiarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of a new product in religious 
life, an indigenous growth here, fitly to 
be called " American Religion." 

Doubtless all these anticipations are 
to have, in some measure, realization. 
There are to be transformations 
wrought out little thought of at present ; 



emancipations and enlightenment and 
attainment that shall leave behind all 
the past. There will be free follow- 
ing of the infinite ideal of the soul, 
rather than imitation and adhesion to 
the very limited and partial results in 
the historic. The spirit will take on 
such form and lead such life as pleas- 
eth it, and to every one, every church 
its own body. There will be spon- 
taneity, freshness, freedom, indefinite 
ascension and growth. 

But there are qualifications here ; 
with all this the past is not in any 
comprehensive sense to become obso- 
lete or outgrown. We are not to 
have any sudden and sheerly peculiar 
palingenesia, no new creation, with- 
drawn from relation or likeness to 
the old. May we not say the Dis- 
pensation will be of the broadly and 
pre-eminently human religion, rather 
than of American or any other ? It 
will be cosmopolitan, universal, like 
Liebnitz's universal dialect, not of any 
land or race, hardly indeed distinct- 
ively of any era. * While the indepen- 
dent growth and the bright product 
of the new day, it will be also the 
bloom of all that has preceded, the 
heir and the daughter of the untold 
wealth of every history. 
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There lie vital elements in the be- 
liefs and worships of the old and stili 
prevailing institutions, that must be 
gathered up and incorporated into the 
new life of the future. There have 
been notable approaches to the divine 
presence and communion in great 
souls in the past, which mark them as 
sons of God for all the generations. 
There are precious truths wrapped up 
in the creeds of Christendom, which 
shall yet be normally appropriated. 
And there are elements in the religi- 
ous observances, which, basing in the 
deep nature of man, must abide while 
the race endures. Whatever is found 
good to disenchant and exalt the 
mind, whatever helps to keep the 
.tone to the spirit, to lift and enrich 
it, will be sacredly cherished and 
preserved. 

Not least among these permanent 
facts, these constants in worship, we 
may mention Music, The anthology 
of the church is rich in treasures of 
imperishable worth. Pythagoras, five 
centuries before Jesus, employed this 
agent for nourishment and quickening. 
Daily himself and his friends used 
hymns from the poets with the ac- 
companiment of the lyre, for eleva- 
tion, to keep the tranquillity and poise 
of the spirit. The day was begun 
with music, and ended, as they com- 
mitted themselves to the rest of the 
night, with music. Censorinus says 
of him that he used to sing morning 
and night, "that his mind might be 
continually seasoned wtth Divinity ^ 

There is great power in this influ- 
ence among all the sects, as is instan- 
ced by its effect with the young peo- 
ple. And the sacred psalmody as it 
is called, has some of the finest poetry 
to be found in literature. It bears 
the soul to calmness and rhythm, and 
a lively aspiration. Nor this alone, 
but much of the so-called secular is 
truly sacred, conceived in the just 
spirit of religion, rich in sentiment, 
and powerful to tranquillize and ele- 
vate. Who that has been reared in 
the Orthodox connection, however 



wide he mav have felt himself con- 
ducted away from that system in his 
later years, does not recall more or 
less frequently the music, the songs 
of high trust, and consecration, and 
joy, he used to hear when in his boy- 
days.^ How they will return and 
sing themselves again in his ear, 
speaking with undying freshness and 
beauty, a companionship and exalta- 
tion to the soul ! These things are 
imperishable, and must be duly re- 
cognized and honored. He will be a 
signal benefactor who will take and 
redeem this antholog)', purging it 
from its impurities, making it a living 
oracle, thoroughly ethereal, so it may 
be incorporated in the new worship 
and life. 

There is a subtle and yet very solid 
worth in Pictures, They beam upon 
us and if they be themselves of right 
sort, in a quiet, silent way, quicken 
us with sweet influences, toning up to 
a higher living. Protestantism repel- 
led by the idolatries of Rome, has 
been very puritanic and exclusive, and 
the walls of all our churches are bare 
of ornament. But some day, may we 
not anticipate, the places of religious 
assembly will be richly adorned with 
paintings adapted to call home and 
impress the grandest scenes in history. 
What could be more fitting to greet the 
eye as one should enter a church, than 
some visible representation of a great 
event, some signal instance of magna- 
nimity and consecration that irradiated 
the hour and blessed the ages ? Lu- 
ther before the Diet at Worms, Soc- 
rates in the Athenian dungeon, or 
other less known, but not perhaps 
minor, instances of heroic sacrifice 
and accomplishment. The wealth of 
history will yet be used in these pic- 
ture sacraments for the purposes of 
grace. The Arabians had hung at the 
gate of their temple at Mecca, done 
upon linen in letters of gold, the most 
precious verses, as they accounted 
them, in their speech, called Moalla- 
katy — the suspended 'y and surely tiue 
churches, places of a genuine divine 
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worship, cannot do ill to have the 
great -catholic truths of life, the lumi- 
nous deeds of heroic personages, pre- 
sented to the eye to refresh and 
incite. 

Of the formal sacraments too, the 
eucharist, (we make no mention here 
of the water baptism, for that seems 
so factitious and now meaningless, 
that it must likely pass entirely away 
leaving no representative, certainly 
unless some master in symbols greater 
than has yet appeared should come), 
we think has vital basis. As at pres- 
ent observed, it is empty and unsatis- 
factory, and to many of the right- 
minded, rather offensive. It is nei- 
ther a repast, nor conversation, nor 
discourse, is not naturally a symbol 
or medium of communion at all. 
There must be a great transformation 
to bring it to nature. 

A celebration of the deeds that 
have enriched the earth and evangel- 
ized man is natural, and in a sense in- 
dispensable. An occasion to call to 
mind and be quickened in the thought 
of this rich legacy co-extensive with 
history, perhaps accompanied with a 
simple repast, perhaps with no eating 
whatever, cannot be inappropriate for 
more or less frequent observance. It 
should be broad, having respect to 
all the debt that binds us to history, 
every achievement wrought out by 
the soul. It should be full of anec- 
dote, illustration, incitement, ever 
enriched with new materials drawn 
from studies. So held, it would be 
an eucharist indeed, a refreshing table 
of the Lord. 

It may be more difficult to say 
what shall hold with reference to 
direct worship, as for example verbal 
prayer. Some seem to feel it an in- 
dispensable help to frame their trusts 
and aspirations in words, and address 
them to a personal being. Let every 
one have such latitude in this regard 
as he requires for best growth. But 
for ourself we prefer the silence that 
has prevailed among our Quaker 
friends, quiet retirement for a time 



into meditation and thought, albeit 
we fear this silence has not unfre- 
quently with them become a ritual, a 
formalism, an idolatry, and not a wor- 
ship. 

The tendency will be more and 
more to reach intellectual recognitions, 
to find the divine, God's presence in 
the ideal, in ethical law. The church 
approaches more to the freedom of 
the lecture-room and the scientific 
school. Men will fasten in greater 
degree upon what they in some mea- 
sure understand ; they will recognize 
the humanities, worship truth, duty, 
virtue, health. So there will be a 
change from the feeling of vague awe, 
of blind utter prostration,— clear in- 
telligent recognitions coming in place, 
and making the throne for the affec- 
tions. At first there may seem levity 
and irreverence, but there will be 
sobriety and deep veneration, for the 
time will never come when the soul 
shall cease to bow in awe before the 
Supreme, before the majesty of Duty, 
Responsibility, Destiny. The wor- 
ship moreover will be intensely prac- 
ticaly profoundly devoted to the su- 
perlative good, centred in conduct. 
It will be pursuit, the unending ac- 
quisition of excellence, effective doing, 
character. All will be measured by 
this standard ; whatever in observ- 
ance is found consonant and conducive 
to this will live and be incorporated 
in the new forms ; all else must pass 
away. 

The subject is large, and widens 
as we approach, for it appertains to 
the whole of life ; we have pointed 
out two or three of the headlands, 
and that is but a single direction. 
The atonement is to be made, recon- 
ciliation to be wrought, reverence 
joined with liberty, appropriation 
with independence and growth. 

It is impossible now to say how 
much or just what material in the old 
structures will be found good for build- 
ing into the new. It is perhaps early 
to consider the question. For, for 
the present there will be revolt ^wi 
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antagonism. The idol of authority, 
worship of precedent, of form, of the 
past, must be cloven down by the 
dividing sword of the spirit, and laid 
under foot. In the thick of the fight 
there will be heat and extermination, 
little consideration or quarter being 
given by the one party or the other. 
And in this conflict idolatry must bite 
the dust. 

But in the renewal who knows how 
fair the form, how variously enriched 
from the spoils of all the ages ? There 
will be such absorption, devouring and 
appropriation, as has never been 
known before, taking up and trans- 
mitting every material, re-creating in 
new life and beauty. We may be 
sure that all that bases in the deep 
and abiding wants of man will re- 
main. Hunger and thirst will not 
pass away. Ever there will return 
meal times for the spirit, periods of 
approach and eager seeking of what- 
ever can nourish, and enrich, and in- 
spire. The preaching of the word, 
broad as truth, and fresh and glowing 



as life, reading of the scriptures, the 
accumulated wisdom of humanity 
gathered in paragraphs out of every 
age and every tongue, use of the 
sacraments, poetry, music, and all the 
wealth of art — social communion and 
the breaking of bread among friends — 
these things shall abide perpetual. 

The Church of the Ascension will 
come. Church also of the Reconcili- 
ation, representing the soul in its high- 
est aspirations and full freedom, wav- 
ing its head amid the skies, dwelling 
in the infinite, yet standing also on 
earth, the new Baptist but also Elias 
come again, feeding upon history, 
taking all as hint, using whatever shall 
be available for good, and withal 
speeding constantly on to better and 
more. The millennium will appear 
in the new heavens and the new earth, 
clothed with a glory unrivalled, dis- 
tinctive, their own, yet all the bright- 
ness and sweetness of the old shall be 
returned and live again, only taken up 
and reproduced in finer form and 
heightened splendor. 

C. D. B. Mills. 
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The Marriage Tie. 

FEW EARNEST WORDS" upon this subject, which appeared in 
anuary Radical, have attracted considerable attention. The sub- 
ject is a grave one, and one demanding grave and earnest thought. It will 
not do to try to settle the matter, as was attempted in a recent number of a 
Boston weekly paper, by misleading statements as to the tenor of the article in 
question, infamous aspersions upon the purpose of its author, or grandiloquent, 
but inconsequent argument. 

The question is of the true marriage, and the relation to it of the law^s of 
marriage and divorce. All the Christian world knows that the decree of God 
writ in the human frame, commands virtue, constancy, continence. That, in 
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marriage, " they twain become one flesh," is in measure a fact. That experi- 
ence proves polygamy to be contrary to the will of God. That the same 
experience proves fornication to be against the same will. " The tree is 
known by its fruits." 

How then ? Do these things prove that our marriage laws are what they 
should be, — that the legal marriage is the true marriage ? Ah ! no. There 
is not the faintest necessary connection between the premises and the conclu- 
sion. And this is something of which our people need to bethink themselves. 

Marriage laws are with us arbitrary civil rules made to subserve cer- 
tain purposes. They have become so, not directly, but have come to us 
through an ecclesiastical channel. In Italy, this very day, the Church pro- 
tests against the civil power which interferes with the holy sacrament of 
marriage. While we see beyond the Church, while we acknowledge no 
more authority in the Church than in the State, we fail to see clearly beyond 
them both, and recognize as their only ground of action, God's law of mar- 
riage, as experience has taught it to us ; fail to see that only so far as they 
give effect to that law are they justified ; that in what measure they interfere 
with the perfect working of that law are they a public nuisance, and to be so 
condemned. 

How, and to what extent municipal law may properly treat this question, is 
arsubject which cannot be decided hastily. There are many things to be taken 
into consideration, involving the rights of persons, and the rights of property. 
But this one thing all history has shown, — that there is a constant tendency 
to over-legislation, in Republics, as well as under other forms of government. 
The deepest thinkers tell us that the restrictive power of law should extend 
only so far as to prevent one individual from trespassing upon the rights of 
another : that government is established to meet a condition of things 
where, many persons being aggregated in communities — the inclination of one 
may conflict with the inclination of another ; and that its only proper func- 
tion is to maintain an equilibrum of right. 

This doctrine approves itself to our unprejudiced thought, but how 
constantly do we find it disregarded ! Governments operate through fallible 
men, and these men, rejecting the plain, uniform, unmistakable rule we have 
quoted, are always aiming at special legislation, and seeking to crystalize 
their pet fancies in the form of law. They are constantly endeavoring to 
regulate trade, to foster this interest, to crush that, — to force this person to 
submit his conscience to the popular will, to fasten about that one a galling 
chain, for which there is no justification in the sight of heaven. And upon 
those subjects of which ihey know the least, and which they have least right 
to handle, they make the most inflexible and arbitrary rules. The same is 
the case in respect to public opinion. How often docs this vox populi\2iy 
under the ban men of whom society is in no wise worthy, ideas which 
are warm with the spirit of the mighty God? 
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We should be surprised to find any thoughtful person who would contend 
that the marriage laws, or the laws of society in relation to marriage, are 
in their present form a benefit to the community, or an efficient aid in 
establishing practically among men those rules of conduct which have been 
proved to be the guide to the highest, truest, and purest life. How many, 
think you, of the legal marriages consummated during the year 1866, were 
true marriages in the sight of God ? How much of the " social evil" which 
is laying waste our cities, and sapping the health of our people, is due to the 
present regulations in relation to marriage and divorce ? How many true, 
delicate, virtuous natures, are bound for life to loathsome skeletons, because 
they can not endure the public shame which the law decrees shall be the only^ 
knife to cut asunder their bonds ? Those who are coarse and hardened, 
without refinement or delicacy, may have their will. The long suffering, 
the modest, the retiring, must submit until death gives a release, or endure 
an exposure that is worse than death itself. 

This is the law, and it says as plainly as words can be uttered, '* O that 
he were here to write me down an ass ! But, masters, remember that I am 
an ass ; though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am an ass." 

We would be obedient to the law ; but we would have the law such that 
it shall command respect, and this the civil law cannot do when it is at 
variance with the higher law. And we would have marriage rest upoft 
the enlightened experience of mankind, rather than upon legal enactment. 
We would modify the laws of marriage and divorce so as to make them more 
consistent with reason. And to those wondering, doubtful, or horrified 
souls, who from such a suggestion can picture to themselves nought but vvild 
license and eternal confusion, we would say, — stop and reflect a little. There 
are two ways of doing a thing, — a wrong way and a right way. There are 
two ways of viewing a reform, either as simply a change, or as one of a 
connected series running through all departments of our life. 

In this latter way should we properly consider it. We cannot do all 
things at once ; we must move forward step by step, here a little and there a 
little, pressing forward wherever we may see an opening, ever sure that the 

■ 

grand army is behind us sweeping over the whole field. When we see 
woman the equal of man before the law, — when we see for her an equal 
opportunity in all fields of labor to which she may feel herself called, — 
when she fully realizes that upon her rests the responsibility of an active, busy 
life, as much as upon man, — when we see her clothed with full power 
over her own person and her own property, — and all these things we shall 
see before the world is very much older than it is to-day, — then will this 
matter of marriage appear to the public in a far clearer, truer light. 

In the meantime it is our duty to consider calmly, to ponder deeply, and 
to act wisely, that we may aid in establishing the right. 
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WE shall be able in our next issue, unless prevented by accident, to lay 
before our readers, a very interesting and suggestive paper on religious 
organization, from the pen of a distinguished leader among Liberal Christians. 
The subject is one of vast importance at the present time. Our own opinion 
is that it will be found necessary to abandon all idea of controlling the private 
conduct of individuals. Still more will it be found necessary to allow the 
utmost freedom of expression. Without going into any discussion at the pre- 
sent time, we may instance a case in point. Since the time of George Fox, 
the Society of Friends has increased from a few thousands to many millions ; 
yet the different sects of Quakers are feeble and decaying. They are utterly 
unable to gather within their fold any considerable portion of the great 
Society whose name they have assumed. Can it be doubted that they fail 
because of some radical defect in the mechanism of their church organization ? 
Yet Coleridge said fifty years ago, that the ecdesiastical system of the Quakers 
was the most powerful and compact in the world. As a warning to those 
who are about establishing for themselves some form of religious fellowship, we 
will give an example of the pitiful and childish fruit that may come of a strong 
church establishment. Since the address printed on page 109 of the present 
issue was in type, the speaker has received a peremptory injunction to silence. 
We give below a complete and exact report of the interview which took place 
between him and the two Elders who came to deal with him. No doubt the 
Elders knew their duty and performed it ; but we hope for a day when such 
arbitrary and inquisitorial duties will not be required of its servants by any 
religious body. 

After a pause, the conversation opened : 

A. — B, I think thee had better state the object of this visit. 

B. — The object of our visit is simply to advise John J. Merritt not to speak 
in our meetings ; believing, from information that we have received,* that 
the tendency of his speaking is to disturb the meeting and produce disorder. 
We have been disappointed : we supposed after what thee said to us on a 
former occasion, that thee would refrain from speaking in future. Our pur- 
pose now is simply to advise thee not to speak in meeting. 

J. J. M. — Do I understand that you are here as Elders ? 

B. — We are. 

J. J. M. — Have you been delegated by the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
to convey this information to me ? 

B. — We have been requested to call upon thee — as we did some time ago 
— and advise thee not to speak in our meetings. 

J. J. M. — You did give me such advice at that time ; I have been silent for 
many months : do I understand that this injunction of silence is intended to be 
perpetual ? or will notice be given me when the injunction ceases ? 



* Neither A nor B was present at the delivery of the offending discourse, nor could they 
have known anything of its character, except from hearsay. 
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B. — We have nothing to say as to that : we simply advise thee to be silent. 

J. J. M. — 1 feel that I have a right to something more than that. You are 
bound to point out in what my offense consists. 

B. — We do not propose to enter into that. 

J. J. M. — It is my right to know who are my accusers. 

B. — A number of persons have spoken to us, saying that the meetings had 
been disturbed by thy speaking ; we believe that what they have said is true. 

J. J. M. — You decline then to furnish me with any particulars or specifica- 
tions, as to wherein I have offended ? 

B. — We don't propose to go into any particulars. That might lead to ex- 
tended discussion, and we believe it. is best to omit going into any discussion. 

J. J. M. — Is there any thing in my life or personal character, which should 
prevent me from being lieard ? 

B — We think it best not to go into any particulars. 

J. J. M. — Now, I appeal to you as men. Is that a reasonable method of 
proceeding ? I have long been a member of the Society, have been such ove r 
60 years — I have always taken great interest in its affairs. You admitted at 
a previous interview that you did not question my sincerity. In regard to 
my having disturbed our meetings, I may say that the last meeting in which I 
spoke [and the only one at which I have spoken for many months] was as 
orderly, as free from all appearance of being disturbed as any that I ever 
attended. 

B. — We believe that under the circumstances and in view of all the facts, 
we have adopted the right course. 

J. J. M. — Then I have only to protest against your action. I regard your 
course as highly improper. You could not rightly say so much as you have 
said without saying more. Even supposing that I am in the wrong, I am en- 
titled to more at your hands. The Discipline provides for labor to convince 
a person of his error. Is this an effort to convince me of my error ? Is an 
injunction to silence a complying with the Discipline ? 

B. — We have already stated that this seems to be the best course. 

J. J. M — Yes, I know you have ; and it seems as if I must labor with 
you to induce a compliance with what I believe the Discipline requires. You 
have no right to give an injunction of this kind, without giving more. I am 
entitled to know in what I have offended. I have done nothing of which I 
am ashamed ; and for my part, I should have been glad to have this interview 
take place at the Meeting-house, in the presence of all who felt interested in 
the matter. The expression which such an attendance would furnish [you], 
might have afforded an opportunity to judge as to whether the meeting was 
really disturbed. 

I would ask if all disturbances are regarded by you as being improper? 

B. — We have said we do not propose entering into particulars. 

J. J M. — If the meeting were asleep and were aroused by the voice of a 
person speaking, it wQuld be disturbed ; and I think properly. The prohi- 
bition of the Discipline has reference to improper disturbances. 

A. — Thee is indulging in light conversation, John. 

J. J. M. — Not as light as yours, you are 

A. — Come, B, we had better go home. 

B. — We have only to repeat the advice we have given thee, not to speak in 
meeting. 

A. — I unite with B in the advice that he has given. 

J. J. M. — I cannot regard it as advice, but as dictation, unaccompanied by 
advice. 
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CHURCH OF DISCIPLES, BOSTON. 



ITS PLAN AND METHODS. 



To the Editor of The Friend. 

[My Dear Brother : — You have asked me 
to send for your periodical the remarks I made 
at the meeting of the Liberal Christian Union 
in Brooklyn not long ago. This i am unable to 
do, as what I said was unpremeditated, and 
is now forgotten. But I will write out for you 
what I recall of the course of thought there 
pursued. You will recollect I first spoke of 
the Work of a Christian Church, and then, at 
the request of Mr. Putnam, added a brief de- 
scription of the methods of the Church of 
the Disciples, in Boston. 

Truly Yours, 
James Freeman Clarke.] 



THE "Church of Disciples" in 
Boston, was begun more than 
twenty-five years ago, on somewhat 
different principles from those involved 
in tne usual church organizations of 
that region. Some of these peculiarities 
I will describe, hoping that they may 
interest those engaged in the study 
of Church Work : 

I . A single organixation. We have 
but one organization, viz. : "^ church,^* 
or body united for a religious purpose. 
We have no Congregation, or Society 
organized as such, to be pew owners 
or pew-hirers. Since all the seats are 
free, and the chapel where we wor- 
ship is owned by the " Church," 
there is no need of any other organi- 
zation but the Church organization. 
This very much simplifies matters. 
Any one becomes a member of the 



Church by signing his name to the 
Church Book, where all the names 
stand signed to a Declaration of 
Faith in Jesus as the ' Christ, the Son 
of God — and to a Declaration of 
Purpose to unite together as a Church 
of his Disciples, for the study and 
practice of Christianity. We called 
ourselves " Disciples," as indicating 
that we come together, not as being 
any more religious, or pious, or good, 
than other people, but as wishing to 
become Christians. We put no the- 
ological definition on the terms 
" Christ" and " Son of God," but 
as they were used at first — without 
definition ; we left each to define 
them for himself. 

Our " Church," therefore, is not a 
body of " professors" but of students. 
We do not unite together as commu- 
nicants to partake the Lord's Supper, 
for we see no natural connection be- 
tween the two acts of joining a 
Church, and partaking the Lord's 
Supper. We keep them distinct. 
We should no more sav ** members 
of Churches in regular standing arc 
invited to partake of the Lord's Sup- 
per," than we should say " members 
of Churches in regular standing are 
invited to sing the forty-fourth hymn." 
We join a Church for the sake of co- 
operating with others in getting good 
and doing good. We partake of the 
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Lord's Supper as a memorial service 
of Jesus, our best friend and greatest 
benefactor. 

The **' Church of Disciples" ap- 
points Regular Committees to do its 
work. These Committees are chos- 
en every year, at its annual meeting, 
and are these : 

1. A Pastoral Committee, con- 
sisting of five brethren and five sisters, 
to aid the pastor in visiting and help- 
ing the members, and in general to 
consult for the interests of the Church. 

2. A Committee on Benevolent 
Action, consisting of six brethren 
and six sisters, to devise and carry on 
plans of active benevolence in the 
Church. 

3. A Committee on the Young, 
to carry on the Sunday School, &c. 

4. A Finance Committee. 

5. A Music Committee. 

These ^vt Committees work inde- 
pendently of each other, and try to 
engage the members of the Church in 
such action as they are interested in. 
At present, for example, the Benevo- 
lent Committee calls together the 
Church every week, to work for 
the Freedmen, — two members of the 
Church now acting as teachers of 
freedmen in South Carolina, one of 
whom is supported there as a mission- 
ary by our Church. In all the meet- 
ings of the Church, from the begin- 
ning, the men and women have taken 
an equal part in discussion and in 
voting. We have never recognized 
any distinction of male and female in 
Church matters, nor of clergy and 
laity. I am the Pastor of the Society, 
but have no clerical rights as such. 
Members of the Church, whenever 
occasion arises, preach, pray, admin- 
ister the Lord's Supper, visit the sick 
and dying, conduct funeral services, 
preside at the social meetings. Dur- 
ing my absence, members of the 
Church have often preached, conduct- 
ed the Church meetings, and admin- 
istered the Lord's Supper. We have 
had sermons preached by women, and 
our sisters, Julia Ward Howe and 



Caroline H. Dall, have lately pre- 
sided at our weekly meetings. 

2. The Voluntary Principle, As all 
of our seats have always been free, 
and none sold or rented, the expenses 
of the Church, including the salary 
of the Pastor, are defrayed by annual 
voluntary subscriptions. At the be- 
ginning of the year each man and wo- 
man subscribes what seems fit to them 
to give — no one, except the Finance 
Committee, knowing how much or 
how little. The amounts subscribed 
vary all the way from $100 to $1.00. 
Last year there were about 185 sub- 
scribers, and the average subscription 
of each one was about 3 18.00. Our 
present chapel only seats about 500 
or 600 persons, and is always crowd- 
ed. \^ we had a larger place of wor- 
ship we could easily fill it, and our 
receipts would be accordingly greater. 
But even as it is, we have shown that 
a Church can be carried on upon this 
principle ; at all events, if a building 
can be first secured for the purpose. 

The advantages of having all our 
seats free, are numerous and import- 
ant. The rich and poor meet to- 
gether on equal terms. The man 
who subscribes a hundred dollars 
expects no better seat than the poor 
woman who gives one dollar. The 
Church seems like a home. All who 
come into it have this feeling. A 
sense of communion, of brotherhood, 
prevails in it. No quarrels can dis- 
turb us, for if any one is dissatisfied, 
he takes his hat and goes away, and 
some one else takes his place. Only 
once we had a serious controversy in 
our Church — a controversy which 
resulted in the secession of a number 
of our best and most valued members. 
The occasion of this was an exchange 
of pulpits between myself and Theo- 
dore Parker — he being at that time 
minister at West Roxbury. Mr. 
Parker was then very much disliked 
and dreaded because of his severe 
criticisms on the New Testament, 
and his denial of the miracles of 
Christ. I did not sympathize with 
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these negations — I have always been, 
and am now, a supernaturalist in my 
theology. But I thought it wrong to 
refuse brotherly communion with a 
noble and true man for such a differ- 
ence ; and the only way in which I 
could shew my dislike for such exclu- 
siveness was by an exchange of pul- 
pits. I therefore invited an exchange, 
which he accepted, and it accordingly 
took place. The result, after a pain- 
ful struggle, was the secession from 
our Church of a body of members, 
who formed a new Society, and built 
an edifice in another part of the city. 
I have sometimes wished that those 
who are so ready now to express their 
sympathy with Theodore Parker, had 
been a little more ready to do it then, 
when such expression cost something. 

Many thought that this secession 
would destroy us, but it did not. 
There was a principle of vitality in 
our Church which sustained it. One 
of our members, who believed the 
course taken by us to be the right 
one, immediately offered five thou- 
sand dollars toward building a chapel. 
Some years after this, when I was 
obliged to leave the Church for more 
than two years, on account of ill- 
health, it kept up its organization, 
meeting every month in the apart- 
ment of one of the members for pray- 
er, conversation, and to partake the 
Lord's Supper. We have held to- 
gether for twenty-five years, and have 
among our active members to-day a 
large number who joined us at our 
first meeting, a quarter of a century 
ago. 

3. The Social Principle, This 
Church, during its whole existence, 
has had regular social meetings, some- 
times taking the form of prayer meet- 
ings or Conference meetings ; some- 
times of discussion of questions in 
Theology, Philosophy or Morals ; 
and sometimes to consider and inau- 
gurate some plan of practical utility. 
At these meetings all is informal con- 
versation ; we have no speech-mak- 
ing ; we sit in a circle, and no one 



rises to speak. It is usually a free 
and simple conversation — such as 
might be held in a family. These 
meetings have educated the Church 
to thought and its expression. We 
do not hear at them any religious 
common-places, but each man or 
woman says something to the point. 
We have discussed almost all the doc- 
trines of Theology, and questions of 
Ethics. Very frequent, in former 
years, were conversations on Anti- 
Slavery, War, Non-Resistance, Tem- 
perance, Fourierism, Woman's Rights, 
and the like. At other times we 
would examine the meaning and 
value of Prayer, the Lord's Day, 
Reading the Bible, the Lord's Sup- 
per. Our Church has always con- 
tained a great variety of opinion, 
ranging all the way from Orthodoxy 
to Radicalism. But this has only 
made our discussions more interesting 
and useful. 

Sometimes, at these meetings, some 
important, practical subject wouid.be 
brought forward — the result of which 
occasionally was a permanent institu- 
tion. Three such Institutions at least 
have originated in our social meetings : 
" The Temporary Home for Little 
Children," "The Children's Aid 
Society," and " The Home for Aged 
Colored Women." 

It is now twenty years since the 
first of these was established. At 
one of our Social meetings on Wed- 
nesday night, Mr. John Augustus was 
present, who told us that there was a 
pressing need for an institution which 
could receive and take care of iittle 
children whose parents were sick, 
dead, or in prison, and afterwards 
provide permanent homes for them 
in country families which should 
adopt them. It was voted to estab- 
lish such a Temporary Home, though 
no one knew how it could be suppor- 
ted or carried on. But a house was 
hired, a matron engaged, and the 
Home opened. Members of other 
Societies soon joined in carrying it 
on ; and under the care of Miss Eaton, 
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Mrs. Gano, and then of Mrs. Gwinne, 
it has accomplished a vast amount of 
good. In twenty years, 3000 child- 
ren have been received and placed in 
families, where they have been adop- 
ted and educated — at an expense of 
only about nine dollars to each child. 
To this Institution we are indebted 
for the discovery of a law of Social 
Science, namely : that wherever there 
is a child wanting a home, there is 
also a home wanting a child. The 
children brought to this Home from 
the streets, are washed and dressed, 
fed, amused, and taught. But they 
have hardly been a week or two in 
the house before the bell rings, and 
some man and his wife appear, to ask 
whether there is a child whom they 
can adopt into their lonely house to 
educate as their own. And so the 
little thing is transferred from misery 
and ruin, to comfort and peace. 

The second Institution named 
above, originated in this wise. Some 
members of our Society, engaged in a 
Newsboy's School, went to the Jail 
to find a boy sent there for some small 
offence. They found to their sur- 
prise, that though the inmates were 
provided with physical comforts, they 
were left alone often all day, each in 
a separate cell, without work or other 
occupation. The matter was discus- 
sed in several meetings in our vestry, 
at which the Sheriff and other gentle- 
men were present, and resulted in the 
formation of a Society to visit the 
boys in jail and read to them. This 
again led to the establishment of a 
country home for the boys to go to on 
leaving the jail, and this was followed 
by a Home for Girls. At these 
Homes ihe street boys and girls are 
found to grow good under the whole- 
some influence of Work, Play, and 
Study. 

The other Institution which was 
formed in one of our Social meetings, 
was ** The Home for Aged Colored 
Women." My mother, Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Hull Clarke, had long been desir- 
ous of having such an establishment. 



She had become interested in the col- 
ored people while visiting her sisters 
in Georgia, and was a strong anti- 
Slavery woman. One instance will 
illustrate this. During some of the 
last years of her life she resided in a 
house on the Pincian Hill, in Rome, 
and while there had frequent and 
ardent discussions with the English 
and Americans, usually defending 
Unitarianism against the first, and 
Abolition against the others. On a 
visit to Naples, in consequence of her 
request to visit the gardens of the 
Prince of Palerno, she received a visit 
from that gentleman. A lady from 
Georgia was present, and in the 
course of conversation the Prince 
said, " There is one question, ladies, 
I should like to ask. I have read 
* Uncle Tom's Cabin ;' how much 
of it is a true picture of Slavery in 
America ?" The lady from Georgia 
instantly said, ** Not a word of it !" 
My mother as instantly replied, 
<* Every word of it !" Whereupon, 
turning from their visitor, they com- 
menced an active discussion with each 
other, to the great amusement of the 
Prince, who then had the opportunity 
of assisting at a regular anti-slavery 
discussion. 

My mother, therefore, being anxi- 
ous to have a ** Home for Aged Col- 
ored Women" in Boston, proposed to 
have the subject brought forward at 
one of our Church meetings. This 
was done, and the plan met with 
favor, A committee was appointed 
to arrange the details, and procure 
subscriptions ; and before the end of 
the winter, the " Home" was in op- 
eration. It is now located in a large 
and commodious house, full of sun- 
shine, which has been bought and 
paid for, and is one of the pleasantest 
Institutions of the city. When my 
mother died, a few years after, these 
old colored women were at her fune- 
ral; and tottering feebly up to the 
coffin, bent over her face and kissing 
it, wet it with their grateful tears. It 
seemed to those who looked on, a 
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better viaticum to help one on the 
way to heaven, than any *' extreme 
unction," or other priestly sacrament. 
Such, my dear sir, are some of the 
features of our Church Life, which 
you have asked for. It must not be 
supposed that we come up to our idea 
of what a Church ought to do. No 
doubt we are much surpassed in many 
ways by other Churches around us. 
Indeed what we accomplish in Church 
Work seems to us so inadequate, that 
I trust your readers will only regard 
this sketch as containing hints of 
what may be done, rather than a his- 
tory of anything actually accomplished. 
By maintaining a Church with open 
doors and free seats during twenty- 
five years, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, we have demonstrated 
the possibility of this method, and 
shown that, in one place at least, the 
commercial principle may be dropt, 
and a more generous one substituted. 
By steadily maintaining meetings for 
social discussion, we have proved that 
a Church need not depend on its Pas- 



tor to do its preaching, but can be 
taught to examine and speak of all 
questions ; as though all the Lord's 
people were prophets, which indeed 
they ought to be. 

Of course, we have always been an 
anti-slavery body, though we have 
had among us from time to time some 
strong pro-slavery Democrats. The 
Church sent to Congress a protest 
against the Mexican War. It printed 
tracts against the annexation of Texas. 
When John Brown was taken at Har- 
per's Ferry, our brother John A. An- 
drew, came to our Wednesday meet- 
ing and proposed a contribution for 
his defence, and thereupon several 
hundred dollars was at once subscrib- 
ed to engage for him the help of the 
best Washington counsel. During 
the war, as from other Churches, so 
from ours, our young men went to 
fight the battles of Union and Free- 
dom. But I am making too long a 
story, and I close. 

Truly yours, 
James Freeman Clarke. 
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A MEDLEY OF FACTS AND FANCIES. 



Part I. An island episode. 



CHAPTER X. 



"N' 



"OW let us get off without being 
seen," she said, as soon as they 
were outside of the room. They 
stopped a moment to listen, and heard 
voices from the parlor. *' What a 
pity — my hat is in there ! But I am 
as well off as you are, so come along," 
and she quickly glided out at the front 
door, followed by Miss Brinton. 
Once fairly past the corner of the 
house, they felt that they were rid of 
the danger of escort, and stopped to 
tie their handkerchiefs around their 



heads, as a protection from the sun. 
Then they went on toward the cliff. 

** How delightfully fresh and clear 
it is !" said Miss Brinton, " and how 
good, to have firm ground to walk 
upon. Last night seems so far away 
now. — I wish nobody had said that 
storms seem to purify earth and air — 
it's so natural to think and say those 
things that everybody has said before, 
— and people always will demand 
something original, and laugh at these 
repetitions." 

"That is because people are not 
human : if they were, they would re- 
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member that we are always repeating 
the past with a little variation. We 
have the same childish joys and sor- 
rows as our mothers, we love, and 
prove, and experiment, sin and repent, 
as those have done who preceded us. 
We must each pass through the same 
process of growth for herself." 

" But sometimes we do not grow 
beyond what we have already seen. 
There is no variation." 

" Ah ! that is true too, and that we 
must try to avoid. I know no better 
way, than to take a firm hold of life 
by its fullest branches, and shake the 
fruit out of it," and the brave little 
lassie nodded her head affirmatively as 
she said it. 

" You have done so, and should 
know," was the reply. 

" Yes dear," answered the Doctor, 
" I do know. You have no idea, if 
you have never tried, what golden 
fruit will drop at your feet after a 
vigorous shake." 

" I have never tried," was Miss 
Brinton's reply. She was becoming 
infected by this breezy nature, and 
felt rather ashamed of herself as she 
made the confession. But she made 
a fair fight. " My father never thought 
that a woman had any 'vocation' ex- 
cept to be womanly, and I've never 
been anything but a girl. And then 
you know strong minded women are 
so horrid!" 

** I know it," said Dr. Stanley, 
amused at the little explosion, " and 
I think your father is quite right, that 
a woman's only vocation is to be 
womanly ; but in whose dictionary 
are we to find the full authorized de- 
finition of that word?" 

^' Well, I'm sure I do'nt know. In 
our copy, it meant to play and sing, 
and sew and do fancy work, and make 
calls and go to parties, and learn to 
keep house, and get married I suppose, 
and exercise a good home influence." 

*' And suppose one did'nt g«t mar- 
ried ?" 

" Then to be a kind hearted old 
maid, acting Lady Bountiful to the 



neighborhood, and making sunshine 
for nephews and nieces." 

** Very good, but suppose one got 
tired of that roUy or did not have the 
means to be bountiful with, even to 
one's self? " 

" Ah ! I don't know ; I suppose 
we should sew for a living." 

'* Yes, add a few more to the thous- 
ands already throwing away their 
lives with stitch, stitch, stitching in 
an overstocked market. Aye, there's 
the rub." 

" What shall we do then ? Make 
men of ourselves ? " 

•* Yes, as I have done. Don't you 
admire my type of manhood ?" And 
she stole her arm around her com- 
panion's waist, and smiled brightly in 
her face. 

Miss Brinton laughed. " I forgot 
you were strong minded. And I do'nt 
half believe you are a Doctor after 
all. How could you go to the College 
and the Hospital, and do all that 
students have to do ? Ugh !" 

" Do'nt you find that you can do 
anything that you have made up your 
mind has to be done, whether it is 
agreeable or not?" 

'* Yes, 1 suppose so; the trouble is 
to make up the mind." 

** Ah ! just so, — and that's the whole 
story. You do not find when you 
have done a thing in that way that 
you are any the less womanly, do 
you ? I mean when you have really 
made up your mind before hand that 
it ought to be done." 

** No, certainly not. But then you 
know I never went out of my sphere." 

** Very true ; and I hope I have 
not either. But here we are at last, 
at the top. Oh ! is'nt it splendid ! 
I've been shut up in the country 'till 
I'd almost forgotten how the sea 
looked." 

But Miss Brinton shuddered. ** I 
suppose it's very foolish, but then you 
know I was in its clutches yesterday 
and nearly all last night, and thought 
I never was going to see the green 
land again. And it took those three 
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poor men away with it, only just out 
there. It is shocking to come close 
to death's side, — ^so that you almost 
feel his hand." 

" Yes," replied Dr. Stanley gravely. 
** The great mystery seems to touch 
you more nearly when you are brought 
into such close contact with it. But," 
she continued musingly, ** when one 
sees it often, though it does not be- 
come less mysterious, it does become 
less frightful. It is only an incident 
of life, after all." 

** Do'nt let us stay here please ; 
I begin to feel dizzy, as if I was on 
the deck again ;" — and taking Miss 
Stanley's hand, she led her away from 
the rocks. ** Come sit down under 
these trees, where we can rest and 
look out toward the mountains. Have 
you ever been here before ? " 

**No, nor hardly even so much as 
heard of the place. But how delight- 
ful it seems ! If our patient behaves 
himself, why can't we have a run 
among these hills?" 

** 1 should enjoy it eversomuch. 
But you know we are shipwrecked 
people with * nothing to wear.* I 
hav'nt yet had a word with father 
about what we are to do." 

** Oh well, if there is nothing to 
require you at home for a week or so, 
we can readily enough settle about 
the wardrobe." 

And so they fell to making plans 
for the coming days. Miss Brinton 
could not think that there was any 
real necessity for them to hasten back 
to Boston, if they could only write to 
their friends that they were all safe. 
And it seemed as if a little stay down 
in this strange out of the way place, 
where she had met such unexpected 
company, would be very pleasant. 
And then there was Mr. Delancey, 
who really could not be removed — it 
would be quite too ungrateful to think 
of leaving before he was able to be 
afoot again. But what was to be done 
about clothing ? It would never do 
to make a fright of one's self in this 
way for a week. 



This was a very simple matter how- 
ever, for the lively brain of the Doctor. 
** If Delancey should be well enough 
to-morrow, for me to leave," she said, 
** I will go back to Ellsworth for my 
trunk. We arc near enough of a size 
for most things, and can share and 
share alike, and for the rest, I can 
get some materials at the store, and 
if we cannot manufacture a hat and a 
dress or two, there is not much use in 
our being women." 

" Oh, thank you ! That will do 
capitally, and it is very kind of you 
to think of it. And then, of course, 
it is absolutely necessary that I should 
make myself somewhat presentable 
before going back to the city, so it 
will be just the thing. What do you 
think of our young men ?" 

"I'll trust them — all," said Miss 
Stanley. ** Of course I know very 
little about Clarkson, and I have only 
just seen the others ; they are as dif- 
ferent as need be, but they all mean 
to be men." 

"So it seemed to me. Do you 
know where they came from ?" 

" From Boston, all of them. Clark- 
son told me they were fresh from 
Harvard. But just watch the cloud 
shadows on the sides of those mount- 
ains. How lovely!" 

And that they were. And that too 
were the young people who were 
watching them. Very different were 
they, as I have described, but each 
in her own way having the delicate 
curving lines, — the smooth flexible 
features with the utterly indescribable 
blending of tints, which contrasted 
with soft flowing hair, are more lovely 
than any thing else in nature, and to 
which we men, however much we 
may talk about beauty being only 
skin-deep, and however strongly we 
may feel about inward graces of the 
intellect and the heart, must yet yield 
our homage, whether we will or no. 

The§e new friends reclined on the 
hill side, looking westward. In front 
of them stretched away a tract which 
was perhaps about as near a plain as 
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any upon the island. But beyond, 
and not very far off either, rose the 
mountains craggy or green, and down 
these rolled the cloud shadows into 
the valley. It was a Summer after- 
noon, such as we dream of here, 
where interminable lines of houses 
echo the foot-fall upon the stony pave- 
ment, and where a green thing would 
be so shocked at finding itself, that it 
would incontinently turn red or yel- 
low from sheer terror and shame. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The sun was bronzing the faces of 
the Sandwich Islanders ; — KingKame- 
hameha had just finished eating his 
last banana, and feeling a little 
drowsy, was preparing for an after- 
noon nap. The Ganges had all its 
mouths wide open, for the early morn- 
ing beams had just glanced upon 
its bosom, and yawning it stretched 
out lazily toward the sea. Where 
" Brittania rules the waves," her sub- 
jects tossed restlessly in the cool night 
air, lashing rather sullenly her chalk 
cliffs, and beating vith solemn itera- 
tion her sandy beaches, — while doubt- 
less ghostly visitants with traditional 
regularity, trooped to their nocturnal 
haunts on bleak hill tops and in solitary 
glens. 

On Mount Desert the rays fell 
slant and golden, and the mountain 
shadows, creeping gradually over the 
intermediate space, had reached the 
bay side, and were busy chasing the 
codfish and haddock ftom the shore. 
Within doors all went well. Delancey 
had fallen asleep soon after having 
been left alone with Jarvis, and still 
rested quietly and naturally. The 
evening meal had been disposed of, 
and the several guests were gathered 
about the front door of the house. 

Just then arrived the sailors who 
had been watching the coast, accom- 
panied by some of the neighbors. 
They brought with them in a wagon 
some articles which had been gathered 
during the day, among them a trunk 
belonging to the Brintons, which for- 



tunately still held together, notwith- 
standing its rough voyaging. But the 
party were in tribulation. In endeav- 
oring to secure some heavy timbers 
the hand of one of them — the helms- 
man who had been sent forward for 
his unacceptable prudence — had been 
caught and seriously injured. The 
wound was very painful, and neither 
he nor the good country folks could 
tell what to do about it, since there 
was no surgeon within reach. 

Of course our friends immediately 
turned to Miss Stanley, as the proper 
actor in the emergency, and she 
quietly accepted the responsibility. 
With the quick eye of one accustomed 
to such calls, she had noticed the 
roughly bandaged hand at the moment 
the party appeared on the road, and 
was prepared for instant action. 
Having said a few words to Mrs. 
Fuller, who immediately started to- 
ward the kitchen, she turned smilingly 
to the injured man and said, ** Come 
into the house with me, please, and 
let us see what the trouble is," and 
then, followed by the man, went into 
the little parlor. 

Clarkson was watching with De- 
lancey, and the others being disen- 
gaged, naturally accompanied the 
surgeon and her patient into the room. 
Seating the latter upon a settee. Dr. 
Stanley, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Fuller (who had returned with certain 
appliances from the kitchen,) placed 
a small table so that he could rest his 
arm comfortably upon its edge. Then, 
as gently as possible, she undid the 
wrappings which had been hastily put 
on at the time of the accident. 

I must confess that it was an ugly 
thing which she revealed, and I do 
not believe she liked the appearance 
of it any more than you would, or 
than I like to think of it. But what- 
ever she may have thought, she did 
not make an index of her face, as 
Miss Brinton could not help do- 
ing. Yesterday this latter would have 
hastened from the room. Now, she 
was ashamed to do so, and kept her 
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place, though the pink had left her 
cheek — as she watched. The rough 
toil-worn hand had been hardly used. 
The palm and the fingers were torn 
and bruised, swollen and bloody. 

** I want to see how much damage 
has been done inside, and shall have 
to hurt you a little, I am afraid," said 
the Doctor. " But not much," she 
added cheerfully. 

" Never mind. Miss, I am used to 
rough work," replied the man. And 
I am not sure that he did not rather 
enjoy the touch of her taper fingers 
on the sensitive Resh, as one by one 
she gently moved his great clumsy 
digits, testing the joints and their 
proper attachments. The four were 
found in as good condition as could 
be expected, — the trouble being prin- 
cipally external. And this the Doctor 
announced rather gaily, as she passed 
from one to another. But the thumb 
was in a much more discouraging 
state. It had been badly crushed, and 
upon examination it appeared that the 
bone of the last joint was very much 
shattered, and the blood-vessels were 
in a bad way. Dr. Stanley examined 
it carefully, meditating the while. 
At length she said : ** This does not 
look quite so well; 1 am afraid I shall 
have to take off a part of it, my man." 

** Sorry for that; Miss," was the 
reply, *' but if you can stand it, I 
think I can. But are you sure you 
can carry so much sail, now ? This 
a'nt the kind o' work for them little 
hands o' your'n." 

** O you need not fear for me," 
said the Doctor. And then turning 
to Mr. Brinton, she added — ** You 
see that even should this seem to heal 
all right, it would be of no service 
on account of the detached sinevVs 
and the fractured bone, which cannot 
be satisfactorily removed, and would 
give constant trouble. Even were it 
otherwise, the risk would be too great 
to justify the attempt to save it." 

** I have no doubt yon are right," 
said he candidly. <' Can I assist you 
in any way ?" 



" Thank you, perhaps so. — My 
friend, this will be somewhat painful, 
but I am quite sure it ought to be 
done, and done at once. After that 
I think the whole hand will heal very 
soon, — and you will have a part of 
the thumb left — enough to be very 
usefiil." 

" Pm much obliged to you. Miss, 
for saying so. I was afeared it might 
be worse." 

".Would you like to take chloro- 
form ?" 

'* What's that. Miss ?" 

** It is something that you smell at 
until you go fast asleep, and then you 
do not know anything until the work 
is all done." 

" I think. Miss, Pd rather see what 
is going on, if it's the same to you." 

** Very well. I would rather have 
it so, if you are satisfied." And then 
she again went to her portmanteau, 
and this time she took out the innocent 
looking case which she did not need 
before. Certain medicaments, valu- 
able in such cases of severe bruising, 
were also brought out, and material 
for the requisite bandages. All these 
having been placed upon the table, 
and some arrangements made by Mrs. 
Fuller under the Doctor's directions, 
the case was opened by the latter, and 
its beautiful glittering contents re- 
vealed. 

Now I am not going to tell you the 
name of each of these formidable 
little instruments, — nor am I going 
to describe how their work was done, 
when they were manipulated by the 
gentle but firm hand of their mistress. 
I will only say that all the persons 
who were gathered in the room watch- 
ed without winking, — that the old 
horse which had been nibbling the 
grass at the road side, stared in through 
the doorway, — that Chanticleer flew 
upon the branch of a tree and over- 
looked the horse, — that the sun tried 
to peep in through the window, and 
could'nt do it because of the mountain 
which would thrust its shoulder in the 
way, — and only succeeded in staring 
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in the face of Wheeler's Porcupine 
away out in the bay, which seemed 
to arch its back a little more than 
common, while each quill stuck out 
distinctly upon its own responsibility. 

And then, when the little opera- 
tion was over, and the hand nicely 
cleansed and bound up, and fixed in a 
sling, and everybody had drawn a 
long breath, and congratulated every- 
body else upon this very wonderful 
performance which had been such an 
unexpected success, — and the patient 
had thanked the surgeon, and the 
neighbors had gone home, and the 
sailors had determined to leave for 
South West Harbor the next day, to 
obtain a passage to St. John (having 
been promised by Mr. Brinton, a 
circumstantial account of the wreck 
for the owners,) — when all these 
things had taken place, and the sun 
had at last gone under, and " twilight 
dews were falling fast," our friends 
gathered in Delancey's chamber for a 
quiet consultation. 

Delanccy was awake and very com- 
fortable, barring an occasional twinge 
when he had need to move his leg. 
He said he felt finely, and seemed 
very well satisfied with his treatment, 
at which Jarvis gravely shook his head, 
and asked the Doctor whether this 
was not a dangerous symptom. She 
laughed, and said it did look a little 
unnatural, but that probably it would 
last but a short time, — she would vary 
the treatment and nursing according , 
to circumstances. At this they all 
laughed,^ — and then Miss Stanley made 
her suggestion of a temporary sojourn 
on the island, which met with general 
concurrence. It seemed indeed to 
slightly aggravate Delancey's ** symp- 
toms," but that did not appear to be 
a sufficient reason for making an alter- 
ation in the programme which was 
otherwise satisfactory. — And so it was 
determined that Mr. Brinton should 
obtain a horse and vehicle, and on 
the morrow accompany Miss Stanley 
to Ellsworth, — there mail his letters, 
and make what purchases were ne- 



cessary, and then return with the 
young lady in the afternoon. 

After this, in reply to questions from 
Mr. Brinton and the ladies, the boys 
told all they knew of the island, — »of 
their night camp on the mountain, of 
the brooks, the lakes, and the woods. 
And then they listened to the chirping 
insects, and to the night wind rustling 
among the branches — and talked of the 
country and its music, and then Miss 
Brinton was called upon for a song, 
which she gave modestly and sweetly 
enough, — and Jarvis and Clarkson also 
sang, and Miss Stanley finished up 
with what she called a prescription 
suited to the Summer time, and of 
great efficacy in many serious cases. — 
** You know we must be professional," 
she said : — 

« Come and sing beside the river, 

Come away, come away ; 
Come and linger by its waters 

All the day, all the day^ 
Thy song will mingle sweetly 

With the murmer of the stream, 
And stealing o^er the spirit 

With a wild and gentle sway, 
May drown lifers fitful noises 
In a strange and happy dream. 

Come and lie beneath the branches, 

Come away, come away 5 
Come and hide thee in the shadow 

All the day, all the day ; 
See golden sunlight flowing 

Over dale and over hill, 
Each tiny bud caressing 

With a tiny tiny ray, 
And trembling on each leaflet, 
And peeping where it will. 

Come and rest upon the mosses, 

Come away, come away; 
Come and nestle ^mid the fern leaves 

All the day, all the day ; 
Leave dust and heat and conflict, 

Share the happy cricket's mirth, 
For ev'ry jewelled moment 

Of the livelong Summer day, 
Find peace upon the bosom 
Of the dear old mother earth." 

And then they exchanged a pleasant 
goodnight, and Mr. Brinton went to 
write his letters, and the Doctor and 
nurse attended to their patient, and 
the others sought their several places 
of rest. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Article IX. — Discrepancies. 



IN the present article we shall con- 
clude our brief discussion of the 
discrepancies of the N. T. It is im- 
possible to do more than cull a few 
illustrations from the great number 
that exist. The subject can be pur- 
sued very easily by any reader who 
may be interested in it. Having, in 
our last article, given instances of mani- 
fest discrepancies of context^ we come 
now to 

2. Discrepancies in Facts. 
a. Differences in the Discourses. 
I. Verbal Difierences : 

These exist in great plenty. A few 
will suffice for examples. In Mt.'s 
Sermon on the Mount we have (vii, 
2i), ** Not every one that saith unto 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in 
heaven ;" but Lc, in the parallel pas- 
sage, (vi, 46), gives the saying thus, — 
*' And why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ?" 
Again, in the narrative of the man 
with the withered hand, (Mt. xii, 
10 ; Mc. Ill, 4 ; Lc. VI, 9), according 
to Mt., the people ask Jesus whether 
it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath ; 
but according to Mc. and Lc, Jesus 
asks the people, whether it is lawful on 
the Sabbath to do good or to do evil, 
to save life or destroy it. Again, Mt. 
v, 40, ** And if any man will sue thee 
at the law and take away thy coat, 
(Xi'Ti^vay tunic, inner garment), let 
him have thy cloak (Ifidrcov, outer 
garment, worn over the ;^4Ta)v) also ;" 
in Lc. (vi, 29,) the passage reads, — 
** Him that taketh away thy cloak 
{Ifidrtov), forbid not to take thy coat 
(XtTCJva) also," — a more natural order 
perhaps, because the outer garment 
would be likely to be taken rather 
than the inner. The consequence of 
these, and such as these, discrepancies 
in reported sayings of Jesus, varies of 



course with the views of the Bible which 
are entertained. They are of no conse- 
quence at all to the spiritual and free 
reader. To such, they are entirely 
superficial and trivial, obviously affect- 
ing not at all the spiritual import and 
value of the passages where they occur. 
But to the slave of the letter, they are 
of such importance, that he must re- 
move them by some later and better 
invention than has yet been brought 
to that task, or else abandon his pre- 
tensions of literal inspiration, and even, 
if iie be logical, of authoritative revela- 
tion. For a revelation must be wholly 
above reason, or wholly amenable to 
reason ; " Reason or Rome, — there is 
no middle ground." 

2. Differences in Ideas. 

These also, as well as merely ver- 
bal differences, certainly exist in the 
gospels, though at least in the synop- 
tic gospels, there is a very general 
similarity of ideas and representation, 
much greater and more important than 
their verbal agreements. We shall 
here adduce only one example of dif- 
ference in ideas, viz., the Beatitudes 
as recorded by Mt. and Lc. We have 
already remarked that the two dis- 
courses of Mt. and Lc. evidently relate 
to the same event, and are " different 
versions of the same originals," (v. 
Art. x). We must believe, therefore, 
that the beatitudes, which in both 
Evangelists, begin the sermon, came 
from the same primal source of tradi- 
tion, and that each writer intended to 
give a record of the same exordium. 
Yet that of Lc. differs from that of 
Mt. in several important particulars. 
The beatitudes spoken of the "meek," 
the " merciful," the " pure in heart," 
the "peace-makers," and "those who 
are persecuted for righteousness' sake," 
(Mt. v, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10,) have no paral- 
lels in Lc. ; while of those which Lc. 
does record, in common with Mt., the 
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comparison of Lc. vi, 21, with Mt. 
V, 5, 6, and of Lc. vi, 22, with Mt. 
V, 1 1, discloses a striking case of verbal 
differences. ** Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted ;" 
***Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled" (satisfied), writes Mt. ; 
" Blessed are ye that hunger now, for 
ye shall be filled ;" " Blessed are ye 
that weep now, for ye shall laugh," 
is the version of Lc. In Mt. we 
read, — *« Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against 
you (falsely, ijjevddfjLevoi, is ungenu- 
ine, a gloss), for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven, for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were 
before you ;" this passage is given by 
Lc. as follows, — ** Blessed are ye when 
men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you from their company, 
and shall reproach you, (same word 
trans, revi/e in Mt., oveidtgo)), and 
cast out your name as evil, for the 
Son of Man's sake. Rejoice ye in 
that day, and leap for joy, for be- 
hold your reward is great in heaven ; 
for in the like manner did their fathers 
unto the prophets." But more re- 
markable than the verbal differences 
of Lc, or even than his omissions, 
are his additions in the shape of the 
" woes," four in number, and exactly 
corresponding to his four beatitudes. 
As blessings have been predicted upon 
the poor, the hungry, the weeping, 
the persecuted, so now woes are de- 
nounced upon the rich, the full, the 
laughing, and the popular. Of these 
woes Mt. has evidently no hint or 
suspicion ; and as he has more beati- 
tudes than appear in Lc, he would 
have to mention more woes, or leave 
some of his blessings without their 
appropriate negative expression ; while 
the exact balance of Lc 's beatitudes 
and woes, and the evident ignorance 
of Mt. of these contrasted denuncia- 
tions, have suggested the view that 
Lc. added them from his own mind. 



Strauss, Life of Jesus, part II, ch. vi, 
76). It is plain that either this is 
the case, or that he wrote from a dif- 
ferent circle of traditions from that 
which furnished to Mt. his version. 
But a difference still more remarkable 
than any verbal discrepancies, or than 
the foregoing omissions and additions, 
exists between Mt. and Lc, in the 
passage in question, — a difference im- 
portant and fundamental, a direct con- 
trariety of ideas. In Mt., all is spirit- 
ual ; it is the peace-makers, the mer- 
ciful, the meek, the pure in heart, the 
poor in spirit, and they that hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, to whom 
blessings are promised ; but in Lc, 
it is the poor in wealth and the hungry 
in body, /'. e,, the outwardly needy and 
destitute, who shall receive the king- 
dom and satisfaction therein. It is 
said that the words poor and hungry in 
Lc. {oi TTTCJXol, ol necvcjvreg), should 
be taken in a tropical and spiritual sense, 
corresponding to that which is fully 
expressed in Mt. {ol tttcjxoI to) 
TTvevfiari, ol Treivojvreg not dii/jaoyv- 
Teg TTjv diKaioavvTjv). But this is 
contrary to the general usus loquendi 
of the words. There is no other 
passage in the N. T. than this of Lc, 
where it is pretended that Trra);^©^' 
standing alone has a tropical spiritual 
sense ; and it is to be observed that 
Mt. expressly adds qualifying words 
in order to convey his spiritual mean- 
ing. He does not say simply 7rra);!^o^, 
but is careful to add rw nvevfiari. 
It is true that the Hebrew word which 
is generally rendered by Trrcoxog or 
TTEVTjg in the LXX, though meaning 
distressed or wretched from any cause, 
sometimes conveys the accessory idea 
of innocence or piety and sometimes 
means merely lowly or meek. But 
in this latter case it has a definite and 
appropriate rendering in rai^Eivog or 
TTfavr, which latter word is used in 
Mt. xxi, <J. in translating Zee ix, 9. 
Besides, if 0/ 7rTa);^oi is used tropically 
in a spiritual sense, so must be the 
corresponding rolg 'nXovaioig against 
whom the first woe is denounced 
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(Lc. VI, 24). But there is no instance 
in the N. T. of this being used tro- 
pically, thei;e being always a dative 
with the proposition iVy expressing 
that in which the subject is rich ( 6 
6e bebg TTAovaiog cjv kv eXeei, Eph. 
II, 4 : nXovolovg kv marei, James 11., 
5) : and certainly, woe would not be 
denounced against those who were 
spiritually rich. In like manner, 7re«'- 
wvTe^" (Lc. VI, 21,) must be under- 
stood literally and materially. It is 
true that Trecvdo) is sometimes used ab- 
solutely in a spiritual sense ; e. g, 
John VI, 35 : also, that di'ifjaG), which 
in Mt. is joined with necvdoj is used 
tropically with a spiritual meaning ; e,g. 
Jh. IV, 14; VI, 35, Rev. XXI, 6; 
XXII, 17 : but in all these cases, the 
context is such as plainly to indicate 
the spiritual sense, and in Jh. vii, 
37, seg., the Evangelist thinks it neces- 
sary to explain particularly the spirit- 
ual reference and meaning of Jesus. 
If Lc. speaks of the poor literally, he 
would naturally be understood to speak 
of the hungry in the same manner ; 
and, moreover, a woe is denounced 
against those who are filled (e/iTreTrA- 
Ofiivoc, VI, 25), which certainly would 
be incomprehensible if those filled 
with spiritual life were intended. It 
seems, therefore, evident that the 
version of Mt. refers only to spiritual 
wants and dispositions, and, for the 
most part, spiritual satisfactions ; while 
that of Lc. contemplates the kingdom 
of the Messiah as a new order of 
things, in which those who suffer now 
from poverty, hunger, and privation, 
shall be proportionally satisfied and 
exalted, while those who are fortunate 
now shall take their turn at misery. 

^. Discrepancies in Incident. 

In these also we shall have to con- 
fine ourselves to a very few examples 
out of the many which make a har- 
mony of the N. T. an impossibility ; 
nor can we produce the most striking 
examples, because these involve the 
discussion of some of the most im- 
portant and most difficult passages in 
the life of Jesus, as also of those which 



need much preliminary matter for 
their proper treatment. Besides, our 
present articles are concerned mainly 
with the Text, and less important di- 
vergencies in incidents, provided they 
be real, will serve as well as greater 
ones, to illustrate the true nature of 
the record, to show the impossibility 
of using it as unquestionable authority, 
and to cause us to be careful in basing 
any conclusions either doctrinal or 
historical, exclusively upon the letter. 

In Mt. and Lc. the temptations of 
Jesus are given in different orders. 
In Mt. the temptation to prove him- 
self the Messiah by precipitating him- 
self from the pinnacle of the Temple, 
is given as the second, immediately 
after the suggestion to relieve his hun- 
ger miraculously : in Lc. this is the 
third temptation, and the thought of 
possessing all the kingdoms of the 
world by worshipping Satan, is the 
second. Now, this is a very slight 
discrepancy ; yet, supposing the tempt- 
ation a fact, it is plainly impossible to 
say whether either, or neither, of the 
Evangelists is correct. 

In Mt. XXIII, 35, we read, "From 
the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias." 
In the parallel passage in Lc. (xi, 51), 
Zacharias is not called the son of Ba- 
rachias. Now this does not deserve men- 
tion as a discrepancy, it being a simple 
omission by one Evangelist of an im- 
portant detail given by another. But 
there is a discrepany between Mt. and 
Jewish history. The Zacharias who 
was stoned in the Court of the Temple, 
was a priest, the son of Jehoiadah {v. 
2 Chron. xxiv, 20, 22). The origin of 
Mt.'s mistake is evident from Zech. 1, i , 
where we read, "Came the word 
of the Lord unto Zechariah, the son 
of Barachiah." Plainly, the evangeli- 
cal tradition confounded the ^r/>j/ who 
was killed in the temple, with the 
prophet, of whose death we know noth- 
ing. This unimportant but very mani- 
fest error of the Evangelist has, of 
course, exercised the ingenuity of those 
determined to hold to the authority 
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of the letter. It has been supposed 
that the father of the priest had two 
names ; others have invented a father, 
Barachias, and supposed Jehoiadah to 
be only the grand&ther ; some have 
viewed the expression, ** Son of Ba- 
rachias," as a gioss, for which, how- 
ever, there is no MS. evidence given 
in Tischendorf; while others have 
removed the matter from history to 
prophecy, and made it refer to events 
after the death of Jesus {v, Lange, 
Com. in loc). But all these are 
plainly devices ; it is better to admit 
with De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and 
others, that a historical error has crept 
into the gospel tradition. 

All the Evangelists relate that two 
malefactors were crucified at the same 
lime with Jesus. John says nothing 
of any acts by them ; Mt. and Mc. 
say that they both joined with the 
priests and passers-by in reviling Jesus 
(Mt. xxvii, 44; Mc. XV., 32) ; but 
Lc. says that only one reviled him, and 
was rebuked for ir by his companion, 
who entreated Jesus to remember him 
when he should come into his king- 
dom as the Messiah (Lc. xxrii, 39, 
seq,). By way of reconciling this 
discrepancy, it has been said, ** that 
at first both criminals reviled Jesus, 
but that subsequently one of them was 
converted by the miraculous dark- 
ness"; others have supposed that Mt. 
and Mc. merely speak in general terms, 
not intending to be exact ; Lange 
(Com. in loc.) says that the mocking 
was in demanding that Jesus should 
come down from the cross, and in this 
both participated; but only one mock- 
ed inwardlyy the other asking Jesus to 
comedown because he believed in him 
as the Messiah, and even then hoped 
he would turn upon his enemies anr! 
conquer. But it is altogether impro- 
bable that the Jewish criminal should 
have been able to enterta'n the idea 
of a dying Messiah, so foreign to the 
Hebrew conceptions ; and though some 
interpreters have thought to evade this 
by supposing the man to be no com- 
mon offender but a political prisoner, 



possibly concerned in the insurrection 
of Barabbas (Mt. xv, 17; Lc. xxiii, 
19), the remark of Strauss is entitled 
to weight, that " this only serves to 
render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite 
inclined to rebellion, and bent on li- 
berating his nation from the Roman 
yoke, his idea of the Messiah was as- 
suredly the most incompatible with 
the acknowledgment as such, of one 
so completely annihilated in a political 
view as Jesus then was". It seems 
necessary to admit that we have here, 
as elsewhere, an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the traditions followed 
by the separate Evangelists. 

The last instance of discrepancy 
which we shall notice is that of the 
varying accounts relating to the " Clean- 
sing of the Temple". According to 
Mt. (xxi, 10-13), Jesus makes his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, goes 
into the temple and casts out the tra- 
ders, on the same day, and then re- 
pairs to Bethany to pass the night, 
whence he returns to Jerusalem on the 
following morning. Lc. gives no par- 
ticular notes of time, but his account 
implies that the expulsion of the tra- 
ders took place on the same day as the 
triumphal entry : Mc. (xi, 11-12, 15 
-17), on the other hand, distinctly 
narrates that Jesus, after entering the 
city, visited the temple and *« looked 
around upon all things", and then re- 
paired to Bethany with " the twelve*'; 
that the next day, he returned to Jeru- 
salem, and then entered the temple 
and expelled the trafiickers. Here, 
certainly is an undeniable difference. 
Reconciliation has been attempted by 
the supposition that Jesus performed 
the same deed twice, on two days suc- 
cessively, or that he begun it one day 
and finished it the next, — devices 
which, as usual, make Ifoth narratives 
incorrect and untrustworthy. Those 
who admit the discrepancy, generally 
perhaps, accept Mc.'s account, on the 
ground of his precision and minute- 
ness of statement. There is a differ' 
ence of a day throughout the whole 
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narrative of Mt. xxi and Mc. xi. The 
cursing of the fig-tree took place 'on 
the same day in the morning (Mt. xxi, 
18—19, ^^^^^ ^^^ cleansing of the 
Temple; Mc. xi, 12-14, before the 
cleansing) ; but in Mt. it withers 
immediately, before the eyes of the 
apostles, while Mc, who has an- 
other journey to and from Bethany 
upon which Mt. is silent, places 
the observation by the disciples that 
the tree has withered, upon the next 
morning (Mc. xi, 19-20); then fol- 
lows in Mc, upon the arrival at Jeru- 
salem, the questioning of Jesus by the 
chief-priests and scribes concerning the 
source of his authority (xi, 27), which, 
in Mt., takes place on the previous 
day, after the cursing of the fig-tree 
(xxi, 23). Now it is true that Mc 
has more detail ; but having a day more 
to account for, this is natural and ne- 
cessary ; and in Mt. the notes of time 
(xxi, I, 6-7, 10, 12, 17, 18, and in 
1 9, napaxpfjfia, forthwith y on the spot^ 
are as distinctly indicative of only two 
days as those of Mc are indicative of 
three days. It may be said that tra- 
dition is more apt to abbreviate time 
than to extend it, being concerned 
chiefly with incidents, and hence tend- 
ing to crowd them together ; also that 
Mc's positive dicta are worth more 
than Mt.'s silence ; but we have also 
to consider that an act of such autho- 
rity and power as the expulsion of the 
traders, would more naturally be done 
on the day of the triumphal entry, 
when the air was full of Hosannas 
and fanned with palms waving in ho- 
nor of Jesus, than on the following 
day when time and sleep would pro- 
bably have moderated the popular en- 
thusiasm, and withdrawn its contagi- 
ous fervor in some measure, even from 
a great soul. On the whole, it seems 
impossible to decide between the di- 
vergent Evangelists, or even to feel 
any confidence that either of them is 
correct. 

But not only do the synoptics thus 
differ ; there are very important dis- 
crepancies between the first three 



gospels and the fourth. John narrates 
that Jesus had a whip of cords in the 
expulsion, (Jh. 11, 13 seq,'), which 
does not appear in either of the Syn- 
optics, and which certainly seems im- 
probable in connection with Jesus' 
character and contrary to his conduct 
and precepts elsewhere recorded, 
(Mt. xxvi, 51 seq-y Jh. xviii, 23 ; 
Mt. V, 39 seq.) ; and, as there is a 
difference of a day between Mt. and 
Mc , so in John, Jesus is immediately 
called to account for his conduct, (11, 
18), while in Mt. and Mc. he is not 
questioned till the next day (Mt. 
XXI, 23 ; Mc. XI, 27 ; Lc is indefi- 
nite, XX, 1, kv fiia TG)v Tjfjiepojv). 
Moreover, in the Synoptics Jesus re- 
plies by the counter-question concern- 
ing the " baptism of John ;" but in 
the fourth gospel he answers in a 
totally different way, by a mysteri- 
ous saying with regard to the tem- 
ple, which, according to the context, 
was totally incomprehensible to the 
people, and was not understood by the 
disciples themselves till after the Res- 
surrection, while according to Nean- 
der, they did not understand it then, 
and the interpretation of the Evangel- 
ist is not correct, (Jh. 11, 18-22: 
Neander's Life of Christ, § 118). 
Besides these differences, the event is 
placed by the synoptics at the last 
Passover, after the triumphal entry, 
and in the last week of Jesus' life ; 
but the fourth gospel places it at the 
outset of his public career, at the first 
Passover. This difiiculty, together 
with the above discrepancies, have 
been met by the usual supposition of 
two similar events, one near the be- 
ginning and one near the close of 
Jesus' public life ; and counting, as 
some have done, Mt.'s and Mc 's 
narratives two distinct events separa- 
ted by a day, we have this extraordi- 
nary incident repeated three times. 
But the general similarity is too close 
and the divergencies too evidently 
such as are to be expected from tra- 
dition, to allow of such a solution of 
the difficulty. Harmony becomes a 
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" beggarly clement" when purchased 
by a squandering of all the probabili- 
ties. It is altogether probable that 
the events are identical (Neander, 
De Wette ) ; that there existed one 
such story in the circle of gospel tra- 
ditions, connected with the presence 
of Jesus in Jerusalem on the occasion 
of a Passover; and that, therefore, it 
necessarily stands in the synoptics 
connected with the only Passover 
which they mention, viz. : the last 
one, while the fourth gospel assigns 
it an earlier position. But though the 
synoptics could not narrate it in con- 
nection with any Passover but the 
last, it does not follow that they are 
incorrect in placing it there. Which, 
therefore, we are obliged to ask, is 
the correct, or more correct, position, 
— that of the synoptics, or that of the 
fourth gospel ? — supposing the event 
to have happened {slye koI avrrj ye- 
yevTjrai, if it really happened, says 
Origen : Strauss, L. J., Pt. II, ch. 
VIII, § 88), and it seems probable that 
there was at least some striking found- 
ation in fact for it. This question can- 
not be answered with any certainty, of 



course, but the position at the last Pass- 
over seems to the writer the more proba- 
ble ; for then Jesus had grown more 
determined and aggressive, partly 
through opposition, partly through 
the enthusiasm of the common people 
who "heard him gladly;" he had 
just entered Jerusalem in the midst of 
a great and spontaneous ovation, and 
his enemies were restrained from 
harming him by fear of the people ; 
and the event of the Cleansing, more- 
over, is placed by Mt. shortly before 
the terrible invective against the Phar- 
isees and Scribes, and by all the Syn- 
optics, before the parables and teach- 
ings which were so exasperating to 
the Pharisees, and before the trium- 
phant eschatological discourse, (Mt. 
xxiv). Whatever historical excep- 
tions may be taken to these accom- 
panying incidents, they seem, all to- 
gether, to indicate a condition of 
things near the close of Jesus' life 
much more suitable to such an event 
as the act in question, than the calm- 
er spirit and scenes of his opening 
public career, called by Hase **The 
acceptable year of the Lord." 



RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

A Discourse delivered by John J. Merritt, at Friends^ Meeting House on 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, First-day morning, ^tb mo, jth, 1867. 



IN the early days of this Society, 
before we had framed a disci- 
pline for ourselves, those outside of us 
formed one to which our members 
were subjected, and which was es- 
pecially designed to suppress our un- 
acceptable utterances of what we 
claimed to be the truth. Among 
other barbarities which were to be 
inflicted upon non-conformists, were 
the boring of their tongues, and the 
branding of their foreheads with 
heated irons ! 

It would have been matter of sur- 



prise if Quakerism — which was then 
but another name for Liberalism — for 
we had not yet consolidated into what 
could be properly termed a sect — 
had failed to find supporters and to 
make converts among a people who 
were made the unwilling witnesses of 
such horrible inhumanity. We have 
since crystal ized into sectarianism, and 
have formed for ourselves a discipline 
upon this subject, and may there not be 
cause for thankfulness with some of 
us, in the fact, that civilization has 
now made such progress among the 
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outside world around us, that through 
our political organizations — our civil 
authorities — such methods of silencing 
unwelcome truths are no longer ad- 
missable, — and those who would then 
have been subject to these inflictions, 
can now stand in the assemblies of 
the people, not only without any ap- 
prehension of personal injury, but 
with unfettered limbs and an assurance 
of unimpaired freedom. Through 
this increased civilization it would 
seem to be unto the politician and not 
to the religious sectarian that we are 
indebted for such exemption. For 
the information of some who may be 
strangers to our present method of 
treating this matter, — and to relieve 
the officials of this body from all 
suspicion of any responsibility on my 
behalf, which by any effort on their 
part could be avoided by them, it 
seems proper for me, while pointing 
you to this cause for thankfulness, to 
say to you, that I have no liberty to 
address you, other than that which the 
truth gives to every one. Some of 
you know, that in speaking to you as 
I am about to, — advocating truth ir- 
respective of dogmas, or creeds, or 
sectarian professions, 1 shall be doing 
it not only without any shadow of 
authority from my fellows, but in 
violation of an express injunction 
from some of you, who though liter- 
ally in the position of your servants, 
are really assuming to judge for you, 
and themselves to exercise arbitrary 
control in these matters. 

The former condition I cheerfully 
accept and approve, believing it to be 
a righteous one, and that personal im- 
pulses, — a higher than any delegated 
authority, — are ever requisite to every 
speaker in this way. The latter con- 
dition is painful to me, as it cannot 
but indicate error in one at least of 
the parties involved in it. But I can- 
not stop even here. For I must not 
only disclaim the sanction or authority 
of the church in thus speaking to you, 
but unlike most others who address 
you, I must include herewith a dis- 



claimer of all special revelation to 
me, differing from what I believe is 
to be enjoyed by every one; and also 
of any knowledge or experience in 
religious matters, beyond what has 
been, or may yet be realized by each 
of us. And I must even go still 
further, and most especially disclaim 
all desire to promote sectarianism, or 
any recognition of its professed au- 
thority, for it is out of both of these, 
and not into them, that I feel myself 
called to direct you. I then am speak- 
ing unto you, not as an instrument of 
your church organization, but as a 
man and a brother, — not as being 
higher or lower than yourselves, but 
as being your equal, and like unto you 
and I shall speak to you freely and 
familiarly, — not attempting to restrict 
myself to things of which it might be 
assumed that you were perhaps unin- 
formed, — but with a feeling that we 
may sometimes be profited by being 
reminded of what is already known 
by us. I shall do it, knowing that 
we may sometimes be thus reminded 
and profited by reviewing, not only 
our own, or the noblest of other lives, 
but the humblest and most mistaken 
of those around us. For there is no 
life which will not illustrate some- 
thing ; and it would seem that the 
greater the freedom of the thought by 
which a life had been guided, the 
greater the mistakes, even, which had 
been realized in it, the greater would 
be its usefulness for such a purpose. 
There is then no egotism in speaking 
truthfully, even of one's own life, as an 
illustration ; and in looking at myself, 
there has been so much of freedom 
in my thought, that my life has be- 
come varied into gross inconsistencies 
with itself, and therefore, of course, 
with the fixedness of sectarianism, 
and all unchanging ideas ; and before 
I conclude, I may, perhaps, on this 
account, more particularly refer to it 
before you. Though, should I in- 
troduce to you such a life, whether 
that of my own or another, 1 should 
not do it to induce, or in any degree 
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constrain greater uniformity among 
us. For I believe the liberty to dif- 
fer, is of far greater value than is the 
best possible pattern of constrained 
uniformity. 

Not less in our religious matters^ 
than in our other surroundings, differ- 
ences can rightly exist, and without 
permitting our love for each other to 
be thereby diminished, they should 
be freely indulged, and good humor- 
edly discussed and contrasted. 

Every day of our lives we may each 
differ from ourselves, under different 
circumstances, as much as any two 
of us can differ, each from the other, 
and yet we do not love ourselves the 
less on this account ; and why then 
should this same thing, which does 
not impair our love for ourselves, 
diminish it for others, when it is pre- 
sented in them ? 

Is there more difference between 
any two persons, than is often ex- 
hibited in a single individual at differ- 
ent times, and sometimes within a 
single hour? For instance, when 
changing from waking to sleeping, or 
sleeping to waking, — or when sinking 
from the excitement of stimulated 
passion, to the quietude of its exhaust- 
ion or repose. 

If we would realise progress, differ- 
ing views cannot but prevail with us,, 
and it should, therefore, ever be the 
object of our religious efforts with 
each other, not to prevent but to pro • 
mote their growth, and in the right 
direction. 

It has been said, that a living dog 
is better than a dead lion ; and, if so, 
it is only because life, unlike death, 
has its variations. The evidences of 
religious, as of all other life, are only 
to be found in its movements. Dead 
fish float with the current, while live 
ones sometimes stem it. 

As an example to be followed or 
avoided, I admit, in reference to my- 
self, that I have greatly changed; 
and unlike what I was, I have ceased 
to be disturbed by finding myself in a 
position widely differing from that 



which was once occupied by me, — 
and even supporting what I was once 
with equal earnestness and sincerity 
opposing. Perhaps you would be 
profited by reviewing in myself some 
of these inconsistencies, or the causes 
of them. And as I desire to benefit 
you, I will act on the presumption. 
And to place them the more broadly 
before you, I will begin with them at 
my own beginning. 

From the best information I have 
obtained, I was born a Quaker, and I 
can first remember myself as being an 
exceedingly unpromising boy in a 
limited family circle, where 1 was 
very much in everybody's way, and 
the different members of which, from 
my next eldest brother, — who is now 
most dearly loved by me, — to black 
Maria Johnson, (our maid of all work,) 
were presented to my youthful feel- 
ings as being proper objects for my 
love and affection. I accepted them 
as being such, and probably loved 
them about as other children of my 
class loved those with whom they 
were associated. As I grew and ad- 
vanced in life, I passed partly beyond 
this family circle, and the contracted 
horizon which had circumscribed my 
view of others so expanded, as to 
include a pretty extended and varied 
social circle, increasing the number 
of the objects of my love, — and I 
must own that some of the members 
of this latter circle, claimed of me an 
increase of this love also. I have not 
forgotten (though some portions of 
this experience seem almost like the 
fading memories of a pleasant dream to 
me,) that there was then a little girl 
among them, whom I learned to love 
better than I did my mother ; and con- 
vincing her of this, I wheedled her into 
joining her fate with mine, and we 
have since, though sadly changed by 
time, for nearly 40 years enjoyed the 
sunshine, and bufl^eted the storms of 
life together. Though not exactly 
in this connection; I may add that the 
Friends' meeting-house, the building 
in which we meet for social public 
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worship, is the only place I can now 
recall, whose proprieties would be in- 
fringed by our lovingly joining hands 
with eaeh other. I believe that this 
is wrong, and that our peculiar separa- 
tion of families in meetings for public 
worship, as also that of men and 
women in those for discipline, is a 
mistake which is being made by us, 
and that the general family we are 
claiming to be, would be benefitted 
by our more familiarly conferring, 
and a more homelike meeting together 
in our meeting-houses. 

But let us return to my youthful 
experiences. 

During the whole of both these 
early periods to which I have referred, 
I was subjected to strict religious 
training, and connected with my 
earliest recollections of a religious 
teacher, is the venerated name of 
Matthew Franklin. 
. Some few of you cannot but re- 
member him, though he cannot but 
be a stranger to most of you, and yet 
I wish you all to know him, and I 
will make you acquainted with him, 
by introducing to you some brief por- 
tions of his personal history, which 
seem to me to illustrate his character. 

Matthew lived and died unmarried, 
and we boys sympathised with him 
in his bachelorhood, — possibly the 
more from our having in some way 
imbibed the belief that he had been 
wickedly jilted, — and as even an an- 
ticipated fellow-feeling may induce 
kindness with us, perhaps our sym- 
pathy with him was increased through 
a fear on the part of some of us, that 
we too would be, suggested by the 
feebleness of the appreciation of our- 
selves which some of the softer sex 
exhibited. T am not blaming them, 
for we were pretty rough boys and 
some of us very far from being lovable. 

But Matthew loved us, and was 
especially fond of children. I re- 
collect hearing, that on one occasion, 
through his love for their society, he 
visited one of «our free-schools, insti- 
tutions which were then in their in- 



fancy among us. They were mostly 
attended by children of indigent 
parents, and perhaps through the po- 
verty of these, the personal appoint- 
ments of the scholars generally, were 
not equal to Matthew's notions of 
propriety. To remedy the deficiency 
he ordered from a neighboring shop- 
keeper a handkerchief for each of the 
children. On his next visit to the 
school he was thanked, and welcomed 
by a general flourish of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and saluted by a blast from 
every little nozzle in the school- 
room.* 

He was a little inclined to what the 
world calls heresy, and his religious 
views were looked upon dubiously by 
some. He admitted, that if his belief 
were analysed, it would probably 
prove to be that of Unitarianism, and 
this, combined with his child-like 
mirthfulness, caused uneasiness with 
our Elders, and they sometimes re- 
buked him, more especially for his 
excessive exhibitions of the latter. 
It cannot be denied that Matthew did 
sometimes indulge in laughter to ex- 
cess. (About the first money I earned 
was the six-pence he gave me for a 
recitation delivered from a table upon 
which he had placed me, while he 
himself rolled upon the floor in con- 
vulsions of laughter.) A Quaker 
minister rolling upon the floor in con- 
vulsions of laughter! Matthew ad- 
mitted his weakness in reference to his 
mirthfulness, and went on frolicking. 
But, perhaps, from a desire that their 
cavilling in reference to this might be 
silenced, he with great solemnity, ex- 
pressed the wish, that when he should 
be summoned hence, to be seen of men 
no more, the messenger would come 
for him when he was unmistakably 
engaged in his Master's business. 



* He was of so kindly and genial a dispo- 
sition, that children all loved him, and they 
did this to such an extent, that on the occa- 
sion of his death being announced in a school 
which had been often visited by him, it became 
necessary to dismiss it, until its duties could 
be more composedly resumed by the scholars. 
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Some of those who heard the wish 
smiled at it as being an idle one^ and 
but for its perfect fulfillment, it would, 
perhaps, have been forgotten. 

The last time I saw Matthew Frank- 
lin, as a living man, he was in our 
Quaker gallery expatiating upon the 
goodness of providence, and our duties 
to Him and to each other. In doing 
this, after a brief pause, as if wishing 
to sum up the whole matter of man's 
duty in a single sentence, he borrowed 
and uttered this language : " Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this : — To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their af. 
fliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world." In broken 
accents the words, " My dear friends," 
followed, — he stopped, — and this, his 
last loving salutation, had scarcely 
ceased to echo amongst us, when we 
saw his relaxing form sinking down 
before us. Unperceived by us the 
hand of death was beckoning him, 
the wish of his heart was being ac- 
complished, his crowning hour had 
come, and he was borne from our 
midst in a state of unconsciousness, 
from which he never again awoke. 

The lapsing of 50 years has not 
changed my feeling toward him, but 
he still lives with me, and his mirthful 
laugh and pleasant love are among 
the most cherished survivings of my 
heart. 

The place which Matthew Frank- 
lin had thus lovingly filled, was after- 
wards, to some extent, occupied by 
Elias Hicks, who was a frequent visit- 
or at my father's house, and to whose 
council fires I was freely admitted, 
and from these I received some lighted 
sparks of radicalism, which have never 
been extinguished within me. George 
F. White followed, and in his hands 
I became a rigid disciplinarian, and 
an unyielding instrument of sectarian 
conservatism. Since his removal by 
death, I have been left to the light 
of truth in my own conscience, as 
being the proper guide for me, and 
though, at times but imperfectly fol- 



lowed, it has brought me to where I 
am. I can now recur to each of these 
noble men as having been the earnest 
advocate of human liberty, and of 
man's equality before God, of freedom 
of thought, and an intention to include 
therewith freedom in the expression 
of it, though, in this latter, there may 
at times have been some faltering ; for 
this is a lesson exceedingly hard to be 
learned by any connected with religi- 
ous sectarianism. They taught me 
what has since matured with me into 
unmistakable evidence, that the love 
which the all-Father implants in each 
of us, to be first developed in the family 
circle, if rightly cherished, will ex- 
tend beyond this, and as it expands, 
will overflow every attempted enclos- 
ure of it, and become the law of our 
existence. For love is truly said to 
be the fulfilling of the law, and it 
was in these schools, which were 
better than those of what is called 
divinity, or of a more rigid sectarian- 
ism that I learned this law, and en- 
deavored to fulfil it. I at the same time 
knew that I was born a conservative, 
for 1 came to realise that by birth I 
was a sectarian Quaker, and therefore 
felt that this sect had especial claims 
upon me, and I endeavored to respond 
to them by restricting myself wholly 10 
them, and loving them almost exclusive- 
ly and as fully as I know that they de- 
served to be loved. They would, per- 
haps, have retained me here, but in 
maintaining their sectarian views, and 
on questions of order merely, they dis- 
owned some, ceasing to call them 
Friends, whom I knew to be worthy of 
my love ; and it went out with, and fol- 
lowed these, and was thus carried be- • 
yond this charmed enclosure. And it 
has taken deep root there, until I can 
now perceive, and in part from lessons 
which they themselves, have taught 
me, that we should not be so much 
controlled by sectarian distinctions, 
being all children of one common 
Father, who is no respecter of persons, 
but who looks with an equal eye up- 
on all his works. That we are, there- 
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fore, brethren as of one household, 
and that it is our duty to accept and 
treat each other as being such. Differ- 
ences exist among us, and we are 
entitled to indulge in them, but they 
should not lessen our love for each 
other, or prevent us from uniting 
in well doing. Our spiritual respon- 
sibility is not unto each other, but 
unto our Universal Father, and our 
brotherhood is not lessened by deny- 
ing its name to another, and I trust 
I shall never again be found doing it. 
While there are some so degraded, 
that I cannot but shrink from social 
communion with them, it is not for me 
to judge them, or to say that they are 
less acceptable than I feel myself to 



be, for I cannot read their hearts, or 
know how much more of temptation 
they have resisted in proportion to 
their strength, than I have been sub- 
jected to, or how much lower I would 
have fallen, if my position had been 
like unto theirs. It is the wretched 
and the vicious who most need our 
labor ; it is the sick and not the whole 
who require the physician. And I 
should rejoice, if instead of casting off 
those whom we may regard as being of- 
fending, we could, unheeding sectarian- 
ism, bnt accepting the excellent pre- 
cepts of Jesus, and emulating much 
of his example, gather them around 
us, and encourage them, with our- 
selves, into increased well-doing. 



FAITH. 



THERE are many persons to whom 
the word Faith has but little 
meaning. They can comprehend it 
when applied to temporal affairs, but 
when used in a spiritual §ense it ap- 
pears to them as something unreal, 
vague and shadowy, and they frankly 
confess that they do not understand it. 
There are others who consider Faith 
as a blind belief in certain established 
doctrines of Christianity that it is im- 
possible for us 10 understand or give 
a reason for, and hence they regard it 
as little better than superstition. 

Not so thought the Apostle. His 
definition of Faith is wonderfully 
clear and full of instruction. He says 
** Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen." 
The evidence of things not seen. In 
order to understand this, it is neces- 
sary that we should distinguish be- 
tween evidence and testimony. Tes- 
timony is the declaration of a witness, 
while evidence is the effect produced 
on the mind by testimony. Thus the 
sun itself may be hidden from us, but 
we have faith that it is shining, be- 



cause we have the evidence produced 
by its light. Or we may converse 
with a person of a frank open nature, 
upon whose face is portrayed every 
thought and feeling of his mind. We 
have faith in his integrity of charac- 
ter, not because we can see his char- 
acter, but because we have an evidence 
of its truthfulness. Faith is the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

As in natural things, so in spiritual. 
We cannot see God, but we know 
that there is no power in dead inert 
matter to organize itself with forms 
of beauty and of usefulness, such as 
we see around us on every hand. All 
nature shows design. Every object 
in the wide universe bears testimony 
to a great First Cause, which has 
created, and which upholds all things. 
The evidence is irresistible; we are 
compelled to believe in the existence 
of a God. 

We have faith in God's love, be- 
cause we have evidence of his tender- 
est care in providing for our every 
want, and because he has so organ- 
ized us, that every faculty of both 
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body and mind, if properly used^ 
becomes an avenue of intense enjoy- 
ment. 

We have faith in a future life, be- 
cause we have evidence of possessing 
a spiritual nature, that nothing earthly 
will satisfy ; and from what we know 
of the wisdom and goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, we cannot believe 
that he will cut down and utterly de- 
stroy the plant that he has nourished 
w^ith such tender care, before it has 
borne a single blossom worthy of his 
acceptance. 

We have faith in the teachings of 
the Bible, because from the beginning 
to the end of that sacred volume, we 
find it recorded, that well-doing leads 
to happiness, and that sin, or a viola- 
tion of the laws God has established 
for the government of his universe, 
leads to misery and ruin, and we have 
an evidence in our own experience 
that this is true. 

But faith in God implies far more 
than a belief in his existence, or even 
a belief in his love for the creatures 
he has made. It implies a belief in 
every attribute of his being. Here 
nature fails us. This beautiful world 
bears testimony to God's love, and 
his omnipotence is written upon the 
heavens in letters of living light, but 
neither the one, or the other, give 
any hint of his attributes of justice, 
mercy, and truth. For an acquaint- 
ance with these we have to look with- 
in our own hearts. As we become 
enamored of these, our faith in them 
becomes greater and greater, and in 
this way we come to partake more and 
more of their nature. For just in 
proportion as we have faith in, and 
aspire after justice, and mercy, and 
truth, we become just, and merciful, 
and true, and so of all the other chris- 
tian charities. 

Thus we see that Faith is the re- 
alization in ourselves of the things 
aspired after, or as Paul expresses it, 
the substance of things hoped for. 

As the light and the heat of the sun 
are different in their nature, but are 



so united and blended together that it 
is impossible for us to separate them, 
so Faith in God and Love towards 
him are one and inseparable. 

All our actions of a moral or of a 
religious nature are induced by one of 
two motives, love or fear. We are 
led to do what we believe to be right 
either through the threatening voice 
of conscience, or from faith in God and 
love towards him. We sometimes 
see children who obey their parents 
through fear of punishment. They 
go reluctantly, perform their tasks im- 
perfectly, and return to their play as 
soon as possible. 

But the true son is he who out of 
pure love for his parent and a sincere 
desire to please him performs his 
task as perfectly as he can. He does 
not ask how little he may do but how 
much, and when he has done all that 
lies in his power he only regrets that 
his ability is not greater in order that 
he might do more. 

The application is apparent. If 
our minds are filled with this ** faith 
which works by love" we shall not 
stop at every step to inquire how little 
we may do, and still find acceptance 
in his sight, but shall consider all 
earthly things but as the toys of child- 
ren when compared with the supreme 
blessedness of a life devoted to his 
service. 

There are many things required of 
a Christian, which appear hard, al- 
most impossible to us, until viewed 
under the influence and by the light 
of this Faith. Take for example non- 
resistance as taught and practiced by 
Jesus and the Apostles. There is 
perhaps no emotion more distressing 
than fear. In times of civil war, of 
riots and bloodshed, a man must be 
protected either from within or from 
without. If he cannot cast himself 
with childlike faith into the arms of 
his Heavenly Father for protection, 
it is necessary that he should call in 
the assistance of the military or the 
police. To deny him this protection 
would be the most heartless cruelty. 
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But when through Faith man comes 
to realize that everywhere and under 
all circumstances^ he is under the im- 
mediate care of a kind and loving 
Parent, who has promised that he will 
protect all who put their trust in him, 
he will no longer require the protec- 
tion of outward force. 

It is the same in regard to simplicity. 
If our minds are not filled to over- 
flowing with Faith in God and Love 
toward him we cannot lead those 



childlike humble trusting lives that 
are so very beautiful. And so of all 
the other Christian virtues. 

Thus we see that Faith is not as 
some believe a blind superstitious be- 
lief, nor as others imagine a vague 
uncertain thing. On the contrary it 
is the only reality. All things else 
may pass away but the mind that is 
rooted and grounded in this has found 
a resting place that cannot be shaken. 

Henry B. Hallock. 



NIRWANA. 

QUICK ! to the wedding feast ! 
The worlds are ringing the bells ! 

My Soul and the Earth shall be married to-day 
The clouds and the waters, in splendid array. 
Come with the Sun in the East ; 
And Nature's soft melody tells. 

They are singing the marriage song ; 
I am ready ; I long 
In the Spirit of All-things to hide me away. 



Zeton. 



THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 



TRUE prayer is the sincere desire 
of the heart, arising from the 
feelings and wants of the soul ; and 
these desires are such that they cannot 
always be expressed by words, but are 
**as groans that cannot be uttered." 
And if they could there appears no 
need of utterance, since our heavenly 
Father is so near unto us at all times, 
as to know what we stand in need of 
before we ask him, and delights to an- 
swer, in his own time, all the real and 
true desires of the soul. Hence the 
encouraging language of Jesus: "Ask, 
and ye shall receive"; but there were 



those that asked, and did not receive, 
because they asked amiss. They asked 
something peculiarly gratifying or fa- 
vorable to themselves and received not. 
Now I would ask if this is not too 
commonly the case in the present day. 
When do we hear like this. Let not 
thy hand spare nor thine eye pity 
until thou hast made of me what thou 
wouldst have me to be ; give me neither 
poverty nor riches, but feed me with 
food convenient for me, etc. This 
humble state of mind will always be 
blest to the satisfying of the soul. 
.Dear reader, I want thee to compare 
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this blessed, humble state with our 
formal prayers, that we so often hear, 
that it may bring us to a consideration 
of the whole subject. Seeing that 
God does not need them to bring him 
to a sense of our wants, but is ever 
ready to meet these, how is it then 
this form has grown up in this enlight- 
ened day, of opening and closing meet- 
ings with vocal prayer ; from whence 
had it its origin ? I wish some one 
would enlighten me, for I do'nt find it 
in the precept or example of Jesus. 
I would ask you to teli me how many 
times it occurred during his three years' 
ministry, that he was found in public 
vocal prayer. Did he not retire in 
some secret place to offer up those 
solemn obligations ? And did he not 
teach his disciples also to retire, sav- 
ing, " When thou prayest be not like 
unto the hypocrites, who love to pray 
standing in the corners of the streets 
that they may be seen of men; but 
when thou prayest enter into thy 
closet and shut the door, there pray 



to thy Father in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret will reward thee 
openly." I want all who are engaging 
in these solemn obligations to con- 
sider well what they are doing, for I 
fear there is too much of the spirit 
spoken of by Jesus. They enter into 
these performances because they are 
popular, not from the spirit of prayer, 
for there is no change in God, and 
and if his son taught the people in 
his day only to pray in secret, and 
that they must watch and pray, and 
that continually, it appears to me 
this is the kind of prayer that is avail- 
able ; for it is this state alone that 
enables us to put aside all temptation, 
and gives us free access to our heavenly 
Father, who will, as he ever has blessed 
the faithful. That this may be the ex- 
perience of all of every class and de- 
scription of people, is the desire of 
one who wishes health and salvation 
to all. 

Ardon Seaman. 
Jerusalem, 3 mo. 20, 1867. 



THE FRIEND. — MAY, 1867. 



"Whom God hath joined together." 

IMMEDIATELY after the publication of the last number of our periodical, 
anxious questioners began to come, enquiring if the The Friend was really 
going to advocate " Free Love," and the kindred abominations ! For shame, 
good neighbors. You do injustice to us, and to the truth you cherish. We 
do not at all fear those who believe, (in purity of heart,) that marriage is a 
mistake ; but we have no particle of sympathy with their belief. Frequent 
allusion is made to The Friend, in the public prints, as being " terribly 
radical" ; on the question of marriage, however, we are conservative at any 

cost. 

But will any one claim that the laws relating to marriage, are now perfect 

as they stand in our statute books ? Certainly not. They are still poison- 
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ed by the feudal taint. By all means, we are bound to agitate until the laws 
and customs of marriage are purified of this. Why " give away" a bride 
any more than a bride-groom. True marriage is a union of equals. 
This, however, is not the point that troubles our friends. They shud- 
der at the thought of marriages contracted for an hour. So do we. But 
if it is the law which holds our marriages from dropping asunder — then 
it is not marriage that we see about us, but something unmentionable. We 
confidently believe that marriage rests upon a surer foundation. 

Our faith in its divine nature is such, that we are not startled at the pro- 
position to throw down all legal barriers. That, in our judgment, would 
be an act of folly ; but we are willing to have the matter fully discussed. 
We know, — and so does every one — that society is tainted on every side by 
those ghastly partnerships of lust and despair, upon which the law sets a 
seal of holy matrimony. Arid to what end ? Can either party to such an 
impurity be useful to society? Are not their children the offspring of shame? 
It is the shocking fact, that the institution of marriage is brought into dis- 
credit by the spurious unions that bear the legal stamp of genuineness. This 
calls for reform ; and first of all we must consent to a thorough investigation 
of the subject. If it is true, as some believe, that ail legal safe -guards are 
snares for the unwary ; that the young girl would weigh more carefully 
the suitor who might leave her at the end of the honeymoon; that the 
respectable rake would not plot so warily for the sealing of a bond which 
his victim might break, the moment she found herself a victim ; that all who 
long for domestic bliss — and who does not ? — must look for its secure 
possession to the warm love within, rather than to the cold statute of the 
Capitol ; then, say all good men, let the truth be made clear. And if, on 
the contrary, more stringent statutes are needed, let the fact become apparent. 
We are not surprised at the sensitiveness of many, for the subject is vital. 
But we must be brave. The truth will not suffer in consequence. The 
Friend desires no change, unless it be for the better. What change would 
be for the better we do not undertake to say at present. Our purpose, now, 
is merely to invite thought, and, in due season, discussion. 



The Convention. 



T 



HE white -male clique in the State of New York are about holding a 
convention ; which convention they placidly call constitutional. We 
should be glad if the name rightly belonged to it, but we object to any con- 
vention which does not truly represent the people ; it cannot be constitutional 
in the best sense of the word. There is something to hope, however, from 
this assemblage of andriarchs. Many of its members will work earnestly for 
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the esublishment of a really republican gOTemment. Let them feel assured, 
amid the din of political swagger, that the people will sostam them in urging 
the claims of justice. 

Remember : 

Might does not make right ; but 

Right makes might forever. 

Give woman freedom, and there is no ground for apprehension that she 
will uDsex herself. 

Man does unsex himself when he fears to meet woman on a footing of 
equality tv^ry where. 

The Sute needs the active support of all its citizens. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We are uoable, in oonsequenee of going 
to press earlier than usual, to give Mr. 
Foster^s reply to Mr. Cbadwick. The arti- 
cle, we understand, is in course of prepara* 
tion, and will probably be ready next 
month. 



Wk all have our heroes. With certain 
movements which to us seem of transcend- 
ant importance, we connect representative 
names, — and' knowing little of the persons 
indicated by these names, beyond their as- 
sociation with the movements, we are apt 
to supply the blank with qaaUties whidi 
satisfy our sense of thai which is desirable, 
and so form unto ourselves ideals, In most 
cases perhaps, widely different from the in- 
dividuals with whom they are supposed to 
be identified. 

This same tendency affects all our judg- 
ments, and runs through all our lives. And 
the divergence between the real and the 
ideal man becomes the greater, the more 
absolutely bis position as a hero rests upon 
his connection with those imponderable 
forces which control in the domain of 
thought. Theories have their claim, in- 
tellectual 'power exercises over us a do- 
minion which is well nigh absolute. Yet 
there is one blessing which we cannot too 
greatly rejoice in, that the mind educated 
in the highest school gains therein the 
strength which is sometimes required, re- 
verently to question, and if need be, to 
condemn the teacher. 



This however is a hard thing for us to do, 
and no one will do it but in the interest of 
that truth, which is above all teachers and 
all schools. How can we give up our 
idols? How can we surrender our ideals? 
Tet this must in &ct be done, or rather we 
must acknowledge to ourselves that the 
man we know now, is not the man we have 
revered. A great relief it is, if this will 
suffice; if in our own minds we have 
simply to lay away our thought with the 
endorsement, **in this have we erred." 
But, alas! it is not always thus ; and year 
by year we are forced to stand forward in 
the finreat congregation, and impeach those 
whom we have followed, but who in the 
hour of trial have violated their oaths of 
fealty to the beautiful, the good, and the 
tnie. 

In these latter years we have suffered 
great losses The glow of the furnace 
through which we have been passing, has 
revealed to us much, that to remember will 
be a joy forever. But it has also cast dark 
shadows in places where we had looked only 
for friendly beacons. It would be a thank- 
less task to attempt to enumerate them. 
We will give as examples, only three, to 
whose defection we can not yet reconcile 
our hearts. 

Carlyle leads the van. How we had 
trusted him, who shall say ? He was the 
intrepid iconoclast, the preacher of the ab- 
solute, the unterrified opponent of evil. 
How we gloried in his Baphometic tire 
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baptism ! But, alaa ! he went after strange 
gods. Novsr the prophet of the new era is 
the chumpion of brute force, and for us he 
has passed from life unto death. 

Kingsley too, taught us much. He was 
the uncompromising democrat, the poetic 
materialist, the believer in a universal 
brotherhood. But he passed. 

And Ruskin. What power was there to 
separate the true from the false ? How he 
clothed the hills each with its own peculiar 
grandeur, and chiseled the rocks, and piled 
for us the cloud towers in the sky. How 
he fought for the spiritual against gross 
physical desires, fearlessly condemning a 
base utilitairianism in its own stronghold. 
But the glow of the furnace was too bright 
for him. 

And now Governor Eyre is an unwilling 
touchstone for others that we loved. It is 
enough to mention the laureate as one 
whose fair fame has suflfered by the contact. 
Nothing can utterly destroy for us the beauty 
of what Tennyson has written ; this at least 
we believe. But never can we read his 
lines again as erst. Before the perfect 
verse, will interpose the image of the man 
who erred ; erred not suddenly, in the heat 
of passion, but with forethought and deter- 
mination. 

And nearer home we iiave an example 
that we dare not leave unnoted. There is 
one. whom in his own field we have from 
earliest childhood been taught to consider 
pre-eminent. From him there was no ap- 
peal And so our respect and our defer- 
ence went out toward him without stint. 
Fain would we that it micjht have continued 
so. But it was not to be, and sadly we re- 
cord our protest against him, as against 
others. We fight under the old flag, — we 
cannot raise a new. 

Louis Agassiz made his fame before we 
were born into the world. He has done 
yeoman's service, and for it will be grate- 
fully remembered. But our respect for the 
work which he has done well, demands of 
us that we speak unhesitatingly of that in 
which he is now engaged. We speak mo- 
destly, for to length of days spent in useful 
service, we ever bow. But truth and justice 
count not by years. 

Professor Agassiz tells us that there are 
diversities of opinion among naturaUsts as 



among philosophers, and that for express- 
ing that which he holds he expects to be 
condemned. Frankly we reply, that not 
for honestly expressing his honest opinion 
need he fear condemnation. The interests 
of truth are too precious to be jeopardized 
by the suppr-sssion of investigation or ex- 
presssion. It is not for his opinion, but for 
the means he takes to express it that we 
condemn him. 

Whether species are invariable, and have 
been independently created from time to 
time, by particular efforts of divine power, 
. or whether they are mutable, and all which 
have existed have arisen by development 
from a few or a single species which was 
in the beginning endowed with life, may be 
assumed to be as yet an open question. 
There are, at all events, at least as strong 
advocates of the latter theory as of the 
former. This question we do not at this 
time care to discuss. Agassiz holds to the 
theory of independent creation, and this he 
has a perfect right to do. He has no right 
however to engage to address a crowded 
audience upon a certain subject, and then 
consume the time in discussing another that 
is foreign to it 

But the course by which the Professor is 
robbing himself of the respect of those 
whose respect is worth having, is this. 
Boldly before the people he proclaims that 
the contest between himself and the sup- 
porters of the development theory, is a 
contest between the idea of the existence 
of a creative power, a great first cause, and 
atheism, and rising upon rhetorical periods, 
he says defiantly, that come weal come woe, 
upon this rock he will take his stand, and 
fight the battle to the bitter end. 

Professor Agassiz, in making this assertion 
is either doing so without having studied the 
oflScial utterances of those of whom he 
speaks, or he states that which he knows to 
be untrue. And of course, in either case, 
he forfeits our respect There is no room 
for mistake in this regard. The facts are 
patent to the world, and Agassiz is perfectly 
competent to see and know them. That the 
contest is not between a belief in God and 
non belief in him, — between Theists and 
Atheists, does not require proof, for the idea 
that it t« between them rests simply upon 
the unsupported statement of Louis Agassiz 
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in the face of known faoJLs. Cliarles Dar- 
win, the acknowledged defender of the de- 
velopment theory, writes, ** To my mind it 
accords better with what we know of the 
laws impressed on matter by the Creator, 
that the production and eztiuction of the 
past and present inhabitants of the world 
should have been due to secondary causes, 
like those determining the birth and death 
of the individual." 

It requires no very deep insight to dis- 
cover whence this rhetoric comes and 
whither it tends. The odium tkeologicum is 
no new weapon. Through all the ages it 
has been valiantly wielded to defend the 
established order of thought, to silence 
debate, to suppress heresy. But thank 
God, the weapon has lost its power. It«i 
edge is dulled, and even with the unedu- 
cated, it is no longer of much avail. 

Tet while we fear no harm to the cause 
of science and truth from such an appeal, 
we mourn that one so able should have 
stooped to use it, and to use it in such an 
unworthy way. Is it too late to hope, that 
as he goes from city to'city, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, it may be with 
him as it was with Paul, that a great light 



shall suddenly shine around about him, and 

show to him a more excellent way? We 

trnst there may yet be this lifting of the 

cloud. 

****** 

Since the above was written. Prof. Agas- 
siz has delivered a lecture in New Tork, in 
which, while he says that his effort as op- 
posed to that of Darwin and others, is to 
prove <* that we are not the lineal descend- 
ants of monkeys, but we are children of 
Gk)d," which he knows to be gammon, says 
further, — "I do not mean to charge those 
who entertain the idea of a transformation 
with denying the intervention of a creative 
power in the acts of the world. I do not 
charge them with denying the interference 
of Gk>d in nature, but I charge them with 
denying the immediate direct intervention 
in the production of these differences.** 
Which is as much as to say, that he does 
not charge them with denying that God 
works by certain regular processes, but he 
does charge them with denying that God 
works spasmodically. Not a very serious 
charge, but a very different one from that 
which he made previously. 



LITERARY NOTICES 



The American Naturalist : A Popular Illus- 
trated Magazine of Natural History. 
Essex Institute^ Salem. 

The great want of a popular periodical 
of Natural History, whose aim should be 
the diffusing of knowledge on that subject 
among the American people, has long been 
felt, and that there should be nothing of the 
kind published in the United States, while 
such journals are common on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has not spoken well 
for the scientific advancement of this 
country. 

Four, among the most talented, of our 
young American Naturalists have deter- 
mined, if possible, to meet the want felt 
of such a publication as we have indicated, 
and, in conjunction with the Salem Insti- 
tute, a flourishing Scientific Society, lately 
the recipient of one of Mr. Peabody's mag- 



nificent gifts, have auspiciously inaugurated 
the undertaking, by publishing the first 
number of a neat little magazine, a copy 
of which is now l>efore us. 

The principal editor is Dr. A. S. Packard, 
jr., a gentleman well known among Ameri- 
can scientific men, for his valuable contri- 
butions to Entomology and Marine Zoology 
and for his easy and attractive style of 
writing. His associates are Mr. Fred. 
Putnam, the well known Ichthyologist, a 
man whose life has been consecrated to 
Natural History, and who is one of the 
main stays of the Essex Institute. Mr. 
Hyatt, another Naturalist, whose name is 
widely known in America, and who has 
recently published a series of most interest- 
ing observations on a little-known group of 
animals called Polyzoa; and Mr. £. S. 
Morse, well known as a Zoological draughts- 
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man, and whose late contributions to Zoo- 
logical science have attracted attention 
abroad. All of these gentlemen have had 
a training under the best teacher of Natu- 
ral History, in the world, Prof. Agassiz. 
Now, under the direction of such a corps 
of editors, and connected with such a 
Society, no one can doubt of the success 
of the undertaiiing. 

It is the belief of these gentlemen, that 
Natural History is not to exist only in 
scientific books, shut out from the people, 
locked up in an unreadable language, un- 
derstood only by the initiated ; but that as 
it treats of God*s works, is so to speak, the 
translation of His great thoughts from the 
matter-language in which he has expressed 
them, it is a science which demands a place 
in our common school education, in general 
mind-culture. While we place in the hand 
of the scholar in our schools the best 
works of the great writers of ancient and 
modern times, believing that their study 
will strengthen the mind-power and culti- 
vate the taste, we are all the time ignoring 
the fact that there is a book whose study 
strengthens the power of close, critical 
observation, of comparison and independ- 
ent vigorous thought, as much if not more, 
than any other, and that is the Book of 
Nature. 

It has been objected that the study of 
Nature does not cultivate the taste. Is it 
because the .^thetic is absent from 
nature? Is there no rythm, no rippling, 
sparkling flow to her language? Arc there 
no Greek lines in the works that crowd the 
studies of the eternal ? We express our 
thoughts and feelings by words and musical 
tone aud gesture, and the ideal in which 
we joy in outward form and tinting and 
shade. If the study of the beautiful 
imagery of a poem cultivates our taste, and 
our love of the beautiful, and gives some 
power to purify and mould our ideal after 
a more perfect model, and express it in a 
more carefully constructed outward form ; 
if the struggling with the great thoughts 
of master minds strengthens the intellect ; 
if the intelligent study of music, which is 
but the expression of feeling and emotion 
by tone and interval ; and the study of the 
lines and the tint-harmonies of a picture, 
and the swelling curves of a statue, elevates 



and purifies the taste, where, I ask, can we go 
to find a purer ideal, where a nobler model, 
than in nature? The model of the sculp- 
tor is the heaving, pulsing breast. Rosa 
Bonheur painting the Stamping Horse and 
old Homer, had no other text book 
than nature. Tell me, then, that if we 
would cultivate taste, we must go else- 
where than to the Book of Nature I But the 
langiiage of that great book is so pure, and 
its style is so elevated, that it is only afUr 
a long previous training that we begm to 
understand it, just as it requires much 
previous study before one can read intelli- 
gently Milton, or Homer, or Dante, and one 
must have considerable experience before 
he can see the beauties of a picture or a 
statue, or an oratorio, with an artist's eye. 
It is a book which we only begin to read in 
this world. 

Is it that all that innate longing of the soul 
for the beautiful and the true, which ever asks 
and so little receives in this world, is to meet 
with no full fruition ? Shall that circle of 
darkness beyond, that broadens ever as our 
circle of light increases, never be throughout 
illuminated ? Shall we not in the coming 
eternity, when a more perfect existence 
shall remove the earthey obstacles to 
progress here, satisfy to a full our soul- 
cravhigs ? We believe that eternity is to be 
spent in an active existence, in the intelli- 
gent study of all of Grod's works, that, in the 
fulness of our knowledge of His love. His 
skill and power, we may render Him proper 
homage and service. If all this be true, 
are we doing right in postponing that study 
for another existence ? 

The Naturalist who has sat at the feet 
of nature, and listened to her instructions out 
of the great book, feels as deeply the almost 
universal neglect of her teachings, as does 
the artist the want of appreciation of art 
on the part of an uncultivated boor who 
goes stalking listlessly through a gallery 
of paintings. 

The American Naturalist will aim to cul- 
tivate an interest in Natural History studies 
among the people, and leudits influence tow- 
ard making them fill their place in our system 
of mind-culture. In this way we believe an 
immense impulse will be given to Natural 
History in this country. The more gener- 
ally a knowledge of Nature is difl'used 
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nmong the people , the more generally is 
Natural History taught Id schools, the 
better, and the more there will be who will 
receive a bias to a life devoted to science. 

The first number of the Naturalist is a 
neat magazine of about 56 pages, and con- 
tains the following interesting communica- 
tions : " The land suaiU of New England." 
by Mr. Morse, a well written communica- 
tion accompanied oy a plate ; the ''Volcano of 
Kelanea/' by Mr. Brigham. also illustrated ; 
the Fossil lleptilea of New Jersey," by 
Prof. Cope, — an excellent article, but too 
scientific for the Naturalibt; the ''Ameri- 
can silk worm," by L. Trouvelot, with an 
illustration : and " Written notes of an 
Ornithologist," by J. A. Allan, one of the 
naturalists on the late Brazilian Exploring 
Expedition. 

A few pages are devoted to Reviews, 
Natural History Miscellany, Correspond- 
ence, a Calendar of Natural History, and 
Proceedings of Scientific Societies. 

We cordially commend this magazine to 

the notice of our readers. 

C. P. H. 



The Education of Deaf Mutes : Shall it be 
by Signs or Articulation f By Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard^ of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Boston : A. Williams & Co. 

This pamphlet presents a very strong 
and clever argument against the old system 
of educating deaf-mutes by pantomime. 
The subject is deserving of general atten- 
tion. We are glad to find an article devoted 
to this topic in the North American Revieiv 
for April. 



King Renews Daughter, Trandated from 
the German of Henrick Hertss by Theodore 
Martin. New York. Leypoldt & Holt, 

In republishing this little volume Messrs. 
Leypoldt and Holi have done the reading 
public a real service. It is one of the pur- 
est and sweetest dramas ever written, and 
we can only hope that it will find the wide 
circulation that it deserves. We are sure 
that it will leave a pleasant fragrance about 
all, who have the good fortune to see it. 
The present edition is very neat and taste- 
ful, much more satisfactory than the pre- 
ceding one, a copy of which has long been 
a favorite upon our shelves and in our hands. 
By the way, the latter in its stiff binding, 
seems quite to resent the slighting manner 
in which it is alluded to in the preface to 
the more modern edition, as a pamphlet 
copy prepared for stage use. 



The Diamond Dickens ( Ticknor & Fields) is 
a very satisfactory piece of book-craft, — 
judging by the Pickwick Papers, which form 
the first volume of the series. The book is 
good in printing, paper, binding, and illus- 
trations ; and what is equally important, it 
is of a handy size. Objection might be 
raised to the smallness of the type, but we 
have tested it with weak eyes by gas light, 
and suffered no serious inconvenience. 



We have received two sturdy pamphlets 
from the hand of Gerrit Smith ; " The 
Theologies," and " Nature's Theology/' 
They are sound, sweet, and wholesome. 



LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN.* 
By Thomas M*Clintock. 



My Friend E. — Peace be to thee from 
God our Father and "Christ Jesus," (the 
anointed savior,) " the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God" — " God manifest in the 
flesh," (i. e. in man ;) — "and the fellowship 



* By usirg the epithet " clergyman," the writer 
does not wish to be unrier.'*too(l as a)>proviDg the 
distiuction of clergy and laity. He believes that 
in the i»rogres3 of light ana truth the order of 
cler^'y will pass away, and the distinction of course 
be unknown, it is used here as designating the 
present u^sage of religious Society. 



of the Spirit," and of all God*s faithful 
children, who being led by his spirit, arc 
" sons of God," " partakers of the Divine 
nature," " heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ," (the anointed,) be abundantly min- 
istered unto thee. 

This salutation, and desire for thee, as for 
my own soul, has flowed toward thee, in 
what I recognise to be a miniature stream 
from the Infmite Fountain of love. Sure I 
am, it is this Fountain which is set open for 
the healing of the nations, and in proportion 
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at we are baptised in it we are united as one 
beaatifal, well-proportioned, living, and joy- 
ous body, cemented by "the unction from the 
Holy One" — another figure for the same 
operation of God, 

Now what is with me to say, is — and to 
which I trust thou wilt readily accede — that 
this peace of God, of which I have spoken, 
and the other beautiful and excellent conco- 
miunts, can only be attained and retained, 
by a faithful obedience, day by day, to the 
light which dawns upon the soul, in our sin- 
cere and earnest efforts to know and do the 
truth. What I have felt and still feel most 
concerned to bring to thy notice, is, what ap- 
pears to me to be the all-vital truth, denied 
or ignored by the popular theology, viz., that 
God sustains the same relation to the human 
mind NOW that he has throughout ail ages, and 
•is as ready — our improvement of means being 
equal — to teach us his character and our own, 
the relation which exists between the two, 
and our every other relation, and the duties 
which belong to all these relations, as he ever 
was to teach his children in any period of the 
world : so has not lefb us dependent on them, 
or their works, for the knowledge of truth or 
duty, or any thing essential to true Religion 
and Godliness. In short, that ' the same 
Divine agencies, immediate and mediate, exist 
now in reference to man, in all their fulness, 
that ever have existed to the most favored of 
his children. Yes, this further : As the law 
of progression from lower to higher, is an ob- 
vious law of God*s universe, physical and 
mental, the present advanced state of develop- 
ment gives us the means of higher perception 
of truth, than was possible to patriarchs, seers, 
prophets and apostles of the past. In other 
words, God being infinitely perfect, and his 
laws therefore unchangeable, inspiration and 
revelation must necessarily be forever the 
same as they fiow from him, and the measure 
of our capacity to receive, if we are equally 
faithful, is greater than that of our brothers 
who lived before us, and our responsibility, of 
course, proportionate. 

This, it appears to me, is the fundamental 
truth of the gospel of God; the truth on 
which all other spiritual truths depend, as the 
branches, the fiowers, and the fruit on the 
body and root of the tree. To the theoretical 
and practical denial of this unspeakably im- 
portant fiict is attributable all the weakness 
all the sin, all the absurdities, superstitions, 
persecutions, oppressions, and cruelties, — in a 
word, all the want of love, humanity and 
brotherly kindness, which have marked the 
Christian world from the apostolic age down- 
ward. 

Now, let it be borne in mind, my friend, 
'as we proceed, that this truth of God*s ple- 
nary inspiration and revelation, is positively 



denied and ignored by the popular or " evan- 
gelical** theology ; and let me ask thee seri- 
ously and dispassionately to reflect, does not 
this vitiate it at the very core? 

Let us look further at this momentous sub- 
ject. If what I have stated of the character 
of God, his relation to the human mind, 
and the unavoidable corollaries thence result- 
ing, be eternal truth — express the fiicts in his 
government of immortal mind — then, the 
denial of this sublime and primary truth theo- 
retically, is the greatest speculative error, and 
the denial of it practically the greatest practical 
error, and its denial both theoretically and 
practically must needs be, not only the consum- 
mation of error, but the highest grade of in 
fidelity. Because, 

1. It implies and co^iprehends a renunci- 
ation of God*s government of man. 

2. It denies God*s paternal character, in its 
dearest and essential quality of impartial 
goodness, — since it makes God better to his 
children in past ages, than to those who live 
now — conferring the gift of plenary inspira- 
tion on them and withholding it from us. 

3. It denies God*s unchangeableness. For, 
unquestionably, God sustains the same relation 
to the human mind now that he ever did, 
unless one of two facts has taken place — viz., 
that man has changed or God has changed. 
That man has changed, in the moral and re- 
ligious elements of his nature, since the period 
to which the popular theology refers inspira- 
tion and the revelation of Divine truth, is 
not — cannot be, pretended. The alternative 
therefore necessarily follows that God has 
changedi 

4. It denies God in his highest manifesta- 
tion to man, his presence in the soul, imbuing 
it with love, giving a perception of truth, 
drawing to goodness, producing disquiet and 
compunction for conscious wrong-doing, and 
peace and joy for right-doing. 

5. While it sets up the collection of books 
contained in the Bible as God*s last revelation 
to man, and the highest and only authorita- 
tive Rule of faith and practice, it denies the 
BibUy in its general clear and explicit testi- 
mony throughout. So far are the Bible 
writers from teaching that revelation should 
cease with their productions, or claiming that 
any collection of writings are, or were intended 
to be, a filled canon, (with one exception, to 
be noticed,) they recognize inspiration as con- 
tinuing and to continue, without the slightest 
intimation of diminulion in its power and 
completeness, — but the very reverse. " It is 
written in the prophets," saith Jesus, " They 
shall be all taught of God.** And in his last 
opportunity with his disciples and followers, 
before suffering, he is reported to have com- 
mended them emphatically, — as more than 
supplying the loss of his external presence, — to 
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the "Spirit oftruth/* that should " guide them 
into all truth ,•" and *' abide with them for- 
ever.'* The apostles also abundantly refer to 
this internal manifestation of God under 
various figures, as the main object of atten- 
tion. ** Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One . . and need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same Anointing teaches you, 
and which is truth and no lie " "The mani- 
fi^station of the Spirit is given to every many 
" Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God has prepared for them that love 
him. But God has revealed them to us by 
his spirit : for the spirit searches all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.*' " Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwells in you ?" " Christ 
in you the hope of glory," etc. 

The exception to which I referred above, 
is Deut. iv., i, &c. " Hearken, O Israel, 
unto the statutes and unto the judgments, 
which I teach you, to do them 
Ye shall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall ye diminish aught 
from it.'* This obviously can apply only to 
the Jewish law, and was intended by the 
writer or writers of the Pentateuch to eternize 
the Hebrew religion and institutions. So far 
as a •* Thus saith the Lord" is concerned, it 
rests on the same authority as the other con- 
tents of the five books attributed to Moses, 
and had it been accredited by the universal 
Hebrew people, not a prophet reformer, nor a 
Messiah Jesus, nor a Paul, ever could have 
arisen among them, to bless the world with 
their advanced and progressive doctrines. ** I 
have many things to say to you," says Jesus, 
"but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, 
when he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth." " He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also, 
and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go to my Father." 

The doctrine, therefore, of the popular 
theology, that inspiration ceased, whether in 
whole or in part, with the apostolic age, and 
that we are now dependent on the works of 
those who lived before us, contained in the 
Bible, for the knowledge of truth and duty, 
rests wholly on an assumption, at variance 
with the Bible itself, and as false as it is un- 
worthy of God and incalculably injurious to 
mankind. 

6. Nor is ingratitude less predicable of it 
than infidelity. It rejects the sublimest and 
most glorious privilege that can pertain to a 
creature, that of holding intelligeftt commu- 
nication with the Infinite Creator, and being 
taught immediately from Heaven by the 
loving Parent, in regard to whatever is adapted 
to secure man*s highest interests for time and 
eternity. 



7. In short, to deny present and continu- 
ous inspiration, is to discard the only means 
by which we can knoiv God, either as to his 
existence or perfections. As impossible is it 
to attain a true knowledge of God otherwise 
than by his revelation to the individual mind, 
as to attain a knowledge of the external Sun 
otherwise than by the light, warmth, and ener- 
gizing power which come to us from that lu- 
minary, and reveal to us his existence, pro- 
perties, effects, etc. We have faculties in both 
cases adapted to the recognition of the facts 
revealed, but without a revelation of them to 
us by their actual presence, or perception of 
the things themselves, we could have no true 
knowledge of those facts. 

To illustrate. No description of men or 
angels could give to a man born blind a correct 
knowledge of light or colors, or to one 
born deaf, or destitute of feeling, a true 
idea of the external objects which come 
to us through those senses. Neither can 
man or angel, or anything short of God, 
by any possible description, give us a know- 
ledge of the being and properties or per- 
fections of God — his justice, mercy, goodness, 
immutability, etc. We know them because 
God has given us mental Acuities adapted to 
their recognition, and by his own light or 
presence, reveals them to the perception of 
those faculties. Agencies angelic and human 
may call our wandering minds to these Divine 
evidences, and in the sublimely beautiful 
social economy of the omnipresent Father, 
lovingly remove obstructions that lie in the 
way of our perceiving them, but God only 

CAN REVEAL GoD. 

The doctrine, therefore, of present, un- 
failing, undiminished inspiration, stands on 
the impregnable basis of God^s eternity, im- 
mutability, infinite wisdom, goodness, power. It 
is that by which all spiritual blessings How and 
are secured to us, and it is the only true and 
highest standard of Religion and Morals. To 
place anything above it, is to worship the 
creature instead of the Creator, who is God 
over all, through all, and in us all. It is to 
" forsake the Fountain of living waters," and 
to " hew out to ourselves cisterns — broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water." 

This I feel to be the Truth of all truths, 
the practical denial of which vitiates all re- 
ligion — all genuine piety and godliness — all 
love either of God or man. The other dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the popular or, erroneously 
called, " evangelical" theology, I deprecate 
principally, in so far as they are calculated to 
draw away the minds of those who embrace 
them, from the recognition and acceptance 
of this primal and most essential doctrine 
of all truth and righteousness. 
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SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

jjn Address delivered before the Brooklyn Liberal Christian Union, April loth. 

By R. H. Manning. 



MUCH has been said about the 
conflict between Science and 
Religion, and doubtless, much more 
is apprehended than has been said ; 
for it is not to be denied, that be- 
tween science, and the so-called evan- 
gelical religion, at least, this conflict 
is real and serious. Christianity, as a 
religious system, has been, like all other 
religious systems, received by the 
great majority of its adherents, chiefly 
on account of its extraordinary claims, 
its supernatural origin, its miracles. 
It is not strange that in periods of 
ignorance and superstition, these claims 
should have been urged and recognized ; 
nor is it strange, perhaps, that at this 
day, so large a majority of those who 
profess or accept Christianity, accept 
it on account of these credentials, 
rather than because they find in it 
an answer to the demands of their 
nature — a response and a guide to their 
highest aspirations. 

It is in this regard that Science 
makes its demand on Christianity. It 
says to those who claim for Christiani- 
ty the sanction of divine authorship, 
verified by extraordinary works, by 
miracles : that all knowledge is but a 
recognition of the divine, the infinite 



procedure — that whatever is to be re- 
garded as true, must, in the very 
nature of truth, be in perfect accord 
with this divine order; for all truth 
must be harmonious. But says the 
religionist, I come to you with "Thus 
saith the Lord" ; what have you to 
offer in behalf of Science, more worthy 
of my regard? This only: that the 
foundation which underlies all logical 
thinking, is, the idea of absolute in- 
variableness in the order of sequences, 
in all processes in the universe ; an 
immutability in the chain of causation, 
without which we can attain to no 
certain knowledge — no science ; and 
therefore, to build a faith on a found- 
ation of miracles, is worse than build- 
ing on the sand ; for if the miracles 
be granted, the order of nature, God's 
order, is broken, there is only disorder ; 
for we know not that it may not be 
broken again and again, and we have 
no certain foothold, no sure founda- 
tion for faith in any thing ; either in 
the material universe, or in the un- 
known hereafter, which, thus far, we 
explore only with the eye of faith. 

Science then demands of the ad- 
vocates of Christianity, that they 
shall cease to urge its claims to men's 
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regard, on any grounds of supernatur- 
alism ; that they shall recognize, in all 
thoroughly established scientific truth, 
the nearest approach to final truth 
which the human mind can attain to 
to-day; and that they shall not require 
of *her adherents, faith in any dogma 
at all inconsistent with such established 
truth. These claims are imperative, 
and must be recognized and accepted 
by all religious teachers. 

If Science speaks thus with authori- 
ty, it is because she too has a divine 
commission, and her appointed work 
to do, in developing man's nature and 
leading him by sure steps, to the sub- 
limest heights of his ability. She knows 
that in her hands are the keys to that 
great temple, in whose vestibule only, 
Moses and David and Shakspeare saw 
revealed the glory and wisdom of its 
architect; and that if her disciples shall 
reverently enter, and with childlike 
docility, and patient energy, and intel- 
ligent method, enquire at nature's feet 
concerning her mysteries, there shall 
be opened to them such visions of 
wisdom and beauty as poet or seer 
hath never dreamed, and they shall 
come forth clothed in worshipping 
robes, and anointed to minister at the 
altar of the Most High. 

Such is the mission of science, in 
the sphere of religion. She is your 
invincible iconoclast, breaking down 
all false gods, whether of wood or 
stone or books or creeds, and setting 
up no image ; but rather that ideal of 
wisdom and power and love, after 
which the thirsty soul ever panteth. 

Much might be said of science, as 
the foundation of rational faith. I 
mean, not only a faith in that which 
must be, because it is the inevitable 
consequence of that which is, (though 
this is often valuable in saving us from 
having faith in that which cannot be). 
I mean also, that science affords a 
sure foundation for a faith in that 
which may be ; for while it fixes a 
limit to the possibilities of human 
knowledge, and chastens the extrava- 
gant expectations which are born of 



ignorance and superstition, it bates 
no jot of reasonable hope, but plumes 
the wing of aspiration for higher and 
steadier flights toward the infinite un- 
attainable. 

But Christianity has another, and 
just now, a more important side ; I 
mean its morality — its inculcations of 
the duties of man to man. It is the 
relation between science and this 
feature of Christianity, which I wish 
more particularly to set forth. 

The moral principles which Jesus 
taught, are so comprehensive, so in 
harmony with our human nature, and 
so responsive to the yearnings of our 
hearts, in our best moods, that if they 
were unaccompanied by any provision 
for our spiritual wants, they would 
stand forever for what they are — the 
gospel — the good tidings of great joy 
to all people. But it must be con- 
fessed, that, as yet, these glad tidings 
are heard as afar off. Instead of peace 
on earth, we have wars. Instead of 
liberty, equality and fraternity ; we 
have bondage and caste and discords. 
Instead of co-operation and harmony, 
we have fierce competitions and 
strifes, in nearly all the affairs of life. 

For these eighteen hundred years, 
since Jesus summed up the moral wis- 
dom of Hebrew and Persian and Greek, 
and sublimed it into that grand generali- 
zation of all ethics : " Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them," — through all these 
centuries, his followers have now and 
then made more or less persistent ef. 
forts to obey this injunction, but they 
have tried in vain. With advancing 
civilization, the problem grows harder 
to solve ; for our civilization culmi- 
nates in intensest self-seeking. It is 
not, that every man's hand is against his 
neighbor, so much as that every man 
is for himself; and the neighbor who 
cannot hold his own in the strife, goes 
down in the scale offerees and social po- 
sition, till he is lost in that great gulf 
of poverty, from which there is but 
little hope pf return. The apothegm, 
" every man for himself and the devil 
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for the hindermost" has more of truth 
than profanity in it ; and expresses 
well the philosophy of competitive 
commerce. Viewed from this point, 
christian morality is a very good thing 
to talk about on Sundays, and men 
suppose there is some occult truth in 
it ; but of course it must be taken in 
a metaphorical sense, for if men should 
attempt to practice it just as it reads, 
what would become of society and 
trade ? Imagine a man trying to make 
money in Wall Street, by some com- 
bination of the golden rule and the 
rule of three ; or a merchant asking 
credit of any well regulated commer- 
cial establishment, on the strength of 
his reputation for universal benevo- 
lence. There is hardlv a man within 
reach of my voice but will acknow- 
ledge, that, under the present organi- 
zation of society, it is simply impos- 
sible to live up to the most obvious 
requirements of christian morality. 
The universally accepted theory of 
life is the competitive theory. That, 
in which every man must strive for 
himself, regardless, except in a cer- 
tain conventional way, of every body 
else. There are certain rules or limi- 
tations which are accepted as essential 
to thej general safety:— the morals 
of trade, the regulations of commerce, 
the requirements of the church, and 
the customs of society ; and whoso 
conforms to these is above reproach, 
though his heart has never a throb of 
sympathy with any human interest. 

But our failures are not to be found 
only in our more selfish vocations. 
For although Christianity has done 
much (more perhaps than any other 
agency), to keep alive and nourish in 
our hearts the sentiment of morality, 
and though it continually reminds us 
that our fellow men have claims on 
our regard, and inspires us, not only 
to heroic deeds of self sacrifice, but to 
our more deliberate efforts to alleviate 
suffering and promote the general wel- 
fare, — to build alms-houses, hospitals 
and asylums ; to form societies for 
the improvement of the condition of 



the poor, and for the correction of 
almost all evils and abuses, — we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact, that even 
in this field, our efforts have not been 
crowned with any degree of success, 
commensurate with the motives and 
means employed — that our charitable 
institutions, particularly those of a 
correctional character, fail in a great 
degree of their purpose. The alms- 
house makes paupers by undermining 
in those of feeble purpose the sense 
of necessity for effort. Foundling as- 
sylums increase the number of found- 
lings, our jails and penitentiaries make 
more criminals than penitents, and 
those of us who have been actively 
connected with the society for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
poor in Brooklyn, are forced to admit 
that though we may have helped many 
a poor soul over some hard spot in 
life, the condition of the poor, as a 
class, has not been improved ; and to 
put the best face upon the matter, it 
is a question if the society is not 
doing more harm than good — if it is 
not making more poor and dependent, 
than it can lift out of that condition. 
Are we not making some mistake in 
this matter? It is not charity that 
men and women need. It is justice and 
opportunity. Of alms-giving-charity, 
it is but a poetic fiction to say that 
it is twice blessed. He must be a 
wise man who can bestow alms on any 
body but a pauper, without wounding 
his own self respect and that of the 
recipient. The pauper possibly may 
be beyond debasement by your gifts. 
But while our humanity will not per- 
mit us to see him suffer without being 
moved to provide for his wants, the 
most enthusiastic benevolence can 
scarcely hope to improve his moral 
condition. 

Of course, I do not speak of these 
charities to condemn them. They are 
the natural outgrowth of such light as 
we have had, and were, at the time 
of their institution, the best expression 
of the moral sentiment of the day. 
Feeling, alone, is a blind guide, and 
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moral convictions, though they may 
act as motive power, require the 
controlling agency of intelligence to 
direct their forces into channels of 
usefulness. Though christian morality 
is so explicit, and christian men and 
women are so earnest in good works, 
they fail of realizing the high ideal set 
up by Jesus, because they have only 
the impulse, and not the necessary in- 
telligence to organize society so as to 
make it possible. 

The one thing needful is, that we 
recognise the necessity for applying 
to our social relations the same posi- 
tive, scientific methods of investigation 
that we apply to the phenomena of 
the material world. If we are not 
ready to surrender our faith in the in- 
finite wisdom of God, we must believe 
that ihe laws which govern our social 
relations are as immutable as those 
which the heavens and the earth obey. 
We do believe this in a certain way, as 
against human effort. Even in the 
pulpit it is not uncommon to recog- 
nise it, in words at least ; but as nearly 
all pulpits, directly or indirectly teach 
that God occasionally makes special 
interposition to accomplish certain 
ends, the force of this recognition is 
lost. While men assent to the im- 
mutability of divine laws, and in the 
same breath pray that they may be 
suspended in //^^/r special behalf, we 
must continue to stumble along in our 
path of progress. We cannot exorcise 
old error except with vital unflinching 
faith in new truth. 

It is true, that at present there is, 
strictly speaking, no such thing as 
moral science. All that passes under 
that name, is but the expression of 
men's consciousness of moral relations, 
and not the formulating of facts es- 
tablished by patient observation and 
experiment. And though science is 
at present absorbed almost, in her 
efforts to wrest from nature the secrets 
of her more material forces, and has 
much to determine in the sphere of 
physiology and biology, before she 
can deal satisfactorily with the prob- 



ems of society — of social relations : 
yet when we consider her various 
contributions to human welfare, in the 
way of providing us with material 
conditions, the facilities she has afford- 
ed in the production of wealth, the 
forces she already controls, and the 
inexhaustible storehouse of subtler 
forces almost within her grasp, we may 
feel certain that she is (slowly it may 
be, but surely,) working out our re- 
demption from poverty, and that the 
hitherto unsolvable problem of the 
equitable distribution of wealth will, 
through the abundance of means 
which intelligent labor will provide, 
become comparatively easy. Toil 
will be relieved of its heavy burdens, 
and disenthralled man, gradually rising 
in the scale of intelligence, will seek 
to extend his range of investigation, 
into all phases of his being, and to 
conform all his acts and his relations 
to the laws of life and society which 
he discovers. I do not mean that this 
is to be realised in our day. How 
long it will take to unlearn our old 
philosophy, I cannot tell, nor how 
much longer it will be before the con- 
ception is generally entertained, that 
positive unerring scientific truth con- 
cerning social relations, is attainable, 
and that the true society is to be built 
up, step by step, into a perfect science, 
just as astronomy has been built up, 
and just as chemistry is now being de- 
veloped. But I do mean, that as in- 
telligent beings we ought to grapple 
with this problem ; doing to-day, the 
thing which seems best for to-day, 
but remembering that our work is not 
done till it is done in God's way. It 
is worthy of note, that some of the 
moral precepts of Jesus have ob- 
vious and literal meanings, of great 
force and of scientific exactness ; but 
which, on account of their inapplica- 
bility to life as it is, are either entirely 
overlooked, or what is worse, over- 
slaughed by modern glosses, intended 
to hide the majesty of their naked 
truth under a garb of conformity to 
the necessities of civilization. That 
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notable saying : " It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven," is a case in 
point. Rich and poor are relative terms. 
Whoso hath in abundance that which 
others have not, and need, is rich ; and 
if he withholds it, seeing their needs, 
he suffers, just in proportion as his 
sympathies are active, and he is con- 
scious of their deprivation. This is 
not all. Just in proportion too, as 
the needy are conscious of their needs, 
and see that the means of relief are at 
hand, but withheld by the will of 
others, they suffer not only from their 
needs, but often from a consciousness 
of inequality, for which they find no 
measure or solace in their deserts. 
They are not in harmony. They are 
not brothers in the christian sense, 
and they cannot either of them, rich 
or poor, enter the kingdom of heaven. 

We are approaching this question 
of the distribution of wealth from 
two sides. The growing intelligence 
of the laboring classes is opening their 
eyes to the fact that they are the pro- 
ducers of wealth, and that all that they 
require to be its possessors, is, faith in 
each other, intelligence and co-opera- 
tion. We have evidence of this in 
the rise and development of what the 
socialists call guaranteeism ; as it is 
manifested in trades-unions, mutual 
benefit societies, mutual life and other 
insurance companies, corporate efforts, 
and other cooperative movements. On 
the other side we are helping the so- 
lution of the problem by our vast and 
ever increasing productive ability. 

Christianity having announced the 
highest moral condition humanity can 
attain, has left man to his ordinary 
powers, to discover the means or 
methods whereby he can reach that 
state of excellence. 

This association, formed for the 
express purpose of realising a more 
consistent and satisfactory christian 
life, is a confession of our short-com- 
ings and our needs, as well as of our 
faith in the possibilities of progress in 



that direction. The questions we 
should try to solve, are not concern- 
ing abstract truth and duty. We know 
now, so much of such truth, and feel 
so much moral obligation, as to make 
us quite uncomfortable in our inability 
to live the truths we know, and to do 
the duty we feel. We know that 
ignorance, and vice, and meanness 
abound, and that there is heart, and 
virtue, and nobleness enough to over- 
come them, if we but knew how to 
proceed so that our efforts and means 
should not be wasted. And we know 
too, that while sin, and suffering, and 
degradation abound, they will press 
themselves upon our recognition, 
thrusting their ghastly forms between 
us and the enjoyment of the means 
and refinements our better fortunes 
have provided. That we are our 
brothers' keepers, that our lives are 
inseparably bound up with the lives 
of the most degraded, is being forcibly 
impressed upon us. War and its hor- 
rors, have taught us by the irrepres- 
sible conflict which our injustice had 
incited, that the negro even, is a man, 
and our brother, whose rights we must 
recognise or lose our own. The 
cholera tells us that we must provide 
better conditions of life for the poor 
among us, or our lives may pay the 
penalty of our neglect. And crime, 
by the perils with which it threatens 
our ease and safety, is causing us to 
look anxiously for some efficient way 
to hold in check the dangerous classes. 
We who have faith in humanity, faith 
in God, know that there is but one 
way to escape these evils. Into the 
stolid mass of ignorance, we must dif- 
fuse knowledge. Where there are 
brutish instincts and grovelling desires, 
we must inspire more rational wants, 
and kindle hope and aspiration for 
better lives. And especially there 
must be provided opportunity for a 
reasonable gratification of these wants. 
Moral Christianity, then, demands that 
science shall point out the way — the 
path, in which we may walk into 
her promised land. Already it has 
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done wonders in the way of providing 
means and conditions ; and this work 
will not stop, till the wilderness shall 
literally blossom as the rose, and the 
waste places of the earth are made 
glad. In good time it will reveal to 
us the laws of our social being, not 
only in great generalizations, but in 
all their details ; so that the relations 
of labor and product, capital and skill, 
intellect and muscle, attractions and 
repulsions, liberty and law, no longer 
left to the will of the strongest, or the 
caprice of the hour, shall all be de- 
termined by established principles of 
eternal justice. We know that no 
two particles of inorganic matter leave 
old associations or move toward each 
other to form new affinities except in 
obedience to a law, as definite as its 
author is infinite. Can we doubt that 
the laws of our movements are any less 
definite than are those of gravitation or 
chemical affinity ? If then we would 
do efficiently our christian work, let 
us as intelligent men and women, seek 
to know these laws, that we may 
work in harmony with the divine 
order. 

Though it has long been affirmed 
that law pervades the whole universe, 
of mind as well as of matter, it is 
remarkable that there has been but 
one attempt to announce such laws in 
their details, or to propound a system 
of social organization, recognising 
such laws, and embracing all the re- 
lations of life, Charles Fourrier alone 
has made such an attempt. But though 
many of his conceptions are grand in 
their scope, and though he is so minute 
in his application of them, that he 
seems to have provided for every 
phase of social contact, his system, as 
such, has failed of obtaining much 
favorable consideration. He lays down 
his dicta with such positiveness, with 
such a tone of arrogant assumption, as 
to repel, rather than to invite accept- 
ance. But his fatal error, especially 
in the esteem of scientific men, is that 
he proceeds in his investigations almost 
wholly from within. His method is 



generally deductive, and as such, is 
of little value when applied to such 
problems as he assumes to have solved. 
But both science and humanity owe 
him a great debt, not for faithful la- 
borious efforts alone, though he spent 
his life in his great work, but for one 
of the grandest conceptions which the 
human intellect has ever had. I mean 
that central idea, inspiring his whole 
philosophy, that " pivotal law," as he 
calls it, upon which his whole system 
moves — "Attractions are proportional 
to destinies." This grand generaliza- 
tion, applicable alike to the inorganic 
world and to the world of life, when 
fully understood in all its bearings, 
will be regarded as the golden rule of 
social science. This formula has re- 
ceived its full share of misconception 
and abuse, and is by many regarded as 
but another name for license. To the 
savage it might be so, for he knows 
no higher law than the gratification 
of his animal instincts. But as he 
emerges from savageism and enters 
the earlier stages of society, the moral 
law begins its development, and these 
two series of progress — the law of 
attractions, and the moral law, or law 
of restraints, run parallel, mutually ne- 
cessitating and developing each other, 
till they shall culminate in a state of 
harmonious society, governed, that is, 
restrained, only by a sense and love of 
perfect justice. But it is foreign to 
my purpose to enlarge upon this topic 
now, I am anxious only to vindicate 
this great thought of Fourrier's from 
unjust aspersions; fairly understood, it 
is but a consequent of rational theism, 
for it simply implies that God is really 
as wise as we assert him to be, and 
that instead of setting the forces of the 
universe he has made at cross-purposes, 
creating desires and forbidding their 
gratification, inspiring hopes that can- 
not be realised, and kindling affections 
that must be crushed, he has made our 
destinies attractive, so that we may 
easily and naturally do his will. He 
has made all things work together for 
good. 
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As we understand them, religion, 
Christianity and science are not antag- 
onistic; they are but harmonious parts 
in the great symphony of the ages. 
If religion is a reverent and loving re- 
cognition of the Infinite wise and 
good, science is the definite expres- 
sion of that wisdom, is God's method 
of manifesting himself to man. If 
Christianity teaches us to love our 
fellow-mien, and to pray for the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 



science, with the finger of unerring 
prophecy points to tht advent of that 
kingdom, to a time, when, through 
progressive knowledge, we shall recog- 
nise and obey only the divine laws ; to 
a time when, through intelligent wil- 
ling labor, the earth, teeming with 
abundance, and robed in beauty as 
with a garment, shall be a fitting abode 
for the children of the all-loving 
Father. 
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DURING a recent visit to the re- 
gions which lie contiguous to the 
great Northern Lakes, I had an oppor- 
tunity to study the characteristics of the 
forests, and to witness their wasteful 
destruction by the industry or im- 
providence of man. I passed through 
towns and cities, surrounded by mag- 
nificent farms, where the primitive 
forest stood grand and unbroken with- 
in twenty years. The forests once 
subdued, the new soil is claimed by 
cultivation, and few clearings remain to 
restore the woodlands by future growth. 
From the cornfield or garden it is fre- 
quently but few steps to the deep 
forest, along the margins of which lie 
gigantic trees uprooted by the wind. 

America has* been properly termed 
the "forest continent," but there is 
little doubt that all portions of the 
globe, susceptible of cultivation, were 
covered with trees preceding the ad- 
vent of man. 

With his introduction commenced 
a war of extermination, first, perhaps, 
upon animals, in which a higher grade 
of intelligence obtained the mastery 
in the common struggle for life, after- 
wards by slow development of the 
race, the removal of forests became 
necessary ; and open patches, where 
the glorious sunlight fell upon the virgin 



soil, were among the early footprints 
of incipient civilization. 

What at first was a necessity, has 
since been followed with an energy 
of destructiveness, which threatens to 
totally change the relations of the 
globe to its inhabitants. The destruc- 
tion of forests, as has taken place in 
Syria, and many portions of Europe, 
involves barrenness of soil, and 
ultimately barbarism of the people. 
So marked have been these results, that 
the questions may arise, is civilization 
self-destructive, and is its progress 
that of a gaudy pauper at nature's ban- 
quet, unable or unwilling to return a 
full equivalent for its gaiety or its 
power ? Experience alone can solve 
these questions, and science suggest 
the remedy. The definite relation of 
man to physical surroundings has not 
been well understood. He seems to 
have arisen upon the globe with the 
spirit, if not with the pride of a mere 
conqueror. He doubtless felt, as an 
incident of superior power, what he 
has since been taught, that the earth 
and its wealth of life were for his 
especial benefit. Thus it was to him 
a wilderness to be subdued, rather 
than a garden, the wealth of which 
should not be depleted — where resto- 
ration must follow exhaustion — and 
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the self-adjusting forces of nature be 
recognised in the economy of cultiva- 
tion. 

In this paper I shall confine my 
remarks chiefly to the functions and 
phenomena of forest vegetation, and 
its relations to the life and progress 
of man. 

Few objects in nature are more im- 
pressive than the undisturbed primi- 
tive forest. There is in it a pervad- 
ing sense of grandeur and solitude. 

The great branches overhead lift 
their banners in the sunlight, trunks 
that antedate ten or twenty human 
generations stand grim and majestic, 
and waves of air that sweep the fields, 
beat and break along the forest margins. 

The noise of the outer world dies 
out as it enters the forest, and I have 
experienced a stillness in its depths 
that was painfully intense. Even the 
light step of the wind upon the leaves 
overhead was a relief. Birds and in- 
sects whose notes would be welcome, 
love the open fields, and are rarely 
heard here. The deep forest is not 
the chosen home of animals, how- 
ever often it may be sought by them 
as a place of refuge. Forest trees, 
which fall from decay, frequently at- 
tain an age of from three to four 
hundred years. This is true of pines, 
hemlocks, and perhaps many others, 
while individual specimens, growing 
in open places, live thousands of 
years. 

There are trees now living which 
antedate the foundation of Rome. 

The great Baobabs mentioned by 
Adauson, and named the Adausonia 
digitata, are probably coeval with the 
Jewish nation. There are oaks and 
yews in England, which were old 
trees at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, and the great chestnuts of Mt. 
Etna, doubtless furnished their sweet 
fruit to the primitive inhabitants of 
Sicily, before the fleets of Carthage 
and Rome were upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The immense trees of California, 
of the cypress family, some of which 



are 400 feet high, and from 15 to 34 
feet in diameter, show evidence from 
sections of the wood of 3,000 years 
of growth. 

Trees grow rapidly when young, 
slowly when old; but like some of the 
lower species of animals, they never 
entirely cease growing while they con- 
tinue to live. Pines,hemlocks, and many 
other species, increase in diameter 
for a long period, about three- fourths 
of an inch in a year. ^ In this develop- 
ment of the tfee it may be noted, 
that there is no disintegration of its 
structure or waste of its tissues, while 
o^ the animal it may be said, ** It 
begins to die when it begins to live." 

The functions of the tree are es- 
sentially constructive — those of the 
animal are sustained by the constant 
death and decay of the compound 
atoms which make up its organiza- 
tion. The atmosphere is the great 
cradle of the vegetable world. In 
its depths float the invisible atoms, 
which in a series of marvellous trans- 
itions, have run through the cycles of 
vegetable and animal life ; but they 
bear with them no record of the past, 
and tell no tale of joy or suffering in 
which they have had a part. 

Since the scientific study of the 
physiology of plants, it is well under- 
stood that the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are corelatives of each'other, 
that there exists between them a self- 
adjusting power of adaptation, and 
thus in a wide sense the development 
of one is limited by the other. What- 
ever may have been the relative pro- 
perties of atmospheric air in early 
geologic times, it now contains about 
one part in 2,000 of carbonic acid 
gas ; of this a man exhales with his 
breath over 1,200 cubic inches every 
hour. For each six pounds of carbon 
in the tree, twenty-two pounds of this 
gas have been decomposed. The 
carbon forming woody-fibre, the oxy- 
gen set free to supply the necessities 
of animal life. On how immense a 
scale is this simple compensating pro- 
cess of nature; how gigantic the re- 
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suits; how tremendous, yet how noise- 
less, the interplay of forces! There 
is no confusion of workmen, or sound 
of implements in this laboratory of 
nature. Wherever the sunlight falls 
upon the leaf there is exerted an 
energy of force which no dynamo- 
meter has measured, but which silently 
as the dews gather, weaves the vege- 
table tissues of the globe. 

We delight to study the leaves as 
they hang in curious texture and ar- 
rangement, uniform, yet singularly un- 
like, some fragrant, all beautiful. At the 
slightest jar how delicately they quiver 
in the sunshine; and while we have 
gazed and admired, a change which 
eludes our closest scrutiny, except in its 
results, has taken place. The air we have 
thrown from our lungs has been de- 
composed, and a portion of it reduced 
to a solid in the structure of the tree. 
Science has shown that it is in the 
sunlight only, that anything is added 
in the growth of a plant. A potato 
may throw out its blanched shoots in 
darkness, but there is no addition to 
the weight of the root. It is to the 
sunlight that is due the metamorphosis 
of aerial atoms. To that the tree 
owes its fibre, the leaf its green, the 
flower its blush and fragrance, the 
seed its germinating power. In it 
plants are robust. Branch and foliage 
alike seek it in their development. 
The oak in the open field is armed 
all around with branches, and wrapped 
with foliage from base to summit. 
Here in the forest, the trunks are 
bare almost to the top, where alone 
the processes of forest life are going on. 
I observe too how those portions of 
the tree most favored by position de- 
velope, while others less favored are 
dwarfed or perish. Thus leaves do 
not mature on the branches, except at 
the extremities in the favoring light. 
The small or weaker trees, too, die out, 
and those which make up the forest 
are the relatively strongest. We have 
been taught the once common belief, 
that organisation is the result of a 
vital force which has an integral 



and independent existence. If that 
belief be true, it is singular that plants 
should be so entirely dependent upon 
physical forces for their growth and 
life. The young shoot, sickly and 
dying, because in the deep shade of 
a forest, certainly illustrates its direct 
relation to physical conditions. With- 
out light the seed from which it sprung 
would not have matured, without 
warmth and moisture it would not 
have germinated. ** The vital force," 
if it exists at all, seems super- 
fluous. The immediate dependence 
of the plant upon physical force is 
further shown in the fact that it is 
only in one of the series of rays of 
light that its development takes place. 
Dr. Draper has shown that the yellow 
rays of the spectrum are the great 
power in nature's laboratory, which 
covers the earth's crust with 'vegeta- 
tion. The red, violet and actinic rays 
are chiefly, if not entirely powerless 
to produce this result. The* forest, 
a thing of grandeur or beauty as it 
is, represents essentially force trans- 
muted, stored up, borne to it in the 
wave beats of yellow light. During 
one pulsation of the heart, more than 
fi\t hundred millions of these waves 
have expended their ^force in the tis- 
sues of the leaf. 

But we find the forest related not 
only to solar forces, but to condition 
of soil ; and so rigid are these, that 
one species of tree succeeds others, 
and forest succeeds forest in the order 
of growth. The adaptation of cer- 
tain trees to a sandy, of others to an 
argillaceous soil, are well understood. 
The pitch and yellow pines grow 
upon sands, or lands exhausted of 
soda, and the result "is shown by th;;ir 
ashes, which are almost void of alkali. 
Oaks and hickories grow luxuriantly 
on the rich deep loams of the North- 
ern "drift." On the removal of an 
old oak forest coniferous trees will 
often appear, one condition of soil 
having been exhausted. 

In the peat bogs of Denmark and 
elsewhere, it is shown by specimens 
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preserved, that the country' has been 
covered bv at least three series of 
forest growths, within comparatively 
recent time. The cone-bearing trees 
were first, afterwards oak forests ap- 
pear to have prevailed, now, forests 
o{ beech are prominent. During 
geologic periods similar phenomena 
have been repeated, how frequently 
cannot be known. 

As the food of man, and of the 
entire animal kingdom, is directly or 
indirectly of vegetable origin, so does 
the forest furnish in the United States 
alone, the raw material for seventy 
distinct occupations, and the labor 
of over half a million of men. It is 
difficult to see how our progress in 
civilization could be sustained with- 
out the lumber and timber of oar 
forests. But, I propose to point out 
still further, the important functions 
of forests, in the economy of nature. 
The forest modifies the temperature 
of the air as well as oi the ground. 
We seek with eagerness in summer 
its refreshing coolness, when the fields 
are scorched with heat. The ther- 
mometer indicates between the two 
a difference in temperature of from 
ten to fifteen degrees. The difference 
is less in winter ; but there is a sen- 
sible mildness, though the trees are 
bare, for the winds are unfelt. 

The ground covered with a carpet 
of snow remains unfrozen, and we 
gather the first flowers of Spring along 
the margins of the woodlands. 

The presence of forests has a direct 
and most important influence in the 
distribution of humidity, if not in the 
quantity of rain. The soft earth in 
the deep shade of the trees, covered 
with a thick blanket of leaves, absorbs 
and holds the moisture. This in part, 
penetrates the earth, and reappears in 
springs and rivulets ; but a large 
portion rises in the trees, carrying 
with it in chemical solution, the few 
mineral salts essential to their struc- 
ture. These are left behind, while 
the water is exhaled from the leaves, 
supplying moisture to the air. The 



qitantit}* of water lifted from the roots 
of a tree is enormous. Maples will 
yield of sap from three to seven 
gallons per hour, for several days in 
succession. The vapor thrown off by 
a great forest will largely arrest the 
escape of radiant heat during the 
night, and not only modify the tem- 
perature, but supply material for more 
abundant dews. The evaporation 
from the shaded earth is vastly less 
than where the burning sunlight falls 
upon open fields. The soil of the 
woodlands will be moist, while in the 
pastures the ground is parched and 
vegetation perishing. The earth, more- 
over, becomes excessively hard by 
drought, and passing showers, or heavy 
storms, run from its surface in rills, 
streams, and finally rushing torrents. 
In a few days or hours the sun upon 
the unsheltered land renders it dry as 
before, and an era of barrenness, de- 
nudation, and desolation, is ushered 
in. Fertile districts are thus laid 
waste, hill sides are scored with 
gullies, and the debris scattered over 
once fertile valleys. The scattered 
vegetation becomes the prey of insects, 
which love the sunshine rather than 
the shade. Birds flee from where 
there are no trees to shelter them. 
The old civilizations have left the 
land a desert, having worked it as the 
miner does the rock, for what they 
could get, without thought of resto- 
ration. It has made a fearful impress 
upon the face of nature ; but nature 
has reacted with fearful power upon 
the mental and moral condition of the 
people. The climate may be mild, 
the skies as beautiful as before, but 
where the compensations of nature 
have been broken, and the prime con- 
ditions of fertility destroyed, the 
country will sooner or later fall into 
the hands of wanderers and robbers, 
and wild beasts will make their dens 
in the perishing monuments of early 
power. 

The complete destruction of forests 
in many eastern countries, has laid the 
foundation of their physical poverty 
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and moral degeneration. As the ad- 
vance of society is made possible by 
physical conditions, so will the sub- 
version of those conditions initiate its 
decline. In a general sense, many of 
the so-called civilizations of the past, 
including many of recent time, have 
been constructed out of nature's wealth, 
without an equivalent either of labor 
or of substance. In the United States 
it is known, that at least 10,000 acres 
per day are reclaimed from the forest 
and put under cultivation. In a few 
years the old forest giants will have 
disappeared. The northern winds 
will have unobstructed sweep over 
our temperate latitudes. Our stdrms 
and showers will swell the streams to 
ruinous freshets, but large areas will 
parch with drought. 

Unless government interferes, our 



forests will be destroyed, many of 
them forever. Through areas not 
yet assailed by the ax^, fires kindled 
by accident or design, sound their 
death march, and leave behind black- 
ened trunks, like the shattered masts 
of a perishing commerce, A people, 
like a family, which not only con- 
sumes more than its income, but in so 
doing cuts asunder the means and 
sources of supply, will sooner or later 
become beggared and bankrupt. 

The European governments are en- 
deavoring CO arrest the dcstructivencss 
of the people, and compel the planting 
of forests, to save land and people 
alike from irretrieveable ruin, and a 
like policy cannot be delayed here, 
without endangering our future pro- 
gress and national life, 

L. 



"TRUTHS AND ERRORS" OF ORTHODOX Y— AND OF 

REV, J. F, CLARKE. 



II. 



'* * * All great and widely extended beliefs, 
as we assert, must contain substantial truth 
and formal error."* 

THE first doctrine to which Dr. 
Clarke undertakes to apply his 
great principle and his skill, is the 
doctrine that any such thing as Or- 
thodoxy exists, or is even possible. 

"By Orthodoxy is generally meant," it is cor- 
rectly stated, "the right system of belief," 
(p. 5.) ** The principle of Orthodoxy is that 
there is one true system of Christian doctrine, 
and that all others are false ,* that this system 
can be, and has been so stated in words as to 
distinguish it from all false systems or heresies; 
and that this true system of doctrine is the one 
which is now held and has always been held, 
by the majority of Christians," &c. (p. 19). 

By hypothesis, this statement of 



* Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors. By 
Dr. J. F.Clarke. Boston, 1866. (Seep. 15.) 



Orthodox doctrine must contain '* sub- 
stantial trutb"" It might be ex- 
pected that the proposition should 
be modified so as to affirm, not 
that there is a " system of doctrine," 
absolutely true, and capable of defi- 
nite statement ; but that certain ex- 
ceptional doctrines may be thus true 
and definite. We might expect, with 
the Boston Recorder (Dec. 14, 1866), 
that the statement : " God is a spirit, 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truth," would 
be found thus satisfactory, and there- 
fore that the substantial truth in the 
Orthodox claim would be found by 
substituting in the assertion the word 
some^ for all. But this is not Dr. 
Clarke's opinion, 

** 'Whether there be knowledge it shall 
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pass away.* If the Apostle Paul declared 
that he had not the power of making a per- 
fect and permanent statement of truth, how 
can we believe that any one else can ever do 
it? If therefore every doctrinal statement 
is changeable and changing .... what then 
remains of Orthodoxy ?" (p. 11). 

It seems a pertinent question. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarke the remains arc 
an undigested mass of vague glimmer- 
ings, semi-conscious instincts, crude 
notions, which do not rise to the dig- 
nity of ideas, or which do so only at 
the expense of their Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Clarke himself answers, ** no 
one statement but something under- 
lying all statements — no one system 
of theology, but certain convictions, 
perhaps^ pervading all the ruling sys- 
tems." The Recorder complains that 
the author's treatment of this subject 
is " a mere play upon words." We 
should prefer to call it a mere waste 
of words. What Dr. Clark has here 
stated as " perhaps " true, may be so 
or it may not, but it is the negation of 
Orthodoxy — of the very ** principle " 
of the system, as he has himself stated it. 

In a similar manner our author 
handles the orthodox doctrine o^faithy 
and his result is even more inane. 

That faith in the technical sense, 
is simply theological belief differing 
from belief in general only in this, 
that it is special, just as *' reading " in 
the technical sense means reading the 
Bible. Just as " Bible " differs from 
book in general only in being a par- 
ticular book. This which we believe 
to be the orthodox understanding of 
faith is laboriously ignored. Instead 
of recognizing this fact. Dr. Clarke 
indulges himself in conjuring with 
the word " sight " (" sight of truth " 
&c). Occasionally he seems not 
wholly unconscious of orthodox usage 
upon this subject. Thus he says, 
it is assumed that 

" we are saved by the word of truth j and the 
Savior himself is called the " Word j" — belief 
in whom constitutes eternal life." (p. 31.) 
Again : 

'' Orthodoxy places it [the essence of Chris 
tianity] in something intellectual which it 
calls faith." (p. 36.) 



But more dcstinctly : 

<*The defect of the orthodox principle, 
therefore, is *the confusion of truth with 
belief." (p 37.) 

From this we infer that even our 
author recognizes that orthodoxy sup- 
poses itself to mean by faith some- 
thing which has an existence among 
intelligible facts — something which 
lies within the domain of conscious- 
ness, not something in the region of 
the unknowable. With this supposi- 
tion however Dr. Clarke disagrees, 
still conjuring with the misleading 
metaphor of sight, he says : *' now 
there are four kinds of looking ; faith 
which is intuitive looking." 

It might be supposed from this 
that faith is an operation pre-eminent- 
ly within the domain of consciousness; 
but we must not suppose we have any 
knowledge of what Dr, Clarke will 
mean by, intuitive. He goes on to the 
second, kind of *' looking," "know- 
ledge which is the intuition itself 
looked at ^»</j^ brought to consciousness*^ 
again : " By faith we see God ; by 
knowledge we become conscious that 
we see God." (p. 37). 

Faith therefore is an imaginary op- 
eration, of an organ supposed to be 
situated in the unconscious depths of 
our being, upon an object also supposed 
(unless otherwise made known) to 
exist in the region of the unknow- 
able ; that is, the substantial truth in 
the Orthodox doctrine of faith, is an 
imaginary quantity. In this contro- 
versy, we are free to say, we take sides, 
without reservation, with Orthodoxy. 

In a single statement of this chap- 
ter, nevertheless, we are inclined to 
agree, quite as unreservedly, with' Dr. 
Clarke. " We are not saved," he 
says ^p. 41), " by any belief whatso- 
ever, .concerning God or Christ " — 
not if the belief concern their ex- 
istence even. 

We rejoice in being able to quote 
from so eminent an authority an 
opinion which we believe will one 
day be more generally admitted. Peo- 
ple are gradually coming to recognize 
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that life is as much more than dogmas 
as it is more than meat ; and that a 
saving dogma of spiritual, no less than 
physical health, may be sustained on 
a very poor article of diet. This is 
one of the numerous valuable sugges- 
tions which, even if it be by accident, 
we are glad to say, are to be met 
with in this volume. 

None of them, so far as we have 
been able to discover, have found 
their way into the two tedious chap- 
ters, which the author devotes to the 
discussion of the supernatural, 

" Supernaturalists believe all that natural- 
ists believe, only they believe something 
more." (p. 43.) 

The domain of nature and the 
natural IS not disputed ; it is therefore 
very proper to make this a starting 
point. Before we discourse upon the 
supernatural, it is well to see if we 
have any need of it. 

" But how is nature to be defined } * * * 
Various definitions are given ; but we wish 
for one now which shall really express the 
issue taken in this controversy, so we may de- 
fine nature as laiv. All the nexus or web 
of existing substances and forces which are 
under lata belong to nature." (p. 43.) 

The sqpernatural is rather illustra- 
ted than defined. 

** What belongs to a religion above the laws 
of time and space, above the finite, is super- 
natural * * * * We can conceive of angels 
so high up as to be above the moral law in 
part of its domain, not capable, either of com- 
mon virtue or of common sin, according to 
our standards of morality, though perhaps, un- 
der some higher code of ethics. They are 
supernatural beings as regards that law — the 
moral law of this world, (p. 44.) 

Again : 

** A stone obeys passively the law of gravi- 
tation ; a plant resists it, rises into the air in 
opposition to it ; such a proceeding on the part 
of a plant must seem to a scone a pure mira- 
cle. * * And again, a tree, seeing a dog 
run to and fro, might call that a miracle. * * 
To a dog, again, the proceedings of a man 
are strictly miraculous. To plant corn, reap 
it, thresh it, grind it, and bake bread out of 
it, is exactly as much a miracle to the dog as 
the multiplication of loaves or turning water 
into wine, by Christ, is a miracle to us." (p. 

49-) 

This is to say that natural and su- 
pernatural are merely relative terms 



like hot and cold. Blood heat is hot 
compared with zero but cold compared 
with fever heat, so a horse is a natu- 
ral being, considered as a quadruped, 
but he is a supernatural being when 
compared with insects and reptiles. 
So also love is a natural affection con- 
sidered psychologically, but a super- 
natural affection considered astronom- 
ically ; since it is a sentiment strictly 
amenable to the laws of psychology 
but has no relation whatever to as- 
tronomy. The merit of this view of 
the supernatural is that it is intelli- 
gible. In the hands of its inventor, 
it has also the practical advantage of 
permitting him to regard miracles as 
strictly natural events. Nature, as 
he has correctly defined it, is lata. 
But " it is pure theory to define a 
miracle to be something opposed to 
law." The resurrection of Jesus 

** may have been an example of a universal 
law. * * Perhaps it is a law of nature 
that all souls shall become disengaged from 
the earthly body on the third day after death 
* * * Perhaps in the case of Jesus that 
same superior command of miraculous force, 
which appeared during his life, enabled him 
to show himself- easily and freely whenever 
he would. JVhjit became of the earthly body loe 
do not know ; it may have been removed by the 
priests or soldiers to prevent the disciples from 
getting possession of it. * * * ^ It 
may be said that all this is only a perhaps, 
very well} it « only a perhaps." (pp. 83, 
84). 

This, then, is the substantial truth 
underlying the orthodox doctrine of 
the supernatural in general — and the 
miracle of the resurrection in particu- 
lar. 

After this method Dr. Clarke pro- 
ceeds to deal with the other dogmas 
of historical Christianity. It would 
be unprofitable to follow him, further 
in detail. There is but one chapter 
in the volume — " The Christian 
Church " — with which we can ex- 
press ourselves as even partially satis- 
fied. 

The chapter upon " the orthodox 
idea of sin " could, we think, very 
easily be rendered not intolerably bad. 
Dr. Clarke's misfortune, here, consists 
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in not recognizing the fact, that the 
orthodox idea of sin is connected with 
a conception of God which is now, 
happily, passing away even among 
the orthodox themselves. It is well 
known that with orthodoxy sin is a 
matter, wholly relative — relative to 
God. Take God out of the question, 
the facts of human experience might 
be the same as now, but there would 
be no sin. The following will illus- 
trate : ** Theft is perhaps, in itself, 
no more sinful than other breaches of 
the Commandments, but it deadens the 
conscience and degrades the character 
more than any other." (Buchsel, 
My Ministerial Experiences, p. 141.) 
Dr. Buchsel is an eminent Orthodox 
Divine, and according to him, the sin- 
fulness of theft does not arise from, 
and is not at all measured by, its 
consequences to the moral life. 

We should then ask Dr. Clarke to 
substitute some other word in place 
of the one he borrows from orthodoxy 
— some word which does not imply 
what he himself disbelieves. But if 
he will use the time-honored word, 
we protest against his applying it 
to the involuntary part , of moral 
evil as he persistently does ; thus : 
" They [orthodox teachers] make 
us guilty for that part of sin which is 
depravity as well as for that which is 
wilful:' (p. 140.) 

But we are able to see no end to 
the objections we should feel obliged 
to make to this volume were we to 
continue our criticism.* 



The only fitness which we have 
been able to discover in the author, 
for the task he has undertaken, is un- 
questionably good intentions ; and 
these we do not hesitate to credit him 
with, nothwithstanding he seldom 
succeeds in stating the anti-supernatu- 
ralists' position quite so favorably as 
the more judicious representatives of 
the school would be likely to state it 
themselves* ; and as seldom fails to 



*For example : 

(a.) <'Dr. Bushnell, in his book called 
' Nature and the Supernatural,' contends that 
man is capable of supernatural acts. ■»<■** 
To those who hold the doctrine of necesssity 
this is of course no argument [for the super- 
natural]. But they who believe in the 
teitimony of their own consciousness that they 
are free beings * * * can see that in a real 
sense they create new influences." (p. 47.) 

But how can a man be conscious of free- 
dom ? The most that is possible is uncon- 
sciousness of limitation. Thus : " In the 
first condition, — that of the carnal man,— 
one is the slave of sin, but ivithout knowing //, 



because, tAere is no ivisb to become anything 
different.^* (p. i6i.) "The carnal man 
seems to be free, but is most thoroughly 
enslaved of all.*' (p. 162.) 

{b.) The Apostolic Church *'was not 
founded on any theory or speculation about 
Christ or about his plan of salvation, but on 
Christ himself as the Savior. All that the 
first Christians professed was faith in Jesus as 
the Son of Gott* (p. 225) — involving no 
theory or speculation ! ! 

(f.) "To be everywhere is to be omni- 
present, which is an attribute belonging to 
God, and not to finite being, and would imply 
absorption into the divine nature.'* (p. 320.) 
"/f is no figure of speech to say, that Christ is 
with his church and with his truth j that 
where it goes, he goes; that when he comes 
it comes," (p. 338,) i.e. Christ is literally ubi- 
quitous, and hence either God, or absorbed 
into the divine nature. Then reasonably we 
may believe '* that, when the true doctrine of 
Trinity in Unity is apprehended, the most 
beneficial results may be expected to flow into 
the life of the church." (p. 438.) 

{d,) We should be happy to see an exami- 
nation of Dr. Clarke's distortions of scripture, 
which are abundant in this volume. 

* On p. 88 Dr. Clarke presents three views 
of the authority of the Bible, — the orthodox, 
the naturalistic and the mediatorial or the 
intermediate view. 

The orthodox is of course the doctrine of 
In^llibility. In stating the naturalistic, the 
author makes use of an illustration. •* If you 
bind in one volume the Histories of Herodotus. 
Tacitus, Gibbon and Mr. Bancroft, the poems 
of Horace, Hafiz, and Dante, and the letters of 
Cicero and Horace Walpole, this collection 
would have for the naturalist just as much 
authority as the Bible ;" that is, to the Natural- 
ist the authority of the Bible depends upon 
its miscellaneousness. If it be supposed to 
depend upon the value of its contents there 
will be no difference between this view and 
the '* mediatorial" which Dr. Clarke professes 
to accept. The supporters of this last view 
cannot believe every word in the Bible to be 
the word of God, for they find many things 
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render the offensive features of ortho- 
doxy less objectionable to the natural 
man, than its devotees would be apt 
to desire. 



in it contradicting the evidence of history and 
the intuitions of reason, and also contradicting 
other teachings of the same book." But 
** they go to the New Testament as a main 
source of faith and practice. * ♦ * They 
cannot look upon the Bible as a common 
book. They remember that it has been a 
light to the world for thousands of years, that 
it has been the means of awakening the human 
intellect and heart, of reforming society and 
purifying life. * * * The Bible has been the 
litany, prayerbook, inspirer, comforter of 
nations and centuries." 

In like manner Theodore Parker says, 
{quoted by Dr. Clarke^ pp. 125 — 6.) "This 
collection of books has taken such a hold on 
the world as no other. * * * It blesses us 
when we are born; gives names to half 
Christendom ; rejoices with us ; has sympathy 
for our mourning ; tempers our grief to finer 
issues. It is the better part of our sermons. 
It lifts man above himself; our best of uttered 
prayers are in its storied speech, wherewith 
our Others and the patriarchs prayed." 

Had Dr. Clarke supplemented his represen- 
tation of the Naturalistic view of the Bible, 
with this representation of it, which he eht- 
ivhere and for another purpose quotes from 
Parker, he would have seen that the distinc- 
tion between it and his mediatorial view is a 
distinction without a difference. 



The great value of the book to 
which we have called attention by 
these criticisms, consists not in its ex- 
positions and evaporations of ortho- 
doxy, but in the evidence which it 
gives, or rather which it is, that we 
are entering upon a new age, — an age, 
in which there is to be a growing 
disregard of denominational boundaries 
and a growing independence of dog- 
matic creeds. 

Throughout the present work. Dr. 
Clarke boldly refuses to regard any 
pledges he may have given to the ism 
with which he stands connected. In- 
deed he goes so far as to assert that 
the ism of the Unitarians is in reality 
unseaworthy and is already in dry 
dock for repairs (p. 17). Knowing 
well the distress of his craft. Dr. Clarke, 
in this volume, lays his hand upon 
whatever timbers he can avail himself 
of; but unfortunately confining his 
search to those desolate wastes which 
have already been, a thousand times, 
" cut over" by more expert lumber- 
men than himself, he can find remain- 
ing but very little to the purpose, and 
that little, is apparently of doubtful 
quality. 

LiTUS. 



W H I T M E R ? 



A MEDLEY OF FACTS AND FANCIES. 



Part I. An island episode. 



CHAPTER XII. 

READER, a great question is put 
to thee and to us all. Whence? — 
we cannot tell, — it is nought: where? 
— it is much, yet it continueth not ; 
but whither ? ah ! 

'* Heaven is not a state, but a di- 
rection," it is said, and the same form 
of expression may be fitly used with 
regard to other good things. To us the 



tendency is of much greater import- 
ance than the position, and our world 
is full of motion. Upward, down- 
ward, lateral motion, good or evil, — to 
what shall if attain, — whither ? Ah ! 
we do not know. The shifting sands 
form new currents, and these in their 
turn deposit fresh strata. Each day 
something of the old is washed away, 
new breakers are discovered to lee- 
ward,-r-then a rift appears in the 
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dusky clouds through which darts a 
pencil of light to point a path to the 
wider seas beyond. 

In the gray of the morning we 
feel our vessel driving ever onward 
over strange waters, whose secrets are 
but half revealed. But courage ! our 
course is toward the dawn, and the 
past has proved the breeze to be true 
if there be a true firm hand at the 
helm. Do but keep her before the 
wind, and each moment will show a 
clearer course ahead. — But forgive me; 
let me not die of metaphor. 

In these chapters in which from 
month to month thou hast followed 
me, I have rudely drawn, in barest 
outline, a few of those shadowy figures 
which people my study. Day by 
day new characters enter the circle of 
our lives, take their place upon the 
stage whereon we play our little part, 
and then mayhap fall through a trap, 
or glide between the flies, and are 
gone. Perhaps they reappear, and 
another little scene takes its place in 
our tragedy, or comedy, or farce. — 
These men and these women having 
obtained some definite projection from 
my mind, I have seen fit in simple phrase 
to put them before thee as they ap- 



peared to me, and to tell thee some- 
what of that which I saw in vision 
concerning them. A little moment 
in their lives has been revealed, and 
now when, perhaps, my good reader, 
thou wouldst willingly follow their 
fortunes a little longer, — wouldst fain 
know whither their story tends, — I 
choosetolay downmy pen. Do not un- 
derstand me that th is is a tale that is told. 
Whether again upon the broad face 
of our Friend in orderly sequence 
their sayings and doings shall be re- 
corded, I do not aver. Only for the 
present do I ask, that if thou hast 
felt just a little interest in those things 
which give color to this fragmentary 
puppet show, thou mayest in the quiet 
of thy own reflections follow out the 
thoughts which they suggest, and do 
thy little or thy much, for the sake of 
humanity, to push back the curtain 
which shades futurity. 

There are some th'ngs which 
are not settled : they are not ready 
to settle. For such, until the proper 
time comes for the precipitate to form, 
it is best to stir well — to keep the 
waters moving, for sure we may be, 
that at the last they will crystallize in 
some livelier, purer shape. 
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I. 



" To the law and to the testimony : if they 
speak not according to this word, // is because 
there is no light in them." — Isaiah, viii. 20. 



THE question whether a miracle is 
possible is one thing. The question 
whether it is profitable or can fitly be 
made the evidence of spiritual truth 
is another. For the discussion of both 
a very high order of gifts is demanded. 
The man who undertakes it should 
have not only great logical and meta- 



physical ability, but great logical and 
metaphysical culture. Not only close 
argument, but generous catholic sym- 
pathy is needed. Not only percep- 
tive and reflective faculty, but a spiri- 
tual imaginative faculty. For this 
cause, nothing is so absurd as a popu- 
lar attempt to decide whether a mira- 
cle is possible per se. All men are 
entitled to their own convictions on 
the subject, — very few men are enti- 
tled to any authoritative statement of 
them. The determination to press 
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this discussion is one of the causes of 
the impatient, irreverent, half resent- 
ful rejection of the Lordship and 
Leadership of Christ, which is one 
of the most remarkable developments 
of modern Christianity ; a rejection 
which, while it means to deny only 
that which has been unduly claimed, 
namely, the absolute authority of 
God the Father, incarnated as it were 
in Jesus, — seems to deny the Divine 
help and spiritual leadership, which 
is in him, as it is in all inspired 
teachers, but which culminates in 
him, — and, so far as the spirit of 
modern Christians may be thought 
to be prophetic, is likely forever there 
to culminate. The position of Christ 
is no longer matter of opinion, it is a 
matter of history. But we presume, 
however indignant many men may 
be at the presumption of the Lordship 
of Christ, — there will no man be 
found who will not admit that he is 
still our ultimate human authority in 
all things pertaining to himself and his 
work. Why is it then that men do 
not ask what Christ himself declared 
about the miracles he was said to have 
wrought, and what importance he at- 
tached to such faith in them as the 
people about him might feel? For 
is it not evident that if a miracle has 
any weight, it will have weight with 
the man who sees it, and not with the 
man who hears of it, — weight at first 
hand, not at second hand ? To ac- 
cumulate the evidence of Christ him- 
self is what we now propose to 
ourselves. The last four years have 
so exhibited the power of a mythical 
spirit in a cold-blooded western peo- 
ple, that it is to be hoped the world 
is somewhat prepared for its influence 
upon a fervid Oriental race, — an influ- 
ence which, properly felt and under- 
stood, will add to and not detract from 
the value of the Gospel story. 

The first miracle recorded by the 
Evangelists is one which must be 
classed with the resurrection, — for the 
conception and the resurrection, if they 
are considered as miracles at all, were 



not wrought by Christ in any sense, 
but were wrought upon him. Now 
if Christ were the Son of God in any 
unusual fashion, by a direct act of 
personal power, — if in one word he 
had no natural parent but Mary, — a 
position so remarkable among men 
must have been accorded for some 
special reason, and because it was im- 
possible that his work in the world 
should be done without it. The fact 
must therefore be necessary to be be- 
lieved by all succeeding generations. 
Before they could believe it, it was 
needful to impress it upon his cotem- 
poraries, but, so far as we know, 
Jesus himself never heard of it, — his 
brethren were not aware of it, and 
when the people wondered at him, 
they said, " Is not this the carpenter's 
son, and are not his brethren here 
with us ?" When he stayed behind 
to talk with the elders in the temple, 
Mary said, ** Behold I and thy father 
have sought thee sorrowing !" — but 
if the star had stood over Bethlehem, 
— if the Magi and the shepherds had 
acknowledged the miraculous birth, 
— if a flight into Egypt had been 
miraculously commanded to the pa- 
rents, — not only Mary, but all her 
kindred, would have been prepared 
for the claim the temple service made 
upon the young prophet. Indeed, if 
these things were so, Jesus would 
have been greatly to blame for not 
proclaiming and authenticating them. 
Such proclamation, we are told, was 
made bv Vishnu, still farther to the 
East ! But do we believe in him the 
more to-day on that account ? 

But with Christ, as we hope, an 
era dawned on mankind, when the 
Divine genesis was to be recognized 
and bear fruit from within. One 
thing is certain, if Christ was miracu- 
lously born, he himself attached no 
value to the fact, and his parents must 
have studiously concealed all evidence 
of it, and if Mathew and Luke had 
received the story as later generations 
have done, it is very singular that they 
troubled themselves to repeat the gen- 
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erations which proved him to descend 
from David, through his human father 
Joseph ! 

The first -miracle which the Evan- 
gelists assert our Savior to have 
wrought, is that at the wedding in 
Cana. In this story we have no 
word of Christ's in reference to the 
work he did. When the pure cold 
water was carried to the Governor 
of the feast, he said, ** Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now," a remark 
which any man of simple habits might 
make, — but Jesus draws no attention 
to the beverage, — attempts in no wise 
to indicate that, by filling the water 
pots with water, he had made use of 
any unusual power. This was in the 
beginning of his ministry. If there 
really dwelt in miracle any argument, 
he was faithless to his work, in as far 
as he did not produce it, and might 
well charge the unbelief of the people 
upon himself. If it be said that his 
time had not yet come, may we not 
reply that in this respect his bearing 
never altered ? He always concealed 
the wonder that his presence wrought, 
and when we find him appealing to 
signs and wonders, as at the raising of 
Lazarus, we are at once struck by 
something painful and incongruous, 
and begin to question the record. 

So, when Nicodemus said, " No 
man can do these miracles except God 
be with him," Jesus replied, — evading 
a direct contradiction, which would 
have been fruitless, — *' Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God," — that is, " You, Nico- 
demus, must be born again, since you 
find that kingdom in the presence of 
signs and wonders!" When the noble- 
man came to him from Capernaum, 
there is grief and disappointment in our 
Savior's words, ** Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe." 
What follows, " Thy son liveth," — 
does not imply that any power of 
Christ's had saved him. 

When the Pharisees began to rail at 
him for breaking the Sabbath, it was 
clearly his duty to show that he was 



acting by the immediate presence of 
God, — abrogating all laws, whether 
of the synagogue or of nature, if the 
thing were so, — but he does nothing 
of the kind. He says simply, 
"Whether is it better to do good, 
or to do evil on the Sabbath day?'* 
** You do not hesitate to maim men 
on the Sabbath, may I not heal them?" 
He claims no divinely authorized im- 
munity. When he mixed saliva and 
the alkaline soil together, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man, he follow- 
ed the custom of his country. If he 
restored the sight by a miraculous 
power, he hid the wonder behind the 
veil of common custom. Does it not 
seem more natural that, performing a 
not uncommon cure, gratitude infused 
into it a miraculous element ? When 
they come directly after to tell him 
(Mark. i. 37) that all men seek him, 
he says, *' Let us go into the next 
town, where I czn preach, for therefore 
am I sent, (not to open the eyes of 
the blind)" and then he gave them 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

" Tell no man," he is recorded to 
have said in vain to the lepers. It 
would seem that he deprecated and 
disliked the clamor which followed 
every kindly act on his part, but could 
not repress his benevolent instinct 
when he saw the possibility of serving. 
If to work miracles had been an es- 
sential part of Christianity, would he 
not have sought and seized such op- 
portunities ? To the woman with 
the issue, he said plainly, ** Thy 
faith (not my power) hath made thee 
whole," and such faith, doubtless, 
multiplied the miracles of healing by 
thousands. In the case of the ruler's 
daughter, he said distinctly, '* The 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth," — and 
he commanded in this instance that 
strengthening food should be given 
her. There is nothing more beauti- 
ful, we think, than the truthful spirit 
which preserved these words, though 
they were entirely at variance with 
what the faith of the narrator implied. 
*' According to your faith " (not 
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my power) '* be it unto you," he said 
to the two blind men, — *' but see that 
you teil no manV When the seventy 
came back and told him (Luke x. 20) 
what wonders they had wrought in 
his name, he said still more sadly, 
*' In this rejoice not, that spirits are 
subject unto you, but rejoice because 
your names are. written in heaven." 
Now if power over the spirits were 
any proof of the presence and love of 
God in the soul, might not the seven- 
ty rejoice in that also ? 

The story of Lazarus, which, if it 
were a fact, ought from all the atten- 
dant circumstances to have rung 
through the whole land, and which 
is actually stated to have quickened 
the hatred of the Pharisees for Jesus, 
and so indirectly to have led to his 
own death, seems never to have 
reached Matthew, Mark, or Luke, — 
and, if taken as a fact, is subject to 
similar deductions. Jesus said to his 
disciples, " T go that I may awake 
him out of sleep," the rest seems 
purely mythical. As if he knew 
something which explained the illness, 
he says, *' This sickness is not unto 
death ;" and one thing is certain that 
Martha is found confident of her 
brother's resurrection before that re- 
surrection of Christ, which is often 
assumed to be the only constraining 
evidence of human immortality. 

He spoke of his own cures, as if 
they were simply the doing of good, 
" Is it lawful to do good or to do evil ?" 
When the Pharisees asked for a sign, 
he says, " A wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh a sign,"-the word 
adulterous having apparently the, sig- 
nificance given it by the old Jewish 
prophets, and indicating a nation 
turned from the love of Jehovah to 
serve strange gods, as a man might 
turn from his wife to the "strange 
women of Proverbs." The reply in- 
dicated merely that one who knew 
and loved God could not ask for a 
sign. Still farther does he separate 
his own power from that of God, 
when he says (Matt. xii. 32) that 



whosoever speaks against the Son of 
Man, shall be forgiven, -but not he 
who speaks against the Holy Ghost. 
He used the words " Son of Man," 
then, not in the Messianic sense,-but 
as the Jews of his time and the Arabs 
of to-day use them. ** How do your 
sons cast out devils ?" he asks of the 
people about him, thus acknowledging 
that whatever power he was using, 
had been, was even then, used by 
others. Just this must any modern 
prophet admit who should penetrate 
South-western Asia with any miracles 
of healing. Miracles, unexplained 
cures, have existed there and else- 
where from the foundation of the 
world. 

The miracle of walking on the 
waves, must certainly have been the 
natural result of entire self-possession 
and entire trust, which led him far 
out on the beach for a sufficient reason 
in a tempestuous night. Our Savior, 
seeing the fear of his disciples, tried 
to convince Peter that he might him- 
self walk the water, but without suc- 
cess. Frightened by the tossing waves 
he would have sunk but for Jesus. 
The timidity of the disciples had 
made them fancy themselves far from 
the shore. How near they actually 
were, the Scripture honestly indicates, 
" Immediately the ship was at the 
land." Nor was this a boastful exhib- 
ition of power. The disciples had 
left Jesus a few hours before, and 
were expecting him. Was it won- 
derful that the timid superstition 
which cried out, " It is a Spirit !" 
should sometimes misunderstand, and 
so innocently misrepresent, the char- 
acter of our Savior's work ? 

After the miracle of the feeding of 
the five thousand, a miracle which 
Coustant interpreted as if by inspira- 
tion years ago,-Jesus says " Ye seek 
me, not because ye saw the miracle, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves 
and were filled." The story of the 
feeding of the five thousand is of 
course a varied repetition of the story 
of the feeding of the four 0\ci>\^'^\A, 
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as Matt. xvi. repeats and varies the 
statement of Matt. xii. as to iht 
prophet Jonah ; — the sigh of the 
prophet Jonah being that lesson of 
God's love and care for all people 
which was taught him by the growth 
of the gourd and the salvation of 
Nineveh, and which Christ was con- 
stantly proclaiming. It could not 
have been, as the transcriber's ignorant 
gloss implies, the prophecy of Christ's 
resurrection, contained in the three 
days and nights during which Jonah 
supposed himself to have been sub- 
merged,-for Christ died at noon on 
Friday ,-and left the sepulchre some- 
time before day-break on Sunday. 
** He sighed deeply in his spirit, " 
Mark tells us, when he told them 
there should ** no sign be given them." 
And yet, if miracles were wrought by 
the breach of natural law, what were 
they if not signs} 

Was Christ mistaken, — or the lov- 
ing superstition of those that stood 
by ? Against the story of the cursing 
of the fig-tree, a story akin to the 
early legends rather than the sacred 
story, and the temper of which our 
Savior himself rebuked when he said 
to his disciples, ** Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of,"-we must set the 
parable of the fig-tree,-which is truly 
born of the merciful temper we as- 
cribe to him. In this parable the 
owner of the vineyard has been three 
years looking for fruit on a barren 
tiee. ** Now " he says to the garden- 
er, " let it be cut down." But the 
gardener wisely replies, conscious, 
doubtless, of some neglect of his own, 
** Lord, let it alone this year also, till 
I shall dig about it and dung it ; then 
if it bear no fruit thou shalt cut it 
down." Was the teacher who told 
this story likely to curse a fig tree 
which was not his own, and which 
had only disappointed him once, before 
the fit time of fruit was come ? 

Sometimes it is said our Savior's 
insight into the lives of Peter and Ju- 
das was supernatural. Is there any 



need to press that point? Do we 
not always know long beforehand 
who will betray us? Is it not the 
friend whose faults we have borne 
with when no one else would endure 
them, — the friend whose professions 
have been loudest, whose mean avar- 
ice our bounty has not shamed but 
fed, — the very man of all others who 
has dipped his bread in our very dish ? 

The same sort of instinct made 
him foresee the political ruin of his 
people Again and again he said, 
** My kingdom is not of this world." 
When men came to him to know 
what they should do to be saved, he 
never said, " Seek to perform mir- 
acles." When they were astonished 
at his doings, he told them plainly, in 
such language of metaphor as was 
common to his race, that if thev 
would serve God truly, and have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, they should 
** remove mountains with a word," 
and yet had any one tried to show 
his faith by removing a mountain, we 
think Christ would again have "sighed 
deeply." " For this cause came I 
into the world," — was it to work 
wonders ? No, but to bear witness, 
by death even, to the truth ! 

Was it not because Jesus was worn 
out by the constant attempt of his 
disciples and the people to exalt him, 
as a supernatural being endowed with 
supernatural powers, that he finally 
said, "It is expedient for you that I 
go away." Then the Comforter 
should come,-not so much to console 
them for his loss, as to " guide them 
into all truth," — to mark decisively 
the spiritual limits they were either 
too blind to see, or too wilful to ac- 
cept. 

It is pleasanter to take Christ's own 
words and ask what they mean, than 
to insist that he whose vision was al- 
most divine, was ** deluded, mistaken, 
deceived by the spirit of his age ! " 
Christ never disputed idly, — his tact 
and wisdom in this respect are a mar- 
velous lesson to us ; but, on the othe 
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handy nothing is more remarkable 
than the clearness with which he saw 
through the follies of his age. 

In another paper, we will consider 



what testimony he gave concerning 
the resurrection itself, and his own 
resurrection in particular. 



« MORE ABOUT THE TRUE GUIDE" REVIEWED. 



IN the April issue of the Friend, a 
second vigorous charge is made 
upon me bv the author of " More 
About the True Guide." And, pos- 
sibly, civility or discretion would dic- 
tate that I should drop and disappear 
from the lists altogether ; however, I 
find myself prompted by a " love less 
for triumph than for truth," to claim 
the privilege of the Assailed party and 
repel the last attack. 

For the sake of directness, I shall 
touch upon the points in J. W. C.'s 
last article in the order therein ob- 
served. 

As to his historical errors, which 
he seems yet unable to discover, they 
were explained to be errors not of 
dates or events, but of theories ; for 
example, his theory in regard to the 
cause of the Reformation, and that 
respecting the influence of Judea in 
the education of the race. These 
errors were sufficiently exposed in 
my last. 

ROMANS XII. 20. 

It is with unfeigned disappoint- 
ment I learn that J. W. C. did with 
deliberate thought make his criticism 
on this passage. And here I ask the 
readers of the Friend to look for a 
moment to this point at issue, and 
judge of the degree of anti-Bible bias 
which alone could suggest or accept 
a rendering so violently forced, so 
flatly contradictory to the tenor of the 
context. Behold here the wonder- 
working of a disciple of the destruc- 
tive school of criticism. As I look 
at it I almost lament that the disciple 
is also a talented teacher. J. W. C. 
insists that the verse referred to im- 



plies a wicked spirit, and that the 
utterance was a hasty one ; but he ad- 
mits that the author was " a splendid 
soul." Does that magnificent letter 
by Paul really indicate haste ? Was 
Paul's temperament so like Peter's 
that his nobility was liable to unmanly 
moods ? Listen once more to the 
celestial music in the strain of his 
counsel to the Romans : " We then 
that are strong ought to bear the infir- 
mities of the weak. * * * Love is 
the fulfilling of the law. * * * Let 
him that showeth mercy do it with 
cheerfulness. * * * Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves." Is it not 
wholly unwarrantable to cut a single 
clause clean out from such connection, 
and require that it shall be so rendered 
as ** to advise the degradation of virtue 
into the instrument of revenge ?" 

If J. W. C. should feel called upon 
to attack from the pulpit a certain 
climacteric female fashion now pre- 
vailing, and should take the text once 
selected by a quaint divine of a for- 
mer age, ** Top (k)not, come down," 
he might provoke criticism on the 
score of bad taste in the choice of a 
subject more than because of the mu- 
tilation of Matt. xxiv. 17. But what 
J. W. C. does, and, alas! defends, is 
quite different. He isolates one of 
Paul's figurative expressions, and 
makes it stand for a sentiment wholly 
at variance with the kindly spirit of 
the apostle's teachings. He does 
thus a grievous wrong to " a splendid 
soul," and, perhaps worse, he en- 
dorses the most vicious of all styles of 
exegesis. There is no system of 
theology so monstrous, no code of 
morals so detestable, that even the 
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New Testament may not thus be tor- 
tured to teach them. 

J. W. C. asserts that the passage 
from Paul is worse than one which I 
had quoted from Plato. He does not 
attempt to prove his assertion. Why 
should he, in the face of the fact that 
Paul was at the time condemning re- 
venge and commending the freest for- 
giveness of foes, while Plato was 
counselling to keep the spirit of re- 
venge in check, only lest revenge 
might be ultimately defeated of its 
purpose, since, if suffering were in- 
flicted on an enemy, he might be 
made better, and so finally happier ? 
Cousin, in his preface to Plato's 
" Gorgias," makes some just com- 
ments on the spirit which pervades 
that work. He says : " The right of 
society to punish offenders, (being) 
based on the instinctive feeling of de- 
sert of evil, is a theory which occurs 
in a number of places briefly but po- 
sitively expressed." And probably 
few readers of Plato have failed to 
perceive that he commends to his 
disciples, as the final motive for bene- 
volent action, the good which would 
in some way accrue to the individual 
doer of the good deed. What more 
patent too, all over the philosopher's 
shining pages, than a sovereign con- 
tempt for the weakness, the physical 
and moral misery of the masses ? 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

" But, if the Fourth Gospel is 
authentic, one thing is wtry certain, 
the other three are not. It is impos- 
sible that, if Jesus was the person re- 
presented in the first three gospels, 
he could have been the person repre- 
sented in the fourth." 

This assertion lacks sufficient sup- 
port. I do not understand that J. W. 
C. questions the genuineness of the 
fourth gospe!. (The authorities just 
now in best repute do not.) He will 
not then, I presume, dispute these 
three important points : to wit, that 
John wrote the fourth gospel ; that it 
was written after the other three veere 



written ; and that the style of John's 
mind and the sympathies of his nat- 
ure were in strong contr;ast to those 
of Matthew, Mark, or Luke. 

John wrote his gospel knowing 
what were the contents of the synop- 
tics. For more than half a century 
following the consummation on Cal- 
vary he had been growing into the 
likeness of his Lord, rising to those 
spiritual heights where more complete 
sympathy taught him truer apprecia- 
tion. Mindful of the discordant 
views respecting the Master which 
had already begun to vex the Church, 
perhaps his first, if not his chief aim, 
was to rectify the multiplying ;:rrors, 
and sketch in all their divine loveli- 
ness the lineaments of the true Christ. 
Having these facts in mind, and re- 
garding the gospels as introjacent (to 
employ Dr. Sears' apt expression for 
the relation), and not parallel, the 
acceptance of the first three gospels in 
no wise interferes with the acceptance 
of the last. Matthew and Mark are 
mainly devoted to a description of the 
external life of Jesus, and in the ear- 
lier stages of Christianity this was 
most likely to attract followers and 
friends. Luke in a measure prepares 
the way for the more exalted view 
taken by John. Was it not natural 
and wise in John, to supplement the 
life as already recorded, to supply the 
omitted facts of Christ's ministry, and 
bring into clearer relief the features 
of character before left unduly dim 
and indistinct ; and those, it should 
not be forgotten, are the very features 
on which John, with his deep spiritual 
insight, fervent devotion, and tender 
sympathy with the Saviour, would 
most delight to dwell. J. W. C. 
cannot maintain the position here 
assumed except he can point to pas- 
sages in John which predicate of 
Christ traits or powers not possible 
to consist with his personality as pre- 
sented in the synoptics. This, for 
obvious reasons, J. W. C. has not 
attempted. On the contrary, I assert 
without fear of refutation that, while 
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John's uniform strain indicates his 
wont to ** sit in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus," and to contemplate the 
supernatural side of the Savior's life 
and ministry, there are scores of pas- 
sages in the synoptics which give as 
exalted an estimate of the spiritual 
person of Christ as any found in the 
remaining record. 

If J. W. C. reject John because of 
the superhuman power and grace with 
which he invests the Christ, must he 
not also rule out Matthew ? The 
Christ of Matthew says : ** No man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father. . . . 
All power is given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you." 

Once more. If J. W. C. is unable 
to receive, as coming from Jesus, the 
lofty thoughts which John alleges 
were uttered by him at Jacob's Well, 
at the grave of Lazarus, and at the 
supper-table in the upper room on 
the night of the betrayal, whither 
would he look for the source of such 
sublimity ? Most surely the marvel 
remains undiminished, and as well J. 
W. C.'s embarrassment as a critic, if 
he substitute the humble disciple for 
the confessed Master and Lord. 



** REASON OR ROME. 
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J. W. C. says that I mistook one 
point in his previous article, and ex- 
plains it to be, that, " logically, there 
is no halfway stopping-place between 
reason and Rome, and not that, prac- 
tically, if a man cannot follow reason 
altogether he had better go to Rome." 

In the February number of this 
periodical, J. W. C, after charging 
upon me the abandonment of reason 
for ** the naked right of judging what 
the Bible teaches," and, while com- 
paring " this right and the no-right 
of the Romanist and Calvinist," says, 
" there is no moral choice, but, prac- 
tically^ we must go with these." If 



this be intelligible at all, its meaning 
is that, although J. W. C. may not 
regard the position of the Romanist 
as preferable, morally, to the inter- 
mediate ground, he would not stop on 
that intermediate ground, feeling that, 
** practically, he had better go to 
Rome." It is a little unpleasant, and 
yet not altogether unsatisfactory, thus 
to quote J. W. C. against J. W. C. 
But my friend is in error when he 
supposes a conflict between the con- 
clusions of faultless logic and the de- 
mands of truth. I stand upon the 
middle ground because logic has put 
up the barriers — on the one side sep- 
arating me from the ground held by 
pure reason, and on the other side 
from that consecrated by the Romish 
Church. 

Noyes, Hedge, and Martineau, ac- 
cording to J. W. C, teach that rea- 
son includes revelation. I have noi 
made the discovery that they do. All 
three admit that revelation is some- 
thing made known to human reason, 
and therefore not anything which is 
evolved by and out of the reason. 
Did not Martineau, in the extract 
given in J. W. C.'s last article, treat 
of the ** communicated beliefs" as 
well as the **felt beliefs ?" At one 
time he was compelled to deny the 
name of christian to the anti-super- 
naturalist, and, although some years 
thereafter he recalled this denial, he 
still makes a distinction between 
" Revealed religion, comprising the 
ideas of God derived from the Bible, 
as the record of a supernatural Pro- 
vidence," and " Natural religion, com- 
prising the ideas of God derived from 
every other quarter." " Religious 
discipleship — discipleship to Christ 
— implies," says Martineau, while he 
is commending it, " not that we have 
been convinced by an equal, but that 
we have been subdued by the author- 
ity and possessed by the intuitions of 
a higher mind." 

DOES MORAL TRUTH CHANGE ? 

J. W. C. quotes me as saying. 
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" Truth may not advance, but truth- 
seekers must," and adds, " I cannot 
believe this." Buckle, after say- 
ing that Sir James Mackintosh was so 
struck by the stationary character of 
moral principles that he denies the 
possibility of their advance, adds : 
" The fact is evident, that no im- 
provements have been made in prac- 
tical morality." I contend, as before, 
that moral truth has not advanced 
with the centuries of the christian 
era. If the moral standard of the 
race is any higher now than it was 
when Christ uttered the significant 
words, " It is finished," it is because 
men have learned to practise more 
faithfully the precepts of the perfect 
Master. Christ advocated moral 
progress : it was not, however, to be 
away from or beyond himself, but 
towards himself; not an outgrowing 
of the truth he taught, but a steady 
assimilation of it, that should ever- 
more increase the divine life in the 
soul. Can J. W. C. recall a principle 
of morality announced by Christ as of 
general application which is not at 
the present day received and acted on 
as such throughout Christendom ? 
What was lacking in the first prin- 
ciples furnished by the great Teacher? 
Surely they were comprehensive 
enough to sweep the whole horizon 
of human duty, and he illustrated 
their application far enough to make 
them a guide in all human experi- 
ence. " Christ did not teach every- 
thing that must be known before a 
man can do his duty faithfully on 
every side of life," says J. W. C. 
Christ did, however, in the great 
laws of his moral kingddm, provide 
the necessary criteria for the conduct 
of every human life. To have done 
more, to have determined and defined 
the duty of man in every possible 
exigency amid the shifting details of 
life, would have been to accomplish a 
futile task, and worse, if possible of 
completion. Christ came not thus to 
usurp conscience, but rather to mag- 
nify its office and extend its sway. 



DID CHRIST LOOK UPON MARRIAGE AS A 
NECESSARY EVIL? 

In the present connection, J. W. C. 
asks : " Does Mr Foster think that 
there is no higher conception of mar- 
riage than that which holds it to be a 
necessary evil ? For such was the 
conception of Christ." To substan- 
tiate this extraordinary statement, J. 
W. C. refers to Matt. xix. 12. It 
was well to limit his reference to the 
twelfth verse, and even there I find 
no foundation for the sorry super- 
structure he would raise. But, taking 
the chapter as a whole, where shall 
we seek a more eloquent and convin- 
cing plea for the marriage institution 
as appointed of God and beneficent 
to man. 

It is plain to my thinking that 
Christ, unless he employed language, 
as Talleyrand declares its purpose to 
be, to conceal meaning, does in this 
very chapter take the most exalted 
view of marriage. He proclaimed it 
an institution of God and not of man, 
and taught that no human code of 
laws had come up to the divine stand- 
ard for this sacred relation. He em- 
phasized the Divine design and law 
of imperative and perpetual obliga- 
tion. He looked upon the laws of 
Moses in respect to marriage and 
divorce as framed for a semi -barbarous 
people, and was therefore disposed to 
excuse the leniency of the legislation ; 
but he proclaimed Moses' error in 
view of the will of God ** from the 
beginning," and called upon all who 
would be his disciples to rise to a 
truer and nobler view. 

The lowest and basest estimate of 
woman and of marriage has always 
been held by those who knew least of 
Christ, or sympathized least with 
him. Seneca, whose writings on 
morals are so justly admired, said : 
" No woman was (then) ashamed of 
divorce, for illustrious ladies counted 
their years not by the number of con- 
suls, but of their husbands." Even 
Cicero dismissed Terentia without 
crime, and after long wedlock, to 
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marry the rich and youthful Publilia, 
.hoping to pay his debts out of the 
latter's property. It is recorded that 
the Rabbi Hillel and his school 
maintained that when a man was dis- 
pleased with his wife, even if she had 
only over-salted his soup, it was suffi- 
cient reason for putting her away. 
Christ, on the contrary, enjoined that 
for one cause only the relation might 
be dissolved. How strange that he 
should aim to strengthen the safe- 
guards of the institution, to deepen 
the reverence of the race for it, if he 
regarded it as hurtful in its tendency, 
or at best but a choice between two 
evils. If J. W. C. means merely 
that Christ looked forward to the day 
when civil statutes shall be no longer 
needed, when man and woman shall 
become ** one flesh," without spoken 
vows or legal restraints, simply be- 
cause all affinity shall then be true, all 
mistake impossible, and infidelity un- 
known in fact or feeling ; surely such 
a vision of true marriage, with all the 
sacred satisfactions of the present, and 
none of its desperate risks, would 
imply in the seer a lofty and not ** a 
low conception of marriage." Per- 
haps such a vision may have some- 
times visited the mind of J. W. C. 
Who would think of therefore dis- 
paraging his conception of marriage ? 

if regret that J. W. C. did not take 
the trouble to state explicitly in what 
respect he holds his own conception 
of marriage to be higher than Christ's. 
J..W. C. regards marriage as an inevit- 
•able consequence of the constitution 
of the sexes. So did Christ. J. W. 
C. believes that the relation wickedly 
or unwisely contracted results in evil. 
No doubt Christ believed the same, 
but what word of his implies the be- 
lief that marriage is on the whole an 
evil ? Had he been prepared to pro- 
nounce a verdict of failure against the 
institution, he would hardly have been 
at such pains to refer to its origin in 
the will and wisdom of the Good 
Father. 

It may be regarded as a necessity 



consequent upon the nature of man to 
mingle in social intercourse, and yet 
peril is inseparable from such inter- 
course. Suppose that some follower 
of Christ had said to him, " There 
is so much danger of contamination, 
it is not good for us to mingle freely 
with our fellow-men." If Christ had 
replied, " You are all members of 
one family, and the design of your 
Creator was for the race generally, 
that they should maintain a brotherly 
freedom of communication ; but some 
among you may be in a position to 
justify isolation; he that is able to 
receive it, that is who can in con- 
science, let him receive it." How 
unnecessary, how passing strange 
would it be, to infer from this that 
Christ regarded social intercourse as 
a necessary evil. 

I cannot conceive of more than two 
interpretations of Matt. xix. 1 2. 
One only of these seems reasonable. 
It is this, that Christ had in mind 
those in whom the unfavorable con- 
siderations of their calling, their rela- 
tions to society, or their ternperaments, 
more than counterbalanced, in their 
estimate, all the chances of good to 
be gained or bestowed in the marriage 
state. The other inference to be 
drawn from the passage, is that 
Christ meant positively to discourage 
marriage in all who could possibly 
avoid it. The latter interpretation, 
which must be that adopted by J. W. 
C, is fatally inconsistent with the uni- 
form tenor of the instruction conveved 
by the context. 

THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN CHRIST. 

J. W. C. calls for " the connecting 
link between superior wisdom and 
goodness and the supernatural." 
First of all, I accept the supernatural 
view of Christ, because he made this 
claim for himself, distinctly and per- 
sistently from the outset to the close, 
of his ministry. And the claim is so 
interwoven as a part of the character 
and career of Christ, that as I attempt to 
sunder the part from the whole, the 
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wonderful fabric falls to pieces before 
my eyes. As I read the New Testa- 
ment, I am unable to escape the alter- 
native of Christ, the appropriately 
endowed and fully authorized revealer 
of the truth and will of God, or 
Christ, the very prince of hypocrites 
and impostors. 

The uniform tone of Christ is that 
of authority from which there is no 
appeal. Divest his discourses of the 
supernatural, a consciousness of which 
could alone warrant such a tone, and 
his sublime speech is transmuted into 
blasphemy. 

Further it is not simply because 
Christ knew more than others, could 
do more than others, was better than 
others, that, to my mind, his life and 
teachings imply the supernatural. It 
is, that with only ordinary human op- 
portunity for gaining wisdom, with 
only ordinary human modes of power 
at his command, and living withal in 
a community where the most untoward 
moral influences prevailed, he trans- 
cended all other human achievement 
and all other human experience, in 
knowing, in doing, in being. It is 
because of the wonderful works 
Christ wrought upon the soul and 
the body, in spite of the limitations 
of his earthly lot, that I am constrained 
to confess the Father in the Son. 

Grant that the central truths of 
religion had been revealed in a few 
deepest souls before Christ appeared ; 
yet the clearness and emphasis with 
which he taught those truths had 
never been approached. Other reli- 
gious teachers before his time, may 
in the aggregate have given to the 
world the most of. the truth commu- 
nicated through the lips and life of 
Christ, but we behold his mind be- 
coming the focal mirror for all these 
lines of spiritual light, that they may 
be poured in one full and mighty tide 
of glory and blessing all along the 
pathway of the race. Is it plausible 
or possible that a plain laborer, with- 
out training in the schools, without 
access to the treasured wisdom of the 



ages, and in a ministry of scarcely two 
years extent should, except through 
extraordinary help from the Highest, 
thus found and fashion a religion for 
the race ; the only religion yet con- 
fessed to fit the nature and need of 
universal man ? No, the Strauss 
rationalist does not account for the 
peerless life of the lowly and unlet- 
tered Nazarenc. That great orb, 
rolled suddenly into the mid-heavens 
eighteen centuries' ago, and which is 
illumining the nation and the ages, 
took its place by the fiat of the Creator, 
as the central sun of his moral universe. 

My direct answer then to J. W. C's 
inquiry, why I claim a supernatural 
character for Christ is this. I am 
confident that Christ asserted such a 
claim for himself. I entertain no 
doubt of his integrity or of his moral 
sanity. I recognize the measureless 
superiority of those spiritual gifts and 
graces which alone could lift him to 
his unchallenged place " at the head 
of our humanity." Lastly, I accept 
the miracles as brought about by the 
exertion of what, in the time of Christ 
at least, must have been superhuman 
wisdom and power ; and with Trench, 
while I test the miracle by the doc- 
trine, I also regard the doctrine as 
sealed by the miracle. 

In a truly eloquent but very partial 
tribute which J. W. C. recently paid 
to the memory of Theodore Parker, 
I heard him say, in substance ; " Lib- 
erty and Supernaturalism are not con- 
sistent. Liberty to go where you will 
with a noose around your neck is not 
liberty at all.'* Surely J. W. C. can- 
not mean to imply here that it is a 
function of liberty to transform truth 
or error. He, in the exercise of per- 
fect liberty, takes a certain view of 
the question of supernaturalism, and 
I with equal freedom take the oppo- 
site view. The truth in regard to it, 
whatever it be, remains unaltered. 
If J. W. C. mean that a supernatural 
influence exerted on the human mind 
must cancel individual freedom, then 
he must believe that the carrying out 
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of the will of God from moment to 
moment restrains the whole human 
race of its liberty ; the difference 
that makes the Supernatural being 
one of degree only and not of kind. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

In J. W. C's last article he expres- 
sed regret that I ** omitted to marshal 
his offences under their proper heads." 
That he may not a second time expe- 
rience such a regret, I will cite in 
order some of the instances in that 
article, of essential misrepresentation. 

(i.) " The imperial mind of Plato 
knew little of morality," he quotes 
as my assertion ; whereas I never 
wrote it, and never believed it. 

(2.) "It was not because the Jews 
relied on the Old Testament as an 
authority that they accepted Jesus," 
is another assertion which J. W. C. 
credits to me, but which I must dis- 
claim. The word only, which he 
omitted, I used advisedly. The sen- 
tence, as I wrote it, implies that had 
the predictions respecting the Messiah 
stimulated the pride and hope of some 
other people than the Jews, they the 
Jews, would, despite their reverence 
for the Old Testament, have been 
less likely to reject the Christ. It 
would certainly be rather difficult to 
determine just how much their de- 
pendence upon the Old Testament 
record was fostered by their pride, 
and how much their pride was fed by 
their implicit faith in the record. 

(3.) ** Authority, as Mr. Foste^*un- 
derstands it, is a principle in virtue 
of which truth can be accepted with- 
out being recognized as such." I do 
not admit that this may be fairly 
inferred from anything 1 have written 
in the course of this discussion. I can 
recall nothing which conflicts with 
the following, which I presume J. W. 
C. found in my last article. ** We 
believe the soul of man is so constitu- 
ted by its Maker and so related to 
Him, that it needs but assurance of a 
revelation from the Supreme Mind to 
recognize and receive it as truth * * 



To see and confess the truth of God, 
and follow it in its various lines of 
direction is the office of reason." 

IN CONCLUSION. 

In my last article, I noticed J. W. 
C's statement that '* an external revela- 
tion is impossible", and expressed the 
judgment that the assumption was an 
extremely venturesome one. He re- 
plies by pronouncing his assumption 
an axiom. If it be indeed an axiom, 
how amazing the credulity and stupid- 
ity of Christendom which, with the 
limited exception represented by J. 
W. C. has ever had implicit faith 
that through Christ a revelation, an 
external revelation, was made to the 
race. 

Here let me say that I do not con- 
tend, and have not contended that 
any physical demonstration, any mir- 
aculous event can be regarded as in 
itself proof of a doctrine, but that 
such demonstration or event has been, 
at times, made instrumental in calling 
attention to the messenger as sent of 
God, and in putting the human mind 
in an attitude to recognize the truth 
of the message and receive it. 

J. W. C. however opens the Bible 
as do Strauss and Paulus with a mind 
unfitted for its full appreciation, for 
he previously closes its receptive side 
against all communication of truth. 
One thing he covenants with himself 
at the start, and that is, not to receive 
the sacred record except he shall suc- 
ceed in ruling out therefrom whatever 
supernatural element may seem to per- 
vade it. Of course with this prejudg- 
ment of the question, this predeter- 
mination to make the fact fit the 
theory, all weighing of evidence is 
wholly futile, a mere farce. Was it 
not in view of interpretations of the 
New Testament such as those in 
which J. W. C. now and then indul- 
ges himself that Martineau says : '* All 
these are illustrations of the evils ari- 
sing from forming our own notions of 
Christianity first, and proceeding to 
the interpretation of its records after- 
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wards." J. W. C. represents too 
that Dr. Hedge, in his reverence for 
reason, rejects revelation. As I read 
the Dr., he reasons against the infalli- 
bility, not against the authority, of the 
revelation by Christ, as we have re- 
ceived it, and that mainly because of the 
alleged impossibility of our evidence 
that every particular writing is from 
God. The views taken by Locke in 
his " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing." Book iv. Sections 6, 8, are 
quite similar. 

The reference just made suggests a 
reflection, with which I would bring 
this discussion to a close. There 
seems to me, after all, ample common 
ground on which my friendliest of 
foes, the Rev. Mr. Chadwick, and 
myself may meet, to give and take the 
right hand of cordial. Christian fel- 
lowship. Possibly, he may think it 
his ground ; that does not matter. 
Both of us do primarily rely on reason 
as our guide. He uses reason and re- 
jects a supernatural revelation, retain- 
ing nevertheless a profound faith in 
Jesus, and a loving reverence for him 



as the highest and purest human soul, 

the spiritual leader of us all. I also 

follow reason, and reach the conclusion 

that Jesus was horn as no other man, 

spake as no other man, wrought as no 

other man, that my Father and his 

Father, the God of truth sent hito to 

make a fresh revelation of truth to 

me ; and so am £ led to the Christ 

** to learn of him." To him, I look 

up with the grateful confession in my 

heart, 

** Yes, thou art still the Life : thou art the 
Way 
The holiest know ; Light, Life, and Way 
of heaven ; 
And they who deepest hope and deepest 
pray, 
Toil by the light, life, and way which thou 
hast given." 

Thus with honest and earnest desire, 
I trust, for the truth, do both J. W. C. 
and myself employ the God-given 
faculty of reason. This and no more 
do God and duty demand ; and it is 
blessed to believe that it is not so 
much truth, as truthfulness in the 
search for truth, which sanctifies and 
saves the soul. 

Robert Foster. 



"A LIVING DOG IS BETTER THAN A DEAD LION." 



A Discourse delivered by John J. Merritt, at Friends^ Meeting House on Scher- 
merborn Street, Brooklyn, First-day morning, ^th mo,, 12th, 1867. 



^F^HERE is a very high appreciation 
A of the value of life indicated by this 
ancient Jewish declaration, which will 
perhaps he more fully realised by you 
on my appropriately pointing you, in 
connection with it, to some of the then 
existing Hebrew opinions and forms 
of expression. For instance, with 
them there was no other single apel- 
lation which was more reproachfully 
expressive of their sense of utter worth- 
lessness than that of dog. 

** What, is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this great thing ?" was 



the shocked response of a trusted mes- 
senger to a horrible suggestion of 
wrong-doing made to him by a holy 
prophet. A wrong-doing which was 
perhaps before unthought of by the 
messenger, and but for the ambition 
suggested by the prophet might have 
remained so. In such case the prophet's 
thought was the father to the deed, 
and his prophecy itself, but the wicked 
prompter to its own fulfillment. 

The dog was by the Jewish law 
numbered among their unclean animals, 
and his very price was declared to be 
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an abomination which was not to be 
received even by their priests, though 
under their system these, with very 
little if any compunction, would re- 
ceive almost any thing, from the 
abundance of the rich to the last mite 
of the widow. 

Our Christian churches are claiming 
that the members of them are God's 
people. We ourselves are claiming 
to be his peculiar people, and all 
look upon those outside of themselves 
as being the world's people, and some- 
times they are now spoken of as being 
such. 

Perhaps it was with something of 
this same feeling that these ancient 
Jews, like more modern sectarians, be- 
lieved themselves as designed to be 
God's peculiar people, and all others 
who were not counted with themselves, 
they regarded as being doomed by 
Him to destruction and they termed 
them gentile dogs to the more fully 
express their contempt for them. This 
feeling was so general that the amiable 
Jesus, claiming as he did, that he was 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, and therefore excluding all 
who were not members of this house- 
hold from any interest in his mission, 
seems to have been himself subject to 
it. Allowing himself on one occasion, 
in denying the prayerful request of an 
afflicted woman who was not of his 
nation, to address her with the appel- 
lation of dog, saying, ** It is not meet 
to take the children's bread and cast it 
to the dogs ;" though he seems after- 
wards in the goodness of his heart to 
have repented of this harshness, and 
yielded to the poor woman's entreaties, 
in violation of what he had himself 
just asserted to be right. 

So much for their term dog. Their 
estimate of that of lion was just the 
reverse of this. This name was ex- 
pressive with them of the highest 
respect. It was their emblem of roy- 
alty and the lion of his tribe was ever 
the noblest man in it. There could 
then in Jewish language be no stronger 
assertion of their high estimate of the 



value of the living, as compared with 
that of the dead, than is presented in 
the text quoted by me, that " a living 
dog is better than a dead lion." And 
they were right in this, for there is a con- 
scious will which attaches unto every 
life, which gives to the possessor of it 
his individuality, which makes him a 
thing by himself, differing from every 
other thing, and of which he is de- 
prived by his death. When these 
characteristics are lost by a body, how- 
ever nobly it may have been organized, 
its individuality being gone, it is no 
longer distinguishable from and it pos- 
sesses no more value than the other 
inert matter by which it is surrounded 
and of which it forms a part. The 
most humble body with life as a thing 
per se is therefore ever better than is 
the noblest wreck in death ; and as it is 
with reference to our physical, so also 
is it to our spiritual nature. It is the 
conscious spirit or will, the spiritual 
individuality, which spiritual life se- 
cures to each of us, which gives to it 
and to ourselves our moral worth and 
our distinctive value, a value therefore 
which exists in no other way and which 
can only be estimated by the active 
vitality which it exhibits. For if it 
is allowed to lie dormant, it might as 
well be dead. It produces no fruit. 

And yet with such an estimate of 
life among us we each seem to be con- 
tinually striving to rid ourselves of 
what is really the only evidence of 
our vitality, we seem to be trying to 
divest ourselves of our individuality, 
and are forming sects and constraining 
associations, and aiming to live the 
lives of others, adopting their dogmas 
and opinions upon authority and not 
upon conviction, and are thus struggling 
to ignore and dwarf ourselves. For 
can any doubt that there is less of each 
of us morally, that we are more dimin- 
utive spiritually, than we would be if 
instead of thus restricting ourselves to 
the stature of others, we encouraged 
freedom of individual growth and 
moral development. Can any doubt 
that there are depths of spiritual truth 
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which man has never fathomed, which 
if sought out and followed might yet 
be realized by him ; — that we can be 
progressing, and with the good gifts 
with which we have been endowed 
and in the school of present events 
and our ripening experience, we could 
be so continually. In many things 
we can now see beyond any of those 
who have preceded us. We have 
more freedom of thought, less of blind- 
ing superstition ; and yet there are 
men, some of them of large intelligence, 
who in the all-important matter of 
religion have so parted with themselves 
that they dare not to use or exercise 
their God-bestowed power of reason 
where this would lead them to dis- 
believe — I will not now say what 
their living priests may tell tbem — but 
the Bible tales of men who for ages 
have been dead. And just so far as this 
feeling carries them, I believe that 
these are themselves dead to any reli- 
gious existence, for such existence 
cannot but cease with them, when 
dead traditions are substituted for 
spiritual vitality. Many of these have 
formed what they call a scheme of 
salvation, which, excluding as it does 
practical righteousness, has no other 
savor than that of death about it. These 
are claiming to be followers, not of a 
living guide within themselves, but of 
one who was himself cruelly crucified 
unto death, and are calling themselves 
Christians, though the term Christ 
has no distinctive meaning other than 
what pertains to a Jewish form, which 
is not only dead itself, but which had 
its origin in a nationality, which itself 
is dead also. The query which was 
addressed to some formerly might well 
to be put to these, " Why seek ye the 
living among the dead ?" 

There is a yielding impressibility (I 
know not what other term to use to ex- 
press my meaning) about life, whether 
spiritual or animal, which will enable 
it very much to conform to its sur- 
rounding circumstances. Changed as 
we are, christian professors seem to 



be unmindful of this, and are looking 
only behind themselves for guidance 
in the path-way in which they should 
be advancing, and are seeking their 
inspiration not from the living but 
from the dead. Such seem to me to 
be virtually committing spiritual sui- 
cide, for they are sacrificing to dead 
men's ideas their own living intellect, 
without which at least in this state of 
being each one's spiritual nature must 
remain undeveloped, and therefore to 
some extent dead. For God himself 
has so combined these natures for their 
mutual benefit that death alone can 
rightly separate them. Such, instead 
of yielding to their own spiritual per- 
ceptions, and these are what must 
furnish to each their moral standard, 
are adopting the dead records of those 
of others and there is therefore no life 
in that by which they are governed, 
and they can have no moral character 
of their own. For the life of morality, 
that which gives to it its value and 
character, ever is the liying impulses 
of the individual heart, and when 
these are unheeded this life cannot but 
be an absent one. And however 
nobly those who are doing this may 
have been endowed, like dead lions 
when compared with living dogs, this 
partially paralysed moral life is of less 
value than the humblest of that which 
is really active around them. 

So long as we each endure our own 
suffering let us assume the courage to 
be governed by our own convictions 
and not be found denying the suffic- 
iency of God's daily provision for us 
by substituting those of others, and 
especially of some who have long 
since been dead, and of whom, if they 
were now living, we should perhaps 
be thinking ^^try differently, and who 
in such case would perhaps be think- 
ing very differently and far more cor- 
rectly themselves. 

The life of to-day may well be dif- 
ferent from that of a thousand years 
ago, and if so the canon of scripture, 
regarded as a record of religious life 
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and ideas, is not yet full ; for it may 
require to be continually rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 

The world itself has changed and 
is as continually changing, and if we 
would we cannot turn it back or even 
keep it where it is, but being ourselves 
a part of it we must conform to its 
present existing facts. The past can 
do nothing for us, and there is no need 
of our continually looking back to 
what we can never recall. 

We may rightly hope for the future, 
though still this may be withheld from 
us. It is then the present only which 
is ours. This is all with which we 
now have to do, and let us improve 
it as it exists with us, physically and 
spiritually, for we have no other field 
of labor or enjoyment than that which 
the present is furnishing unto us. 

The business of our present lives is 
ever the duty of the present hour. 
Our best preparation for any future 



which may be awaiting us, is our right 
occupation of the present, and strangely 
as this may sound unto you, I believe 
I am required to proclaim before you, 
that we now have nothing to do with 
a future life, for we can know nothing 
of it until it becomes present with us, 
and we can do nothing to advantage 
with that of which we can know 
nothing. It will be time enough to 
improve this when it comes into our 
possession, and there was sound reason 
in the suggestion of Jesus, that we 
must be faithful in what we have if 
we would become rulers over more. 
Let us then live while we live, let 
none of us put off* until tomorrow that 
which should be done by us to day, 
and let me entreat and conjure us all, 
and in all things, to live up to the 
righteousness of our own hearts; for if 
our hearts condemn us not, then have 
we confidence toward God. 



THE COST OF LIVING — ITS CAUSES. 



[In this country, the great questions of 
political economy belong to the people, and 
the national prosperity depends largely 
upon the good sense which the people 
bring to the solution of these vast problems. 
There is hardly a subject of greater import- 
ance to us all : there is none which requires 
in its treatment more of patience^ good 
temper, and truthful purpose. Most of the 
political journals lose temper at the outset. 
The following, though direct and farmer- 
like in statement, is temperate in spirit. 
We shall see in what spirit it is received . — 
Ed.] 
To the Editor of the Friend, 

We are all suffering from the enormous 
cost of food, clothing, and nearly every other 
necessary of life. Let us investigate the cause 
thereof. By the census of i860, the aggre- 
gate number of persons employed in domestic 
manufactures was three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand. Each of these on an average 



maintained two and a half other persons, 
making the whole number supported by 
manufactures four millions eight hundred 
and forty-seven thousand and five hundred 
(4,847.500). The amount of capital em- 
ployed not given. By the same census, the 
number of persons engaged in and directly 
dependent upon agricultural productiohs as 
food for man or beast, independent of those 
employed in some sort of manufacture, or sale, 
or exchange of the same, was about fifty-five 
per cent, of the whole population of the 
United States. 

The total cash value of farms, implements, 
machinery and live stock used thereon was 
eight billions five millions three hundred and 
ninety thousand two hundred and nineteen 
dollars, invested as capital by the farmers in 
i860, and probably greatly increased at the 
present time. The total annual agricultural 
products, as derived from reports of commis- 
sioners of agriculture, at .present values as 
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realized bv the farmer, amount to about 
$1,508,000,000. The cost of labor in pro- 
ducing the same, at $300 per year for each of 
the 4,000,000 of men, and without any 
allowance for the vast number of women inci- 
dentally employed therein, is not less than 
$1,200,000,000, leaving only $308,000,000, 
or 3 84-100 per cent, on invested capital, 
$8,005,390,219. Out of this the farmer 
must pay for repairs to buildings, fences, 
machinery, the State and local taxes, in all 
fully equal to I 84-100 percent., leaving him 
barely two per cent, as a net dividend. 

The production of this involves many 
hazards — the grasshopper, the grub-worm, the 
weevil, blight, or potato rot, or severe drought, 
may render all human foresight unavailing ; 
and there can be no abatement of prices with- 
out ruin to the largest interest of the country, 
unless in some way we can lessen the cost of 
production. 

Can we not do this ? 

We rtow have two expensive systems of 
taxation — duties on imports and the internal 
revenue scheme. Legislate for these as we 
may, injustice will be done to some of the 
most important interests of the country. To 
these systems we are chiefly indebted for the 
bubble of artificial values. . From this cause 
nearly ever)* kind of business is now suffering. 

Let us examine one of these systems, 
'* duties on imports." It has been truly said, 
** tariff is another name for tax," and "a tax^ 
whether for revenue or protection, can only be 
a burden upon those who pay it." Now, who 
pay these taxes? Who bear these burdens? 
First, and most largely, the agricultural 
maiiscs, who constitute a majority of the 
whole, and who get very little benefit directly 
or indirectly therefrom. 

Next, probably about one half the minority 
who rnuDt consume, but who gain nothing 
directly from the manufacture of the things 
for which they are taxed ; and lastly, those 
engaged or interested in producing some of 
the articles upon which the burden is laid. 
To whom is this tax paid ? If it be a revenue 
tariff, tu the Government, and the home 
manufacturer gets no benefit, with a mode of 
taxation at best questionable. If the tax be 
so high as to shut out competition by the 
foreign manufacturer, the Government gets no 
money ^ the people pay the home manufacturer a 
tubiidy^ and a tax of some other kind must be 
levied to meet its wants. This latter form of 
taxation seems the one at which our present 
Congress aims. 

Failing to obtain the necessary amount by 
imports, we, as a fancied necessity, have re- 
sorted to a system of internal revenue, for 
which, added to a bonus on home manufac- 
tures, and the expensive machinery connected 
with each, we all pay dearly. 



The farmer perhaps suffers more than any 
other, because as a consumer to nearly the 
extent of his products he pays a tax on every- 
thing he buys, and he cannot add the tax to 
the price of the things he sells, as most 
branches of business do. He has no increase 
of income, for the increased value of his pro- 
ducts does not keep pace with the price of 
labor, machinery, dry goods, groceries — in 
short, all his raw material. His products, as 
well as everythine else, must pass through the 
hands of middle-men, whose personal and 
family expenses are proportionably augmented, 
and hence, to a whole nation, the cost of pro- 
duction and of living is doubled. This infla- 
tion of prices is a bubble which we can easily 
prick, if we will. Government must have a 
certain sum of money yearly to meet its obli- 
gations — say $140,000,000 for interest on 
national debt, and $100,000,000 for current 
expenses; total, $240,000,000. 

Shall we ruin some and cripple nearly every 
important interest for this amount ? Let us 
see what these high prices cost us. If before 
the war it cost each of the 30,000,000 of our 
people $80 per year for food and clothing, or 
$240,000,000, it now costs twice that sum, 
or an additional amount equal to that which 
Government requires. This sum can be paid 
more easily by the farmers and other property 
holders by a direct taxy if allowed to buy and 
sell in the markets of the world freed from 
the drawbacks of tarif!^ or internal revenue 
systems. The assessed value of real estate and 
personal property, according to census of i860, 
was in round numbers a little over $12,000,- 
000,000. If on this property we levy a tax 
of $240,000,000, on a farm assessed at $5000 
we must pay $100; and, taking $1000 as the 
sum paid yearly for expenses of management, 
repairs, labor, &c., of said farm before the 
war, it is now double, or $2000 yearly. This 
extra $1000 for management, &c , caused by 
artificial values, is the price we now pay in 
lieu of the $100 which would be paid if 
raised by direct tax. The price of farm pro- 
ducts has advanced about 70 per cent, in the 
aggregate, but this still leaves a balance of 
$200 in favor of a direct tax. Thus (in- 
creased expenses, $1000) : 

Increased value of products . . . $700 
Direct tax 100 



00 



Balance 200 



1000 

This $200 would be a personal gain to the 
farmer, while the whole nation as consumers 
would be equally benefited by a return to real 
values. 

Excelsior. 
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A CAVEAT. 



ALAS that there are such things in 
the world as critics ! They are a 
miserable self-constituted set of judges 
of science, literature, and art, who are 
ready at a moment's notice to give an 
opinion on any subject therewith con- 
nected, be that subject one on which 
a Humboldt or a Macaulay have ex- 
pended their best thought-powers, or 
the first feeble lines of a would-be 
village Milton. 

The confidence with which our 
critic-friends express themselves on 
matters of the deepest moment, and 
on which they must have had little 
opportunity for careful study, is verily 
surprising. 

Now I do not propose in these few 
lines to utter my caveat against all 
kinds of criticism, or of just criticism 
that comes from the pen of the writer, 
like the charge and sentence from the 
mouth of the judge who patiently has 
investigated all sides of the question, 
but to make my protest against criti- 
cisms made about, and hasty con- 
clusions come to, on certain points of 
science. There are no subjects which 
are more deeply interesting, or which 
are at present more engaging the atten- 
tion of the world, than the origin of 
life and the antiquity of man. 

On the latter question, the startling 
discoveries of the traces of primeval 
man on the European continent, and 
the clue given of their habits and modes 



of life, by the study of their implements, 
etc. found in their cav-e or lacustrine 
dwellings, have forced upon us the 
conclusion that our old fashioned be- 
lief, derived from a misreading of the 
Bible, that man made his appearance 
on earth only 6,000 years ago, must 
now be modified, and we must assign 
to him a far greater antiquity. Who 
can doubt the co-existence of man with 
the Mammoth i^Elepbas primogenius) 
and Cave Bear (Unus spe/aus) when as- 
sociated with the same deposits with 
those of the latter are found fragments 
of ivory on which are carved represent- 
ations not only of the Mammoth itself 
but even of the human form. The 
Bible was not written to teach science ; 
and we have learned that, in the new 
reading of Genesis, which we would 
never have discovered had it not been 
for the revelations of Geology. Divines 
fought long for the literal reading, 
and combated for the belief in the 
six days of creation ; but only those 
so-called divines who read God's 
written record alone, and pay no 
heed to that great history His un- 
resting hand has been through all 
time recording—a history that throws 
light on the other record, just as one 
part of Bible-history assists us in under- 
standing another — reject the new and 
true interpretation of the wonderful 
and sublime drama of creation written 
by the great Hebrew W>n^n^x. ^v:x^ 
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press upon us, we cannot deny theniy 
and it seems to me that we must 
abandon our old faith in the recent- 
ness of man's origin, and write on the 
sepulchral stone of our first parents at 
least B. C. 6,000 --years, if not B. C. 
100,000 -'-years, meanwhile, trusting 
from our previous experience that we 
shall discover a way of reconciling the 
two records. I do not feel that there is 
any necessity for my saying anything 
more on this subject. We have here 
tangible, ponderable facts to deal with, 
as any one may convince himself if he 
will but take the trouble of reading Ly- 
ell's " Antiquity of Man," or the ex- 
cellent volume just published of M. le 
Hon, entitled " U Homme fossileJ*^ In 
the latter work there is a very good 
chapter on the development theory of 
Darwin which gives to the general and 
unscientific reader a clearer idea of the 
theory than can be got at in wading 
through the great mass of details in 
Darwin's ** Origin of Species." 

Every body seems to feel in duty 
bound to form an opinion on the 
development theory, and any one who 
has the slightest smattering of Darwin- 
ism has his mind made up. Those 
who have a sort of innate dislike to 
monkeys scout the idea of appropriat- 
ing to Gorillas and Spider-monkeys 
branches in their ancestral tree, but 
now-a-days Darwin is a great favorite, 
and it is curious to sec how easily 
men lay aside their prejudices and 
tacitly welcome Mr. Gorilla and all 
his host of simian relatives as '*men 
and brothers,^^ 

Darwinism as a theory is an exceed- 
ingly ingenious and taking one. It 
disposes of the whole origin of 
species in so easy and apparently 
natural a way, that one may very 
readily accept it as true. Darwinism 
and Agassizism, though neither term is 
at all appropriate, seem to be questions 
which we can sit down and think out 
to our own satisfaction in our studies, 
and that is the way almost every one 
does it. The other evening I heard 
at a scientific society not very far away 



from the heart of New York, several 
gentlemen engaged in a very animated 
discussion on the relative merits of the 
two rival theories. If I had not felt 
sad, I should have felt verv much 
amused, for of the gentlemen engaged 
in the discussion not one, so far as I 
know, was a practical naturalist, and 
could have pointed out specific, generic 
family and ordinal features in a half 
dozen species from any branch of the 
animal kingdom. They were all very 
good men, but it did seem very like a 
discussion on a mathematical question 
whose accurate solution depended upon 
the use of quarternions by persons who 
might be well posted in the periodicity 
of diseases, but whose mathematical 
education was never carried on beyond 
quadratics. It is curious how two sets 
of words can be so grammatically and 
apparently logically put together as to 
appear to prove one one thing and the 
other exactly the reverse. Cela va 
sans dire, but despite its manifestness 
we sometimes lose sight of the fact. 
Every one knows of the subtilness 
and vagueness of metaphysical reason- 
ing and hpw nicely on webs of words 
opposite and antagonistic arguments 
can be woven. A thing can not be at 
once true and false, and in two opposing 
arguments there must be blundering or 
sophistry somewhere. On subjects 
not well understood by the disputants 
it may be blundering, perhaps on both 
sides. As I listened uneasilv to the dis- 
course between some of my friends the 
other evening I could not help thinking 
of the curious definition of metaphysics 
given by a Scotchman ; said he : **It*s 
when twa men are talkin' thegither, 
an' when ane man dinna ken what he's 
a talkin' about, an the ither canna' 
understan' him." Said one gentle- 
man " which is it the easier to believe, 
that God made man out of dirt or that 
He developed him out of some already 
existing animal ?" I was just about 
to say, " which is it the more difficult 
to imagine, the creation of a simple 
primordial cell from which all animals 
have been derived through descent. 
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with modification, or the creation of 
separate species?" But that is not the 
way to settle this question. The falsity 
or truth of Darwinism is settled by 
the majority of thinkers on that subject 
on the basis oi likelihood^ and do you 
suppose that the subject is to be settled 
according to the answers to the above 
question ? 

What would you think of a jury, 
which, in a case of murder, should 
attempt to settle as to whether the 
victim died by the pistol or knife, on 
the score of likelihood, without hav- 
ing examined the corpse, or having 
heard the testimony of witnesses ? 

The question put by Darwin is, as 
I understand him, whether there are 
not such scientific facts as will warrant 
a belief that the diversity which we 
see among animals has been the result 
of a slow change wrought upon their 
organization in a *^ struggle for existence*^ 
where the best fitted organically to 
subsist under a certain combination of 
circumstances would thrive,while those 
thus unfavored would die out, nature 
acting as a breeder in producing new 
forms through a '* natural selection^** 
just as the bird-fancier and tulip- 
grower produce new variations by 
culture, and whether man, the most 
highly developed of the animal king- 
dom, is not the fruit of a develop- 
ment, according to this law of nature, 
by this assumed principle of natural 
selection from some lower animal, if 
not the lowest. He asks whether 
the ties that bind species, as we now 
see them, are not organic, and whe- 
ther the animal kingdom is not like a 
tree where the fruit is organically 
connected with the leaf and stem and 
root. How did he come to frame 
such a hypothesis ? He observed 
that no two individuals or any ani- 
mals are ever exactly alike — each 
had certain individual characteristics. 
Sometimes in a species certain groups 
unite in presenting certain modifica- 
tions which the other members of the 
species do not possess, and sometimes 
these modifications are clearly seen to 



be dependent upon the peculiar natu- 
ral conditions under which these 
members of the species are placed ; or 
they are owing to artificial conditions 
under which man has placed them, 
which have favored their development 
in certain directions and restrained 
it in others. Thus far all naturalists 
have agreed to the facts. In domes- 
tic animals artificial culture or selec- 
tion has not only produced slight in- . 
dividual differences, but even as great 
structural differences as exist between 
different genera. If Nature, by selec- 
tion, can produce varietal differences, 
may she not be capable of pro- 
ducing greater changes, as general or 
family differences ? Now, that is just 
the question, and it is one that is not 
so easily answered. How is it to be 
settled ? 

We have in the geological record a 

history of the animals and plants 

which have lived on the earth since 

the introduction of life on its surface, 

and it is to that history that we must 

turn for the evidence which shall 

support or disprove this theory. If 

it be true that animals spring from 

some lower types, and developed 

themselves slowly into higher and 

higher forms, we should expect to 

find in the record the evidence of this * 

slow and progressive development. 

Do we find it? There is a certain 

and remarkable progression visible in 

the animals of the different periods. 

The Silurian is the age of shells, the 

Devonian of fishes, the Mesozoic of 

reptiles, the Cenozoic of mammals ; 

while the present is the age of man 

and of mind-rule. So far the lower 

scries corresponds to the rank series ; 

but we find when we look still closer, 

that the first animals of any branch 

introduced were not the lowest of 

orders, but often of comparatively high 

rank, and possessing features which 

belonged to another class, united with 

those of their own. Thus the entomo- 

stracans are the lowest order of the 

Crustacea ; but the trilobites, (vide cut) 

while true entomo&tt^Q^Yi<&^ Vc»^^ 
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atil] characters which ally ihem 10 
the next higher order, or the letra- 
decapods, or that to which the laiid- 
fita belongs. Among fishes we have 
four classes — myzents, or the lampir 
eels, lowest ; leliosts, or sammon jiibts ; 
ganoids, of which the gar-pike is an 
example ; and selachians, or sharks. 




those which belong to the 
class, and not to the lower; and com- 
mon bony fishes do not make their 
ippcarance until later in the geologi- 
cal succession. The record dt 
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after the other. There are groups 
which make their appearance sudden- 
ly — such as the bippuritii — io the 
succession. 

Where were ihe ancestors of the 
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, the sloths, the 
hcrbivora and the pachyderms, the ele- 
phants, stags, carnivora and monkeys, 
that made their appearance — or the 
Tertiary appearing abundantly in the 
lower Tertiary rocks suddenly, while 
not a trace of their remains is to be 
found in the upper Cretaceous rocks? 
1 leave you, my reader, 10 iDswer the 
question. It is curious that, if those 
animals were the product of a slow 
development from lower types, no 
remains of the links that bind them 
together shuuld be found. 

The aiivocaies of the Darwin hy- 
pothesis claim that the record is im- 
perfect, or virtually assume that if it 
were perfect all these links would be 
found. That kind of reasoning does 



In order to prove the truth of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, we must study 
■II the animalsthat have hved during ali 
the time life has existed on the globe. 
And we ought to have not only all 
the species represented but all the in- 
dividuals of each. In order to prove 
that monkeys are the progenitors of 
man we must have a complete scries 
of the different modifications through 
which they passed to become human. 
At present there is an unbridgeable 
break between the ape and the human 

Agassiz holds that the species of 
animals are genetically separate and 
distinct, each springing from an ini- 
tial point proper to itself, and he 
claims that the divisions we make in 
the animal kingdom are not made 
for the convenience of the thing, but 
because they exist in nature. Accord- 
ing to him the great Master has 
embodied certain great leading ideas 
or series of ideas in the animal king- 
dom, whose mtjdifications or different 
modes of expression, constitute the 
different divisions which naturalists 
generally recognize. Sorrow, and 
praise, and joy, and entreaty are only 
ditfcrent emotions. The musician ex- 
presses these, each by a distinct and 
characteristic melody, but these differ- 
ent emotions may have different 
phases, and that simple melody hr 
may express in different ways, and ex- 
ecute more or less elaborately and with a 
greater or less degree of ornament and 
finish. With Agassiz, animals are a 
great Oratorio in four acts, each of 
which brings out a leading idea. 
Now that idea may be expressed in 
all its simplicity, like a familiar air, 
and then with greater and greater 
variations until it is heavy with orna- 
ment, and the leading idea seems 
half hidden in the detail, like the mel- 
ody of "Home ! sweet Home !" in the 
brilliant and florid variations of Thal- 
berg. If we ass-imc with Dana that 
the protozoans are systemless animals, 
we might almost compare them to the 
first testing or tuning of the instru- 
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ment before the musician entered on 
his theme. 

Agassiz does not deny the variation 
of species, but he contends that they 
vary within certain limits, and that 
they do not really pass by invisible 
gradations into one another. He com- 
pares species to geometrical figures, 
thus one may be represented by a circle, 
another by an ellipse, and a third by 
a logarithmic spiral. The circle is 
invariable, the ellipse may vary as the 
ratio between its axes varies until it 
may be on one side a straight line, or 
on the other a figure indistinguishable 
from a circle. So with the logarith- 
mic spiral, which may be on one hand 
an open few-coiled spiral, or on the 
other, like the circular ellipse, a figure 
indistinguishable from a circle. Now, 
give the geometer a circle and the 
circular ellipse and spiral, and he 
could not possibly distinguish one 
from the other, yet, closely as they 
resemble one another, and exactly as 
they may coincide, each has a distinct 
idea expressed in it, for the circle, 
ellipse and logarithmic spiral, are 
three totally different. curves generated 
in three different ways. If this be 
so, we might find two species varying 
in such a way that individuals from 
each might be found which were 
absolutely indistinguishable from one 
another. With Agassiz variation 
within certain limits would be one of 
the characteristics of any species. 
Darwinism is not proven. As for 
myself, I was brought up in the oppo- 
site belief. That is not proven ; but 
in the course of a critical study of 
several groups of the animal kingdom 
I have failed to find any facts which 
would lead me to accept Darwin's 
hypothesis. 

One must settle his belief in science 
as conscientiously as his religious be- 
lief. We may grow up in a certain 
creed and cling to that through life 
without ever examining into its truth. 
Thus I might be brought up a Roman 
Catholic, and if the question never 
asked itself of me as to whether that 



was the true road to heaven, I should, 
I doubt not, live and die in that faith. 
But unsettle my belief, or rather pre- 
judicCi for any creed, and send me 
adrift on the sea of doubt, and, exa- 
mining all creeds, I choose that which 
satisfies best my reason, and I may 
become so firmly convinced of the 
truth of that into which I find myself 
forced as to become thereafter an en- 
thusiast in its upholding. As a natu- 
ralist I am on the sea, but by the 
chart with which Agassiz, and Owen, 
and Dana, and Guyot have furnished 
me, I can make headway, and I think 
I see light ahead. Darwin's chart 
confuses me. I find myself drifting 
on unknown shoals. The stars group 
themselves differently and lead me 
astray, while my compass works un- 
easily. Others seem to steer by it — 
how is it that I cannot ? 

Jus: now, that Darwin is popular, 
among the general reading public, it 
must needs be that Agassiz should be 
unpopular. To one who knows inti- 
mately the latter, and the work he has 
done for science in America, there is 
something in the petty criticisms 
which are constantly appearing in the 
public prints which is rather inclined 
to excite one's pity for the shallow- 
ness of the critics than indignation at 
their uncalled-for attacks. 

Professor Agassiz is the most sin- 
cere believer in the existence of a 
God, and his whole life-aim has been 
to work out His great plan in crea- 
tion. He is noted for a wonder- 
fully intimate acquaintance with all 
branches of the animal kingdom, both 
living and fossil, and he has made ex- 
tensive contributions in all their de- 
partments. With a marvellously 
quick sight, an unequalled memory, 
and the rarest facility for generalizing 
his facts, to make himself master of a 
group of animals, is the work of only 
a few weeks. He was early im- 
pressed with the belief that species, 
and genera, and families, and orders, 
and classes have, in the animal king- 
dom, a real existence, and have only 
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a thought-zr^xiv/ ; and he has since 
questioned Nature untiringly and un- 
ceasingly to establish that belief. 

His creed, carefully weighed and 
attested by a mountain of evidence to 
him irresistible, he is as ready to 
battle for as is the divine to defend 
the tenets of his sect. If I mistake 
not, Agassiz's belief is a religious one. 
When he declares war against Dar- 
winism — war to the death — it is the 
declaration of one who feels his cause 
to be the cause of truth ; it is the 
declaration of a prince, and not the 
mere patriotic war-cry of the new 
recruit. 

Only the scientific man has any 
idea of the indebtedness of the world 
to Professor Agassiz in matters of sci- 
ence. Very few men have added 
more to science than he ; his writings 
are in themselves a library — and still 
new works come from his pen. 

Aside from this, America owes a 
deep debt to him for the immense 
impulse he has given to Natural His- 
tory studies here, and to the care with 
which he has fostered their cultivation. 
Apart from his own power of work 
he has an immense influence upon the 
minds that are brought under his 
training. He imbues every one with 
a genuine, ardent love for science for 
its own sake, he inculcates a spirit of 
self-sacrificing devotion to it, and in- 
fuses into the young naturalist an ardor 
and zeal which is truly Avonderful, 
and which seem to be but offshoots of 
his own. His teachings are so pure, 
and are permeated through and through 
with so noble a devotion for truth, so 
reverential a regard for nature because 
she is God, so overwhelming a sense 
of the littleness of our own efforts, 
and of the part which we play as 
translators, that the student who has 
had the privilege of sitting under his 
beautiful lectures, much as his princi- 
ples may have changed in after life, 
looks back to those lectures with that 
same filial regard that one looks back 
to the loving teaching we heard in 
our childhood from our mother's lips. 



And just as we feel through life the 
ever present influence of our mother's 
teaching, in like measure the naturalist 
educated under Professor Agassiz feels 
beneath him a firm foundation built for 
the rearing of a life-structure, albeit 
that structure may depart somewhat 
from the model which his master may 
have recommended. 

Professor Agassiz is growing old. 
His unswerving course in contending 
against the development theory is 
making him unpopular, and now-a-days 
it is, as I had almost szid, fashionable 
to denounce him, and occasionally 
we hear the opinion expressed that 
the great man on whose teachings we 
have so trustingly leaned, does not after 
all amount to much, and that these 
teachings are only broken reeds. Let 
us have fair, honest criticism of him 
and his works by those who have such 
an acquaintance with him and his 
doctrines as to be able to argue the 
question justly and intelligently. He 
does not pretend to be without fault. 
Professor Agassiz's life work is as 
yet unfinished, and many a noble pur- 
pose for the advancement of science 
is as yet in embryo. It does seem 
hard that in his declining years the 
helping hand should be withdrawn 
now that he needs it more than ever. 
I tell you that Agassiz will be missed 
when he is taken from us, for there 
is no one in America who promises 
to take his place and wield so great 
an influence for the advancement of 
science as he. 

Cave! — I do not think you would 
give a great deal of weight to the de- 
cisions of a neophyte in mathematical 
science, who, without any previous 
training in its rudiments, having only 
heard discussed the general results of 
important questions in the calculus, 
should expect to decide the point 
after a few days' survey of the subject, 
with no appeal to first principles. 
Well, that is just the way we come 
to conclusions on all matters, but 
sometimes to the student it does seem 
very ridiculous. Said one disputant 
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the other day, " people wi/I think 
about Darwinism and they w/// come 
to conclusions about it." Of course 
they will, but as only one man in a 
few thousand is a naturalist and really 



capable of weighing the evidence on 
one side and the other, the conclusion 
is often to the naturalist an interesting 
fion sequitur, 

C. F. Hartt. 



CONCERNING DOUBT. 
A Sermon by John W. Chad wick. 



"XXE that doubteth is damned, if 
JjL he eat," said the apostle Paul, 
not "he that doubteth is damned at any 
rate." There is a world-wide differ- 
ence between these two assertions. 
The first is true as Heaven ; the second 
is false as anything can be. And yet it 
is the key-note of unnumbered systems 
of theology. " He that believeth," 
cry these systems, "shall be saved." 
Of course therefore he that believeth 
not, and he that doubteth shall be 
damned. But if a man is saved by his 
belief, can the belief which has this 
saving energy be any merely intel- 
lectual assent to certain propositions, 
especially when these propositions are 
in no wise moral in their character. 
I am not more certain of anything, in 
my own mind, than that the New 
Testament writers did not inculcate 
any such horrible absurdity. How 
could they, seeing that they were 
simple, earnest men, not theologians. 
By belief Jesus and Paul meant faith. 
By faith they both meant character. 
That a man is saved by his character, 
this was the sum of their philosophy. 
But the theologians have assured us in 
their names that men are saved by their 
acceptance of certain propositions, 
whether they have been convinced of 
the truth of them or not ; as, for ex- 
ample, the puzzle of the Trinity, the 
doctrine of physical salvation by the 
blood of Christ, certain things about 
the Bible to the effect that it came 
down from Heaven like an aerolite. 



certain things about Jesus, as that he 
was God, or God and man, or some- 
thing between God and man, or any- 
thing but the purely human character 
which the record inadvertently bears 
witness to at every page. " To believe 
such things," cry forty thousand clergy- 
men in the United States alone, " is to 
be saved;" although nothing is more 
evident, than that a man may believe 
any one or all of these things, and lie 
and cheat and steal, abuse his wife, 
neglect his children, swindle his ser- 
vants and vote the wrong way inveter- 
ately and persistently as often as the 
election days come round. The ablest 
advocate of the Calvinistic scheme I 
ever met, was evidentlv as coarse and 
brutal morally as he was intellectually 
shrewd and keen. And he admitted 
that between his doctrines and his 
life there was no connecting link. 
But every one of us have known men 
and women who have believed these 
things with all their might, and yet 
their lives have been the purest of the 
pure, the truest of the true, and like 
fair trees, have blossomed sweetly 
forth on every side with fair humani- 
ties, and bent beneath a golden weight 
of love. But were they so because of 
their belief? No, but in spite of it. 
An earnest heart will neutralize in 
part the stupidest of creeds. But 
these very people, had their beliefs 
been as human as they were inhuman, 
their lives would have been much 
more sweet and strong. As, then, to 
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accept the creeds that are considered 
orthodox does imply salvation, so to 
reject them does not imply the oppo- 
site condition. He that doubteth is 
not necessarily damned. He may be 
but it will not be because he doubts. 

Again, what warrant have we for 
supposing that the laws which govern 
the reception of moral and spiritual 
truth differ so widely from the laws 
which govern other truth, for example, 
scientific or aesthetic truth. Why 
should there be a fixed amount in one 
case and not in the other. Evidently 
there is no reason, and history reveals 
that practically there has not been 
any such difl^crence as men fancy, 
and that he that doubted in one case 
has not been damned any more than 
he that doubted in another ; that moral 
and spiritual dissent has been just as 
necessary to human progress as scien- 
tific or aesthetic or political dissent ; 
aye, that, despite the creeds, it is the 
world's doubters, in whatever fields, 
that the world most richly loves; their 
names it is that time has blazoned on 
her scroll in brightest characters ; 
their memories have poets been most 
glad to sing ; their monuments the 
succeeding ages have built up with 
fondest reverence. At the bar of 
history the doubters certainly are not 
condemned. They are the choicest 
spirits of the race. 

In every realm except the highest, 
he that doubteth is not considered 
damned but blessed, even while he 
lives, of all whose blessings or whose 
curses stand for anything. But the 
great majority of men have frowned 
upon all doubters alike, whether the 
object of their doubts was an old form 
of religion or an old way of making 
files or picking cotton. The present 
age is praised continually as being 
pre-eminently the age of invention, 
but every new invention in its day 
has been received with execration. 
Here, said the majority, is a machine 
that can be managed by one man or 
two and do the work of ten or twenty 
or thirty or forty. The laboring man 



has always hated labor-saving machines, 
has always imagined that they take 
away his opportunity. The cotton- 
gin, the steam engine, the sewing 
machine, the loom, the type-setting 
machine, the mowing machine, all 
these inventions have been met with 
curses loud or deep, all their inventors 
have been covered with reproach. 
Only a few have seen that these ma- 
chines, by cheapening production, in- 
crease demand so rapidly that not only 
is there still work enough for all, but 
it is better paid. The English stock- 
ing weavers thought that it was all 
over with their trade when rome one 
dared to doubt whether the old ways 
of making stockings were the best 
that could be had ; and they cursed 
the doubter in proportion to their 
fear. But the event proved that stock- 
ings could be made so much more 
cheaply by the new machinery, that 
whereas the multitude had been going 
stockingless from sheer necessity, they 
now began to purchase; the demand 
exceeded the supply and wages rose 
and happiness increased. But so it has 
always been, and so no doubt it will be 
for a long time to come. The capa- 
city of labor-saving machinery in Eng- 
land several years ago was equal to 
six hundred million men, one man 
doing as much work as two hundred 
and fifty did half a century ago, 
and yet there is more labor and it 
is better paid than when there was 
no machinery at all. Blessed, then, 
and ever-blessing, has been the faith- 
ful doubter in the realm of skill, the 
man dissatisfied with the old ways of 
doing work, the man who doubts to 
some purpose whether God meant for 
us to work alone, whether we cannot 
hitch our wagons to a star, harness 
the Elements into our cars and make 
them draw us heavenward. Blessed 
indeed is every doubter of this sort, 
blest in his own contented heart, his 
own sweet consciousness of having 
done his best, whether he reach his 
goal or not ; blest thus at least even 
though cursed by those whom he 
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would serve ; blest thus and scattering 
blessings with his skillful hand into 
the lap of industry ; honor to all the 
doubters in the world of skill, the 
Watts, the Stevensons, the Howes and 
Wilsons, the Morses and the Fields, 
the Fultons and the Hoes ; though in 
their own time men account them 
'* smitten of God and afflicted," the 
nations of the earth will yet rise up 
and call them blessed. 

But very often he that doubts in 
such external things, wakes a respon- 
sive echo very soon in human hearts. 
The seed he plants grows rapidly and 
even while men say that it will never 
come to anything, its blossoms wave 
in air, its fruits drop down upon their 
senseless heads. In other things the 
growth is much more slow. In art, 
in politics, in morals and theolog/, he 
that doubteth whether there are not 
better things in store is very certain to be 
cursed by his own age, sometimes for 
long after. True, Garrison has received 
his honors on this side of the grave. 
Only thirty-two years ago a mob of 
" highly respectable gentlemen" drag- 
ged him about the streets of Boston 
with a rope about his waist, and were 
prevented only by their cowardice 
from putting it about his neek ; and 
now, as he sails away from out the 
harbor of that city, the loud-mouthed 
cannon thunder him applause, and 
words seem cheap when we would 
speak of all that he has done. Well 
did those say who pried into his sec- 
rets at the beginning of his great 
crusade, well did they say, he had " no 
visible auxiliary but a negro boy." 
No visible auxiliary, but the invisible 
God was at his back and touched his 
pen and strengthened his right arm. 
But greater men than Garrison have 
gone down into their graves with cur- 
ses thick upon them. 

And yet the verdict of the after-time 
has always been, '* Blessed are they 
that doubt for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven ; and theirs it is to bring it 
upon earjh." In his own time the 
poet who is bold enough to doubt 



whether he ought to go on writing the 
dear old strain, gets little praise and 
not a little scorn. Better, men say, to 
travel in the good old paths. But 
anon the new strain finds its way into 
the people's heart, and then the 
struggle is' to see who shall declare 
most forcibly the praise of those who 

" Were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea." 

Every Student of philosophy knows 
how Aristotle ruled the middle ages 
with a rod of iron. The authority of 
Jesus is not set up so confidently in 
religious matters now as the authority 
of Aristotle was in matters of philos- 
ophy five or six centuries ago. To 
deny Aristotle then, was an ofFence 
subjecting the offender to penalties 
scarcely less grievous than the denial 
of the Lord that Bought him would 
have been certain to provoke. The 
Greek philosopher monopolized all 
philosophical, as to-day the Hebrew 
saint monopolizes all spiritual truth. 
" He that doubteth Aristotle is dam- 
ned," was the verdict of the schools, and 
the church lent her thunders to enforce 
it. But how we reverence now the 
first who broke away from that author- 
ity, and in so doing were infinitely 
truer to their master than they could 
have been in any other way; for had 
not Aristotle himself been bold enough 
to doubt the perfect wisdom of his 
predecessors. 

In the same way false lovers of 
the Beautiful have played the part of 
old Procrustes with his iron bed; (he 
used to stretch his guests to suit the 
bed, or shorten them according as they 
fell short of or exceeded its dimen- 
sions.) So have the patrons of the 
various schools of art stretched the 
new artist on the iron bed of the past 
and the conventional, and stretched 
him out or clipped him off to suit their 
purposes. But as there came a time 
when our good Procrustes' guests took 
him in hand and served him as he had 
been serving every body else, there 
have been periods in art when men of 
great originality have tried their critics 
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and condemned them bv the verv 

m m 

Standards to which they made their 
fiilse appeal. For they have shown 
that the virtue of the past consisted in 
its originality, in its allegiance to the 
present that it was, not in its sub- 
serviency to a remoter past.- And so 
the world of art has had its doubting 
souls, its Turner and its Rubens, its 
Raphael and its Giotto, its Brunelleschi 
and its Michel Angelo. And for the 
very reason that thev doubted so 
courageously the world lifts up to them 
its great All hail ! 

But no class of doubters have in 
their own day been set aside so fiercely 
with the assurance, " He that doubteth 
is damned,*' as those whose doubts 
have touched upon prevailing creeds 
in morals and religion. ' For here the 
only presumption has not been, as in 
all the other cases, that the old is good 
enough, but it has been assumed that 
the religious doubter is necessarily en- 
listed in a war against Religion itself. 
But surely it is not so. The scientific 
doubter longs not more earnestly for 
a truer science, or the aesthetic doubter 
for a truer art, or the inventor for 
diviner skill, or the political reformer 
for benigner laws, than the religious 
doubter longs for a more generous 
synthesis of the finite and the infinite, 
the relations between God and man. 
ft has been truly said that the absence 
of MJJ sccptirism is the sure sign of an 
inferior type of character. Without 
doubting whether there is not some- 
thing better to be had, we cannot 
vilrflly HRniinilatc what we possess. 
KpllgioviN doubt in rooted in religious 
Ifiiih. |oh wMM the prince of doubters 
rtitd h11 \\\% other doubts were rooted 
in ihr triumphant faith that fairly 
lUMiilorrd him, << Shall not the Judge 
ol til! the cMrth do right?" a faith 
which, by the way, his never-doubting 
IrirntU were never troubled with. 
'I'hcy doubted nothing, not even 
whether it wan possible for God to 
be a liiir and a cheat. 

The aisurance, " he that doubt- 
eth in damned," has proved a very 



happy one for orthodoxy, but a 
verv sad one for the world. Men 
ask me why, if the old thoughts 
of God and man are false, they still 
hold such almost undivided sway ? I 
answer. Because the church has set a 
premium on ignorant assent, upon un- 
thinking, unintelligent acceptance of 
her so-called truth. That premium is 
everlasting bliss. The corresponding 
penalty is everlasting woe. Of course 
therefore no one will doubt unless he 
openly prefers going to hell to accept- 
ing dogmas so horrible. But this open 
preference requires some courage. 
Only now and then we find a man 
who has enough. But if the premium 
was the other way, or if (fhere was no 
premium at all, but men were left 
perfectly free to judge for themselves, 
if instead of always thundering *' He 
that doubteth is danmed !" the church 
should say, *• Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind," the fabric 
of ecclesiastical theology would be 
dissolved as rapidly as icebergs that 
have wandered into tropic seas. 

But while the doubter of the old 
theologies is accounted more accursed 
by his own time than any other, it is 
to such that History does its amplest 
justice in the end. After a time it is 
clearly seen that those who doubt 
most freely are those whose faith 
is sweetest and most strong. Parker 
was the greatest doubter of his time. 
So too he was the man of most exalted 
reverence and trust. It was the same 
with Channing, the same with Fox, 
the same with Luther, with Socrates, 
with Buddha, with Confucius ; and 
such another doubter as Jesus the world 
has never seen, nor such a boundless 
faith as his in God and man. But in 
their own time all of these great ones 
were devoted to the wrath of God. 
They doubted, and it followed that 
they were condemned. But so they 
were not at the bar of their own con- 
sciences. Blest above all men were 
they in their inmost hearts. They 
were so happy that they are certain 
of still being so wherever they may 
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be. No hell can rob such spirits of 
their joy. But history has ratified the 
feeling of their hearts. 

" The hooting mob of yesterday with silent awe 

return 
To glean up their scattered ashes into history^s 

golden urn." 

No, he that doubteth is not damned 
because he doubts. So that he doubts 
earnestly and honestly he is blessed 
among men. But he that doubteth is 
damned if be eat. Let this be insisted 
on. The doubter is not necessarily 
a sinner or a saint ; he may become 
a sinner by adhering to the state, the 
church, the system, the philosophy 
which he distrusts ; by living on as if 
he still had faith when all his faith is 
gone, by not openly transferring it to 
the objects where in his inmost heart 
he knows that it belongs. 

" The fault that saps the life 
Is doubt half crushed, half veiled ; the lip assent 
Which finds no echo in the heart of hearts." 

Suppose that Franklin, doubting if 
men knew all that they might know 
concerning electricity, had still refused 
to follow up his doubts to their solu- 
tion ; he would have illustrated Paul's 
assertion, *' He that doubteth is damn- 
ed if he eat." For what right had he, 
after he knew or thought he knew a 
place where the ripe fruit of knowledge 
could be found, to go on eating the 
husks of ancient ignorance, and offer- 
ing them to his fellow men. There 
is no condemnation lik;i the cry of a 
man's conscience saying to him, '* For 
shame !" and how that cry would 
have rung in Franklin's ears if he had 
been so recreant to his trust, and how 
the generations that now honor him 
would have gibbeted his memory. 
So with all great inventors and dis- 
coverers of the world. More than the 
accomplished facts for which they stand 
do we admire their faith and courage. 
We do not honor them because they 
doubted this or that, but because they 
were true to the doubts that were in 
them, because suspecting there was 
better food for men and women they 



would not eat of that which they had 
analysed and found to be unwholesome 
and impure. You read the story of 
Elias Howe a month or two ago in 
the Atlantic. Surely his faith was 
accounted unto him for righteousness 
as much as ever Abraham's. But if, 
after having doubted whether human 
fingers were the best sewing machine 
that could be had, he had gone on 
using them or advising other people 
to do so, can you imagine how in- 
finitely small he would have looked in 
his own eyes, and how the true dis- 
coverer that was sure to come sooner 
or later would have laughed at him 
for his timidity ? 

So with the men and women who 
from time to time have doubted 
whether all the resources of music, 
painting and sculpture were exhausted 
in the past. If, following up their 
doubts, they have ravished the whole 
world as Mozart did, as did Beethoven, 
with a new strain, with an unheard of 
melody, with combinations never be- 
fore dreamed of, or delighted it as 
Turner did with a new quality of art, 
or as Thorwaldsen did with a new 
revelation in the world of form, sweet 
has been the praise of their consciences, 
and sweet the after-praises of the 
world. But if they have been dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, and 
have gone on eating the meat offered 
to idols in antique temples, howso- 
ever beautiful, while more than half 
suspecting there was better to be had, 
we need not envy them the satisfac- 
tion which they felt, nor covet the ob- 
livion into which their names have 
sunk, never to be exhumed. 

And so it is in every sphere of life. 
Condemned is he of his own con- 
science, in history's impartial court, 
and in the presence of his God, to 
whom the vision of a better state, or 
church, or art, or poetry, or faith has 
come, and found him disobedient. 
And yet there have been many such 
for every one more brave. Their hell 
cannot be measured in its depth, save 
by the height of that great heaven that 
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receives the brave and true. Think 
of the heavenly satisfaction which a 
Channing won by being true^ and you 
can then imagine what eternal shame 
would have been his if he had played 
us false. Think of the joy that Luther 
must have had when, finding that the 
thin spoon- victuals of the mother 
church no longer strengthened him, 
he shut his mouth upon them and de- 
manded better food, and you can then 
imagine what a state his moral system 
would have been in if he had gone on 
in the old way, trying to believe that 
the old diet was sufficient. Or best 
of all, consider what great tides of 
happiness came into Jesus* soul and 
filled it more than full, to what rapture 
and what satisfaction he attained, by 
entertaining every doubt that came to 
him from God, and then you can 
imagine how he would have scorned 
himself if he had put aside the bread 
of life so freely offered him, and been 
content with eating such poor crumbs 
as Moses or Isaiah had let fall. Bv 
measuring the light that he has shed 
upon the world by being so trans- 
parent to the truth, we can discover 
what a fearful shadow he would other- 
wise have cast. 

And now perhaps no class that I 
have named includes your case or 
mine. But there is a class that does. 
To every one of us there comes at 
times a doubt whether the lives that 
we are living are the best that we can 
live. At such times the young man 
asks himself if he cannot be a little or 
a good deal nobler than he is, and the 
young woman sees a vision of such 
sweet and perfect womanhood as 
makes her actual self seem almost 
pitiful ; the husband catches glimpses 
of the true idea of a home, the wife 



sees for a moment in its rounded beauty 
God's thought of what a wife should 
be. Whence come these thoughts it 
matters not to say ; for wherever else 
they come from they are certainly 
from God. Alas for us if, having 
known their sweetness, we still go on 
living the mean old life, instead of 
putting on the new. Alas for us if 
knowing that there is bread of life in 
store for every one of us, we still re- 
fuse its heavenly sustenance. Why 
longer feed upon the meat that we 
have offered to the idols of a past that 
we no longer worship. For then, 
more sadly than in any other way, do 
we become amenable to Paul's decision, 
'< He that doubteth is damned, if he 
eat." Doubt we may; doubt every 
true man must, of many things. But 
doubt is condemnation only when we 
scorn to listen to its voice. So listen- 
ing it will lead us ever to fresh fields 
and pastures new and out of every 
wilderness '* into the new, firm lands 
of faith that are beyond." 

" You tell me, doubt is Devil born. 

One indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first 

Rut ever strove to make it true. 

Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them : thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own, 

And Power was with him in the night. 
That make the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, * 

But in the darkness and the cloud." 
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THOU 'rt come, fair moon ! Oh long it seems. 
Since thy soft light last on me fell : 
Thou *rt come, with gentle, loving beams, 
To soothe me in my lonely cell. 

The gleam thou sheddest on these walls. 
Wears the same brilliant, silvery light. 

As when, in happy boyhood's halls, 
I danced amid thy beams so bright. 

Though on my brow the mark is set 
That shuts me out from human gaze, 

I 've that within my seared heart yet 
Which melts beneath thy soothing rays. 

I 've loved thee since that beauteous night. 

When in my mother's arms I lay. 
And clapped my hands with wild delight. 

To see the clouds around thee play. 

To thee my mother raised her eyes, 

Then cast them on her child again, 
A tear fell on my face — " The skies, 

I lisped, " have sent a drop of rain ! 
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Well I remember how she pressed 
To her fair bosom my frail form. 

And said, " My child, may thou be blessed. 
To know through life no ruder storm." 

No ruder storm ! Ah, tempests wild 
Have well-nigh shattered my life-bark : 

Those rays which shone on the pure child. 
Now reach his prison drear and dark. 

Methinks my mother's spirit sends 
These ministers of peace and love. 

To fill my mind with thoughts that tend 
To raise it this sad state above. 

To plant within the captive's breast 

The hope which chains cannot destroy ; 

To speak of Heaven, and God, and rest. 
Of pardoned sins and endless joy. 
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** To the law and to the testimony ; if they 
speak not according to this word, /'/ is because 
there is no light in them." — Isaiah, viii. 20. 



THAT our Savior's own faith in 
the resurrection of the human 
soul did not need any direct proof, 
we have abundant evidence. The 
verse in the 2nd Epistle to Timothy, 
which says that the ''appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, has brought 
life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel," need be no stumbling- 
block in this respect to the devout 
believer, for a proper translation of 
this passage would read, " hath shed 
light on this life and the life to come 
by his Gospel," or as the Septuagint 
has it, has made them both "glorious" 
by his " glad tidings." His direct 
promise to his followers, " I go that 
I may prepare a place for you " — or 
" that I may open the way for you," 
does not express a more definite faith 
than the allusion to Moses in Luke 
20. " The dead are the children of 
God," he says, "being the children of 
the resurrection. Now that the dead 
are raised even Moses showed at 
the bush, when he called the Lord 
the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob, for 
he is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living." This important passage 
has a double significance, — for those 
who are humbly seeking the truth. 
It shows not only that a well-defined 
faith in the resurrection was as old as 
the time of the Exodus,-but that the 
words ^hich Moses himself ascribes 
to Jehovah were in fact his own, spo- 
ken from his human perception of 
God,— or at least that they were so 
in the estimate of Jesus. Had it not 
been so, our Savior would hardly have 
refrained from saying, " for that the 
dead are raised even God showed to 
Moses at the bush." 



If we were to receive the Gospel 
story without exercising a rational 
judgment, we might imagine that 
Christ was constantly prophesying 
his own resurrection, -but the few 
passages which we find to that effect 
were evidently colored by the general 
faith in it after it was supposed to 
have taken place. Had he foretold 
it, his mother, the women who went 
to embalm him, the disciples them- 
selves, would have been on the watch 
for it. Had he believed it, he 
could not have refrained from com- 
forting them with the promise as he 
hung on the cross, — but we think 
there is no direct evidence that Christ 
anticipated resurrection for himself, 
other than that which awaits every 
human soul, when it becomes as he 
said *' the child of God " after death, 
" being as the angels." On the other 
hand, we have the most direct evi- 
dence that he expected to die upon 
the cross, and pass immediately into 
another world. 

He had often spoken to his disciples, 
and he did in his last hours, of the 
eternal life they were to have in him. 
But we must translate this as we do 
the word everlasting, where it relates 
to punishment. It was the life of the 
soul, as distinguished from that of the 
body, and we best express it by our 
word spiritual, — it might or might 
not be a life beyond the grave. Our 
Savior goes on to tell us in what this 
eternal life consists,-it is the knowing 
of God himself the " only true God," 
and Christ himself as a teacher come 
from him. 

The agony of Christ appeals to 
every fibre of our humanity. It pro- 
ceeded doubtless from a double cause, 
— from his outraged and wounded nat- 
ural affection, and from the intense 
desire, — a desire felt before him by 
Moses and Elias, — to finish the work 
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given him to do. To die, just when 
it seemed as if his life was to bear 
fruity was almost impossible. At 
moments it must have appeared to 
him that if he could live a very little 
longer all would come right. Could 
he be expected to see that death 
would really accomplish more than 
life ? He saw it perhaps when, after 
the spiritual ministry which they 
recorded but did not see, he went to 
wake his sleeping disciples ; — disci- 
ples utterly unconscious till then of 
his hour of pain. 

They accused him on' his trial, of 
having promised to build up a temple 
in three days, — but even then, under 
pressure of the court, the witnesses 
did not agree, so we must leave the 
whole story on one side. Judas had 
relied on our Savior's miraculous 
power to the very last, and when he 
came to understand that it was really 
to death that he had delivered him, 
he could not be comforted. If there 
was any such power, why should the 
Christ not use it, to save himself and 
secure the faith of men ? So thought 
the mocking crowd, who passed him 
as he hung helpless on the cross. 
*' He saved others, himself he cannot 
save !'* '* Descend now from the 
cross, that we may see and believe !" 
but he hung there, speechless, agon- 
ized, yet full even then of a divine 
peace. 

Tender consideration for others 
marked this last hour. We recognize 
the Jesus whom we know, when he 
says to the thief, " This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise." It is 
evident, then, is it not, that o\^x Sa- 
vior expected death, and to pass from 
death at once into blessedness ? He 
turned also to his mother, — Joseph 
must have been dead, — and with a 
few words commended the two whom 
he loved best on earth to each other's 
keeping. 

When he gave up the ghost, we 
are told that darkness covered the 
earth for the space of three hours. 
Phlegon of Tralles, the freedman of 



Hadrian, preserves a record of a co- 
incident and total eclipse of the sun, 
which, if as intense as he describes it 
in Bithynia must have been intense 
also in Palestine. John who ^* saw 
all these things," who " bare record," 
and who affirms that his <' record is 
true," — makes no mention of the 
darkness, or the supernatural horrors. 
The mind of the beloved disciple 
would have been too much exercised 
with his own and Mary's grief, to 
take much note of a natural occur- 
rence. On the other hand, it would 
have faithfully recorded any thing 
supernatural. Before proceeding far- 
ther with the story of Jesus, let us 
consider the subject of crucifixion by 
itself. We are so accustomed to 
think of it in connection with our Sa- 
vior, that it sometimes seems as if no 
other person had ever been crucified ; 
but even women bore the tortures of 
this mode of death for hours and days. 
Men were known to linger under it 
:n some cases for three days, sinking 
at last under starvation and nervous 
paralysis. A friend of Josephus was 
taken from the cross and restored to 
life. In the reign of Louis XV, 
women among the Convulsionnaires 
underwent this punishment fifteen or 
twenty times, remaining on the cross 
each time from two to three hours. 
Out of pure humanity, the guard were 
in the habit of offering an opiate to 
the sufferer, which dulled the sense 
of pain, yet had a tendency to prolong 
life. .The legs were generally bro- 
ken, and the side sometimes pierced 
to expedite death. 

Now we can never imagine Jesus 
to be of any but the most sensitive 
organization. He had suffered great 
excitement of mind and fatigue of 
body before his trial, and at last sank 
under the customary weight of his 
own cross. He refused the opiate 
with a serene dignity which belonged 
to his character, and we are expressly 
told that his legs were not broken. 
They thought him dead. A soldier 
thrubt a \anct \tvXo \i\% %\^^ a.^ 'srr. \S. 
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•he moved, — that was all. Blood and 
water issues from many wounds, and 
no one at that moment would have 
been critical as to the exact nature of 
the discharge. We may imagine then, 
that our Savior sank very soon into a 
state of unconsciousness, and was, 
without any real death, taken down 
and laid away with almost unseemly 
haste, the next day being the Sab- 
bath. John, who '• saw all^^ tells us 
of the myrrh and aloes brought by 
Nicodemus, but says not one word 
ofthe guard about the tomb. Neither 
Mark nor Luke make any mention of 
it in their gospels. Matthew tells it 
in the same spirit which recorded the 
story of the Magi and the shepherds. 
To his mind it evidently makes assu- 
rance doubly sure. What would we 
not give to understand all that passed 
in the sepulchre that night, — who 
came first with the close of the Sab- 
bath, between Saturday night and 
Sunday morning, and coming, found 
that the tonic power of the aloes and 
myrrh, aided by the fresh air which 
swept into the sepulchre when the 
stone was rolled away, had brought 
movement to that prostrate form, a 
quiver to those silent lips? Are we 
likely to be wrong, if we think that 
it was he who stood back without the 
sepulchre, and let Simon Peter enter, 
when the women called him ? Was 
it not John who was at hand to assist 
his master, and who came back, half 
frightened lest some evil had befallen 
when he heard the confused §tory of 
the women ? 

However that may have been, 
when the women came in the dusk 
of early dawn, some one had been 
there, for the stone was already rolled 
back from the cave. From the bro- 
ken and confused stories, representing 
doubtless some startling fact, we 
gather that Jesus had not yet left the 
cave, nor been furnished with warm- 
er clothing than the "fine linen" 
which Joseph had wrapped about his 
body. 

To the hundred pounds of myrrh 



and aloes, folded into his shroud by 
Nicodemus, they would now have ad- 
ded fragrant spices; but the white 
robe had been thrown off, and the 
napkin, laid about the beloved head, 
dimly glimmered through the dark. 
A voice, faint with pain and fasting 
asked why they wept, and proclaimed 
the news. 

What wonder that they did not 
recognize it, fancied that it might, 
nay, that it must be an angel's — that 
the voice without the entrance was 
supposed to come from within? It 
was not till his lips uttered the fami- 
liar name of " Mary !" that she knew 
the voice of Jesus. 

It seems to us that the first thing 
which Jesus desired, was to prevent 
any misunderstanding of the fact. 
" Go tell them that I am not yet ascen- 
ded to my Father," but tell them that 
I am about to ascend " to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your 
God!" The women went to the 
disciples, but they heard the story as 
if it were an idle tale, they believed 
not, and the first who seemed to yield 
to the evidence was John, who '* saw 
all," and who had been trusted with 
our Savior's last will. No one but 
garrulous Matthew has anything to 
say here about the guard. " Touch 
me not !" our Savior had said to Mary, 
when she was about to worship him 
as an ascended soul, — "Touch me 
not !" — and then, as if to avoid any 
possibility of a popular excitement, 
he appointed a meeting with his dis- 
ciples far away in Galilee. Luke 
tells us of a rumor that he appeared 
unto some of them as they walked to 
Emmaus, and was recognized as he 
broke bread vvhen they sat at table ;- 
but John, who says distinctly that he 
" saw all," and who was no more 
likely than Mary herself to lose sight 
of him at this time, — does not allude 
to it, but allows us to suppose that 
Jesus spent the day in reinforcing his 
strength rather than walking out to 
Emmaus. Somewhat refreshed, we 
may therefore suppose him, by the 
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secret care of those who loved him, 
when at nightfall, the doors being 
shut for fear of the Jews, he came 
once more and stood among them. 
Terrified and affrighted, they sup- 
posed him to be a spirit, but he said, 
" A spirit hath not flesh and blood 
as ye see me have. It is I, myself," 
and then still farther to convince 
them, he ate of the broiled fish and 
the fresh honey. John says nothing 
of the " opening of the Scripture," 
which he would have been the very 
first to recall if our Savior had at- 
tempted any exposition. He records 
instead the doubt of Thomas, the 
pains our Savior took to convince 
him that he was still in the flesh, and 
the sad, loving reproach, " Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed!" Oh, where have 
we been gazing in our stupid wonder, 
that we have not taken in the true 
sense of this whole scene ? Our Sa- 
vior was never recognized in Jeru- 
salem after this interview with 
Thomas. How long might be the 
interval which his exhausted frame 
required, before he could follow his 
disciples into Galilee, we do not 
know, for there is no dependence to 
be placed upon the " forty days " of 
the 1st chapter of Acts, nor the con- 
versations recorded there. Luke cer- 
tainly was not present at them. 
John, who *' saw all," does not allude 
to them. It is not likely that John 
was parted from Jesus, but when the 
end of his time drew near, he kept 
his promise to the twelve. They 
had been fishing fruitlessly all night, 
and in the morning Jesus came, evi- 
dently with John, and stood by the 
shore, — only the third time, John 
says, that he had been seen by them, 
— not only the third, but also the last. 
After they had dined, he said a few 
comforting words to the hot-headed 
Peter, talked with him in a way he 
did not understand about John, and 
then, '' was parted from them." The 
words spoken concerning John have 
remained an enigma for eighteen hun- 



dred years. Our difficulty in dealing 
with them arises from the fact that 
we suppose them to be recorded by 
John himself, but if we felt at liberty 
to change one little word, and read, 
" If I will that he tarry until I go, 
what is that to thee ?" would it not 
all be plain ? The words would refer 
to that personal ministry which our 
Savior had a right to require of him 
who had " lain in his bosom." 

We must remember that no record 
of our Savior's words was ever made, 
so far as we know, in the dialect he 
was accustomed to use. Jesus did 
not speak pure Hebrew, but some- 
thing so different from it, that, when 
Peter denied him, the Jewish maid 
answered, — ''Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee !" It is not presuming too much 
under the circumstances, to suppose 
that the point of the words concern- 
ing John was dropped between the 
spoken Aramaic and the written 
Greek, — even if it were in the begin- 
ning verbally preserved. 

John, beloved and trusted, tells us 
not one word of the marvelous ascen- 
sion, a rumor of which just reached 
Mark and Luke, but which Matthew 
somehow missed. John, probably 
knew where the body of the Lord 
was laid, yet found it needful in later 
times to carry the secret with him to 
his grave. Do we not feel, however, 
that the peaceful intercourse of those 
last, sad hours, the following to the 
isolated grave, stamped indelibly the 
tender character of the beloved disci- 
ple ? We have three Epistles written 
by John. Read them carefully, and 
you will find in them no trace of the 
old superstition. There is no word 
of miracle, nothing about the raising 
of the dead (at the time of the cruci- 
fixion), the resurrection or the ascen- 
sion ; yet if John had seen these mar- 
vels he must have recorded them. 
On the other hand, the Acts of the 
Apostles, written by Luke, who heard 
the rumors and had no personal inter- 
course with Christ, are so permeated 
with a supwauXAOM^ %^vt\x., x^-ax ^^-^ 
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are small comfort to the Christians of 
the nineteenth century, and are pro- 
bably less read than any other portion 
of the New Testament. 

Does this statement pain any lov- 
ing soul ? Is it not more painful to 
believe of our Savior any thing that 
was not true, — not to know him, not 
to listen when He says, ** I am not 
yet ascended to my Father," 

Has it been customary to say that 
the church of the early Christians 
rested on the fact of the miraculous 
resurrection ? Certainly Paul believed 
in it, but may not the first impulse 
have been given by that faith of 
Christ's own soul which never 
wavered, which looked back to Moses, 
and forward to God ? 

Let those who are curious in such 
matters trace the likeness between the 
life of Moses and the life of Jesus, 
as it has been customary to trace that 
between Elias and John the Baptist. 
They will find that the destiny of 
these two was especially alike in this, 
— that they spent their lives in wrest- 
ling with the idolatrous superstitions 
of their own followers, and went 
alone to untended graves, that no un- 
worthy honors might be paid to them 
in their last resting-place. Yet of the 
greatest and best, of him who told 
the whole stoiy to his disciples when 
he told them the parable of the temp- 
tation, — men have dared to say, ** He 
was mistaken, he exaggerated his own 
mission and powers !" 

Is it not evident that if Jesus rose 
he rose in the fleshy although for some 
cause evident enough in view of the 
facts, so much changed that he Was 
recognized with difficulty ? Of what 
avail was a resurrection in the flesh. 



to those of us who believe only in the 
resurrection of the spirit ? Is it not 
clear that no such marvel would ever 
have been wrought unless the salva- 
tion of mankind depended on its being 
understood and believed ? 

In that case would not God have 
made the marvel clear and have pre- 
served the evidence ? 

As it is, not only Jesus, but John 
and every eye-witness must have failed 
in duty, if the fact could ever have 
been established. 

Is it not easier to believe the story 
as we have told it? That Jesus 
should work miracles, or have mira- 
cles worked upon him, only put him 
in the Jewish mind upon the level of 
'* Moses and the prophets," There 
was that in his life and destiny which 
lifted him far above them all. 

By the manner in which Jesus re- 
fers to Moses in the parable of Laza- 
rus and Dives, we can see that he 
believed that the first great prophet 
had taught, not only the resurrection 
from the dead, but the certainty of 
future retribution. To our thinking 
Jesus decisively pronounced his own 
estimate of this very question, when 
he said, *' If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither would they 
believe though one rose from the dead,*^ 
And why should any one rise, except 
that they might believe ? 



Note. — Of these two articles it is only neces- 
sary to say, that they were written many years 
ago, by a purely English scholar, who did not 
believe the Gospel of St. John to be an •* his- 
torical romance,'* — but accepted the whole 
New Testament only so far as it was consis- 
tent and rational, and without knowledge of 
or reference to, any foreign criticisms. 
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A Discourse delivered by John J. Merritt, at Friends^ Meeting House on Scher- 
merborn Street, Brooklyn, First-day morning, 6tb mo,, \6th, 1867. 



" Hearken unto me ye that follow after 
righteousness, ye that seek the Lord ; look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence ye are digged." 



THERE is sometimes an advantage 
to be realized even spiritually 
through tracing our present condition 
of thought, and action, and belief, 
as far as we can do it, back to the 
sources of its origin. Although doing 
it may not effect an immediate change 
in our position-it may enable us more 
fully to define and understand it, and 
when changes shall occur it may aid 
us in giving them a right direction. 

We shall the better appreciate the 
varying pathway which is being trav- 
elled by ourselves, as also what was 
that of our predecessors, and perhaps 
the more fully recognize the Light 
by which we should be guided in our 
journey through life, and the princi- 
ples by which we should be governed. 
Such an examination then is not one 
of idle curiosity merely, for it may 
prove greatly beneficial ; and it was 
probably with such a view that the 
prophet addressed himself to the weli- 
disposed of his day, to those who fol- 
lowed after righteousness — who were 
seeking the Lord. And I would now 
in like manner call upon such, though 
on the present occasion restricting 
myself to the loudest of our religious 
professors — those calling themselves 
Christians, to look with reference to 
the religious faith or belief which is 
held by them, to the rock whence 
they are hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence they are digged. And 
such an examination by professed 
christians would necessarilv lead them 
to what are called the blessed scrip- 
tures as furnishing the material or 
physical portion of their faith, for in 
the language of Jesus, the asserted 



father of this faith — " these are they 
which testify of me," and it is there- 
fore upon these that the Christian's 
faith is founded. If there were no 
Scriptures there could be no sectarian 
Christianity, and the faith which such 
sectarians are professing may therefore 
truly be called a Bible faith. The 
evangelical Christianity which is 
being contended for around us, claims 
to be the religion taught in the Bible 
by Jesus of Nazareth and the so-called 
evangelists. The very name it is as- 
suming points us unto this origin, and 
with evangelical Christians the '*Thus 
saith the Lord" of an undisputed text 
of Scripture, is deemed a sufficient 
answer to the well considered doubts 
of any Thomas, and the deep convic- 
tions of the most sincere though 
reason-guided heretic. 

And these Scriptures through which 
the gospel is received by us, are ac- 
cepted as a whole as being divinely 
inspired throughout their every page, 
and every incident narrated in them 
is therefore held to be a necessary 
link in the chain of our salvation. 
The Old Testament writings are es- 
pecially confirmed through having 
been endorsed by Jesus himself when 
he told those whom he was inviting 
to become his disciples, to search 
them — for he must have referred to 
these alone, as the New were not 
then in existence, and we do not find 
that he ever directed such searchers 
anywhere else for testimony concern- 
ing himself. 

It would therefore seem that, the 
New is to be esteemed more especi- 
ally as a supplement to the Old, as 
containing a record of the fulfilment 
of its prophecies, and the perfecting 
of the objects of the law, and that 
these — both the old and the new — 
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are therefore so interwoven with each 
other, that they must stand or fall 
together. The Mosaic law is claimed 
to have been a precedent part of the 
Gospel, to have been as a schoolmas- 
ter to lead unto Christ : and if, as the 
crowning perfection of the Law, we 
would trace the Gospel to its source, 
we must go back at least to the origin 
of the Law — as it is through this and 
the record of the Scriptures that 
Christianity exists. And as I have 
already said they are accepted as a 
whole. Adam, with his original sin 
tainting the atmosphere of the Uni- 
verse with death through all succeed- 
ing time, is as much a portion of the 
Christian's faith as is Jesus with his 
cross on Calvary. Moses and Elias, 
the one as the propounder, the other 
as the most zealous advocate of the 
law, appeared with Jesus in his trans- 
figuration on the Mount, thus connect- 
ing the whole as one, and the 
Christian's scheme of salvation in- 
cludes these, and is claimed to be a 
unit, originating with the better part 
of God. It is then in or through 
this Mosaic law as a divinely instituted 
one that Christians — Gentiles as they 
are — ^must seek the rock whence they 
are hewn, and I am constrained to 
believe from the connections here 
indicated that amid the brick exactions 
of the Egyptians, and the clay banks 
of Egypt, they will now find the hole 
of the pit whence they are digged. 
If we would come to a rational con- 
clusion in any matter which is being 
examined by us we must examine it 
rationally, and it is in this way that 
I now intend looking at this matter. 
It seems to me that in all cases, where 
well understood and natural causes 
are present which would be sufficient 
to produce the results claimed to have 
been realized, we are bound to accept 
them as being the real causes, to the 
exclusion of whatever else may be 
claimed as being such, if so extra- 
ordinary as to require to be regarded 
as supernatural. And 1 believe the 
inception of the Mosaic Law admits 



of such an explanation of it. What 
were the circumstances under which 
this Law was received by the Jews ? 
They had passed two hundred and 
fifteen years in the land of Egypt, 
and .during nearly the whole period 
were in the position of the most de- 
grading bondage. They were so des- 
pised when they first went to Egypt 
— being forced into it by famine — that 
the Egyptians, hungry as they them- 
selves were, would not eat bread with 
them. Their occupation — they being 
at this time a single family — was that 
of shepherds or herdsmen, an em- 
ployment which was held to be an 
abomination in Egypt, where their 
cattle were regarded as sacred, many 
of them being worshipped as gods. 
The religion of the common people 
of Egypt at the time of the sojourning 
of the Jews among them, was that of 
Pantheism. They worshipped almost 
everything animate and inanimate. 
Some things through Fear, as croco- 
diles and serpents, and others through 
Love, because of their usefulness to 
them. The Jews were among the 
commonest of these people, and what- 
ever may have been their religion 
when they entered Egypt, their form 
of worship seems to have been no ex- 
ception to that of the lowest of their 
masters at the time of their leaving. 

The Egyptians were divided into 
two principal classes. The royal 
family, the nobility and priests form- 
ing one class, and the remainder of 
the people another, and upon this 
latter class was enjoined the worship 
of a multitude of gods. There was 
a higher worship which included but 
one God and was perhaps interdicted 
to these, but was professed and enjoyed 
by the higher class, and among the 
religious ceremonies was the rite of 
circumcision, which appears to have 
pertained exclusively unto these latter, 
though being fully assumed by the 
Jews when the opportunity was affor- 
ded them, it was afterwards claimed 
by them as having directly originated 
with their father. Moses, though of 
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Hebrew parentage, was adopted into 
the family p^ Pharaoh, and was there- 
fore trained in the highest learning 
and rfeligion of the Egyptians, and 
without reference to its origin had 
undoubtedly been subjected to this 
rite, and was therefore himself per- 
sonally acquainted with it. 

Under such circumstances, having 
long witnessed the oppression of his 
people, and when an exile from his 
country through an effort which had 
been made by him on behalf of one 
of them, we are told in the figurative 
language of the East — that the Lord 
commanded him to return to Egypt 
for the deliverance of his people, and 
that afterwards he met him and sought 
to kill him because of his unwilling- 
ness to yield to the requirement. 
This is now unusual language, but the 
circumstance narrated is not an unfa- 
miliar one to us. Strong men with 
single purposes sometimes feel that 
God through these would kill them 
if they failed to promote them. Such 
were Benjamin Lundy, William Lloyd 
Garrison and John Brown. Their 
lives were wrapped up in a single idea, 
and they believed that they could not 
live without yielding to it. Moses 
yielded and went, and to promote the 
object of his going he exhibited what 
seems to have been some surprising 
feats of jugglery or magic, though 
these were almost rivalled by the 
Egpytian magicians. He also availed 
himself of the appearance of various 
annoying inflictions which, though in- 
cidental to the country where they 
occurred, were so accumulated as to 
be regarded by some as supernatural, 
and others as contagiously resulting 
from the vicious habits and associa- 
tions of these Jewish slaves. Under 
a false pretense he finally succeeded 
in obtaining leave of temporary ab- 
sence for them, and with the plunder 
which they secured by borrowing of 
whoever would lend to them, they 
marched into the wilderness, and 
became in their own estimation God's 
peculiar people. They were however 



a blight and a terror to all with whom 
they came in contact, for almost with- 
out exception they robbed and mur- 
dered whenever they had the power. 

Judging of them from their recorded 
surroundings, we cannot conceive of 
a more degraded and diabolical mass 
of humanity than this must have been 
which gathered under the banner of 
Moses. They were leprous and 
polluted, physically and morally. If 
they were to be preserved from per- 
ishing through their own festering 
corruptions, it became a necessity 
with Moses to bring this mass into 
order and under discipline, and it 
would seem that opening to them 
with reference to their moral condition 
the higher law of the Egyptians in 
which he had been educated would 
be the method which would be first 
suggested unto him either by reason, 
or if you choose by any higher inspira- 
tion. And yet a reform in their religious 
or moral condition was not in itself 
sufiicient. Their habits were such 
that very much in addition required 
to be enjoined to secure even decency, 
cleanliness and healthfulness. We 
need not therefore be surprised that 
a very large portion of the Law is 
purely sanitary and devoted to the 
physical purification of those to whojn 
it was applicable, even descending to 
almost disgusting details — details which 
would certainly have been avoided 
but for the necessity of referring to 
them. This combined law was so 
much in advance of what had before 
been known and practised by them, 
that a skilful presentation of it, in 
combination with the unfamiliar nat- 
ural phenomena which was transpir- 
ing around them, would itself, to such 
uncultivated minds, readily suggest 
the idea of its being superhuman and 
divine. And Moses was not peculiar 
or original in taking advantage of their 
feeling in this direction. 

Kings now claim to rule by a 
divine right ; and it has ever been 
the practice of all law-givers to in- 
voke and assen iVve «i^^TCiN?i\ vcA -ix^^ 
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of the gods in establishing the laws 
which were being instituted by them, 
and when their laws are good, I do 
not dispute their being divinely aided. 
But the degraded Jews — more super- 
stitious than most others — did not 
stop here. Not only on this occasion, 
but throughout their whole history, 
they had superstitious observances 
through which they believed they 
could inform themselves of the de- 
signs of their God when they pro- 
fessed but one, and of their gods 
when they had many. The Chris- 
tian world is annoyed by what it 
terms scepticism, but there was no- 
thing of this kind among these Jews. 
They were exceedingly liberal be- 
lievers. They believed in magic, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, sorcery, as- 
trology, divination, and I might sum 
it all up by adding deviltry. And 
they were exceedingly tenacious of 
their belief. It required all the 
energy of Moses, aided by their 
superstitious belief in him, and backed 
up by the slaying of thousands by the 
swords of the Levites (so many as to 
amount to a large percentage of their 
whole population), to induce them to 
relinquish the gods that they had 
known in Egypt, and substitute the 
one God whom Moses presented to 
them. And then they endowed Him 
with some of the characteristics of 
their Egyptian gods. They did not 
believe him to be wholly invisible, 
thinking they could see him in his 
lightnings, and that in the thunders 
they heard his voice ; and these 
made them afraid (thunders were 
called in the Hebrew the voices of 
God), From the very commence- 
ment of their history their reception 
of this God was no better than a 
constrained one. 

During the brief absence of Moses, 
how promptly they returned to their 
Egyptian habits, and rejoiced in wor- 
shipping the golden calf which had 
been set up by them ; and though 
Moses, on his return, destroyed this, 
he was afterwards compelled to yield 



to their murmuring, and, in compli- 
ance with their Egyptian notions, set 
up a brazen serpent, that looking 
upon it might heal those who they 
supposed would otherwise die ! 

The Scriptural account of Moses, 
and the inception of his law, is an 
exceedingly emasculated one, in re- 
gard to its supernatural embellish- 
ments, as compared with some other 
ancient Hebrew writings, which are 
far richer in wonders and miracles. 
I have here, however, in presenting 
you with its outlines, divested it of 
what had been retained of these ; and 
in doing this I am doing what wc are 
practising with all other historical 
records which are received as truth- 
ful : accepting what accords with our 
own experiences and is sustained by the 
circumstances under which it is present- 
ed, and rejecting as fable or exaggera- 
tion the improbable and the unnatural. 

I believe we shall never arrive at 
the truth in the Scriptures until we 
can permit ourselves thus to examine 
them ; and there is no sacrilege in 
our doing so. We are calling them 
holy, but they are not properly called 
so. Morality pertains only to con- 
sciousness, and holiness so entirely 
refers to morals that it can only exist 
in connection with consciousness ; 
and this has long been claimed by us. 
The Roman Catholics believe in and 
the Bible tells us of holy water, but 
we reject the idea. With us there is 
no holiness or unholiness in any un- 
conscious material things, be they 
crosses, beads, pictures, feasts, sab- 
baths, places, or books. There is 
neither holiness, nor profanity, or 
spiritual defilement in anything which 
is without a conscious will. We 
must therefore alone seek in the con- 
scious heart for sanctity and holiness. 
And if Christianity is to be sustained 
and established through the Scrip- 
tures, and by a recognition of Judaism, 
as having been divinely instituted as 
its precursor, the hole of the pit 
whence Christians are digged is a 
deplorably dark one. 
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And how miserable in regard to 
morals is the detail upon which such 
are relying. The genealogies of 
Matthew and of Luke show to us on 
both sides of the Law that the de- 
baucheries of Tamar, of Ruth, and of 
Bathsheba, by Judah, Boaz, and David, 
were necessary links in the chain by 
which these promises of salvation are 
secured unto us, and that though ille- 
gitimacy was not the rule by means 
of which its attainment became a pos- 
sibility, it was no unfrequent excep- 
tion to it. Unrestricted to even pre- 
tended innocency, not only pleasur- 
able indulgences involving the grossest 
licentiousness, but the exercise of the 
wickedest cruelty, seem to have been 
essentials in perfecting a scheme pro- 
fessedly devised in Infinite wisdom 
for the salvation of man from sin, and 
yet not from all sin, but only from 
the. effects of a solitary sin. All this 
vicious machinery is called into action 
to restore the man of to-day (con- 
demned to a far worse punishment 
than death itself, without any trans- 
gression on his part) to the condition 
of acceptance which he was formed to 
occupy, and from which it is claimed 
that he has fallen through the dis- 
obedience of one for whose conduct 
we are no more responsible than we 
are for that of tfie God who alike 
formed him and ourselves ! And this 
restoration is claimed to have been 
effected unto all believers, with no 
other merit than their belief — through 
the merits and sufferings of an inno- 
cent, half-human, wholly Divine in- 
dividual' (for the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt in him bodily), who fur- 
nished the means of such salvation 
through being himself horribly cruci- 
fied to death by the wicked Jews ! 

The whole scheme is so repugnant 
to the commonest principles of justice 
that, were the devising of it ascribed 
to the fabled prince of darkness as the 
father of all wickedness, instead of to 
the God of light and truth, it would 
furnish such evidence of the existence 
of Infinite Depravity as would be 



almost overwhelming to any who doubt 
of the reality of a Satanic majesty. If 
there are any devils, this doctrine 
must have been . suggested by the 
prince of them, and I would as 
much desire to be preserved from the 
one as from the other. 

With the best light which has 
been received by me, I cannot but 
regard this scheme as being at vari- 
ance with the simplest dictates of com- 
mon sense, and therefore as being at 
war with the rational exercise of the 
perceptions of any honest man ; and 
I confess that I cannot hold that as 
being a sound form of words which 
endeavors to shape its dissenting utter- 
ances into a conformity with the lan- 
guage ordinarily used to give expres- 
sion to such doctrines. Instead of 
looking to such means for salvation, I 
cannot but reject the whole. I can- 
not believe that the Jews were ever 
saved through a belief in their law, 
though they believed that they were, 
and that it was a divinely-inspired 
one ; nor can I believe that Christians 
are ever saved through a belief in 
Jesus, or in what is called Christian- 
ity, or through any Faith which is 
derived from the Bible. Instead of 
men's being saved by any of these 
outward and materialistic doctrines 
(for th?y can be no other than such), 
I believ?..them to be eminently per- 
nicious, and that they frequently 
withdraw those who are relying upon 
them from what would otherwise be 
really availing to them. 

There are two religions which not 
unfrequently are unconsciously inter- 
mingled, though they sometimes exist 
apart. The seat of the one is in the 
head, the other's birth place is the 
heart. The one refers to the science 
of religion, the other to the practice 
of goodness. The one goes to estab- 
lish reputation, the other character. 
The one gives us a name, the other 
a being. The one we learn from 
other meij, ancj their experiences, 
from Bibles and their commentators, 
the other we live ourstW^^* T Vit. ^x^^ "vs. 
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valueless as a means of salvation, the 
other may be saving to each of us, for 
if we are saved it will be through our 
own life and not that of another. 

And if you can accept this, and I 
believe it to be God's truth, — then 
you cannot reject the further propo- 
sition, that a study of the Scriptures 
as a means of salvation — not as a mat- 
ter of history — but as a means of sal- 
vation, turns the seeker after truth 
from the light within himself, from 
the law written upon his own heart, 
the law which has been appointed 
fpr his own government, unto what 
can be nothing higher than the record 
of perhaps a similar law unto another, 
and not therefore binding upon him- 
self unless it has been similarly impo- 
sed and revealed unto him. 

We are so constituted that our own 
knowledge of religious duty ever keeps 
pace with our obedience. The ex- 
cellent young man Jesus, in referring 
to the light within us, made use of 
language from which an indirect 
though perhaps fair inference has been 
drawn, which I believe to be untruth- 
ful, and it seems to be necessary for 
me to correct it. The light within 
us never becomes darkness. We may 
turn from and cease to see it but it is 
still there, and it is within ourselves 
alone that this light can be realized or 
witnessed by us, 

Paul through the scriptures may 
plant (for he has said many excellent 
things) and Apollos in the same way 
water, but God alone by this light 
giveth the increase. And this increase 
is spiritual and heart-felt and we need 
look for it no where else than in the 
heayt, for it is not to be found in any 
thing which is less spiritual and en- 
during than itself. Scriptural truth 
can avail us nothing until it becomes 
spiritual truth unto ourselves, that is, 
recognized by our rational spirits as 
being truth, and it can then be received 
and adopted by us, not because of its 
being in the Scriptures but because 
it has become manifested unto our 
perceptions also. And there is life 



in such revelations, and they come to 
every man just as naturally as does 
the air that we breathe, and as rapidly 
as there is occasion for them and he is 
willing to receive them, and if he will 
but give heed unto them he is in the 
way of salvation He is accepting 
the means which God has appointed 
to bring him to himself. And there 
is no mystery here which is beyond 
the human understanding, for we are 
not bound to go beyond this — but we 
are bound not to — and though we often 
make the attempt we as continually 
fail of doing it. There is a limit 
here which cannot be passed by us. 
** The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God, but those things which 
are revealed belong unto us and to 
our children forever." The merely 
physical man, one without reason, 
could take no part in religion, he 
could know nothing of it, for religion 
is intellectual and spiritual in its na- 
ture. Do not misunderstand me — I 
am not asserting that anything super- 
natural is requisite in religion. It is 
altogether natural though it is alto- 
gether spiritual. And I assert this 
because a man's spirit is just as much 
a part of his nature as is his body. 
And I am here pointing each unto 
nothing higher than the best light 
that is in him. Some may feel that 
this with themselves is. but their 
reason. They may be mistaken in 
the name of their guide, but whether 
mistaken or not, if it is the best they 
know let them follow it, and they 
will find themselves as safe as the 
Lord can make them. They can 
have no. higher guide than their own 
best perceptions, and so long as they 
are doing the best that they can know, 
they are fulfilling all that is required 
of them, and are just where their spirit- 
ual father designs that they shall be. 

He never claimed more than this 
from his most exalted and enlightened 
servant and those may well be hope- 
ful who thus yield themselves to his 
requirements. 
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THE LADY OF PETERBORO'. 

I CAN believe that spirit-forms divine. 
Stand ever close to thine : 
That, not infrequent to thine eye is given 

Glimpses and gleams of heaven ; 
And falls seraphic music from the spheres 

Upon thy listening ears. 
While God's own peace, with its serene repose. 
Through all thy being flows. 

That Angels walked the earth in days of yore 

A fable seems no more : 
I can believe that to the Patriarch's tent 

In shining garb they went. 
Bearing a blessing to his bed and board 

From the dear, loving Lord, 
And left, returning to their native sky, 

A light that cannot die. 

For all that in such myths seems loveliest 

Is in thy life exprest ! 
The starry souls that walk the Hills of Light, 

Than thine are not more white ; 
Nor is their angel-ministry, than thine. 

More love-fraught and divine. 
As he can tell who names in one word — " Wife!** 

The Angel of his life ! 



William H. Burleigh. 



A LETTER FROM MRS. DALL. 



To Robert Foster and J.W. C. 

I do not often see the Friend, but 
I happened to see the June number, 
and on reading it, I thought what I 
have often thought before, that a more 
critical study of the text would prevent 
many misunderstandings between com- 
mentators. 

The passage quoted by Paul, in the 
20th verse of the 12th chapter of 
Romans, will be found in the Proverbs 
ascribed to Solomon, the 25th chapter 
and 2 2d verse, where the clause is 
added : ** and the Lord shall reward 
thee." 



But not even the worn-out heart of 
the profligate king could justify the 
words as they stand in our testaments 
old and new. 

But in the Septuagint, from which 
version the New Testament writers 
generally quote, the verse may be' 
found as follows : 

"If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he be thirsty, give him drink, for 
by so doing thou shalt use the means 
to melt him, and the Lord will reward 
thee, with good." 

I am sorry that I cannot at this 
moment identify the particular text> 
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of which the above is the literal and 
proper rendering. It is not Breitinger's 
Grabe, and it is the text followed by 
Charles Thompson, in his very rare 
translation. The Greek verb, to melty 
is that used to express the founding 
of metal, the same which gives the 
name of anthracite to our hottest coal. 
Cannot common sense come to the 
rescue, as regards Christ's conception 
of marriage ? In the first place. Matt. 
XIX, 9 to 12, Christ announces marriage 
to be a perpetual obligation, as Moses 
had done before him. The Jewish 
practice had degraded it, till even 
Hillel the pure and devout, had lost 
sight of its original significance. Then 
said the disciples ** If it be so, it is 
not good to marry ;" (^wc must indulge 
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the iflesh, or perhaps should follow 
Solomon in preferring the wilderness 
to an angry woman.) - 

It would seem as if Christ detected 
the first motive, and the low ideal, 
for he answers : 

" All men cannot receive this say- 
ing, some men are born cold, in some 
human tyranny has annihilated the 
power of passion. I do not speak of 
them, but of those willing to restrain 
pure and healthy instincts for the sake 
of that general good, which is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

That is, to have the highest ideal 
marriage possible to the largest number, 
let some men bear with great incon- 
renience, " He that is able let him 



receive it. 
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A SHY AT THE GREEKS. 



WHEN Hon. Charles Sumner 
opened his plebeian lips to lec- 
ture the senate of the United States 
upon the Barbarism of Slavery, many 
people set the whole thing down as a 
piece of ill-considered impertinence. 
What gentleman would talk about the 
barbarism of a practice which was 
approved by welKdressed > men and- 
women» anu which indeed furnished 
them with clothes and tobacco? If 
he had said with an humble simper 
that he could not fully approve the 
custom of holding slaves, that might 
have been a different matter. He 
would then have been let ofF with a 

Suiet sneer at his mud-sill opinion, 
ut to get up and talk about the bar- 
barism of the best thing in the nation ! 
no one had^ever heard before of such a 
piece of hardihood. Barbarism ! what 
is barbarism ? Wiiy, of course every 
one who is not a Greek, is a barbarian. 
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That was settled long ago ; and Sum- 
ner knew it. What a deep-dyed im- 
pertinence, then, for him to enter the 
council of Areopagus and proclaim 
to the assembled Greeks that what 
they held to 'be most Greek tof all their 
institutions must needs be cut off as 
foreign, hurtful, in a word, barbarian. ' 
I do not wonder that the Eupatrids 
raved, and the pblloi howled. '" 

But the Eupatrids are humbled, and 
the chief-brawler of the polloi swings 
round a circle of infamy, and the bar-' 
barian th'ing has been driven across 
the Hellespont. No one questions 
the justice and wisdom of all this ; 
but after all', did the senator^ use the 
right word ^ = Was it the stroke of a 
statesman, or the dodge of a demagogue. 
Wd he utter a true thought, or did 
he merlily" invoke ^>assiohf *arifl^ pre- ^' ' 
judice ? Certainly the institution of • 
slavery vjas tvo r-«— -i!*n to the soil 
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than the institution of the sabbath ; 
yet he would hardly have ventured to 
speak of the barbarism of the sabbath. 
But you will say that I am taking 
things too literally, that barbarism is 
no longer a question of geographical 
boundary, in a word that whatever is 
foreign to truth and justice is exactly 
barbarian, and deserves to be branded 
as such before all men. 

Very well. I am willing to have 
such an understanding. Agreed that 
nothing is Greek but the pure, the 
beautiful, the good. But now we 
shall need more Sumners, and yet 
again Sumners to denounce the very 
barbarism of the denouncing Sumners; 
for I tell you, you are all barbarians, 
and your Hellenic boasting is flagrant 
nonsense. Tu quoque ? Certainly ; 
I make no professions ; I am confes- 
sedly an oriental sinner, always dream- 
ing of purples and Persian palaces. But 
you of this occidental continent, build- 
ing your queer temples of plaster, and 
marble, and iron, and pasteboard- 
roofing, then swearing that nothing 
else can ever be the pure Greek style, 
I tell you the structure is barbarian, 
yes, sirs, barbarian, and you are bar- 
barians, and your wives are barbarian 
women, and your little Greeklings 
(as you fancy) are lusty young bar- 
barians and nothing more. You may 
be Greek sometime, but now be quiet. 
Settle yourselves around my cushions 
here, and I will tell vou of one or two 
points in which you fall short of a 
pure Greek standard. 

In the first place, your religion, so 
far as you have any religion, is in 
great measure a bloody flagrant bar- 
barism. It is true, you start with a 
correct notion, you acknowledge the 
value of light ; but what sort of light 
are you permitting to your children 
and yourselves ? You shut yourselves 
up in a closed chamber, murmuring, 
" This is the natural estate of man ; 
there is no light here." Truly enough 
there is no light there. Then in 
your gropings you find a jewel that 
some ^oodi Jesus has worn upon his 



breast in the sunshine, and you fall 
down before its dim radiance, crying, 
this is the light ! I do not wonder 
that you are purblind, with such train- 
ing for generations ; but I say you 
must go out under the heavens before . 
you can hope for a clear vision. 
Many of you dare not. You have a 
dim foreboding of a heaven that shall 
belie your fancy, and so, poor moles, 
you burrow a little deeper. Be as- 
sured that heaven's blue is infinitely 
brighter than the brightest of precious 
stones. But I hear some of the Friend- 
Greeks putting in a mild caveat, de- 
claring that tbey go direct to the 
fountain of light, theirs is no mere 
glitter of diamonds. No, truly. But 
suppose we call a spade a spade, and 
this light of the Quaker-Greeks a 
Swarthmoor brick-bat. O spirit of 
the mighty Fox, come once more, and 
strip these children of thy toggery, 
and teach them that the light is not 
in the pattern of thy vestments, nor 
in any fashion of thine outward life, 
but in the open heaven, toward which 
thine earthly face was turned in radiant 
trust ! Your religion is flagrantly bar- 
barian ; for it causes you to feel and 
act as if you were foreign to your 
Father's household. You do not 
seem " at home in the universe," but, 
rather, you fancy yourselves chronic 
invalids in a great hospital, and you 
are continually engaged with blisters 
and poultices. In your maundering 
way, you insult your Maker with the 
supposition that he attempted a fair 
creation, and failed. Get out of this 
nightmare. Never mind what your 
priests and your oracles say. Go in- 
stant to God, and find yourself a 
thorough Greek. 

Then, of course, when your religion 
is so bedevilled, it is not to be expected 
that your manners will be those of 
angels. And indeed they are not. 
Call yourselves pure Greeks ! How 
many of you can go through to-day 
without snarling or back-biting> or 
whining, or turning a curdUdL fac^ 
upon yowT tvti^D^OT^I '^^x. qtc^r.^'^ 
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ten thousand. But you are improving 
as the racjs run. By and by you will 
find out that a fellow who has per- 
fect temper and sound principles can 
do any thing. Now, one drawback 
to your progress, is your fatal con- 
fidence that what you call your prin- 
ciples are all right. Get rid of this 
infatuation. I am not in the least 
discouraged when I find that real 
principle is more rare than otto of 
roses. We shall see it yet in plenty. 
Just now, however, .you are a set of 
smuggling, lying, thieves. You never 
thought of it, perhaps; but watch 
yourselves a day, and you will see 
that I am right. It never occurred 
to yonder solid Quaker on the high- 
seat that his entire competence was 
gained by sharp cheating, but I know 
it, and if you ever hear him tell his 
story you will see the whole delusion. 
But I must not overwhelm you with 



^ult-finding. I am full of confidence 
that you will some day out-grow all 
these barbarisms. You will gradually 
correct your faults of thinking and be- 
haviour You will educate your 
children to a healthy, loyal love of 
truth in every guise ; you will become 
ashamed of your ludicrous habits of 
posturing for effect ; you will make 
tidiness, and propriety of behaviour, 
and affability of speech, the sweet 
and constant rule of the individual 
and the household, instead of sporting 
them perspiringly on public occasions, 
and shouting when you go home. 
Napoleon-like, " Off, off" with these 
confounded trappings." In fine, my 
beautiful Greeks, I trust you to go on 
improving in your estate until we find 
in the humblest offices of your life a 
pervading grace — and lo, the rears of 
your dwellings will be as fair to look 
upon as the fronts. 

BONCCEUR. 



SECOND LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN. 



By Thomas McClintock. 



PxNMiT mn now, my friend, to advert briefly 
hi mmifl of the points which have engaged 
our iirtintlon in the interviews we have had 
toytithvr. And rirst as to sin and its conse- 
qupiu'ps. I stated that I understood the self- 
Ntyliid orthodox doctrine to be, '* that un being 
a transiirrsslon of a law of Infinite Ood is an 
inj^Mlt A/yi'Wf/, drmanding tternai punithmefit.** 
'\%n\ a«iiiiltli*d the proposition. 1 remarked, 
\\\M \\\P poHilltillty of an infinite sin being 
lommlltfd liy a tinltr being, in a fraction of 
limp, Is an altsurdlty in itself, and that the 
IiIm of Atx inOnilr punishment for such a 
iransgitiislon wcts altogether unreasonable, and 
lould not bp required by any just law. To 
ptovp that sin, though committed in a frac- 
tion of time, Is of infinitf dfmeritf and demand- 
ing an etrrnlty of punishment, thou stated, it 
might take me but a moment to do an act, or 
sign my name to an instrument, that would 
justly send me to the penitentiary for life. I 
replied, the illustration was not relevant— the 
cases were not analogous. Thou thought 
they were itrJctJy so. Time not admitting 



further discussion, we here parted. Now let 
us look at this matter in the light of calm 
and unbiassed reason. And 

L As to the analogy. So far from the 
cases being parallel, it is plain to me there is 
an infinite disparity between them. In the 
instance cited by thee, the transgression is of 
a law instituted by a finite human Power, 
which did not make the transgressor, is incap- 
able of knowing the condition of his active 
powers, and the allowance to be made for un- 
favorable circumstances in the results of their 
exercise, and therefore awards such a penalty 
— if it be a just government — as, while it 
promotes the best interests of the culprit, will 
secure the community from injury by him. 
But in* the case in question, the transgression, 
if consciously committed (and if not, it in- 
volves no moral guilt), is one by a finite 
being, of a law of an Infinite Being, who 
made the transgressor and endowed him with 
all his active powers, knowing exactly not 
only their legitimate action, but the results of 
all the circum*" -"ould lead them 
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from the straight line ; a Being who made 
him, too, a helpless infant, his powers all un- 
used, without knowledge, everything to learn, 
and in not a few instances " learning obedi- 
ence by the things that he suffers.** And if 
the Creator and Governor be just, the penalty 
will be proportioned to the offence, and one 
adapted to promote the best interests of the 
transgressor. This, it is obvious, the infliction 
of eternal misery never could do, but every- 
thing indescribably and horribly the reverse. 
And to talk of securing the interests of God*s 
other children, or the safety of his govern- 
ment, by such an unspeakably and inconceiv- 
ably terrible penalty, is an absurdity, it seems 
to me, too palpable not to be seen instantly by 
an unprejudiced mind, who reflects that no 
portion of God's conscious and sentient crea- 
tures can be benefitted by the interminable 
ruin of their brothers and sisters ; and that it 
is an .utter impossibility that the safety of 
God*s government can be jeopardied by the 
finite creatures he has made, and who are 
continually dependent on him for existence 
and every power they possess. 

II. Now as to the proposition itself. A 
sin, whatever its turpitude, committed against 
God or man, in a fraction of timCy cannot be 
infinite^ or one of infinite demerit, in the sense 
of involving a penalty of eternal misery — 
I. Because there is no proportion between the 
transgression and the penalty, but an infinite 
disproportion, and to suppose that God has 
invested transgression with such a property, 
and has affixed to it such a penalty, were to 
make God infinitely cruel and unjust. 2. It 
makes all sins to be of like magnitude, de- 
manding a like penalty. For it assumes that 
the smallest sins being committed against in- 
finite God require an infinite penalty, and the 
greatest surely can require no more ! 3. But 
this absurd dogma refutes itself: If the sin 
be infinite, because a transgression against an 
Infinite God, " then,** in the language of a 
late able writer, << the smallest suffering com- 
ing from an Infinite God is an infinite sufferings 
and cancels the sin.** 4. Again : By a parity 
of reason any act of obedience to Infinite God, 
would be an act of infnite merit, entitling the 
agent to eternal happiness. 

And here, my friend, let me ask thee, and 
any or all other teachers and advocates of the 
assumed orthodox or evangelical theology, 
could you, with your amount of benevolence 
—immeasurably small compared with the 
Divine immensity— could you create a con- 
scious, intelligent, and sentient being, and so 
construct that being as to make it possible 
he should be everlastingly miserable ? To 
suppose an answer in the affirmative would be 
an impeachment of your humanity and phil- 
anthropy, which I am sure you would repel as 
an insult. If then, with your amount of 



benevolence, you could not do it, could Infi- 
nite Benevolence do it? No, the idea is 
repugnant to the highest and holiest feelings 
which the all -glorious Author of existence has 
implanted in our natures, as the image and 
reflection of his own perfections- 

Now, a word about the " exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin ** — a sight of which thou seemed 
to think so important, that nothing short of a 
miraculous action of Divine poiver could give 
any one the experience of it. The phrase is 
a solecism — the terms are incongruous. As 
well might we speak of the transgressiveness 
of transgression ! Paul, in his epistle to the 
Romans, by the use of a figure, more bold, I . 
think, than pertinent or useful in its practical 
application, personifies sin, and in the text 
whence, in the common version, the phrase 
is gleaned, calls sin, according to Macknight 
and Beza, « an exceeding sinner !** Now, as 
sin is the transgression of law, the simple and 
plain philosophy of the matter is, that it is 
only incidental to, and predicable of, a con- 
scious, intelligent agent. Certain it is, that 
sin has a vast variety of shades of turpitude, 
and as God*s laws are perfect and hence un- 
changeable, every transgression, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously committed,' has its 
penalty attached ; not as an exemplification 
of Divine nvrath — for that is a passion that 
cannot dwell in the bosom of Infinite Love — 
but as a provision of Infinite Benevolence, to 
teach man that his true interest and happiness 
consist in conformity to every law of God. 
Certain it also is, that sin is that which sep- 
arates man from God — not God from man-— 
and so long as it exists, must continue, in pro- 
portion to the amount remaining, to separate 
man from God, firom the glory of his pre- 
sence, and from the joy of his salvation. And 
demonstrably certain it is to me, that no im- 
puted righteousness nor sacrificial offering of 
another — no vicarious suffering or obedience 
— can ever remove a single sin, (or its conse- 
quence, guilt and mental suffering,) from one 
conscious moral agent. Righteousness and 
its opposite, sin or sinfulness, are personal 
properties, or states of responsible agents, and 
can admit of no possible transfer. To suppose 
it, were to subvert the first principles of all 
mental and moral philosophy. Such a trans- 
fer would be an extinguishment of our person- 
ality and individuality ,* and the imputation of 
the righteousness of another for our justifica- 
tion, or that of the innocent for the justifica- 
tion of the guilty, so far from honoring any 
government. Divine or human, would be to 
subvert and destroy all just government. And 
the natural and logical tendency of the adop- 
tion of such a principle is to open the flood- 
gates of vice and immorality. And had not 
God placed in the human mind a powerfully 
restraining and counteracting ^^vmcv^V^^ h«\vvCcv 
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leads practically to the denial of the dogma, 
this refult, pernicious as it has been, would, 
I apprehend, have been fearfully more ob- 
vious. Is not the conclusion perfectly logical, 
that if we are accepted and made children of 
God purely in consideration of the righteous- 
ness €if another, and not in consideration of 
any righteousness performed by us as volun- 
tary agents, that any subsequent personal acts 
of righteousness arc equally non-essential to 
our acceptance ? 

But the truth, as attested by our conscious- 
ness, is plain. ** He that doeth righteous- 
ness," to the extent of his finite abilit)-, ** is 
righteous, even as God is righteous," accord- 
ing to his infinite and perfect ability. **" He 
that commits sin is the servant of sin," is not 
saved or redeemed from it j and so long as he 
continues to sin, whether less or more, he 
must pay the penalty, whatever ^uicy he may 
indulge of his redeemed or regenerate state. 
The figment of a 'vicarious atonement must 
forever prove practically inefficient, and spec- 
ulatively a most hurtful error. The at-one- 
ment, or reconciliation with God, can only 
take place by an actual removal of that which 
separates the soul from union with God, and 
can only be effected by a surrender of our ac- 
tive powers to God*8 government, and, to use 
a Scripture figure, such a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and fire of Divine love, as will wash 
away and burn up both the practice and desire 
of sin, and thus bring the soul into harmony 
with the perfections of God. ** Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well," are the only possible 
ground of acceptance, and condition of salva- 
tion. 

And this, I think, is clearly the doctrine of 
Jeius, and also of Paul and the other New 
Testament writers. I agree with Mack night, 
that justification by the imputed righteousness 
of another, is not a Bible doctrine. << It hath 
been said," he remarks, in his notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, *< that y^/V^ alone is 
necessary to merit justification, because there- 
by they lay hold on the righteousness of 
Christ, and receive it by imputation. To this 
It is sufficient to answer, that no such opera- 
tion of faith is taught in Scripture. Neither 
is it said there that Chriat^a righteousness is 
imputed to l/elievers. What the Scripture 
safth, is, that the helie'ver*s kaith is imputed 
or counted to him for righteousness (Rom. iv. 3). 
In Hhort, to connect justification with faith^ 
and to separate it from ivorksy is to put asun- 
der what God declares he has joined together, 
and what is joined in the nature of things. 
Fur faith without works is a deadfaithy or no 
faith at all, as the apostle James expressly 
affirms (chap. ii. 20). 

But, were the Bible doctrine otherwise, no 
declaration of men could make it so. In so 
plain a case, I would say with Paul : ** Let 



God be true, though every man be found a 
liar." Happily we are under no necessity to 
resort to this altemadve. Not a passage 
exists, from the beginning of Genesis to the 
end of Malachi, containing the slightest evi- 
dence, that a single Jew had the idea that he 
was to be saved through works of righteous- 
ness to be performed hj another^ at a subse- 
quent period of their hbtory. This assumed 
scheme of redemption, appears to have been 
so totally unknown to the Jews as not even 
to have entered their imagination. And 
however, in their semi-barbarous state, many 
of them may have supposed, that '* the blood 
of bulls and goats could take away sin," 
the doctrine taught by their most enlightened 
prophets, was : ^ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son ; the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him. But 
if the wicked will turn from all his sins that 
he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, 
and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die. All his 
transgressions that he hath committed, they 
shall not be mentioned unto him : in his 
righteousness that he hath done he shall live." 
'* But when the righteous turneth away from 
hb righteousness, and committeth iniquity . . . 
all his righteousness that he hath done shall 
not be mentioned ... in his sin that he hath 
sinned shall he die" (£zek. xviii.). ** Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well ; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed," &c., then come, ** let 
us reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow," &c. (Isa. i. 17, 18). It were easy 
to multiply quotations of like import. But 
these may suffice. 

In the total absence from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, of a plan of redemption, arranged 
by God, in which sin is liquidated by the im- 
puted righteousness of a redeemer to appear 
in the world at a future period, it is astonish- 
ing — and were not the errors and follies of 
men too grave a subject for pleasantry, it 
would be really amusing — to se): to what pas- 
sages and incidents of the Old Testament 
writings resort is had, by its advocates, as 
proof of the doctrine. Take for example, as 
one of the most common, Gen. iii. 15, in 
which, immediately after the alleged eating of 
the forbidden fruit, God is represented as say- 
ing to the serpent : " I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed : it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel." How confi- 
dently is heard proclaimed from the lips of 
every *< evangelical" pulpit teacher in the 
land — <' Here, in the announcement that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent*s 
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head, we have the Divine promise of the Re- 
deemer and Savior of the world !** The 
question would be quite pertinent, What was 
this serpent, and what his seed ? The ac- 
count says, he was one of the *' beasts of the 
field" (ver. i). But, suppose him to be the 
mythological personage called the Devil, 
where, in the passage, is the announcement 
of any redeemer at all, much less the re- 
deemer of the Orthodox Theology ? — where 
the remotest hint of the vicarious death or 
suffering of any one of Eve^s descendants, as 
the procuring cause either of her salvation or 
that of her posterity ? The assumption is 
perfectly gratuitous. 

And, in the same gratuitous way, figures 
and types are produced in abundance, as des* 
criptive of Christ, and his Church, plan of 
salvation, &c., and with very little regard to 
their connection and appositeness, (Even my 
friend £., I recollect, in one of his discourses, 
called •* Solomon ** — that monster of licen- 
tiousness — ** a type of Christ." What a type!) 
I will refer to but one of this class, and that 
the most prominent, — viz., sacrifices. It is 
said the sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual were 
Divinely instituted as typical of the sacrifice, 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and expressly to point to 
that great o^ering, through which only, it is 
asserted, salvation is made posssible to any 
human being, firom the beginning to the end 
of the world. But here a radical defect in the 
proof intervenes. Not the slightest evidence 
is found, in text or context, that the Jews, 
even those who served the altar, had the idea 
that the sacrifices they offered were typical of 



any such event ! This is enough, as regards 
the Hebrews, God's supposed special favorites 
and the depositaries of this great scheme of 
redemption ! 

But let me say, as to the matter of sacri- 
fices, historical evidence exists, that the Hin- 
doos and Egyptians, and other nations, were 
in the practice of both sacrifices and offerings 
long before the time of Moses, and even 
before the date assigned to the Adam of 
Genesis, and these similar, in very many 
respects, to those in use among the Hebrews. 
To me it is clear, that, in the infancy of the 
race, sacrifices had their origin in the ioivest 
conceptions of the Divine nature. They had 
not yet grasped the idea of Infinite Gody who 
obviously can be but one. In their rude and 
puerile condition, they naturally supposed, 
that the gods were pleased with offerings of 
whatever things were most valued by them- 
selves \ and they seem to have even thought 
that like mortals they required sustenance, 
and were particularly delighted with the 
smoke and fumes of animals sacrificed. Such 
ideas appear to have been entertained by 
Egyptians and ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and were not foreign to the Hebrews. After 
the Hood, Noah is represented as building an 
altar to Jehovah, and offering " burnt-offer- . 
ings" of beasts and fowls. "And Jehovah," 
it is said, ^* smelled a siveet savor^* which 
seems to have delighted him so much that he 
" said in his heart, 1 will not curse the ground 
any more on man*s account !" 

[^Conclusion next month.'] 
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In the Friend for June, a correspon- 
dent, signing himself *' Excelsior," in re- 
viewing the causes of the present high cost 
of living, lays much stress on the taxation 
imposed by the tariff on imported goods as 
one of the main causes. As this view is, 
to my mind, founded in error, I would ask 
sufficient space to reply to his leading argu- 
ments on this point. 

His great error consists in the supposi- 
tion that the '* burden of this taxation," as 
he is pleased to call it, falls in undue pro- 
lK>rtion on the agricultural classes. Now, 
the unquestionable effect of a tax on im- 
ported goods is to stimulate the production 
of domestic manufactures, and hence to put 
in operation, in different localities, manu- 
factories of all descriptions, which in an in- 
credibly short space of time form a nucleus 
for a flourishing village or town, where the 
farmer can dispose of his produce at all 



times, at prices far above those he would 
receive were he to place them in the hands 
of a commission-merchant in a distant city, 
from whose returns he would first be ob- 
liged to deduct freight and commission. 
Again, the manufactory furnishes employ- 
ment for the working classes in its vicinity 
at prices greatly enhanced above those 
they could obtain in any other manner, to 
say nothing of the internal taxes on home 
productions, which would swell our revenue, 
and tend to decrease the national debt. 

Our more intelligent class of farmers are 
well aware of the advantages of the protec- 
tive system, and many of them deplore the 
fact that Congress has been so dilatory in 
its action on this most important subject. 

" Excelsior'* mistakenly asserts (as I 
have shown above) that if the tariff be 
made prohibitory *'the Government gets 
no money, the people pay the home manu- 
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facturer a subsidy, and a tax of some kind 
must be levied to meet its (the Govern- 
ment's probably, though the sentence is 
obscure) wants." 

The Government will receive all the tax 
it asks or requires, in the internal revenue 
tax on the capital and productions of the 
Manufacturer. And as to the payment of 
a *' subsidy " to the Manufacturer, if there 
be anything of truth in the supposition it 
is an evil which will speedily regulate 
itself through the swift and sure medium 
of ^*home^^ competition ; for there is 
nothing more certain than the fact that 
as soon as it becomes evident that a certain 
branch of manufactures pays good divi- 
dends, than forthwith capitalists are found 
who are ready to embark in a rival enter- 
prise, and the temporarily exorbitant price 
quickly reaches a level. 

As to ruining and crippling nearly every 
i mportant interest for the sake of afford- 



ing Government the means to pay the 
interest on its debt, *' Excelsior" here loses 
sight of the fact that the revenue derived 
directly from the Tariff is the least import- 
ant of its aims The future welfare of our 
country demands the protection of its man- 
ufacturing interests in their present crude 
and undeveloped state from the formidable 
competition of European monopolies. The 
very fact that every wealthy English Man- 
ufacturer and nearly every Importer of his 
wares are never tired of urging **Free 
Trade " on this country, and are continuously 
writing epistles to convince us of the "* sui- 
cidal policy of America " in imposing a 
hindrance to the ** free sale " of their mer- 
chandise, should of itself be sufficient to 
convince every true American that the 
best interests of his country. North, South, 
East and West demand a vigorously /fro- 
tecti've Tariff for twenty years to come. 

AlCBRlCUB. 
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iVoodburn Grange — By Willi am Howitt, 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

We put it to our own credit that we have 
read this volume from its title page to its 
terminus. We do not mention the circum- 
stance with the purpose of advocating the 
game feat on the part of others, but simply 
to place upon record a manifestation o 
indomitable perseverance. 

For in truth the volume is a rather slow 
one. After wading through nearly two 
hundred pages — we were delighted to learn 
that the author thought it time to get along 
more rapidly. But in a little while, with 
poignant regret we fouud him again be- 
coming meditative, and lapsing into his for- 
mer dilatory habits. 

The story is not a bad one in its intent, 
and if worked up in a somewhat different 
way would have been quite interesting. It 
is marred in some parts by a very promin- 
ent orthodoxy and is recommended by its 
author's hearty appreciation of the moral 
force which resides in a true feminine nature. 

We cannot speak very emphatically in 
favor of the work of the proof reader in 
this American edition. The name of one 
of the characters changes so rapidly as 
almost to take away our breath iu following 
him, beiug Thorsby, then Breastwick, and 
then Thoraby again in the course of half a 



dozen lines, — and not becoming settled 
until toward the end of the book. 

But with all its short-comings, while we 
cannot expect that many will follow our 
example in reading to the end, we are in- 
clined to think that those who do so will 
be more benefited than injured by it 



We are under obligations to Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields for charming monthly in- 
stalments of Dickens. We have received 
"Pickwick Papers,'* •» Our Mutual Friend," 
and "Nicholas Nickleby," of the Diamond 
Edition, which by the way is just the style 
for a Summer book. These snug little, 
prettily illustrated, clear-typed, well-oound 
volumes slip as readily as a newspaper into 
one's pocket or travelling bag, and thus 
equipped, one might find himself aground on 
the Albany bar, and on the whole rather bless 
his luck. Price $1 25. Illustrated $1 50. 



Our friend J. W. Chadwick has a word 
to say in relation to Robert Foster's last 
Article, and expects to be prepared to 
speak it in our August number. 

We learn that he hopes to be able to ex- 
press his position then so clearly that no 
explanation will be required upon his part, 
while he acknowledges the right of Mr.Foster 
as the original defendant, to a further reply. 
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TWO strangers, hungry and way- 
worn, pass by Lot as he is sitting, 
at evening, at the gate of the doomed 
city. He salutes them after the Eastern 
fashion, and begs them to come into 
his house, to refresh themselves and 
spend the night. They decline, say- 
ing : ** Nay we will remain in the 
street." On his entreaty, however, 
they yield, enter his dwelling, wash 
their feet, eat his bread, and lie down 
to slumber. But before sleep has fallen 
upon them, there arises in the street 
outside, a fearful tumult. A mob of 
people has collected,and with fierce out- 
cries, demands the travellers, threaten- 
ing to break in and seize them if they 
are not given up. Lot goes out to 
them with remonstrances and appeals 
He will do any thing but what they 
wish. They may do what they will 
to him or his family ; but to surrender 
the sacred persons of his guests is 
something he cannot think of for a 
moment. The laws of hospitality 
cannot be violated, and shall not be. 
While the discussion goes on at the 
door, and the household within are 
pale with terror, expecting instant de- 
struction, some urging the strangers to 
depart, others imploring Lot to yield, 
the guests rise from their mats, and re- 
veal themselves in their true character. 
They are angels; messengers of doom 
to the multitude, of deliverance to the 
patriarch who had defended them. The 



city meets its fate of fire : the patriarch 
goes out with his household in peace. 
The story illustrates with exceeding 
beauty, the solemn character of that 
virtue, which all the East revered, the 
virtue of Hospitality. In those oriental 
lands, in those primitive times, in those 
thinly peopled countries where the 
way from village to village was long 
and tedious, and hot and perilous, 
when wayside inns were few, and ill 
provided with comforts, and men 
journeyed only as necessity compelled 
them, on religious pilgrimages, or com- 
mercial enterprises, or errands of good 
will, the duty of entertaining the 
stranger was second to none in the 
whole range of social obligation. It 
was not only a duty ; it was a privilege 
as well ; a benefit to the Jbost as much 
as to the guest : for if the wayfarer 
devoured the householder's substance ; 
if the feed ran low in the barn and 
the meal in the chest ; if the shed 
was defiled by the horses and camels ; 
if the mats were worn out, the uten- 
sils broken or now and then carried 
ofl^ by pilferers, he received in return 
for what he spent or lost, much pleas- 
ant companionship, a great deal of 
useful information, an acquaintance 
with foreign customs and people, in- 
telligence of what was transpiring in 
the great world, the news, gossip and 
scandal of the day, and occasionally 
the inestimable gift of a kindred spirit. 
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who could cheer the heart, and enrich 
the house with happy associations. 
Many a foulmouthed beggar might 
knock at the door, and abuse the good 
man's kindness; but now and then would 
come an angel in beggar's guise, and 
his visit made ample amends for the 
trouble of the rest. 

These days of promiscuous hospital- 
ity are over. We entertain none but 
friends, for our own pleasure and 
theirs ; living closely together, our vil- 
lages knit to each other by roads of 
iron, our longest journeys accomplished 
swiftly and luxuriously in steam car- 
riages, our highways and byways 
dotted along with taverns, our towns 
supplied with hotels, the traveller 
finds a great deal more than he needs 
at every turn. There i^ no occasion 
to open private houses, unless friend- 
ship makes occasion. 

In all this there is advantage, and 
there is disadvantage. Our houses are 
tidier, our carpets are fresher, our 
furniture retains its polish longer, our 
larders and cellars require less frequent 
replenishing, our purses are less lean, 
possibly our silver spoons are more 
rarely missing ; but on the other hand, 
our homes are stifFer and colder, our 
chambers lack pleasant associations, 
our boards are unenlivened by the 
bright talk of new minds, and unbles- 
sed by the wanderer's thanks. There 
are no spirits, in the parlors, of those 
we have helped, or of those who have 
helped us ; and we ourselves become 
reserved, distant, exclusive, slow in 
our sympathies, narrow in our pre- 
judices, and niggardly in our ways.^ 
The ancient virtue of hospitality we 
cannot revive : for the time of it has 
gone by ; but hospitality, as a virtue 
can never be obsolete. It is for all 
ages. Its mode of exercise may not 
be always the same. We may be 
obliged to alter or enlarge its sphere. 
But the spirit of it remains unchanged. 
Still, to entertain strangers is a sacred 
duty. Still, they who entertain strang- 
ers will be in the way of entertaining 
angels. 



There are other houses than those 
we live in. There are the houses 
that we ourselves are, — houses the 
chambers whereof are the depart- 
ments of our intellectual being. We 
are to entertain the strangers in other 
apartments than those we eat and sleep 
in. Other welcome is it ours to give 
than that of the cordial word and the 
greeting hand. The journey from 
sentiment to sentiment is often as long, 
laborious and painful as the journey 
used to be from settlement to settle- 
ment. Thoughts, incidents, events, 
come to us, like distressed wayfarers, 
or like prowling thieves, looking as if 
they were ready to die from ex- 
haustion, or to devour us in their 
hunger; storm-beaten, friendless, alone, 
wan, haggard, — and it is as hard to open 
the door to these and listen to their 
story, as it ever was for Hebrew patri- 
arch or Arab sheikh to permit an ugly 
looking caravan from the desert to 
enter the enclosure of his guarded 
walls. To overcome fear, love of 
comfort, love of ease — to grant a hear- 
ing to novel views or strange ex- 
periences — to concede the possibility 
of something true and good in that 
which terrifies and disgusts us-demands 
a degree of hospitality such as few 
can attain. All have their favorite 
prejudices, their pet doctrines and be- 
liefs, nicely cased and carefully laid 
away, safe from disturbance, li ex- 
posed to the public gaze, fear is that 
they will be broken, stolen, lost. So 
the windows are shut, and the doors 
bolted, and every strange suggestion is 
taken for a burglar. 

How hard it is to exercise hospital- 
ity even to God, when He stands 
knocking at the door, in the disguise 
of some unwelcome traveller. Though 
the messengers come so frequently 
that they should not seem strange, 
the reluctance to admit them does 
not diminish. Dwelling in our com- 
fort, used to security, walled about 
with content, we see prowling about 
strange figures, which we have heard 
of as knocking at other doors, but 
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have rarely seen hovering near our 
own. Hungry and fierce, they look 
as if they meant to eat up the very 
substance of our life ; gaunt sickness 
threatening life ; dark sorrow menacing 
our peace ; horrid death meditating a 
break in our circle. We will not let 
them in. We abhor them. Thev 
are evil messengers. And yet, how 
many meekly entertaining them as 
divine strangers sent by heaven, have 
found them to be so ! Though they 
did waste the substance, and diminish 
the flesh, and sadden the heart and 
even narrow the circle ; though they 
^/V compel us to live low and meagrely 
for a time, yet they had treasures with 
them too. The sickness brought 
patience, and showed the affection of 
friends ; the sorrow subdued the too 
great pride of self, and opened number- 
less doors into human sympathies. 
The death introduced an angel in place 
of a friend. How many have learned 
through these visitations, that 

All is of God : If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and 
loud: 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land 
Lo! He looks back from the departing 
cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his: — 
Without his leave they pass no threshold 
o'er, 
Who then would wish or dare, remembering 
this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door ? 

And if we are so inhospitable to 
the strangers God sends, is it singular 
that we should exercise so little hos- 
pitality to those that come to us through 
men ? Never a person keeps his doors 
wide open for the entrance of new 
truths. Something, somebody, must be 
bolted out. On accosting a friend, 
one must take pains to ascertain what 
side is accessible. This one is barred 
against transcendentalism ; that one 
against materialism. This one will 
not let in any thing radical ; that one 
will not let in any thing conservative. 
Say nothing to this man about tariff; 
to that, nothing about free trade. 



Mention Jefferson Davis, this man 
shoots his bolts ; mention Horace 
Greeley, that man shoots his. I once 
met a man who seemed open all round ; 
if you knocked any where, a porter 
seemed standing behind to open it, so 
quickly did it turn on its hinges. But 
the shut gate was discovered at last. 
The man could hear nothing said in 
favor of Henry VIII. or Voltaire. 
He had made up his mind that some 
first rate specimens of infernal character 
had been provided for the warning of 
mankind, and it was of prime moment 
these should be preserved. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
mischief which such people do them- 
selves. Cut off from communication 
with the world of living truth, they 
at once spoil the quality of such ideas 
as they have, and separate themselves 
from all fresh ones. Without generous 
intercourse with strange thoughts, it 
is impossible for a mind to live. 

The world now is full of ** pre- 
served" ideas, that lie in men's minds 
like precious rubbish in houses ; they 
make theology, philosophy, ethics, a 
museum of antiquities, and are as care- 
fully guarded as the crown jewels in 
the tower of London. They con- 
tribute nothing to public or private 
wealth. They are bread to no man. 
They are pleasure to no man. But 
to guard them no pains are excessive. 
Iron doors, iron grating, thick stone 
walls, an armed warder, who is bound 
to suspect the most innocent visitor 
of a purpose to steal the expensive 
relics. They have been on the fore- 
heads of kings and queens ; they have 
graced magnificent occasions ; they 
have given the glory to ball rooms and 
halls of state. They are emblems of 
a regal magnificence that has passed 
away, and when they are shining, 
every thing else looks dim. 

So with these ancient truths. New 
ideas almost always look hungry and 
wild. Whence they come we knew 
not. Whither they go, we knew not. 
What they mean we knew not. We 
think it safer to let them pass ; and 
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yet, if angelic truths ever visit us, they 
must visit us as strangers. For certainly 
no one will be so insane as to imagine 
that he has them all as perpetual in- 
mates of his house* And I would 
say, as a rule, the more strange, the 
more unfamiliar, the more suspicious, 
the more repulsive, the more is it 
probable that they may be divine mes- 
sengers. For proof of this, I would 
confidently appeal to the personal ex 
perience of such as have had any ex- 
perience in such things. Is there 
any one before me who has felt the 
power of a truth, fresh, electric, sting- 
ing, running like fire through his being, 
crowding his mind with new suggest- 
ions, pushing out the boundaries of 
knowledge, and spreading out before 
him a wholly new landscape of ex- 
istence ? I would ask that person, if 
this truth did not approach him first 
in a strange and unhandsome guise, if 
he did not look at it askance, and look 
hastily at his door-fastenings to pre- 
vent its getting in ; if he did not even 
warn it away from his gate, and con- 
jure it not to pester him any more. 
God's angels rarely look like angels 
when they accost us. They come in 
the awful shape of duty, in the sad 
guise of renunciation. They come 
robed in the black drapery of mourn- 
ing, or clad in the iron armour of law. 
They look like errors, misfortunes, 
calamities, deaths. They look like 
gaunt infidelities and sly deceits. If 
they looked otherwise, where would 
be the merit of letting them in ? Every 
man is glad to receive his friends. 
Few know what friendliness may be 
extracted from foes. 

A doctrine calling itself the simple 
humanity of Jesus comes to the door 
and knocks. We dread to let it in, 
for it has a mean poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance ; looks as if it did not move 
in good society. We have a notion 
that it keeps bad company, that it 
consorts with infidels and scorners, 
that it has base designs on the treasury 
of our faith. The stranger enters, 
and while we are praying to be well 



delivered of him and hb wiles« he 
sits by our side and tells us wonder- 
ful things. He makes us perceive the 
worth and capacity of our own natore ; 
he opens to us glowing belief^ in the 
Deity that dwell in our hearts ; he re- 
veals to us an eternal life budding and 
flowering out of our natural afiections ; 
he makes us the gift of a beautiful 
human example ; he places before us 
a loftier ideal of character ; in a word, 
this dreaded stranger introduces the 
loveliest of the sons of men as our 
brother, bids us believe that we are 
his brothers, restores us all in our 
simple humanity to the place of 
children in the divine economies of 
God. 

Rationalism comes along, — ** Par- 
kerism" as we used to call it, hard- 
featured, keen-eyed, pale, with a 
countenance on which an expression 
of disdain appears to sit. We have 
heard of him as being in our neighbor- 
hood. We have been told that he 
made a practice of stealing peoples' 
Bibles, and told them it was ridiculous 
for them to believe what thev could 
not understand and prove by facts and 
logic. From many a door he has 
been hooted away with execrations. 
But admit him and hear what he has 
to say. You will find that he only 
wishes to release you from the slavish 
bondage to the written letter of scrip- 
ture. He is anxious to have you be- 
lieve more and more wisely than you 
do. He has but one thing to say, 
and that a very noble and strengthen- 
ing thing, this namely, that God's 
word was not all shut up in the lids 
of a book, but that it was by inspir- 
ation of God that all men received 
understanding. Surely a doctrine that 
brings us a thought like this is from 
heaven, however much a stranger and 
however much disguised. 

I recollect well when I, a conserva- 
tive and dainty youth, first opened 
my timid door to the abolitionist who 
made application of the Christian doc- 
trine of man to the Negro. I had 
seen him lurking about in the com- 
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munity, knocking at this gate and that, 
but I hardly thought it possible, fenced 
in as I was with respectability, and 
secluded in self-conceit, that he would 
ever find my postern gate. His ap- 
pearance was certainly against him, 
he looked vulgar, and even contemp- 
tible, his garments were soiled by the 
filth which genteel people had thrown 
at him ; he was lean and rabid like a 
fanatic, his history was obscure ; he 
had no friends. I expected to hear 
from his lips nothing but execration 
and blasphemy ; at length the mon- 
ster appeared standing in my room ; 
he seated himself unbidden ; he began 
to communicate his message. Since 
that interview 1 have been careful 
how I shut the door against new 
comers, for that was one of the most 
gracious visitants I ever had. How 
he enlarged my conscience ! What 
insight he gave me into the meaning 
of the New Testament ! Many an 
angel have I entertained in my house 
before and since ; but never did such 
an angel come in such a guise. 

"Sanctify them by thy Truth," 
said Jesus. But how can truth sanctify, 
so long as it is shut out ? One thing 
is certain, that old easy inherited 
opinions, pet notions which we hold 
from ignorance, habit or prudence, 
well preserved traditions of truth, 
memories of it, guesses at it, scraps 
borrowed from hearsay, mouldy relics 
of it, do not sanctify. Another thing 
is certain, that prejudices, opinions 
carelessly adopted, doggedly defended, 
having no independent ground in 
reason, and no strength but in will, 
have an influence that is the very op- 
posite of sanctifying, that is demoraliz- 
ing and soul killing. Is there not a 
terrible hint in the fact, that the nar- 
row mind is always associated with 
the obstinate, sullen and bitter temper, 
that bigotry always smells of blood? 
They who keep open house for all 
the messengers of light, know that 
their hearts are ennobled as their in- 
tellects expand, and along with a hos^ 



pitable understanding comes a patient, 
loving and adoring spirit. 

But to this doctrine of unlimited 
hospitality, some will urge objections. 
It will be asked, perhaps, if the dis- 
charge of the duty does not require a 
large and capacious mind ? Does the 
exercise of hospitality require a large 
and capacious house? Must people 
live in palaces in order to receive 
guests ? Cannot the inmate of a hut 
be inhospitable? It is a common 
remark that guests are cftenest made 
welcome to the smallest houses. The 
house is usually as big as the heart : 
if it is not, the heart makes it bigger. 
The chambers of the hospitable are 
elastic : but the inhospitable, leaves 
its noblest rooms to dust and cobwebs 
and the moth, and cannot find so 
much as a closet for a saint The 
most capacious intellect that contents 
itself with antiquated formulas, gets 
weak and little. The wind sighs through 
its desolate spaces, — its chambers re- 
verberate hollowness, — its proud halls 
become magazines for the storage of 
old furniture. But the mind, slow, 
timid, limited, that takes in a new 
idea, adds to its breadth with each 
new guest. The smallest mind that 
ever found shelter under cover of a 
thought has secret chambers enough 
for the principles that have regener- 
ated mankind. 

But is not this practice of hospital- 
ity dangerous ? Does it not impair 
mental stability ? Does it not render 
fixed opinions impossible, and make 
of a man a mere weathercock, a crea- 
ture of whims and notions, a vision- 
ary ? To which I reply by asking 
another question : must the hospitable 
man be forever running about the 
streets stopping people and dragging 
them in, whether they have business 
with him or not ? The truly hospit- 
able man is the man who stays most 
at home, and is most complete master 
in his own domicile. If he were not 
hospitable, he might live out of doors, 
frequenting club-houses and hotels : 
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but being hospitable^ he remains in- 
side. Of course, if a man has no 
house he can entertain no strangers : 
if a man has no convictions, he can 
take none in. There are people who 
intellectually are never at home. 
Yoa cannot turn such people out of 
doors. The strangers you take in may 
put you to some trouble, they may 
now and then crowd an inmate into a 
corner, they may make it expedient 
to build an additional roof, to run out 
an L, to set up a partition, but they 
will hardly turn the master out into 
the street: and if they don't do that 
they simply make him master of a 
nobler mansion. 

If I were asked to characterize in a 
word the genius of the Liberal faith, 
I should take the word hospitality. 
Our faith should be, and is distin- 
guished from all the rest by this ; that 
having a well-built house of its own, 
it bids all truth-seeking men to assist 
in its furnishing. It says to all the 
teachers : come in, tell us what you 
know 1 give us your discovery, or 
your revelation, lend us your vision 
or your experience. We shall hold 
ourselves honored by your thoughts. 
Other churches say : come in as con- 
verts, come in as disciples, come in 
as subjects; we say : come in as friends. 

Let me not be understood as assert- 
ing the indifference of opinions — that 
one doctrine is as good as another : 
that equal honor must be rendered to 
all strangers. Against this absolute 
skepticism, which some mistake for 
liberality, we should with all our 
might protest. I attach immense 
moment to the quality of the person- 
al convictions. I believe that some 
beliefs arc true, and others false : 
that some are angelic, and some de- 
moniac. It is not certain that every 
stranger that comes is a heavenly . 
messenger. He may be a thief and 
an assassin. Between the doctrines 
of a universal hell and a universal 
salvation, — of a God who is a Mon- 
arch and a God who is a Father, — 
of an ecclesiastical despotism like the 



Church of Rome and a spiritual re- 
public such as we are trying to 
inaugurate, of faith limited by a 
creed and faith limited only by God's 
inspirations of immediate truth, — be- 
tween a deity who wprks by miracle 
and a deity who works by law, — 
between rationalism and irrationalism, 
naturalism and unnaturalism^ the dis- 
tance is almost too great to be measured 
by speech. Two such guests as these 
can hardly rest in quiet beneath one 
roof; if one stays, the other will be 
likely to go, but to decide which is 
to stay and which is to go, they must 
meet and sit down together, and com- 
pare arguments. Since it is of such 
vast consequence that a man should 
have Truth, mental hospitality rises to 
the dignity even of a religious duty, 
not to be omitted on peril of the soul's 
safety. 

And yet how few recognize it as 
such ! Of the nine sects who have 
churches and congregations in this 
city, each with more or less emphasis 
slams the door in the faces of the 
rest. The Episcopalian never 
preaches to the Presbyterian ; the 
Dutch Reformed pastor has no ex- 
change with the Methodist. Calvin- 
ist and Unitarian never address the 
same audience ; even the Universalist 
and the Unitarian are shy of mingling, 
and it is coming to this that Unitari- 
ans bar the doors against one another. 
If clergymen of differing views should, 
out of great good will, exchange desks 
on Sunday, it is understood that 
neither shall present his peculiar 
views to the other's people, but that 
each shall confine himself to those 
general truths which all agree in, and 
with which all are familiar. 

How absurd it seems ! — what an 
insult to the people, — what a libel on 
the truth! — what a burlesque on 
Christian teaching! — what a damage 
to preachers' minds! A man must 
suppress his deepest persuasions, — for 
of course his peculiar views are his 
deepest and dearest; must say nothing 
of what he most believes in, in order 
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that people's minds may not be disturb- 
ed by new thoughts! One finds it 
difficult fitly to characterize such a 
position. It amounts to absolute infi- 
delity ; it comes about as near blasphe- 
my as one can come unconsciously. 

I hope to see the time, though I 
do not expect to, when the same 
audience may listen patiently to the 
ablest discussions of the strangest 
opinions ; when the places of Christ- 
ian worship shall not be feudal castles, 
defended by draw-bridges, and brist- 
ling with arms; but open mansions 
rather, where tired, doubting, soul- 
sick men may have the benefit of a 
wholesome and varied treatment. 
We might not have fewer sects than 
we have now ; but we should have less 
sectarianism. We should have less of 
dogmatic assumptions, less ** assurance 
of belief" as it is piously called ; but 
we should have less too of narrow- 
mindedness. People might not be 
quite so positive about their beliefs, 
but they would be able to give better 
reasons for them. What could the 
conservative do better than ponder 
thoughtfully a few of the radical's ultra- 
isms ? What does the innovator need 
more than some close study of ancient 
truths? Would not the credulous 
mind disposed to unquestioning faith, 
profit by an occasional interview with 
skepticism and denial ? And the in- 
credulous would be wise to make 
himself acquainted with the steady 
facts of history, and the solemn laws 
of consciousness, which are the same 
in all ages of mankind, and which 
constantly bear witness to the grand- 
est truths. Does a man fear lest the 
world be moving too fast, let him 
study the world a little, and let him 
look at the miseries under which it is 
groaning, until complacency becomes 
mute, and the terrified tone of the con- 
servative sinks into the reformer's 
prayer ; and he who trembles lest truth 
should fail, had better turn over a few 
pages of history and learn how every 
falsehood has helped it on. If there 
be a doctrine foreign to our habits 



and tastes, that is the very doctrine 
we should open the door to ; for that 
is more likely than any to be our 
angel. 

By the readers of the "Friend" 
it may be asked, why I say these 
things here and to you? They are 
supposed to exercise the largest hospi- 
tality, they are supposed to live out of 
doors, but I have never found that 
radicals as such were more hospitable 
than conservatives. They live in a 
different style of house, but they keep 
bolts at their doors, and shutters at 
their windows. Their houses are 
castles too. If the conservative suspects 
all strangers who approach the front 
door which looks towards the future, 
the radical equally suspects all strang- 
ers who approach the back door 
which looks towards the past. One 
thinks that nothing which has been 
can be good : the other thinks that 
nothing can be good that shall be. 
That is the difference. But true hos- 
pitality does not ask from what quar- 
ter the stranger comes, whether from 
East, West, North or South. It asks ; 
does he come from a region unknown 
to me ? if so I must let him in. The 
radical's exclusiveness is no better than 
the conservative's. The republican's 
is no better than the democrat's. The 
liberal's is no better than the church- 
man's. As long as the doors are shut 
against new comers, simply because 
they are strangers, it matters little 
who the strangers are ; the policy is the 
same, and the effects of it will be the 
same. Those who are repugnant to us 
are those we should try to love. 

Observers of human life tell us that 
they improve most who associate with 
their dissimilars in genius, taste and 
temperament. Just as royal families 
that incessantly intermarry, die from 
lack of foreign blood, so do men and 
fissociations die from lack of foreign 
brain and character. The class spirit, 
the sect spirit is still the bane of our 
society. To shun people because for 
some superficial reason they are not 
agreeable to us — to shut our doot^ 
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against them because they do not 
dress as we do^ live as we do, think 
as we do, or pray as we do — may be 
flattering to our self-conceit, but it is 
damaging to our self-respect, and may 
be very injurious to our self-education. 
In comparison with the broad sym- 
pathies of an intelligent man of the 
world, who has had much experience 
of men, and has found human nature 
pretty much the same in all its disgui- 
ses, as noble in the lowest places as 
in the highest, as sweet among the 
publicans and the harlots, as among 
the Pharisees and the Scribes ; who 
has discovered as many angels in the 
working dress of the mechanic, as 
under the gentleman's broadcloth : — 
in comparison, I say, with this broad 
human sympathy, how foolish is the 
pious aristocracy of the orthodox 
leader who takes every Unitarian for 
a devil, or the supercilious contempt 
of the self-exalted who profess to 
think that all outside their circle are 
rubbish. Is it not true then that the 
best discipline of character consists in 
overcoming antipathies — conquering 
envies and disdains — subduing pride — 
acquiring considerateness, patience, 
charity — learning to make allowance 
for infirmity, to bear with ignorance 
and unreasonableness, to submit cheer- 
fully to annoyance ? Is it not by 
outgrowing aversions that we gain 
strength ? 

What an angel Jesus would have 
been to the Pharisees if they would 
have opened their doors to him! 
But no : he was not their equal in 
social position ; he was not their fellow 
in religious belief; he was not their 
peer in wealth ; and they turned him 
with blows away ; and ever since, 
God's angels are turned away from 
doors which they could not pass 
without benediction. For my own 
part I will say, that my best friends 
have been from the company of 
strangers. Men from whom I once 
shrank with aversion I afterward came 
to hold dear as my own heart, and 
jnen wlio rame to ^p pjiwelcome. 



have blessed me beyond all power of 
mine to repay. Oh! friends, when 
shall we have self-respect enough, 
liberality enough, manly feeling 
enough, to confess the truth of these 
very simple and obvious thoughts ! 

Until we do confess them, I see 
not how we are ever to increase in 
knowledge or in grace. I do not see 
what all the powers of heaven can do 
for people who will not open their 
doors, earnestly believing that outside 
of them, stands the Great Teacher. 
When we admit the strange truth, the 
strange sentiment of good, the strange 
purpose of duty we admit him : — in 
shutting these out, we shut him out. 

I began my article with a Hebrew 
legend, which teaches the wisdom of 
letting strangers in, let me close it 
with another legend which teaches 
the folly of casting strangers out. 

Abraham, as the sun went down, 
was sitting in front of his tent enjoy- 
ing the evening coolness. There came 
by a way-farer, from some foreign 
land, far away, for his dress was un- 
couth and his countenance bore no 
Hebrew mark. He was very old and 
seemed very tired. The patriarch rose 
to meet him, greeted him cordially 
and invited him to come in for the 
night. Courteously the stranger accep- 
ted the invitation ; water was brought 
for his feet : the evening meal was 
prepared. Before breaking the bread 
the patriarch said, "It is meet that 
we acknowledge the one God," and 
bent his knee. Seeing that his guest 
did not imitate his example, Abraham 
said, ** How is this ? Do you not 
worship with me the one God ? Arc 
you an idolater?" The old man 
replied, *' I am from the far East, 
where men worship the Fire ; of your 
God I know nothing, nor can I wor- 
ship him." Whereat the patriarch 
was exceeding wroth, and thrust the 
old man out of his tent, with maledic- 
tion and violence, exposing him to all 
the evils of the night. 

Then the Lord called to Abraham 
and said : '* Abraham where is the 
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stranger that came in unto thee ?'* 
And Abraham replied : "He is an 
idolater : he would not worship thee 
and I thrust him forth." And God 



said, " Abrahamj have I borne with 
him a hundred years, and couldst 
thou not bear with him a single night ?'* 

O. B. Frothingham. 



LETTER FROM J. W. CHADWICK. 



To the Editor of the Friend. 

IT was my full intention in accord- 
ance with the promise of your last 
number, to attempt some reply to my 
friend Foster's arguments against me 
in the June No. of your Magazine, 
but I find myself here in this lovely 
spot without a copy of Mr. Foster's 
article to guide me in my reply, and 
as he would inevitably have the last 
word, it is perhaps as well that the 
controversy should not proceed further. 
Should I choose to answer him I think 
that I could show that I was right in 
my interpretation of Romans xii. 
20 ; and should bring Prof. Jowett, 
whose exposition of the epistle is the 
ablest in existence, to my aid. Mr. 
Foster and Mrs. Dall will find that 
this earnest writer utterly scouts their 
favorite interpretation. I should also 
assert that I do not believe in the 
authenticity of John, and give certain 
reasons for this non-belief, which to 
me are perfectly satisfactory. As to 
Christ's view of marriage, I am of the 
same opinion as when I last wrote, /'. ^., 
I think it was exactly that of Paul, and 
the meaning of the passage under con- 
sideration I find to be equivalent to 
Paul's assertion, ** It is better to marry 
than to burn." 

But none of these matters are 
essential to the main consideration. 

Brattleboro*, Vt., July 13, 1867. 



Mr. Foster might be correct in every 
instance and still be unable to 
establish his doctrine of author- 
ity. But of one thing I am certain 
that he must convince every careful 
reader of his articles, viz. that he does 
not know exactly where he stands. 
Practically Jie does not himself recog- 
nize any such thing as authority in the 
accepted meaning of the word. He 
grants that reason is his ultimate 
authority, and this is all that I desire. 
Only let the supernatural element in 
Christianity be fairly summoned to the 
bar of reason, and I am certain that it 
will be speedily remanded to the limbo 
of extinct fancies and beliefs. The 
main question is this, " Do we accept 
the truth because Jesus taught it, or 
Jesus because he taught the truth ?" I 
say the latter, and Mr. Foster has here 
and there admitted it. He has said 
other things inconsistent with this ; he 
has insisted that the authority of Jesus 
is " an authority which admits of no 
appeal." To me such an authority 
would be no authority at all. I be- 
lieve nothing in the moral sphere 
which I do not either see or feel to be 
true. Does my friend Foster? I 
think not. If he does I am sorry for 
him. For he is one of the best of all 
good people that I know. * 

Yours truly, 

J. W. C. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 

HOARDING can but bring thee loss ; 
Wealth is found alone in giving ! 
Treasures kept, resolve to dross. 

Love, by loving — life, by living 
Still augments, and richer grows 
For the largess it bestows : 
Outward-^ovr'mgf it shall be 
Ever flowing back to thee. 

Thus the more thou giv'st, the more 

Still, in giving, shall be thine. 
Aye replenishing thy store 

With a recompense divine ! 
Joy and peace thy heart shall fill. 
While that heart shall widen still. 
Till to its embrace is given 
All of.good in Earth and Heaven ! 



William H. Burleigh. 



SELF-POISE. 



EMERSON exclaims, at the 
beginning of his essay on 
Prudence, " what right have I to 
write of Prudence, whereof I have 
little and that of the negative sort !" 
If we delayed exhortation to any vir- 
tue, until we ourselves were perfect 
in it, the world would wait long for 
exhorters. It is said that those make 
the best preachers who preach from 
experience, and the warning cry of 
a sinner may have more saving grace 
for other sinners, than the homilies 
of all the saints. But a faithful 
preachei^as an audience within him- 
self, and may succeed in making a 
convert of his own heart though he 
fails utterly in reaching others. By 
discoursing of duty, we convince our- 
selves of its claims upon us ; by 
exhorting others to courage and fidel- 
ity, we excite our own dormant 



energies. So would I, who lack 
strength to live out the fullest pur- 
poses of my being, increase my own 
faith in living by inciting others to a 
noble egotism. Let a man have so 
much ** ego " about him, as to think 
speak and act for himself, and he will 
always command respect. Let him 
be so self-poised that he cannot be 
surprised, and like Miss Prissy in the 
Minister's Wooing, he will revel in 
difficulties. 

It is a strange persuasive power 
which most of us possess, that of 
convincing ourselves of the truth of 
anything we wish to believe ; and 
although it is the self-willed parent 
of much fanaticism and many vagaries, 
we are glad to make it our comforter. 
Your daily life and mine may seem 
poor and mean and fragmentary, but 
let us once believe it the arc of a 
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grand destiny, and our walk will be- 
come luminous as the pathway of a 
sun. 

A small soul seeks to hide its dim- 
inutiveness by adopting the spiritual 
garb of its cotemporaries, and does 
not venture beyond the narrow bound- 
aries of the circle of proprieties, 
described by public opinion. Those 
who have little to say spend much 
time in saying it ; and the number 
of a man's thoughts may oftentimes 
be reckoned inversely to the number 
of his words. Be fearless in speaking 
the truth, but when you have nothing 
to say be not afraid to maintain a dig- 
nified silence. 

The thoughts which we utter, are 
no longer ours, but become in a cer- 
tain sense the property of all, while 
those to which we hold fast, become 
seed-thought for fresher and richer 
growth. Our love of sympathy and 
our generous impulses make us eager 
to communicate that which pleases 
or interests us, and there are many 
whose minds are so prolific that their 
thoughts seem but to increase in pro- 
portion to their overflowing. To 
such must the command of Jesus have 



been given " feed my lambs." But 
for us little folk, we have need to be 
prudent and hoard our store of ideas, 
that we may have plentiful seed for 
the sowing, — even at the risk of 
seeming unsympathetic and reserved. 

A man is a greater or lesser power 
in society, in proportion to the value 
of this reserved stock of ideas, of 
which we each make an estimate and 
of which the value is more certainly 
felt than we realize. 

Let our consolation for reticence, 
be the poverty of language — wonder- 
ful as language is — to express our rarer 
intuitions and emotions, for the finest 
thought is ever too subtle to be 
wrought in words. 

We ought to find as keen a zest in 
attacking the difficulties of life with 
the force of our wills, as the swim- 
mer does in buffeting the waves with 
the strength of his arms, or the skater 
in daring the wintry wind and the 
treacherous ice. The delight of con- 
quest is never greater than when we 
conquer ourselves, and when we have 
mastered the world within us, the 
outer world shall be fully at our 
command. 



THE PERFECT LAW. OF LIBERTY. 



THE object of this discourse is not 
liberty as generally understood,* 
but something better, the increase of 
light and love and the perfection of 
our spiritual nature. The object is 
to direct attention to the spiritual side 
of the subject, to teach men to regard 
liberty as a product of will and 



* /. e. by Americans. In America every 
man is supposed to do ''what seemeth right 
in his own eyes." This may be liberty, but 
it is not the '* law of liberty," much less that 
perfect liberty which abolishes outward laws 
and governments even to the individual who 
is a law unto himself. 



character, in distinction from its or- 
dinary social and political forms. It 
seems that in the present condition ot 
things, we can never enough em- 
phasize this fact, nor insist too much, 
or too strongly upon it. St. Paul said 
that " where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty." This is not a 
definition or a description of liberty, 
it is only the arc of a circle from which, 
if one. were minded, he could easily 
draw the whole circumference. The 
Apostle might have said a thousand 
things about liberty, and yet have said 
nothing. He was happy it seems in 
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saying no more than he did. It was 
saying neither too little nor too much. 
For, 

" O, the litde more and how much it is, 
Or the little less, and what worlds away !** 

If he had attempted a legal or ety- 
mological definition of the term 
"liberty" he would have missed just 
that which is most essential to it. He 
might have given us the root, th- stem, 
and all other parts of the flower, but 
its perfume had been lost. So he 
gave but a single touch, and hurried 
on ; but he has touched, meanwhile, 
the very essence of the thing. He 
alights for an instant on the topmost 
branch of human learning and liberty. 
Like a bee he burrows with fine meta- 
physical instinct in the very heart and 
flower of his subject ; and then, as 
laden with the sweet sense of it, goes 
away. He lives alone in obedience 
to his thought, the thought of God, 
in the moral more than in the natural 
world, in that atmosphere of Sweet- 
ness and of light, where he was con- 
scious of no law, and no restraint. 
Paul saw liberty as the most beautiful 
and spiritual thing in the universe. 
But it is only the spiritual man who 
sees that, and he sees or perceives it 
rather " with the flower of his mind.'* 

But they whose minds are un- 
spiritual, and whose bodies are gross 
and clogged with a sensual understand- 
ing, invariably degrade this beauty to 
a beast. Paul dwells only on the 
spiritual side of liberty, that side of 
men which is freest, as most open to 
God, and good influences ; the physical, 
the legal, and the economical aspects 
of the question are not considered at 
all. Politics, legislation, and govern- 
ment are utterly ignored by him in 
speaking of liberty. And why? Hav- 
ing got the essence, or quintessence 
of the thing, having made sure of 
liberty in the spirit, he judges the 
body and grosser parts of it are fit — 
to be thrown away. Mere surplusage, 
as the lawyers say. And Paul was 
right. He who can see and seize 



upon the poetry of things, that is^ to 
give you the concentrated extract and 
flavor of them without the bulk, is a 
benefactor. Moreover the mistake of 
lawyers and of politicians has always 
been to regard liberty as a purely out- 
ward thing, a thing of law, bound up 
in certain forms and associated with a 
certain routine of government. At 
last, they mistake the form of liberty 
for the thing itself. They judge like 
artists who are so anxious to procure 
a perfect cast or mould of a man, that 
they enclose him on every side in a 
dead wall, hardly allowing him the 
liberty to breathe. The creator of 
nations sees that it may be necessary 
often to break the mould, that is the 
constitution and the laws, in order to 
save the spirit or the essential form. 
This is the lesson taught to man by 
occasional French revolutions and 
American civil wars. The cast of 
liberty is broken, the nation breathes 
freer, and the country takes a large 
stride of progress in a day. The 
sooner we learn to discriminate be- 
tween the outward forms of liberty, 
which are all that governments pro- 
fess to give — as men ask for bread, 
and they give them a stone ; the 
sooner we divide this liberty from 
that freedom which is of man's soul — 
a fact of the spiritual order, — the better 
it will be for the soul's peace and 
welfare. Freedom, the genuine pro- 
perty of man — his real and personal 
property, we might say, in which his 
value consists, and which can never 
be separated from the true self, or 
self-hood of man, because it is the 
righteous consequence of his character 
and acts, must always^engage and in- 
terest us in pursuit and acquisition, 
more, a thousand times more, than 
the false mirage of liberty, which de- 
ceives so many to their hurt, as it 
tempts them away from their work 
and their duties at home, to wander 
like evil spirits, or like beasts of prey 
in the vast and barren desert of politics 
and war. Well might the greatest of 
his tribe say of all politicians busied 
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about the mere forms of liberty, '*what 
shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue." The fate of all parties 
and administrations after a few years, 
teaches that a man or a race which 
depends on them for its hope of liberty, 
leans upon a broken reed, since they 
promise what they never intend to 
perform, or in common phrase, " keep 
the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope." 

Certainly, no party in this country 
as a party has ever intended to do 
justice to any class deprived of liberty. 
They have intended always and every- 
where to perpetuate themselves in 
power, and to secure the fruits of vic- 
tory. And if at any time they have 
blundered into the doing justice, or 
securing the rights of others, it was 
from no abstract love of liberty or 
justice, but rather, shall we say, that 
they did not dare to do otherwise, 
they were driven up to it by the moral 
sentiment of the nation, and the fear 
that their opponents would snatch the 
grace of a good action, if they did not 
do it. And on the same ground, they 
have done, and will continue to do 
the meanest things, will lower their 
platform half-way, and sink their 
principles out of sight, to receive on 
board some military hero with opin- 
ions of a neutral tint, in order that the 
hordes of the worthless and unprin- 
cipled may rush after him ; and though 
they swamp their moral character, 
what is that to being beaten by the 
other party? As, to compare great 
with small, two railroad or steam- 
boat companies, to get custom, go to 
the public, selling their favors dear at 
one time, and very cheap at another, 
putting down their prices to-day, and 
putting them up to-morrow, and not 
caring much what they do, so that 
either can win, or burst the other's 
boiler. Such is the course of political 
parties, and there is just as much prin- 
ciple in one case, as in the other. Let 
us not be misunderstood. It is not 
asserted that all parties are equally 
good, or rather equally bad, and un- 



faithful to liberty. But they are all 
run upon one principle, /. e, ** success 
is a duty." Success is a paramount 
consideration with all parties, the main 
thing to which liberty and justice are 
not essential but incidental at best, 
and often stand in the way. All 
parties, like all men, love first liberty 
for themselves, and afterwards, liberty 
for others, or for all men. How 
many years was this country in learn- 
ing to interpret the Declaration, not 
in a legal and partial but in a large and 
universal sense. The Declaration 
said " All men are created equal," 
the greatest truth in the political 
world. But as the politicians read it, 
making mental reservations in favor 
of themselves, or of the white race, 
thus: "All men are created equal 
except Negroes, and possibly, Indians,^^ 
it became the greatest falsehood in 
the world, Mr. Sum;ier justly said, 
"Slavery is sectional, liberty is 
national." Liberty is not national 
even, it is universal. You might as 
well bottle up this air, and say, "it is 
mine," or, catching up in your hand 
a few drops of sea-water, say, " the 
sea is for my sport and pleasure, my 
fishing ground and not a high-way for 
all nations," as to say that one man or 
one race was born to liberty and not 
all. For liberty is an element of such 
power and universality, that I have 
no patience with any man or any 
party which claims to monopolize it. 
" From the bottom of my heart," says 
Lessing, " I hate those people who 
wish to found sects, I should hate 
truth itself, if it were the founder of 
a sect." Not less but rather more 
to be hated and despised who would 
make the freedom of others to depend 
not on their race or color, which are 
natural distinctions indeed, but in 
their holding certain opinions, together 
with their adherence to a sect or party. 
Since nothing is more disgusting than 
the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are, and the flippant mis- 
taking for freedom of some paper 
preamble like the Declaration of In- 
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dependence or the statute right tf 
vote, bj tkoii zchi have never J^sreJ ts 
think or ti act, so we arc driven 
necessariivy to a new definition of lib- 
crty, or rather to assert its independ- 
ence of anv and all sach distinctions. 
No man as the representative of a 
party only has any right to speak for 
Libertv. That would be as wise as 
for a man to stand on Table Rock 
facing Niagara, and to attempt to 
drown by speaking, the noise of its 
waters. In that war of the elements 
we have latelv had, in that tremen- 
dous convulsion in which men of all 
parties were involved, as in a common 
fate, and compelled, whether they 
would or no, to serve the cause of 
liberty, who now looking at the results, 
whether a "radical " or a ** conser\'a- 
tive" man, democrat, republican or 
abolitionist, dares to claim them as 
the triumph of his party, — and not of 
a Principle which triumphed over all 
parties as obstacles in its way. The 
grand and universal forces of liberty 
and justice falling, not from the clouds, 
but from a source infinitely higher 
and bevond them, and forever thun- 
dering the truth in the deaf ears of 
reluctant humanity, it is not for us, 
the changelings of a day, whose polit- 
ics to God are no more than wreaths 
of vapor over the stormy abyss, to 
claim to be the originator or governor 
of those forces which were laid up 
from the beginning, and which have 
concatenated in the mind of the race, 
the several causes and consequences 
of freedom. Freedom, therefore, is 
universal as the nature of man, and 
being personal it is no less political 
liberty, because men are politicians 
by nature, or necessity. What we 
call political liberty, however belongs 
to man only as a *' political animal." 
What we call civil liberty belongs 
to man as a citizen, as one who had 
originally, the " freedom of the city." 
But religious liberty belongs to the 
soul of man, and takes precedence of 
the other two, as the soul's affair is 
more urgent than that of the body. 



The freedom of each of these, that is, 
of the bodv, of the mind, and of the 
sool or spirit of man, are necessary to 
his complete derclopnicnt, as eadi 
lower liberty is the platform of the 
next higher. The freedom of the 
mind begins where culture begins, 
and goes forward to perfection. But 
this implies the State, and even a cul- 
tivated state of society to begin with. 
The State is necessary to raise men, 
who need laws around them as a 
garden needs a garden wall. Only 
let there be sufficient space and free- 
dom inside, let knowledge and free 
inquiry come in as air and light to the 
intellect and the soul. But within the 
freedom of the mind there is room 
for the spirit which delights to wor- 
ship something. This also must have 
a place which should be open from 
above, but inclosed all around, a 
temple of the spirit for meditation 
and prayer. Therefore the church 
exists. But the church as organized 
is not spirit, but letter, and the letter 
kills — there is no freedom in it. 
And therefore inside of the church, 
as the church is inside of the State — 
there must be another inside which is 
the Heart, the last refuge, the inmost, 
of liberty and religion. When one 
said that the war showed the country 
at heart to be abolitionist, w^hat else 
did he say than that the human heart 
is good, is brave, is loyal to truth, to 
God, to liberty. Challenge it and 
see. The moral sentiment wll 
always vindicate itself. The cruel 
spear of war found out that sentiment 
through the heart, like him that, 
wounded, cried, " an inch deeper, and 
you will find the Emperor." All 
parts and faculties of a man unite to 
crown religion as the King-idea or 
sentiment of the human soul. It has 
all power and authority over man as 
being independent of the church or 
State. As the object of the State was 
to guard men from external violence, 
or dangers from without, so the object 
of the church was originally to guard 
men against the persecuting power ot 
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the State, till the church itself turned 
persecutor, and became the greatest 
foe of liberty from within. It was 
necessary therefore that man should 
guard himself against the tyranny of 
the church, and this was the function 
of religion, the religion of man himself. 
As we apprehend this religion to be 
constitutional, temperamental, and in 
a manner peculiar to every man, so 
it must insist on freedom, or the 
power to be itself. Society must 
respect the sacred bounds of character. 
Every man draws around him the 
magic circle of individuality. 
" Within that circle none durst walk 
but he." None but he, with Liberty 
which abides in the nature of Spirit, 
holding pure and simple relations to 
all beings, and because it respects 
others* rights and liberties, demands 
its own, of which the first and chief 
is the right and the liberty to be itself. 
Let every man be himself. This is 
the whole doctrine of liberty, and 
the whole duty of Society to the in- 
dividual. Provided we are free, we 
can tolerate the innocent freedoms of 
our neighbour ; and we can take a 
neighbourly interest in him, and in 
the affairs of our own town, parish, 
or neighbourhood, without wishing 
to meddle with his private concerns. 
This is just the point where all assaults 
are made upon individual liberty in 
our time. They are made in the 
name and under the pretext of pre- 
serving the peace of society, as if the 
peace of individuals were of no con- 
sequence. But I am somehow pro- 
foundly impressed with the idea that 
the end of society is the peace and 
happiness of individuals ; that liberty 
itself is almost an individual thing, a 
something at the centre of man's will 
and being, and that it is for him to 
guard it, treating society as Confucius 
treated the gods, — *' I respect them " 
said he '* at a distance," — for man is 
more than institutions of government, 
or than customs of society, more than 
church or state, which have no right 
to be king or cardinal, general or 



president over him. The State was 
made for man, and not man for the 
State. State laws may limit our indi- 
vidual freedom, may deprive us of 
intoxicating drink, but because he 
cannot obtain it, are we therefore 
temperate : Does not true temper- 
ance grow out of the conviction that 
intemperance is debasing and wrong ? 
Then must our appeal be to the moral 
sense. Said Schiller, " The first con- 
dition of the moral beauty of actions 
is freedom of the will ; and this free- 
dom is gone as soon as it is attempted 
to enforce moral virtue by legal 
punishments." If I cannot persuade 
my friend to believe and act so as to 
develope all that is highest and best 
in his nature, shall I turn to the police 
as if religion had failed? And reli- 
gion does fail in any place and country 
just so far as men abandon its persua- 
sive methods to force, compelling 
them, if that were possible, to be 
virtuous against their wills. While 
the friends of temperance are thus 
working blindly against the laws of 
human nature, in one direction, the 
friends of labor and of the working- 
man, both in this and other countries, 
seem equally bound to defeat their 
own ends, by defeating liberty and 
justice in their modes of obtaining 
them. From all which it is evident that 
the men who swear by the name Liber- 
ty, have mostly taken the name in vain. 
They know not where to find the one 
they are in search of. Like a beauti- 
ful stranger suspected and unknown, 
liberty is among men but not of them, 
she has come to her own, and her 
own receive her not. She is hunted 
and proscribed by every man and every 
government, and there are not a dozen 
in any generation who are found 
worthy of her. Truly, as Voltaire 
said, ** all men love liberty, and seem 
bent on destroying her." It is the 
crime of ignorance, not the crime of 
knowledge. A man who strikes his 
friend, thinking him an enemy, is to be 
pitied and corrected. More light is 
necessary, and to get a little nearer to 
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a true definition of liberty. There is 
one in Law Latin, which may be 
translated thus : " Liberty is the natural 
power which one has to do as he 
pleases, unless violently restrained, or 
it is something unlawful to be done." 
What is meant here by ** unlawful," 
is not that which is morally wrong, 
or forbidden by the law of God, but 
that which is illegal, or forbidden by 
the laws of the State. It is plain that 
a man who violates the moral, 
not the civil or statute law, cannot be 
called to account by the latter. For 
he is accountable to no man but to 
God. Shall his neighbor call him 
to account, who is also a violator of 
that law, and equally accountable to 
the lawgiver and judge in his own 
breast ? Jesus said he came not to 
judge the world, that is, to judge the 
civil conduct of men, his neighbors, 
who had the same right to judge his 
conduct on their principle. But he 
came to bear witness to the truth, and 
if men were judged by the truth, he 
could not help it. That is the true 
standpoint of a reformer to day. He 
lays down the truth as law, as the 
standard of laws and legislatures. All 
freedom is founded in law, that is, 
upon a true principle in nature, or 
human nature. There is no absolute 
liberty, it is said, but there is an ab- 
solute right. Human liberty touches 
the limit of absolute right, bur goes 
not a point beyond it. Every sin is 
a violation of the moral law, and con- 
sequently an abuse of liberty. But 
because my neighbor sins, or because 
I do, and thus abuse my liberty, is he 
to be punished for my fault, by a 
deprivation of liberty ? A man's in- 
terior judgment of his own action, the 
verdict of conscience, is just. But can 
we always hit the mark of justice in 
distributing the punishment due to 
other people's sins ? Drunkenness, for 
instance, is a sin, but it is not a crime ; 
crimes are punishable by law. The 
State may protect itself and citizens 
against flagrant acts of violence, in- 
justice, and disorder ; but it may not 



therefore punish those private acts 
and habits, which lead to indulgence, 
and sometimes to violence and dis- 
order. The State has a right to pun- 
ish a drunken man for an assault, but 
not for his drunkenness. And this is 
no quibble, but a distinction of vital 
importance. Every man, because he 
is a member of some community, ex- 
erts an influence on that community 
for good or evil, according to his 
character and conduct ; and in this 
sense no private act is without its 
public results. But what intolerable 
interference with personal and domes- 
tic freedom, should the officers of the 
law assume to correct every departure 
from strict morality ; should they, in 
other words, affect to treat every sin 
as a crime ! It is no part of the law 
to save men from the consequences of 
their sins, and it has certainly no power 
to make them do right in spite of will 
and liberty. The more law denies 
men the liberty of gratifying their 
appetites, the more it stimulates them 
to violate the law ; as a child is more 
eager for a play-thing, when you have 
taken it away from him. The parent 
has a perfect right to deprive the child 
of an opportunity of mischief, or to 
prevent his doing harm to himself or 
others. He may restrain the child of 
liberty so far as is necessary to his 
highest good. But a man is supposed 
to know what is good, and to make it 
the object of rational choice. If you 
compel him by law to be good, or to 
be virtuous, you save his morality but 
destroy his liberty. And when the 
latter is gone, since no man can act 
morally without freedom of the will, 
it is found that you have destroyed at 
one blow both morality and liberty. 
This is the account given by Hegel 
of Chinese law : " Its distinguishing 
feature is, that everything which be- 
longs to spirit, unconstrained morality 
in practice and theory, heart, inward 
religion, science and art, properly 
so called, is alien to it. The Emperor 
always speaks with majesty, and pater- 
nal kindness and tenderness to the 
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people ; who, however, cherish the 
meanest opinion of themselves, and 
believe that they are born only to 
drag the car of Imperial Power. The 
burden which presses them to the 
ground, seems to them to be their in- 
evitable destiny, and it appears nothing 
terrible to them to sell themselves as 
slaves, and to eat the bitter bread of 
slavery. Suicide, the result of revenge, 
and the exposure of children, as a 
common even daily occurrence among 
them, shov/ the little respect in which 
they hold themselves individually, and 
humanity in general." 

It is not the object of society to make 
men do right, or to hinder them from 
doing wrong. It prohibits certain ac- 
tions not because they are evil or sinful 
in themselves, nor because they indicate 
a bad disposition on the part of their 
authors, but because of their injurious 
tendency and effect on others. Utility 
here seems to be the only guide. 
Society leaves every man to follow 
his inclination, and to do right or 
wrong, with the proviso only that his 
doing so, shall not interfere with a 
similar freedom on the part of others, 
nor be inconsistent with the good of 
the whole, or with public safety. For 
it judges well and wisely no doubt, 
that it is not useful or beneficial to 
society on the whole, to save a man 
from the consequences of doing wrong. 
That is his look-out, and not society's. 
Besides, there is no merit to a man in 
being forced to do right against his 
will ; and we may add, no virtue in 
doing so. For virtue exists by dis- 
cipline of suffering and temptation. 
If it is worth while for a man to 
know himself, it is surely worth while 
to try him, to give him the means and 
opportunity, in a word, the liberty so 
to act as if he and none other were 
responsible for his actions, and was 
chiefly concerned in the consequences. 
That he will do wrong, and make a 
thousand mistakes, before he comes 
to do right and to live well, is highly 
probable — is morally certain, in fact ; 
yet what man would thank society to 



save him from making mistakes, if it 
saved him at the same time from 
knowing and becoming himself. A 
state of eternal pupilage is not liberty, 
and it is not right. Because society 
is the natural guardian of rights, and 
the appointed means of securing liberty 
to the individual, it does not follow 
that he is to give up any right which 
belongs to him in virtue of his capacity 
as a man, and a moral being. If a 
man has natural rights, and a liberty 
co-extensive with them, he cannot 
possibly enter into any contract with 
society, which divests him of that 
liberty, or of those rights. To say, 
as some do, that a man has no rights 
but what are derived from the law, 
and the law is what the majority is 
pleased to make it, is paving the way 
for a despotism of the worst sort. 
A theory of " social rights," as Mr. 
Mill observes, the like of which never 
probably before found its way into 
distinct language — being nothing short 
of this — that it is the absolute social 
right of every individual, that every 
other individual shall act in every re- 
spect exactly as he ought, that who- 
soever fails thereof in the slightest 
particular, violates my social right, 
and entitles me to demand from the 
legislature a removal of the grievance. 
So monstrous a principle is far more 
dangerous than any single interference 
with liberty ; there is no violation of 
liberty which it would not justify ; it 
acknowledges no right to any freedom 
whatever, except, perhaps, to that of 
holding opinions in secret without 
ever disclosing them ; for the moment 
an opinion which I consider noxious 
passes any one's lips, it invades all the 
** social rights" attributed to me by 
the majority. The doctrine ascribes 
to all mankind a vested interest in 
each other's moral, intellectual, and 
even physical perfection, to be defined 
by each claimant according to his own 
standard. 

If it were necessary in the pulpit, 
to get a good *' boxer" of opinions, 
we should choose that st\itd>j cV^axsv- 
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pion of liberty, Mr. Mill, to stand as 
our protagonist. It is a law in Eng- 
land, not the common or written, but 
the understood law, that every man 
may say what he likes. And so it is 
here to some extent ; but when it 
comes to doing what one likes, society 
again interposes its veto. Unless a 
man does what his neighbors like, for 
the most part, he will find it very un- 
comfortable to live with them. He 
must go their way, instead of going 
his own, or society will swarm around 
him with idle gossips, who poison his 
happiness and put his temper to flight 
in a thousand ways ; generally by ad- 
vice, and making foolish comments on 
his way of living. A man of singular 
virtue once said, ** If you go just con- 
trary to the way you see others going, 
you will go about right." That's 
very near the New Testament doc- 
trine, as laid down in the allegory of 
the broad and the narrow way. I 
imagine that Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress is not an allegory, but the history 
of a man who lives towards his ideal, 
and goes contrary to all the customs 
of his time. I never knew but one 
man in America who did it, and who 
might therefore be properly called 
" free" and " independent." He had 
the freedom in early life to make his 
fortune by making lead pencils, and 
the courage, not to do it. So he won 
his leisure and a greater freedom. But 
he had to meet the question " What 
are you doing?" and submit to be 
told by the ignorant gossips aforesaid, 
** You had better, a great deal, sir, be 
doing something else." But he went 
by them like a planet, singing on his 
way to universal freedom. In his 
great aim for truth and liberty, he left 
the millions behind him till they ap- 
peared no more than midges in his 
evening sun. We read his books now 
as the scripture of New England, and 
in his name, we protest in behalf of 
the largest liberty of doing. 

To meet with such men in society, is 
as refreshing as to catch sight of a moun- 
tain on the plains, or an oak-grove on 



the prairie ; it breaks up the dead 
waste and monotony of the landscape 
to the traveller. Let me be an oak, 
if I can be, growing solitary and alone 
in New England pastures, and blessing 
God every day that he gave me such 
a soil and such an atmosphere to grow 
in, I regard the atmosphere of a 
place, both the physical and moral 
one, as of utmost importance. It has 
more to do with freedom than you 
think. I lived and preached for six 
months in a place where the very air 
was blue with Presbyterianism. It 
had the same effect on the mind that 
certain noxious gases have on breath- 
ing bodies, it choked respiration. My 
intellectual organ was not made for 
such a choker ; I could not stand it 
and quit. Passing from thence to the 
classical air of old Cambridge, the 
freest atmosphere that I ever was in, 
the home of culture, and my intellect- 
ual home, or heaven as I regard it, 
I ought to know what freedom is. 

The duty which society owes to the 
individual, is not merely abstinence 
from meddlingwith his private thoughts 
and opinions, but a positive protection 
afforded him in the enjoyment of them. 
Otherwise, social liberty degenerates 
into a system of espionage, — of close 
watching and superintendence over 
the words and actions of the individ- 
ual, which is only less infamous than 
the Inquisition, as the authority for 
it is not able to be fastened on any 
one — ^a perfectly irresponsible despot- 
ism. How much freedom has that 
man, who cannot enter his house or 
leave it, cannot go to his study or 
meals, or attend to his business, nor 
do anything in short, without being 
watched and suspected as if he were 
a criminal ; cannot go in society with- 
out being obliged to hear comments 
on his dress and looks, nor leave his 
room a moment, without fearing for 
his papers and private correspondence ; 
cannot engage in conversation, even, 
without having his words raught up 
and misrepresented, and a false con- 
struction placed not only on his 
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whole behavior, but on his most 
minute and trifling actions. Rather 
than submit to such annoyance and 
degradation^ who would not flee like 
Timon to the desert, and abjure for- 
ever the societv of mortals. One 
has the feeling that he would rather 
be a sturdy and independent savage, 
roaming the woods, and fishing in his 
native streams, and paying his adora- 
tion freely to the Great Spirit, than 
to be the elegant slave of literature, 
the victim of his art or profession, 
doomed to wear the golden collar of 
society, and to clank in public the 
fetters that are forged for him in the 
churches and the schools. It is not 
denied that so far as comforts, and 
so-called blessings are concerned, this 
slavery is preferable to that liberty. 
But which is nourisher of a more vig- 
orous manhood, which relates him to 
the round world, and brings him 



nearer to God and freedom ? And 
even on the score of happiness^ the 
civilized man has not so greatly the ad- 
vantage of his brother of the woods, 
the wild man, in the enjoyment of a 
wild liberty. For if the latter has 
not the comforts of civilization neither 
does he feel the need of them. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the 
whole matter. We shall never have, 
as Plato said, perfect men till we have 
perfect circumstances. But on the 
other hand, liberty is an attribute of 
will, and not of circumstances. True 
Liberty is heaven-descended, the gift 
of God to man, to every individual, 
and may we say, in a secondary sense, 
it is the gift of the individual to him- 
self, but of no government, of no so- 
ciety, of no church ; because the 
church, as organized, is not free, and 
government at best is a log cabin out 
of which civilization moves. 

John Savary. 



REMARKS OF JOHN J. MERRITT, 

At Friends* Meeting, Manhassett, 7th Mo., 2ist, 1867. 



*' And if thy right eye offend thee pluck it 
out and cast it from thee ; for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. 

" And if thy right hand offend thee cut it 
off and cast it from theej for it is profitable 
for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell.** 



THESE were among the utterances 
of the youthful Sage of Nazareth 
in his admirable Sermon upon the 
Mount, and from the general charac- 
ter of the man, as also from the na- 
ture of the utterances themselves, we • 
cannot but regard them as having been 
well intended. But the best of men 
are liable to errors of judgment, and 
these often -quoted declarations, if 
brought to the test of reason in the 
light of our advanced civilization, cer- 
tainly indicate — perhaps owing to the 
very limited experience of Jesus — a 
deficient knowledge of our nature, and 



the duties which, through our being 
constituted as we are, have devolved 
upon us I at one time supposed, as 
most others are now accepting this, 
that in what he here said he had only 
a figurative meaning, and pointed unto 
our undoubted duty to make personal 
sacrifices, when these were called for, 
of what might be as dear to us as are 
the members of our bodies, which 
are here named by him. But on 
considering the matter this would 
seem to be doing him injustice, for 
he certainly said and must have meant, 
pdore than this. On at least one 
other occasion, he unmistakably refer- 
red approvingly to mutilating our 
persons for the kingdom of Heaven's 
sake. And he was here addressing 
himself to those who esteemed such 
practices as being praiseworthy, and 
who he knew could not but under- 
stand him literally. I have probably 
lived faster, and I have attained a 
much more advanced age than Jesus 
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did, though I am not so old as to have 
forgotten all my youthful experiences; 
and from what I have realized of life 
I am satisfied that, in giving such 
counsel he was mistaken. As no evil 
appears to have resulted from his 
having been so, I am glad that he 
was, and that we have such a record 
of him. We can then better sympa- 
thize with, and appreciate him, as 
being a man like ourselves — liable to 
err, and no better and no worse than 
we are or can be. 

He must have been mistaken, as 
God never bestowed upon any of us 
a personal gift, which was designed 
to be destroyed by us, because of its 
offending us. I can speak under- 
standingly of such a suggestion, for I 
have been in precisely the condition 
to which Jesus referred, and I felt 
about it as he appears to have felt, 
but I am now getting beyond this and 
know myself better than I then did. 
I have been at times so well disposed, 
and yet so severely tempted to do 
what I knew to be wrong, that in the 
progress of such temptation, I have 



prayed that the ability to yield to it 
might be taken from me. 

I should have rejoiced in weakness, 
rather than in the strength which 
was possessed by me. Paul seems to 
have known and done the same thing 
and to as little purpose, for it is not 
the proper method for us. Instead 
of this the answer has been to me as 
I doubt not but it has ever been to all 
others similarly circumstanced — Thou 
shouldst govern those members, and 
their resulting passions, but thou hast 
no right to destroy them, or thyself. 
These gifts are for thy use and benefit, 
and thou hast in connection with 
them, been endowed with a spiritual 
nature with strength sufficient to con- 
trol and govern them. It is thy duty 
thus to exercise thy nature, not to 
cut off or to destroy, but to govern 
what has been placed beneath it. It 
is thy highest duty to do this, and 
through its performance thy spiritual 
life shall be preserved, and whatever 
may become of thy body, thy soul 
shall live. 
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THE voice of man. 
The voice of God, 
Come with the divining rod 
And part them if you can. 
As the light 
Upon the flower. 
As the might 
Of God, the power 
That doth fill 
And overflow. 
With present will. 
Above, below. 
All that lives, — 
The heart that gives. 
The singing bird, 
The spoken word. 
The garden cress. 
The soft caress. 
Women that weep. 
Insects that creep, 
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The fruitful land. 

The yellow corn. 

The stern command. 

The battle horn. 

The vale, the hill. 

The mountain crest. 

The forge, the mill. 

The East, the West,— 

Lo, o'er my soul. 

In memories sweet. 

The good, the great 

Their inspiration roll ! 

Jesus and Paul, 

Huss, Luther, all 

The martyr throng 

Through ages long, 

I love and own. 

And call my own 

Through love alone. 

Not as Master, 

Not as Lord, 
Comes the pure prophetic word : 

With meaning vaster. 

Coming faster 
Than my spirit can record. 
It makes me one with all the race ; 
The saint, the seer I find in me ; 

And while I see 
How I am the buried good, 

I stand within the flood 

Of the eternal ^race. 
And find I am God's dwelling place. 

Zeton. 
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THERE is an Eastern legend familiar .to most of our readers, which re- 
presents the curtain rising on a new world, — the parents of the race at 
the beginning existing in a state of glorious idleness, and then driven by a 
curse to work for an honest livelihood. The idle state was the state of 
blessedness, — that which followed, a miserable fate. 

The ages have led the race to say " to labor is to pray." And it is well, 
for ever he that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knocketh it is opened. And hitherto the great prayer of labor has been for 
rest, and still for the most part labor is the curse — in this latter time preced- 
ing instead of following the blessing. 
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But as the wise man prayed " Give me neither poverty nor riches," so 
may he also pray, who has taken a full draught of life's experiences, *• Give 
me neither labor nor rest," or rather, " give me of both in that proportion 
which will maintain body and mind at the point of maximum activity." So 
for the quantity of labor, and for its qiuility, may it be a portion of that work 
of the Lord which is ever to be performed and is always in season. In its 
hurry to pray with all its strength for the rest which it craved, the race has, O, 
so many times and so long, prayed incoherently, or prayed the prayer of cur- 
sing in its labor ! As the boy in the story was kept busy carrying stones 
from a heap at one end of the yard to form a heap at the other, and then 
carrying them back again, how constantly are we employed in useless carrying 
of stones, and how often do we heap them upon the richest soil of our 
garden, which ought instead to be made to bring forth abundantly — an 
hundred fold ! God's work is always to be done, but sometimes we are 
blind, and sometimes we are ignorant, and sometimes we will not see, that 
his work is the only work for us, and so we idle away our time or do useless 
labor, while others do our share and undo the knots which we have wrongly 
tied. 

It is time that we were doing somewhat better than we have hitherto 
done, — time that we considered well whether the prayer that we are praying 
is an honorable and a Godly prayer ; whether the work which we are doing 
is a part of the work which the world really needs, and whether the world 
will be the better for it when it is done, and not only whether our prayer of 
labor shall be followed by the reward of rest. Is it not possible for us to 
take a comprehensive view of this question, to feel our responsibility in re- 
lation to it as the great responsibility of our lives, to feel that for this we 
were born, for this cause came we into the world, that we might dig and 
manure and irrigate a little spot, and so leave the world somewhat richer at 
the last for the life which we have spent in it ? 

It is not possible for all to philosophize upon great life questions — 
knowingly to work out these social problems, but happily there are always 
influences at work which tend to the settlement of them by lateral pressure. 
And so at this day and in this regard, while we must be conscious of an in- 
crease of earnest thoughtful attention to the problem itself, the air is full of 
sounds which show the irresistible drift of society toward a settlement. And 
the cry which now embodies the thought of the laboring masses, is one which 
in its general or in its particular sense is worthy of all honor. Co-operation 
18 the demand of the times, and a nobler demand the times could not make. 
Co-operation, a working together, no longer a servile working for or struggling 
against, but mutual assistance, this, perhaps now vaguely apprehended, but 
certain to grow more clear as the days roll on, this is the meaning of the cry. 

Though, as we have said, those who use the word in a special sense, and 

in that sense strive to give it existence as a practical fact, may not apprehend 

the fall richness of its meaning, yet none tVve less viiW iVvevt svicce^^ V^e the 
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success of the principle. They are building better than they know. They 
are travelling in the right direction, and may God's blessing go with them. 
By their organizations will they simplify and economize the labor of society, 
gradually lopping off unnecessary branches — rank growths which an artificial 
civilization has encouraged to shut out light and air. Unseemly excrescences, 
monstrosities, will be pruned away. The number of those who do not labor, 
and of those who labor vainly, will be reduced by the operation of the sure 
laws of trade. The number of laborers being increased, the amount of labor 
to be done will be less, or the amount of production and of consequent com- 
fort will be greater, probably both. And the inequality at present existing 
in the position of individuals will be found steadily decreasing by a process 
of levelling up. 

For these results, it seems to us, we may look in the fulness of time, from 
the movement which is now gaining rapid headway. But there is a difference 
between finding our way in the dark and finding it in the light, a difference 
in our progress when we have the use of our eyes from that which we make 
when we are blindfolded. Therefore is it our bounden duty to study this 
subject of labor and rest, of work and play, and the economical laws thereto 
pertaining, heartily and with an earnest purpose to guide ourselves and those 
whom we may be able to influence, right toward the goal, — for all, the max- 
imum activity of body and mind, heart and soul — and in this at least we may 
rest assured, Laborare est orare. 
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A few months ago we published the initiatory steps of a case of discipline 
against John J. Merritt. The case was carried to the last monthly 
meeting and a committee appointed to visit him. The following is a full 
report of the interview between him and the committee. 

C. — ^John, I believe thee has from my note a copy of the appointment that 
brings us here ; it may be as well to read it over again. 

J. J. M. — Perhaps it would be as well. 

C. — (Reading.) " The meeting of ministers and elders have informed the 
monthly meeting, that thee had been earnestly advised to discontinue thy 
public communications in our meetings, which it was believed very much 
disturbed them." The monthly meeting have appointed us a committee to 
come and visit thee, to see whether we can prevail on thee to discontinue 
thy communications. 

J. J. M. — The minute of appointment does not state such to be your duty; 
perhaps it would be better to read it again that we may understand our posi- 
tion, though that is perhaps more your business than mine. 

C. — Our object in coming is simply to prevail on thee to discontinue thy 
communications. 

J. J. M. — By what authority ? 

C. — By the authority of the monthly meeting. 
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J. — Please read again. 

C. — (Reads.) As they were unsuccessful, the monthly meeting have ap- 
pointed us with the same object. 

J. J. M. — Do you regard that information as amounting to a charge against 
me as an offender ? 

C. — Yes. There cannot be any question of it. 

J. J. M. — It doesn't say so. They say that they believe my communi- 
cations are disturbing. It was left for your committee to investigate. It is 
a matter of certain knowledge, if the meeting was disturbed. I think from 
what B. (of the former interview ) said, there was a design in putting it in that 
shape. There had been a complaint previously, which stated that the meet- 
ings were disturbed and that there was an offence, bui that case was dismissed. 

C. — The disturbance ceased. 

J. J. M. — In that former case the committee took the same ground that 
you take now, but since that the meeting of ministers and elders have changed 
their ground ; they say that they believe I have disturbed the meetings, as I 
believe designedly leaving you to inquire into the facts. I deny that such is 
the fact ; that the meeting is disturbed. I claim that the meetings are more 
disturbed by my silent presence in them than by my speaking. There is an 
evident restlessness in our large Brooklyn meetings, when I am present and 
silent. As they only state their belief that I am a disturber, it becomes neces- 
sary for you to inquire before you labor with me. There is no charge that 
the meetings are disturbed, only a belief is expressed. This complaint comes 
from a certain portion of the body of ministers and elders who can have no 
personal knowledge. The Brooklyn elders inform me that they were released 
from service in this case. If the fact exists, if the meetings are really disturbed, 
I pledge myself that they shall not continue to be disturbed by me. 

C. — I am glad to hear thee say that. 

D. — Yes, that is very important. 

J. J. M. — I have always said it. I never attended more orderly meetings 
than those which are said to have been disturbed by me. 

E. — I would ask what in J. J. M.'s estimation, would constitute a disturb- 
ance of a sufficient character for him to feel that he ought to submit to the 
advice of his friends. 

J. J. M. — I will make a proposition to the committee, which shall be as 
bindfiig u§if9^^them and those they represent, as upon me, in case it should 
be agreed to." , That is, if a majority of those who are in the habit of attend- 
ing the meetings which I am charged with disturbing, are so dissatisfied with 
my communications as to prefer that I should be silent, I will agree to dis- 
continue my speaking ; provided, in case a majority should express a differ- 
ent sentiment, that should be considered a settlement of the question. 

I have made that proposition before and it has been declined ; I now re- 
new it. 

C. — Since our appointment I have made considerable inquiry among those 
in the habit of attending our meetings and I am well satisfied thy com- 
munications are detrimental to the society, and I should be glad if thee 
would take the advice of thy friends and discontinue them. 

J. J. M. — I would ask E. if that is not a reasonable proposition which I 
have made in reply to his question. 

E. — It is a proposition which we as a committee could not enter into. 

J. J. M. — It would hardly be fair to make such an expression binding upon 
me and not binding upon the meeting. 

E. — I esteem it a duty that one should act in accordance with the rules and 
order of the society of which he is a *«'»*« Ke.r. 
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J. J. M. — I would ask you to point out the clause of discipline which ap- 
plies to this case and under which you propose to treat with me. I have a 
book of discipline here if you would like to refer to it. 

D. — It would come under the last clause I believe, treating of ministers and 
elders. 

J. J. M. — Do you consider this whole case as now under your care ? I 
mean from the commencement. I suppose this latter proceeding has no re- 
ference to what transpired previous to the dismissal of my former case by the 
monthly meeting. Am I right in this ? 

C. — I do not feel disposed to go into a technical discussion of this matter. 
There is evidence of a continual disturbance in those meetings. 

E. — I would acquiesce in the sentiment expressed by C. 

J. J. M. — Does D. also acquiesce, that you have nothing further to do ? 

D. — It is as far as our appointment goes ; it is for the monthly meeting to 
act in the matter. 

J. J. M. — {After a pause,) Well, I am ready to be persuaded. And it 
would appear that the first thing for you to attend to, is to satisfy me that 
there is truth in the charge. I think you are bound to point out on what 
occasion I have disturbed the meeting and in what it is that they are disturbed. 
It is one of the peculiarities of Friends, that they have a free gospel ministry 
open to ail ; every member has a right to speak, and before he can be con- 
victed of disturbing a meeting in which there is no external appearance of 
disturbance, which meeting receives his communications with as much solemn- 
ity and apparent acceptance as those of any other individual, you are bound 
to show in what their impropriety consists. 

E. — It seems to me, John, according to discipline, that the course of Friends 
has been entirely consistent. 

J. J. M. — Are you so entirely satisfied that yop deem it unnecessary to 
point out the clause of discipline which applies to my case ? 

D. — Oh no, not at all. (Handing to J. J. M. the book of discipline and 
pointing to the first paragraph on the 24th page.) 

J. J. M. — I would again enquire of the committee whether they regard 
my present case as extending back or having any reference to my case previ- 
ous to its dismissal by the monthly meeting. 

D. — I can answer for one, I have not made any inquiry of the ministers 
and elders, but I supposed it was since — that it had reference to communica- 
tions of late date. 

J. J. M. — Do you all say so? A difference of sentiment among you would 
be very disturbing to this meeting, and the ministers and elders might be after 
you for the expression of it. (^A long pause.) 

J. J. M. — Well I believe, friends, I am entitled to united action on the 
part of this committee. I believe that this is an attempt to trample on my 
rights as a member of the society. 

D. — Oh no, John. 

J. J. M. — Not by you ; I believe that this charge instead of growing out 
of disturbed meetings is the result of personal feeling. 

E. — {Pause.) Thee will agree that we may be silent when we have nothing 
to say. 

J. J. M. — But you have come here to say something. I have a right to 
know whether you intend going behind the dismissal of my previous case by 
the meeting. It seems to me that that was adjudicated and settled, and that 
question has an important bearing on this matter. If the monthly meeting is 
dissatisfied with its judgment then, it should act in some other way tlv3J\^Vs\%. 
Let them apply to the quarterly meeting fox pMmm\OT\. x.o t^q^^xw x^^ c^^^. 
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£. — I think we have nothing to do with going backwards or forwards, but 
simply to attend to this case as laid down by the discipline. 

J. J. M. — It is some time since I have taken a very active part in disciplin- 
ary proceedings, but as I understand the discipline this case is now intrusted 
to your hands, calling for investigation from you as to the facts which are 
stated as being believed to exist. I ^hink that they must be found this side 
of the monthly meeting's minute dismissing my previous case. Am I not 
right in that ? 

C. — As I said before, I do not think we shall gain any thing from a tech- 
nical discussion of points. We are satisfied that thy communications are 
disturbing. 

J. J. M. — Then do I understand yoa as declining to go into any particulars, 
to give me any information as to what the disturbance consists in ? 

D.— Thee has got the complaint as well as we. 

J. J. M. — The answers of the queries show, that we are not altogether 
clear from sleeping in meeting. It may be that my communications disturb 
the sleepers ; would that constitute 41 ground of complaint ? In that way 
my communications may disturb some of the elders, perhaps they don't sleep 
as well as if I were silent. Would that be sufficient reason for requiring me 
to be silent ? 

No, I am entitled to something more. When you accepted your appoint- 
ment, you accepted a responsibility. It is the duty of the committee to 
ascertain in what the disturbance consists, and to furnish me with the infor- 
mation, and if you cannot do this, it is your duty to advise a dismissal of the 
case by the monthly meeting. And it is your duty if I require it, to go 
behind the presentation of the case by the ministers and elders and see that 
they have gone according to discipline, in bringing the charge against me. 
I believe that in this they have utterly failed ; they have not begun to comply 
with the requirements of the discipline. 

If you should be satisfied that such is the case, it would then be your duty 
to advise the return of the case to the meeting of ministers and elders that 
they may treat it according to discipline. And if they have acted under this 
clause on page 24 of the discipline they have certainly failed in bringing this 
case to the meeting, in complying with their duty. Do you feel that it is 
no part of your duty to look into this matter, even when it is stated as a 
positive charge against them. As reasonable men, as men of common intelli- 
gence, I put it to you, whether you are doing your duty, without furnishing 
further information, in giving this — I hardly know what to call it — most 
childish advice. I do not need to be persuaded ; I am as anxious to do right 
as you, and if you can only show me that I am wrong, I should not require 
advice, or the counsel of my friends to induce me to change my course. I 
have the right to speak in meetii^g, if I believe it my duty to do so, at least 
until you make an effort to convince me that I am wrong. Don't you feel 
it to be so yourselves ? Would you yourselves consent to have your mouths 
shut, on account of assertions which you knew to be false ? I know that 
the assertions of disturbance are false ; you are assuming them to be true, but 
even the ministers and elders did not go so far, they only said that they 
believed them to be true. 

£. — I would say as an individual, that I have not counted the votes, but 
I am satisfied that a very large proportion of the meeting are dissatisfied with 
thy communications. 

J, J. M. — E, am I not entitled to information as to wherein the disturbance 
consists? 
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E. — I believe thee knows. 

J. J. M. — But answer me that. 

E. — Because they disapprove of thy sentiments. 

J. J. M. — Am I not entitled to know what it is they disapprove? 

E. — I am not called upon to go into particulars ; I believe J. J. M. knows 
the rules of discipline as well as any other man ; I will not attempt to instruct 
him. 

J, J. M. — Some years ago there were parties who imbibed a very strong 
prejudice against me in connection with a pecuniary transaction^ so much so 
as that they would be reluctant to hear me. That difference ran along for 
years^ and I was finally obliged to submit it to the care of the overseers^ and 
they decided that I was in the right and that these parties should yield. 
But the parties would not submit and I suffered as I believe loss in conse- 
quence^ and they have always retained a feeling of bitterness towards me. 
If it were these parties who objected to my speaking it would. not follow at 
all that I ought to be silent, and does not that show that I am entitled to 
know what it is that is disturbing ? Am I to be silent because these folks 
don't like me? No. I know that the meetings are not being disturbed. I 
am satisfied that all this grows out of in^proper personal feelings, and I believe 
that it is abundantly competent and that it is the duty of the committee to 
look into this, and to see that at least the conditions of the discipline are 
complied with ; that it shall not be made an instrument of enforcing silence 
in a case that is not properly before the meeting ; and if it were properly 
there it would still be your duty to point out in what I have offended. You 
have no right to treat me as an offender until you show in what the offence 
consists. A man cannot take advice or counsel in a matter which he knows 
to be groundless and false. 

C. — E and myself have both stated that we have made enquiry and we are 
satisfied that the meetings are disturbed, and that it is apparent that thee 
ought to be willing to submit to the advice of thy friends and be silent. 

J. J. M. — Without having it proved to me ? 

C. — As I said before we do not think it necessary to go into details. 

J.J. M, — Place thyself in my position. 

C. — If I were pursuing any course and my friends felt that it was wrong 
and earnestly advised me to discontinue it, I should do so. Friends, not 
only of this, but of other yearly meetings, have given thee such advice. 

J. J. M. — I am disposed if I can do it rightly to adopt the advice of ray 
friends, if the meeting will tell me in what I have offended. Now, tell me 
what it is ; it may be some little matter that I can avoid as well as not ; some 
peculiarities of expression, perhaps. 

C. — I have read those addresses in the Friend, and I regard them as having 
a tendency to disturb, the whole tenor of them. I am not prepared to act 
upon them, however, as I do not know thkt they are correct reports. 

J. J. M. — I will relieve the committee of any embarassment on that head, 
by saying that those are correct reports ; if they regard them as disturbing 
they will furnish them the means of pointing out in what the disturbance 
consists. I have copies of them here, and if you will look them over, and 
mark the faults, it is possible that I can avoid them in future. 

C. — We have only to advise thee to be silent, and with that remark I shall 
feel clear of the case. 

E. — I unite with C, in that respect. 

J. J. M. — Well, have you any advice to give me as to how long silence is 
to continue ; am I never to speak again ? 
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(A long pause.') 

J. J. M. — Am I never to speak again? 

C. — Thee can judge as well as any man living, when the proper time 
comes for thee to speak. 

J. J. M. — I cheerfully accept your advice. I shall be silent until I judge 
that the proper time has come for me to speak ; and I believe that is all you 
require of me. I give you permission to report to the monthly meeting that 
I have adopted your advice. I am glad our interview has come to such a 
happy conclusion. I shall be exceedingly careful to avoid any disturbance in 
future. 

C. — I sincerely hope there may never be any complaint again. 

J, J. M. — I hope not ; I should think this would quiet it. They will 
think it was groundless before, and they will hardly try it in the same way 
again. 



THE COST OF LIVING. 



To the Editor of the Friknd. , 

In an article in the June number of the 
Friend, on the cost of living, the writer, in 
common with the great mass of the American 
people, felt that it was a serious evil. He 
traced back its causes, to a very great extent, 
to the two expensive systems of taxation — a 
tariff on imports and the Internal Revenue 
scheme — endeavored by reliable statistics to 
show in what manner and to what extent 
prices were thereby enhanced, and ventured 
the assertion that the amount of money 
needed by the U. S. Government to meet its 
obligations could be raised more economically 
by a direct tax than by the present method. 

This simple proposition seems to have 
called forth a pretty severe criticism from a 
correspondent signing himself Americus. 
** Americus " holds it ** an error to suppose 
that ' the burden of this (our present) taxa- 
tion * falls in undue proportion on the agricul- 
tural classes ** 

This supposition was based upon the facts, 
— first, that they constitute a majority of the 
whole people ; secondly, that, whether we take 
the net returns upon invested capital or remu-< 
neration for daily labor, these classes are the 
most poorly paid and least able to bear any 
unnecessary burden ; and thirdly, that, as the 
amount of revenue needed by the U. S. Govt. 
ernment could be raised more economically 
for them and for one-half the residue of our 
people by a direct tax on the real estate and 
personal property of the nation, it (the tariff) 
was an unnecessary burden, and fell in undue 
proportion on them. 

** Americus *' claims that ** a tax on im- 
ported goods would stimulate the production 
of domestic manufactures, build up flourish*- 
ing manufacturing villages and give sale to 
farm products, furnish employment for the 
working classes in its immediate vicinity at 



enhanced prices, and that the internal taxes 
on these home productions would swell our 
revenue and tend to decrease the national 
debt." 

To the first — ** a tax on imported goods ** 
— if of any value to the manufacturer, a tax 
to the extent of that value must be paid by 
the consumers, the mass of the people. The 
advantages of the second object — ** A near 
market for farm products,** &c. — are not de- 
sirable at such a cost. To the third — ** Em- 
ployment for the working classes at enhanced 
prices,** &c.— the cost of food products is 
already increased by a scarcity of laborers — 
the excess of food in this country is not so 
great as to render it desirable to diminish the 
number of producers at present. Our former 
article proved that food could not be profit- 
ably grown at a lesser cost, and we did not 
propose to increase the cost of living. To the 
fourth — ** Internal taxes on home products,** 
&c. — our manu^cturers have a way of mak- 
ing the purchaser pay this little item, and the 
cost of living is not diminished thereby. 

What a pity that some other than **■ our 
more intelligent class of farmers ** could not 
be made to appreciate the advantages of the 
protective system ! 

"Americus*" dream might then be real- 
ized. His *< demand for a vigorously protec 
tive tariff for twenty years to come,** &c., 
might then be complied with. Vigorously 
protective and strictly prohibitive, to everybody 
except " our more intelligent class of farmers** 
are somewhat synonymous terms. LiCt us 
adopt it. 

We want iron and manufactured iron ; we 
want clothes ; we want the thousand things 
which commercial enterprise has brought to 
our shores, and to which we are habituated ; 
but we must not buy them where we can find 
the cheapest market. For twenty years we 
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will vigorously protect^ prohibit, exclude all these 
things. We will not buy — we will not ex- 
change ; we will manufacture all we need. 
If this is not, what is '* Americus* " meaning 
of a •* vigorously protective tarilT for twenty 
years to come ?** 

We have been trying a tariff of many 
varieties for a period of fifty years. We have 
thus far been unable to satisfy the demands 
of its advocates. In the infancy of the 
nation, with a want of capital to develop our 
resources, the masses felt willing to grant 
special remuneration to certain enterprises ; 
accordingly premiums of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
sometimes 100 per cent, have been awarded 
certain interests, and still they cry for more. 
There is now no real want of capital in this 



country for any legitimate enterprise. A 
bonus by Congress to special interests is a 
sort of favoritism that is wrong in principle 
and expensive in its results. 

The revenue features of a tariff have here- 
tofore been its most plausible arguments. 

** Americus" very frankly tells us ** that 
the revenue derived directly from the tariff is 
the least of its aims." Perhaps a little more 
of the same fi-ankness would cause him to say 
that to diminish the cost of living — to so ad- 
just the burden of taxation as to cause it to 
bear as lightly and as nearly as possible, ac- 
cording to the ability of each and all to sus- 
tain it — is the least of its (the tariff or the 
tariff *s friend <* Americus") aims, and as such 
he differs somewhat in views from his friend, 
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SECOND LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN. 

By Thomas McClintock. 
{^Concluded from July Number.) 



I will come now to the New Testament 
writings. And first the reported teaching of 
Jesus — for we should bear in mind that he 
left nothing in writing himself. I stated to 
thee, that there is not in all the reported 
teaching of Jesus a single recognition of the 
doctrine of a vicarious atonement, or justifi- 
cation by the imputation of what he either 
did or suffered ; nor, indeed, a recognition of 
any one of the distinctive doctrines of the 
" evangelical " theology. To meet this thou 
instanced, in one of thy discourses, Mat. xx. 
28 : " The Son of man is not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many." Thy argument, 
I think, was, that a ransom is a price paid for 
the liberation of a captive, and thy inference, 
that he suffered the penalty of our sins, or the 
sins of the world of mankind. The occasion 
of the remark of Jesus, thou wilt recollect, 
was a jealousy that arose among his disciples, 
as to who should have the chief place in his 
anticipated kingdom. He told them they 
should not be like <* the princes of the gen- 
tiles," that loved to exercise authority, but 
** whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant," and as a rebuke of their sel- 
fishness, referred them to his own example for 
imitation : " Even as the son of man came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister, and 
to give bis life a ransom for many.*' Now 
how, under any view of the subject, the doc- 
trine of a vicarious atonement by his death, or 
justification by the imputation of his right- 
eousness, can be implied, I am unable to per- 
ceive. The sacrifice of his life in his efforts 
to promote human welfare, was indeed the 



greatest price he could give to ransom or 
redeem mankind from sin and error, and was 
doubtless a powerful instrumentality, added to 
his beaiftifiil example and excellent doctrines, 
to bring men to reflection and reformation. 
The fact has long been recognized, and has 
even become proverbial, that <* the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church." That 
this is the sense in which Jesus used the term 
ransom, is confirmed by its common usage in 
the Hebrew Scriptures to express any means 
or instrumentality effective of an object, where 
no price or stipulated consideration is paid. 
As Isa. xliii. 3 : " I gave Egypt for thy ran- 
som, Ethiopia and Seba for thee." Prov. xxi. 
18 : ''The wicked shall be a ransom for the 
righteous, and the transgressor for the upright." 
And Hos. xiii. 14 : *< I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave, I will redeem 
them from death." 

But suppose the death and sufferings of 
Jesus were strictly, without metaphor, a price 
paid for the redemption of sinners \ — to 
whom, let me ask, was it paid ? To God* ? 
Could God be enriched — have anything added 
to his possessions — by one of his creatures ? 
Besides, could a creature have any more right- 
eousness than would be needed for his own 
justification ? Was the supposed price, paid 
by Jesus as Godf Then I ask, could God 
die or suffer ? — could God pay God ? That 
were incongruous. Was it paid to Divine 
Justice ? Divine Justice, in this sense, is not 
a person or intelligent agent, but a quality, an 
abstraction, and consequently could not re- 
ceive. Shall we adopt the opinion of Augus- 
tine and others, that the price of redemption 
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was not paid to God, but by God to the devil ? 
On the suppoeition of the existence of such a 
mighty competitor to Infinite God, this is 
certainly the most plausible of either oi the 
views stated ; since, according to the popular 
theology, it is the devil who leads sinners cap- 
tive and in whose power they are ! I Mrill 
only say on this point, that any one that can 
believe it, is welcome for me to all the satis- 
Action he can derive from a bargain with so 
trustworthy a party. 

I have said enough, I think, to exonerate 
Jesus from the recognition of any such contract 
with any party, or the sanction in any way of 
a scheme oi salvation by imputedy not actual 
and personal righteousness. 

But the subject is set forever at rest by his 
positive teaching in regard to the ground of 
acceptance and condition of salvation. Take 
first his sermon on the mount. After his 
benedictions on " the meek,** ^ the hungerers 
and thirsters after righteousness,** " the mer- 
ciful,** **the pure in heart,** "the peace- 
makers,** &;c., and after inculcating at some 
length the practical duties of life, as regards 
principle, act, and thought, and warning his 
hearers against the ^se pretensions of men, 
and giving them as the test of character, 
** Ye shall know them by their fruits** he thus 
sums up his discourse : *^ Therefor^ whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them^ I will liken him to a wise man, who 
built his house upon a rock : and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not : for it was founded upon a rock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not^ shall be likened to a fool- 
ish man who built his house upon the sand ; 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell : and great was the ^11 of 
it.** Not a syllable of any scheme of imputed 
righteousness, but all based upon the rock of 
right doing — good works. And in the three 
verses immediately preceding, as if propheti- 
cally intended to warn against this very notion 
of his works being imputed to his professed 
disciples in the stead of their no zvorks, as the 
ground of acceptance, and their calling him 
in consequence " Lord and Savior,**' with 
adoration and praises that belong to Ood 
only, he emphatically says : " Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have not I prophesied (preached) 
in thy name ^ and in thy name have cast out 
devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ? And then will I profess unto tham, 
I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity *"" Thus showing how vain is 



the idea of justification while iniquity is prac- 
tised. 

But there is another conclusive ^ture in 
this discourse. In the course of it, he gives 
a form of prayer, as a model of what is appro- 
priate in the sours aspirations and reverent 
ascriptions to God, and that form is tvitkout the 
slightest bint of either Trinity or vicarious atone- 
ment ! Had these doctrines been recognized 
by Jesus, or had they possessed in his estima- 
tion the importance given to them in the 
modem orthodox theology, is it conceivable 
that he would have omitted them in such a 
formulary ? No doxology including the dis- 
tinctive claim of Son and Holy Spirit, the 
Father only named as the object of prayer ! 
The pc^ibility of such an omission is wholly 
incredible on the supposition that the doc- 
trines in question are true. But worse still. 
He includes in it, *• Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors ;** and subjoins to it : 
•* For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
%vill your Father forgive your treispasses.** 

Again. Take the parable of the prodigal 
son. A parable obviously intended to illus- 
trate sin and its consequences, and the prin- 
ciple of the Divine administration in receiving 
the repenting and returning sinner. How 
beautiful and descriptive the figures ! As heir 
to his father*s possessions he receives his patri- 
mony ; goes into a far country — far from his 
father*s house ; there he wastes hb substance 
in riotous living. Having spent all — con- 
scious innocence, integrity and piety, the only 
satisfying life of the soul — <* there arose a 
mighty famine in that land.** He begins to 
be in want. He joins himself to a citizen of 
that country, who sends him into his fields to 
feed swine; and he fain would have filled 
himself with the husks that the swine fed on. 
'* And no man gave unto him ** — no mortal 
in his transgressing and alienated state, could 
satisfy the wants of his Divinely-implanted 
nature. He is brought to reflection and a 
sense of his condition. The ejaculation 
gushes up fi'om his soul : ** How many hired 
servants of my father have bread enough, and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger!** He de- 
termines to arise and go to his father, with 
the penitential confession, *' Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son : 
make me as one of thy hired servants.** The 
father meets him ** while yet a great way 
off;** falls on his neck and kisses him ; com- 
mands the best robe to be brought and put on 
him, a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet, and the fatted calf to be killed, saying, 
** for this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
was lost and is found ** — and the voice of joy 
rang throughout the paternal mansion : for 
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DiTine Mercy asks no pay. And the rising 
mnnnar of the other son, at the glad recep- 
tion of the poor, destitate, sin-sick child, on 
lus return, was hushed by the loTing words of 
the parent, ** Son, thoa art erer with me, and 
all that I have is thine.** Can anything ex- 
ceed the touching pathos and pers|Mcuity of 
thb parable ? And, by the way, in the lan- 
guage of the father to the elder brother, we 
have evidence, that Jesus deemed, that some, 
at least, never go out of the Father*s house ! 
— as none, certainly, are separated firom his 
care and loving providence. 

And in the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins (Matt, xxv.), the point illustrated and 
enforced, is, that mone eon he saved by the oil 
in another*s lamp. In the parable of the 
talents also, acceptance and Divine favor are 
made to depend exc/usiveiy on a right use of 
the gifb bestowed. But to be brief, I will 
refer only to one additional passage, but which 
in itself is an impregnable fortress. In various 
instances in his reported discourses, Jesus 
places the sum of all religion in love of God 
and love of man. He is represented on one 
occasion to have been addressed by <* a certain 
lawyer** in the following language : « Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life f '* Jesus 
first replies by asking, ** What is written in 
the law ? how readest thou ?*' The lawyer 
answers : *' Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.** Jesus 
says to him : *< Thou has answered right : 
this do, and thou shalt live** (Luke x. 25-28). 
Could words be plainer ? 

What is the unavoidable inference fi-om 
the proof which has been exhibited ? This : 
that the doctrine of Jesus knows nothing of 
the distinctive features of the current theo- 
logy. Yes, my friend, this too : that the gos' 
pel of that theology is not the gospel preached 
by Jesus ! The fundamental element of the 
miscalled << evangelical ** gospel, is the sup- 
posed ^ct of a vicarious atonement made by 
this same Jesus— in other words, a plan of 
redemption predicated on the sin of the first 
man and woman, in which, to make it pos- 
sible for them or any of their posterity to be 
saved, the Son of God, a second person of a 
Divine Trinity, engages to take upon him 
human nature, at a subsequent period of the 
world, and suffer and die as the substitute or 
vicar of the guilty and lost race of man, past 
and to come — (thus, according to the older 
Calvinistic writers, making God the Father, 
*< placable and well-willing **) — and by his 
righteousness^ to be imputed to such as should 
believe, make amends for their unrighteousness. 
This he is asserted to have done in the person 
of Jesus. Now such a plan of redemption, I 
have shown, is unknown to the teaching of 



Jesus, and, incompatible with it. It is not the 
gospel according to Matthew, according to 
Mark, according to Luke, nor accortliag to 
John. Jesus preached the gospel of the king- 
dom of God, and the kingdom of heaven $ 
and this was none other than God*s govern- 
ment of the human mind—" the reign of 
God** and *'the reign of the Heavens;** that 
for which he uught his disciples to pray, 
** Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.** It was not an out- 
ward kingdom, such as the Jews generally 
Mrere looking for, nor was it, like the gospel 
of the orthodox churches, based on historical 
events. It came not,*as he told the Pharisees, 
** with observation ** of external things. 
** Neither should they say, Lo here ! or, lo 
there ! for, beh(dd, the kingdom of God is with- 
in you,** Its basis is the principles of the 
Divine and human natures. Its subjects were 
the pure in heart, the meek, the humble, the 
penitent, the obedient to the internal ** Moni- 
tor,** the spirit of the Father that should guide 
into all truth. To illustrate and establish this 
kingdom, this divine government of the souls 
and bodies of men — his parables, his rebukes, 
his persuadon and afilMitionate exhortations 
were uttered, and tender lamentations gushed 
forth over the obduracy of his brothers, as in 
the case of Jerusalem, the scene of much of 
his loving labor. 

Now, did Paul, and the other apostles and 
disciples of Jesus, preach this gospel, or had 
they another gospel than the gospel preached 
by Jesus ? If they had another gospel and 
doctrines who should have the pre-eminence ? 
Should Jesus pale before them, or they before 
Jesus ? On the ground of external authority^ 
the master must be before the disciple ; and 
on the trinitarian hypothesis, that Jesus was 
infinite in knowledge, by reason of an unique 
personal union with the Godhead, the question 
can have but one answer: No authority— 
whether of Paul, or John, or the whole col- 
lege of apostles — will admit of competition. 

I think, however, that Paul and the other 
apostles teach substarUially the same doctrine 
.as Jesus ; though Paul, in particular, has been 
not a little misundet stood. And it must be 
confossed, that his writings, whether correctly 
or incorrectly transmitted to us, are, along 
;With their very great merits and excellencies, 
not without obscurities, inconsistencies, and 
even puerilities. 

The mind of Jesus was deeply religious and 
practical. The paternal character of God, and 
the filial and fi-aternal character of man, appear 
to have been with him an everpresent con- 
sciousness, and his doctrines regarding the 
divine administration, and man's duties to 
God and each other, were in harmony with 
those relations — plain, simple, practical. Ig- 
noring the mythological yii// znA federal head- 
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lAip of AJam^ and the absurd conceit of his 
poaCeriry linK'.ng /« t>:m^ and the *' scholastic 
tully" that sin ii oi i'idniu Jemcr::, he teaches 
that human respunii:>ilir\ Is in proportion to 
kno«rledge and advantages. **To whom 
much is given, oi them much will be 
required ;" and, per amcra, to whom little ii 
given, of them little is re(]uired. The serraiit 
that knew his Lord's will, and did it noc, 
shail be beaten with many srripes," while 
** the servant that imexo mat his Lord's will, 
yet did things wurthy of stripes, will be beaten 
with few stripes." The desire of Jesus to un- 
fold great truths regarding God, and human 
relations and duties, as they welled up in hit 
soul frum what he recognized to bethe**Father 
that dwelt in him," seems to have given him 
little time or inclination tor speculation. 



Paul, on the contrary, with a literary cul- 
core surpassing, probably, most of his nadon, 
kad a considerably speculative tendency. And 
HI his zeal to propagate the Christ-doctrine, 
bf accommodating it both to Jewish and 
Gentile prejudices, especially the former, this 
tendency of his mind seems to have found 
pretty free exercise; the effect of which has 
been to mystity and obscure the more simple 
doctrine of Jesus, and lay a foundation for 
errors and absurdities, which, through the 
earlier Christian fathers, and the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, have ever since, under 
various modifications, most injuriously affected 
the interests of true religion — ''turning the 
truth of God into a lie" — the plain but great 
practical duties of life into empty notions, of 
BO possible value for time or eternity. 
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j4 ff^oman*s Secret — By Mrs. Caroline 
Fairfield Cor hi n. Chicago: 1867. 

There ReeniR to be someihiDg in Western 
air favorable to freedom of thought, and 
we gladly welcome aR a fulfillment of early 
promise, and an earnest of what is yet to 
come, this fresh volume. The truths of the 
woman's rights question, frequently come 
to us in 80 unattractive or even so repulsive 
a form, that the mind, already half prejudi- 
ced against them, is only confirmed in its 
own judgment by their presentation. But 
thiA book absorbs prejudice in interest, 
af; th^sun drinks up the foggy vapors that 
1iide,|lfc glory of the landscape. 

Of the story it is only necessary to say 
that it is a good one, and is told so suc- 
cinctly and so vividly, that there can be 
no flagging of interest The characters 
seem as real to us as those of Dickens. 

We cannot refrain from speaking appre- 
ciatively of a woman who is womanly 
enougli to iiandlo the difficult subjects 
heroin discussed, with such freedom and 
dcilicncy. 

To many the book will open up new 
posHiblliticH in life and now capacities in 
theniKelvoH. Wo wish it great success. 



Orville College — By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

Philadelphia^ T. B Peterson & Brothers, 

Tlio novel before us, unlike most of 

those written by iliis now widely known 



and popular author, is one about, and 
especially intended for, boys, and is further 
unlike others which have preceded it in that 
it can scarcely be called sensational. The 
incidents, to be sure, are not all such as 
may be expected to occur in every College 
either in England, where the scene is laid, 
or in this country, but they are none of 
them such as might not occur. The story 
is interesting and well told — Mrs. Wood 
certainly knows how to tell a story so as to 
attract attention. But the style is far from 
faultless, and is marred by some peculiarly 
absurd expressions. The moral is. good, 
and the work as a whole is calculated to 
promote an honorable and manly feeling in 
those for whom it is especially intended. 



Martin CAuxsUewit — Another volume of 
the beautiful Diamond Edition of Dickens 
has come to our hands. The printing is per- 
fect, and Dickens himself has graoefolly 
commended Eytinge's illustrations. 

Price $1 25. Illustrated, $1 50. 



The North American Review^ for July, 
contains ** Serfdom, or the Emancipation 
Laws in Russia," '*The Labor Crisis.** 
" The Testimony of Language respecting 
the Unity of the Human Race." "The 
Judiciary of New York City " and other 
able articles. 
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THE RULE OF LIFE. 



R. W. Emerson^s Parker Fraternity Lecture. 



AN eminent naturalist said, '* The 
religion of each nation must 
rest on the views they entertain of 
nature." What a revolution was 
wrought in theology by the Coperni- 
can system. Men had fancied their 
little planet the seat of a chosen race 
favored by the Creator, surrounded 
by good and evil angels ; and here 
the drama of the divine judgments 
were to be performed for the instruc- 
tion of the universe. Earth was the 
scaffold of the divine vengeance and 
all created existences were watching 
in suspense. But when Copernicus 
dismissed our little planet to its insig- 
nificant place in the solar system, the 
mortified inhabitant could not help 
abating his claim to hold the central 
city of the kingdom of nature. 

Then the nebulae theory spoiled 
our nursery clock. The new measures 
of the antiquity of the planet inter- 
fered with our sacred chronology. 
The new doctrine of the correlation 
of forces, showing that all forces are 
one, whether in the form of gravity, 
heat, electricity or muscular force, 
each is convertible into the other — 
suggesting that the first wonderful 
equivalent of all forces is not {slt off 
— all these show an all-dissolving 
unity. Chemistry came in aid of 
astronomy to show the atoms of the 



sun and stars to be identical with our 
own. The doctrine of compensation 
and of correspondences show a unity 
still suspended. The study of ani- 
mals disclosed the same intellect as 
in man, working to humbler ends, but 
as far as it ascends identical in aim 
with his ; baffling man sometimes by 
showing a more fertile good sense in 
the animal than in the hunter. 

Science corrects theology line-by- 
line till not one is left. Its irresisti- 
ble generalizations destroy the world 
of persons and anecdotes. As this 
astronomy dealt with the old legends 
of Orion and Cassiopeia and the 
milky way, or with the gypsies and 
astrologers telling fortunes at a shil- 
ling a head, so does this science make 
a vulgar national or personal interpre- 
tation impossible. Science makes the 
miracles which constitute the materi 
al of history of all barbarous nations 
impossible by supplying a truth which 
defies all approach to equal it in won- 
der So if we see these grand laws 
only in glimpses, the glimpse is final 
— the smallest inch of the curve of 
the ecliptic being ascertained deter- 
mines the entirety of the enormous 
round for me, as surely as if I saw it 
with eyes. 

The generalizations of science des- 
troy the toy-heaven of the theolo^iaA&« 
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I confess our later generation does 
scmerimes appear to a thooghtnil 
mind luigirt and friToIous compared 
wi:h the last or Caivinistic age in 
this country. There was then a 
serious acknowledgment and reference 
to the spiritual, running through dia- 
ries, letters, conversation, and even 
into wills and legal instruments, com- 
pared with which our liberalities seem 
a little reckless and dapper. But I 
hope this difference is only apparent. 
We shall nnd that freedom has its 
own guards, and that, when it runs 
into license, it sets about discovering 
and applying these guards. 

It seems to me as if we were some- 
times the sport of gnomes and witch- 
es, and had a talent for losing the 
substance for the shadow. We find 
people affecting a sympathetic interest 
in what they do not really care for, 
instead of saying, ** I don't know 
about it and I don't care for it," 

You arc really interested in your 
thought. You have meditated in si- 
lent wonder on your existence in this 
world. You have perceived in the 
first fact of your conscious life here 
a miracle so astounding as to exhaust 
wonder and leave you no need of 
hunting here or there for any particu- 
lar exhibition of power. A man 
comes with a disputed text, a preg- 
nant sentence of Paul. You cannot 
bring yourself to care about it. He 
considers it the ax at the root of the 



rr ; mv tree 
of life"* He 




Let kim know 
br TOUT sccmirr that tou* csoimcdcm 
ii dear and saficicnt, and if kc were 
lI himself, voa also are here, amd 



Tocr Creator. 

In die CkristiaiiitT of this country 
is a wide dificreace of opinion in re- 
gard :o inspiratioB, prophecy, mira- 
cles, the future state of the soul — 
every variety of opinion and rapid 
rerolndon in these opinions in the 
last half centurv. Not so with the 
convicdons of men in regard to con- 
dnct. These remain. 

It b a necessitv of the hnman mind 
that he who looks at one object 
should look away from adl other ob- 
jects. One may throw himself on 
some sharp statement of one fact, 
some verbal creed, with such concen- 
tration ais to hide the universe from 
him ; but the stars roll above ; the 
sun warms him. With patience and 
fidelity to truth he may work his way 
through, if only by coming against 
somebodv who believes more fables 
than he does ; and in trying to dispel 
the illusions of his neighbour he opens 
his own eyes. 

You may sometimes talk with the 
wisest and best citizens, and when the 
topic of religion is broached the man 
loses his wits ; runs into childish su- 
perstition. His face looks infatuated. 
If you could make him feel that this, 
tooy was within the domain of reflec- 
tion, that every soul was to work for 
the public or universal man, this 
might be remedied. The man of 
truth must speak the affirmative. 

Emphasize your choice by ignoring 
all that you reject, seeing that opinions 
are temporary, but convictions uniform 
and eternal, — that a sentiment never 
loses its pathos or persuasion. The 
Quakers brought back their age to the 
simplicity of divine action, to the be- 
lief that heaven repeats its old com- 
mandments to each man. 
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In observing any heroic action I 
do not find that the age or country 
makes the least difference, nor the 
language the actors speak, nor the 
religion they profess. I see that sens- 
ible and conscientious men all over 
the world were of one religion — the 
religion of -well-doing and daring — 
men of sturdy truth, integrity and 
kindness. The virtues of paganism 
are as instructive and refreshing as 
those of Christianity. 

Wonderful is the way in which 
the world is saved by the unfailing 
supply of the moral element. There 
are ever being born men, who, as soon 
as they are born, take a bee-line for 
the rack of the inquisition. Look at 
the lives of the martyrs ; at the history 
of the Quakers ; what hecatombs of 
martyrs did the war burn up ! But 
the fire never goes out. This virtue 
is never extinct. 

Let the opinions change. It is im- 
possible in the present age to preserve 
the old respect for the opinions of the 
past. That which is adequate and 
harmonious with the science of the 
times is the moral law as mankind 
begin to see it — self executing, self- 
affirmed — needing no voucher, no 
prophet, no miracle. Mind and heart 
perpetually reach upon and revivify 
each other. The earth revolves in 
the solar system, and keeps its obli- 
quity invariable. The orders are peri- 
odic as the changes of the seasons, 
night and day, sleep and waking. The 
eternal equilibrium is still restored. 

What touches any thread in the 
vast web of being touches me. I am 
representative of the whole, and the 
good of the whole. The right can 
make me invulnerable. How good 
the creation, so magically woven that 
nothing can do me mischief except 
myself. I am secure from all harm 
that I will to resist. If I stand up- 
right, the creation cannot bend me. 
The act is instantly rewarded or 
punished according to its quality. 

Nothing is allowed to exhaust and 
absorb the rest. To each shall be 



rendered his own. As thou sowest 
thou shah reap. Serve, and thou shalt 
be served. If you love and serve 
men you cannot escape the remuner- 
ation. 

A wise poet has said, "God has 
made justice so dear to the heart of 
nature thai if injustice lurked in the 
sky the blue vault would shrivel to a 
snake-skin and cast it out by spasms." 
The spasms come at long intervals, 
and it sometimes taxes the faith of 
man to wait their return. It seems 
as if when the spirit of God speaks 
so plainly to each soul it is an impiety 
to be listening to one and another 
saint. Jesus was better than others 
because he refused to listen to others, 
and listened at home. 

There are those who do not feel 
called to proclaim and teach what 
they believe. They do not wish to 
shock good people unless they see 
clearly how to help them by purer 
truth. But even if one's part is simply 
to hold firmly what he values, and not 
obtrude it on those who do not want 
it, let him not be content with the 
literature of virtue, but try the essence 
of the article. Let us keep ourselves 
a little in practice. To speak the 
truth requires rare courage. A man, 
who shall in all companies speak the 
truth, and the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, will find himself 
every day in dramatic situations. I ^ 
like to see the apple-woman who sits 
at the street corner try,now-and-then, 
one of her own peaches. We who 
speak so much of the power of the 
soul and intellect may taste of these 
ineffable sweets, and see if patience 
and poverty are as good as we sav. 
It may come in the necessity of speak 
ing out frankly all you believe. You 
would expose yourself to resistance. 
Persecution even in New England is 
not sound asleep. You may be de- 
feated. 

If a man stand by his principle it 
will, after a time, bear him out. The 
man who carries the intellect and 
moral sentiment caries the ve.x^ ^x«s.^\v?kv 
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ot divine power in his breast — that 
which is victory forevermore. Can 
humility and thirst for knowledge be 
defeated ? Impediments are the stairs 
on which he climbs. Is he to be 
poor ? in adversity ? Let him say, 
" Let that come, — I can be poor." 
A good soul has the art of being poor. 
Almost, in America, there need be 
no poverty to the wise. America is 
the glorious charity of God to the 
poor. 

It does not yet appear what forms 
the religious feeling will take. It 
perhaps rises out of all forms to ab- 
solute justice and healthy perception ; 
and one would look to see more justice 
and reverence presiding over it. There 
is now in this country a new feeling 
of humanity infused into public action. 
We are witnessing a distribution of 
money on a more systematic scale 
than ever before to remedy public 
disease. There are the new con- 
ventions of Social Science, before 
which the rights of woman, free trade, 
the treatment of criminals, regulation 
of labor, and a whole harvest of ques- 
tions, appear. If these are tokens of 
steady currents of thought and will, 
in this direction, one may anticipate 
a new nation. I know how delicate 
this religious principle is, how diffi- 
cult of management. It cannot be 
driven. It is like friendship ; it can- 
not be forced. In such experiments 
it is not a sect or dogma that make 
the tie and dedicate the union ; but 
men are drawn together by the simple 
respect each feels for another in whoni 
he discovers absolute honesty, who 
thinks life a crusade, and he should 
like to leave it a little nearer the end, 
who thinks he should like to be the 
friend of some man's virtue, and who 
would dearly like to serve somebody 
and test his own reality by making 
himself useful in some quarter. Do 



you remember the experience of the 
war ? The noble youths, shamed by 
heroism and eager to share it, when 
friends remonstrated that this work 
was for men of coarser mould, replied, 
** If others are rough the more need 
that those of finer strain should temper 
them." These differences remain 
and show themselves everywhere. 
Men of all classes must be combined 
in the good designs before us. 

Ninety years ago the American 
people attempted to carry out the bill 
of political rights to their utmost ideal 
perfection. They have made great 
strides in that direction. We are 
now proceeding to carry out, not a 
bill of rights, but a bill of human 
duties, to their ideal perfection. 
Hitherto government has been that of 
a single person, or an aristocracy ; 
but in this country the attempt to re- 
sist these elements has had the effect 
to throw us under the government, 
not quite of mobs, but of an inferior 
class of professional politicians, who 
thrust their unworthy minority into 
the peace of the old aristocracy on 
one hand, and the good, industrious, 
well-taught population on the other. 
These win the posts of power and 
give their direction to affiiirs. 

If the spirit which lately armed 
this country against rebellion, which 
put forth jiuch charity in the Sanitary 
Commission, now keep awake to the 
duty of making the laws just and 
humane, it would place in power a 
great constituency of self-respecting, 
faithful lovers of men, with the sim- 
ple and single purpose of carrying out 
the desire and need of mankind. 
Here is the post where the patriot 
should plant himself, the altar where 
young men should point each other 
to loyalty, where genius should kindle 
its fires and bring back truth to the 
eyes of men. 
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THE CHRIST-DOCTRINE, 



AND VIEWS OF PAUL AND HIS FELLOW-BELIEVERS REGARDING IT. 



By Thos. M*Clintock. 



THE Jews seem to have objected 
to the Christ-doctrine on two 
principal grounds: 1. — That it 
placed the Gentiles on a level with 
them, as the objects of Divine favor. 
And, 2. — That it made the Law of 
Moses and its ritual of no value ; 
since those who embraced the doctrine 
neither kept the passover and other 
festival days, nor sabbaths, nor 
observed circumcision, nor the sacri- 
fices and offerings enjoined by the 
law ; and that " while placing their 
hopes in a crucified man, they expec- 
ted to receive good from God, though 
living in the neglect of his command- 
ments."* To meet these objections 
of his Jewish brethren, Paul, decided- 
ly the ablest of its advocates whose 
writings have reached us, in his 
exegesis of the Hebrew scriptures, 
resorts to a system of allegory, type, 
antitype, and archetype, similar to 
that adopted by Philo Judaeus and 
others, fifty to one hundred years 
before, and by Origen and others 
since. In pursuance of this system 
he finds something in the Gospel 
corresponding to all the principal 
features of the Law. The law was 
the type, the Gospel the antitype ; 
the law the shadow, the Gospel 



*This is the statement of Tripho, the Jew, 
in Justin Martyr. The idea of Christians 
<< placing their hopes in a crucified man," 
was probably partly an error oi Tripho, (or 
the Jews represented by him,) as to the true 
Pauline or apostolic doctrine, and partly based 
on the errors, in substituting the external for 
the internal and spiritual, which had obtained 
^.among the professed advocates of the Christ- 
doctrine at the time of Justin, (about 150 of 
the Christian era,) and in which Justin, 
though comparitively an intelligent and en- 
lightened man, may have more or less shared. 



the substance and Divine reality. 
But not only the Mosaic law, but the 
historical characters and events ante- 
rior to the law, and those of the 
prophets and others subsequent to 
it, all ministered, in his plastic hand, 
to the superior economy of the 
Gospel. 

Thus, under the law, priests and 
kings, and sometimes prophets, on 
being installed into office, were an- 
ointed with fragrant oil. These 
were God's anointed ones, in Hebrew 
Messiahs, in Greek Cbrists, And as 
those who were anointed, were set 
up and pre-eminently distinguished 
or set apart to a particular work, so 
the term came to be applied likewise 
to others on whom no oil had been 
literally poured. Thus Cyrus, a 
heathen prince, was called The LoriPs 
Messiah, or anointed one. The term 
is also applied, in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, to the whole Jewish nation, as 
being, in the apprehension of that 
bigoted and narrow-minded people, 
the peculiar favorites of Heaven. 

It was the vocation of the priests 
to offer sacrifices in the matter of sins, 
of the kings to govern, and protect 
against the power of their enemies, 
and of the prophets to preach and 
instruct. And these, in the exercise 
of their offices, were the saviors of the 
Hebrew commonwealth. In like 
manner the gospel too had its Mes- 
siah or Christ, of transcendant dignity, 
being nothing less than the son of 
God, " an efliilgence of his glory," 

an exact image of his substance," 

the image of the invisible God " — 
consequently a purely spiritual exist- 
ence, embracing all the perfections 
of God, since nothing external or 
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finite can be an image of the Infinite 
— in plain terms, it was God himself 
in operation, creating, sustaining, and 
governing the universe. 

But the term Christ had a further 
meaning and application than that 
simply of Divinity in action or oper- 
ation. It had special reference to 
God's action in man. Christ was 
" God manifest in the flesh ^^— flesh 
being a synonym for man. Of which 
more anon. 

This Christ. or Son of God, com- 
prised in himself the office of priest, 
king, and prophet, and that in a sense 
as far transcending those offices under 
the law as God transcends man, or 
the infinite the finite. Hence the 
Messiah or Christ of the gospel, was 
the only savior of men — and this in 
strict accordance with the declaration, 
in Isaiah and Rosea : '* I, even I, am 
Jehovah, and beside me there is no sa- 
vior** Others could be instrument- 
ally saviors, but as " one only '* could 
be the absolute ** good," to wit, God, 
so one only — the infinite in wisdom, 
goodness, power — can be the absolute 
savior. And hence Divinity thus in 
action in man was called by Paul and 
his fellow promulgators of the gospel, 
** The Lord Jesus Christ,"— that is, 
the Lord the anointed Savior. And 
this gospel they called ** the gospel 
of Christ," sometimes " the gospel 
of the kingdom," and sometimes ** the 
gospel of God," " the gospel of the 
grace of God," etc. — (Acts 8, 12, 
19, 8, 28, 23, etc.) — terms of sub- 
stantially the same import. Because 
it was God's perfect dispensation, and 
in that sense the last, as well as the 
first, being the administration of 
God's own presence and power, 
teaching, governing, redeeming and 
blessing conscious intelligent mind ; 
or, in other metaphorical language of 
Paul, God himself ** speaking by his 
son, who is heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the world.." "Son" 
being a common Hebraism for what« 
ever proceeds from a thing whether 



natural or supernatural, as an arrow 
was ** the son of a bow," and a spark 
the ** son of a coal," etc. 

The law, so far from being a per- 
fect provision for man's wants, a 
spiritual administration of the ever- 
living, ever-aaing God to the human 
soul, was fragmentary, external and 
statutory, having been ** given through 
angels," that is messengers, ** in sun- 
dry parts, and divers manners ;" and 
as an external code of statutes and 
ritual observances, was *• the letter ** 
that " killeth," because God's present 
operation only, can give spiritual 
" life " to the immortal mind. ** For 
the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did, 
by the which we draw nigh to God.*^ 
Heb. vii. 19. 

But to proceed with Paul's analo- 
gies. Abraham and Sarah are 
allegories, and Hagar, Abraham's 
concubine, ** is Mount Sinai in Ara- 
bia ;" and his " two sons, the one by 
a bondmaid," Hagar, ** the other by 
a freewoman," Sarah, ** are the two 
covenants, the one from Mount Sinai, 
which genders to bondage," represen- 
ted by Hagar, and corresponding to 
the outward Jerusalem, which Paul 
tells them " is in bondage with her 
children ;" the other from ** Jerusalem 
which is above," which ** is free," 
and " is the mother of us all," repre- 
sented by Sarah, whose children, like 
Isaac, are all free. These are ** Abra- 
ham's seed, and heirs according to 
the promise " made to Abraham, that 
in his seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. And, as in 
Gen. xxii., 18, where the narrative 
occurs, *' seed " is in the singular, 
Paul, in pursuance of the same system 
of allegorizing, asserts that by the 
term was not meant Abraham's natu- 
ral posterity, but the ** Christ " or 
** anointed," to whom the promise to 
Abraham referred : " Now to Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises* 
made. He said not, and to seeds, as 
of many, but as of one, and to thy 
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seed, which // Christ.'' Gal. iii. 16.* 
This, he argues, is the original cov- 
enant — not from Mount Sinai, but 
from the spiritual Jerusalem — and 
which has priority of date and claim, 
and applies, not to the natural but 
spiritual children of Abraham, those 
who are of like faith with Abraham, 
" who believed God, and it (his faith) 
wascQuntedtohim for righteousness." 
In view of his faith, Paul assumes, 
that ** the gospel " — that very gospel 
which Paul preached — was *' preached 
to Abraham," saying, " In thee shall 
all nations " — Gentiles equally with 
Jews — " be blessed." Gal. iii. 8. 

The Mosaic law, therefore, with 
all its ritual, must yield to this pri- 
mary covenant, since " the covenant 
that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was 430 years 
after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect." 
To the question, "wherefore then 
serves the law ?" Paul replies, ** It 
was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed (the body of true anoint- 
ed believers) should come, to whom 
the promise was made." 

" Now brethren," says Paul expli- 
citly, ** we, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise." And, as many 
of the Jews were disposed to persecute 
the believers in the Christ-doctrine, 
he adds : " But as then, he that was 
born after the flesh, (Ishmael,) per- 
secuted him, (Isaac,) that was born 
after the spirit, even so it is now. 
Nevertheless, what saith the scripture? 
Cast out the bond woman and her 
son (the ritual and statutory law and 
its adherents), for the son of the bond- 
woman shall not be heir with the son 
of the free woman." chap. iv. 29, 
30. And to convince the Jews that 
while this covenant, which was an- 
terior to the law, contains the true 



♦Thus the term « Christ," " anointed," is 
obviously, in Paul's view, applicable to all 
Abraham's spiritual seed, the children of 
*• Jerusalem that is from above," in common 
with Jesus, being all * anointed ones." 



and only principle of justification or 
acceptance with God, he cites them 
to passages in their law as proof of 
the impossibility of justification by that 
law : ** For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curse ; 
for it is written, cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law 
to do them. But that no man is justi- 
fied by the law in the sight of God, 
is evident ; for the just shall live by 
faith. And the law is not of faith ; 
but, the man that doeth them shall 
live in them. Christ, (as manifested 
or exemplified in the person of Jesus,) 
hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us : 
for it is written, cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree." iii. 10-13. 

Now, as an argument to the Jews, 
adapted to their prejudices and habits 
of thought, all this may have been, 
very ingenious, and probably well cal- 
culated to dispose them to the accept- 
ance of the Christ-doctrine, or spiritual 
faith and practice Paul inculcated. 
But it was at the expense of sacrificing 
the simplicity of the Gospel, as preach- 
ed by Jesus, to a speculative illustration 
of it by a resort to mythological history 
of defective morality and religion, and 
by the employment, in his ad hominem 
argument, of incidents and passages in 
the Pentateuch, which could only 
weigh with minds exceedingly weak, 
or swayed by a superstitious estimate 
of the sanctity of the record. 

For brevity, I pass over the evi- 
dences, perfectly demonstrable, of 
what is here said, merely observing 
that the defects of the materials of 
PauPs argument are most palpable, 
and revolting to reason and piety, so 
far as it rests on the Hebrew history 
and certain declarations of their law, 
including the asserted command of 
God to Abraham to sacrifice his son, 
the case of Sarah and Hagar and their 
sons, and the " curse of hanging on a 
tree," as applied to Jesus. Whether 
Paul himself believed that the passages 
and incidents which he employs were 
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the result of Divine inspiration and 
arrangement, or whether he used them 
merely to meet on their own ground 
the unbelieving Jews, — who read little 
else but their own sacred books, and 
had no regard for any other proofs 
than those deduced from them — is a 
point that may admit of a doubt, and 
perhaps, at this remote period, be in- 
determinable. If, in common with 
his Jewish brethren, he did accept the 
whole as real verities, we have only 
an example in his case, as in others, 
how readily a noble and vigorous mind 
may be swayed by early prejudices 
and popular opinions, however in- 
defensible, when religious investigation 
is confined principally to the dogmas 
and writings of those of our own sect 
or party, entertaining like general 
views. 

But it gives me great pleasure to 
say, that notwithstanding the excep- 
tionable character of much of the 
material used by Paul in illustration 
of his views, great and important prac- 
tical truth lies at the basis of bis teach- 
ing ; truth in harmony with the Divine 
and human natures, and which, in its 
real significance, will command the 
regard and esteem of mankind, when 
systems of religion which rest on 
historical events, and deductions from 
ancient records, will have perished, 
with all their form and ritual and 
dogma. Christianity or the Christ- 
doctrine, in itself, as inculcated by 
Paul and his fellow-apostles, is not a 
system of speculative opinions and ab- 
stract theories, such as those embraced 
in the popular theology, which shock 
reason, conscience, and the divinest 
and holiest sensibilities of our nature. 
It has not in it a particle of vicarious 
righteousness, to be dispensed to trans- 
gressors to avert from them the eye 
of omniscient God, and make it pos- 
sible or admissible for Him to accept 
them as his children, and heirs of 
eternal blessedness, by looking upon 
them as righteous in his son while sinful 
in themselves. No such *' atonement" 
as this, to be received by a strong and 



delusive persuasion, under the idea of 
faith in the substituted righteousness 
and suffering of another, is recognized 
in the teaching of Paul. The faith 
of the gospel by which men are justi- 
fied, as exhibited by him, is not a 
mere assent of the mind to the exist- 
ence of any fact, either external or 
spiritual. It is not a belief that the 
righteousness or right-doing of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or any other being in' earth 
or heaven, is or can be imputed to us 
as the ground of our justification, or 
as the condition on which God will 
save either a part or the whole of the 
human family — thus making something 
outside of God better than God, and 
supplying an imperfection of the laws he 
had established for the government 
of man, and that by the perversion 
and violation of eternal principles of 
moral rectitude ! But it is a faith 
which carries with it good worksy right 
practice, as an essential concomitant, 
inseparable from its being ; without 
which, as James says, it as really is 
dead as the human body is dead with- 
out the spirit that animates it (chap, 
ii. 26). It is such a faith in God as 
brings him who has it into practical 
conformity with the perfections of God, 
which necessarily constitute the only 
basis of righteousness in God himself 
or any of his creatures. 

Such — as will further appear in the 
sequel — is substantially the Christianity 
of Paul, or as he terms it, "the mystery 
of God, and of the Father, and of the 
Christ." * Not meaning by " mystery," 
as Macknight well observes, that the 
Christ- doctrine " was something that 
could not be understood," but, on the 
contrary, important spiritual truth, 
which, as to its essential principles, 
has existed through all ages, and which 



* ** The word CAHstos, Christ, signifies the 
anointed or anointer, from CAHo to anoint ; it 
answers exactly to the Hebrew mashiach^ 
which we pronounce Messiah or Messias*** 
It should be regularly translated TAe Messiah, 
or TAe Christ j whichever is preferred ; tAe 
demonstrative article should never be omitted.'''* 
Adam Clarke on Mat. i. 16. 
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he and his fellow laborers were called 
to make known to the world. It is 
presented by him under a variety of 
figures, more or less simple or com- 
plex, growing out of the customs and 



modes of thought peculiar to the age, 
and the people among whom he was 
brought up. These it is proposed 
hereafter to notice. 



ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 



To the Editor 0/* The Friend. 

I HAVE just returned from our 
Quarterly Meeting at Westbury. 
Although as a Hicksite Quaker I have 
no special claim upun your periodical, 
I still take it for granted that matters 
which pertain particularly to our So- 
ciety may sometimes be of interest to 
the readers of an ** Independent 
Monthly." There was nothing in 
the business before the meeting to 
call for special notice ; we had the 
usual amount of routine business, con- 
ducted with the usual deccrum, by the 
aid of an unusually efficient clerk. 

The occasion however was marked 
by one notable feature : we had with 
us several members of a Yearly Meet- 
ing's Committee appointed for the 
special purpose of encouraging and 
promoting a better attendance of our 
meetings. This looks like work. 
I am greatly rejoiced that such a com- 
mittee has been appointed. Very 
likely it will accomplish but little 
directly, but it will show the way 
for more important action. I begin 
to hope that before long the members 
of our society (and others too) will 
go into committee of the whole upon 
this subject of attendance of meetings ; 
and if the Editor will permit, I do 
not know of a more convenient place 
for this great committee to begin its 
deliberations than may be found in 
the pages of The Friend. 

It is a question whether the scanty 
attendance at our First-day and other 
meetings, is owing to a real deficiency 
of religious sentiment, or to other 



causes. If it is owing to a lack of 
religious susceptibility, the case is 
very lamentable. For one, I do not 
think it is. So far as I am able to 
judge, the young men and women of 
the Society are remarkably upright, 
intelligent, and prompt to obey the 
requirements of conscience. There 
is very little in their deportment to 
warrant a charge of moral turpitude 
against them. This being the case, 
it is idle for any committee to go 
about saying, " Dear young friends, 
why don't you go to meeting ? It is 
your duty to go to meeting." For 
I may be very regular in my attend- 
ance of meeting, without being quali- 
fied to judge concerning my neighbor's 
duty. If I assume to lecture him for 
not conducting himself as I do, I shall 
only make mischief. I hardly hope 
that the present committee will be 
able to avoid this error altogether. 
Let them do the best they can. 

My own belief is, that Friends no 
longer go to our meetings, only be- 
cause they are unable to find satisfac- 
tion in what takes place there, and they 
despair of seeing any reform. Now 
if, instead of giving way to despair, 
they would take the trouble to state 
their views, temperately but persist- 
ently, I am confident that things 
would soon begin to improve. If we 
need a better Discipline, let proposi- 
tions be offered, and, if necessary re- 
iterated. If we need better preach- 
ing, let our old preaching-machine be 
overhauled. Away with this feel- 
ing of helplessness. This heritage of 
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Quakerdom is in our hands, wc are 
answerable for the care we cake ci it, 
and the condition in which \%e hand 
it down to the next generation. Let 
us apply ourselves " in the light " to 
adapt it for an extended career of use- 
fulness. With resolute good temper 
we will root out its useless traditions, 
melt away its formalism, supplant its 
imbecile preaching, and make it a 
powerful witness for peace and pro- 
gress. 

Severn fb momtb, 29, 1867. 



We shall do well to note, that 
when an organization begins to live 
only for the sake of itself, corruption 
sets in. Our dear mother-society is 
a pampered old lady, bed-ridden with 
self-indulgence, and wretched with 
looking after her own food and 
raiment. Let us make her a minister 
of good to the people about her, and 
presently we shall behold her aglow 
with immortal youth. 

Hicks. 



THE RAIN DANCE. 

I hear the beat 
As of dancing feet. 
And of raindrops against the pane : 
Each Elf and Sprite 
Is free to night. 
Outside in the wind and the rain 

With madcap glee 

Round the old oak tree. 
As the wild wind sweeps o'er the plain. 

The careless rout. 

They laugh and shout. 
Outside in the wind and the rain. 

The tall reed moans. 

And the old tree groans. 
As if torn by anguish and pain. 

Yet dancing about. 

They sing and shout. 
Outside in the wind and the rain ; 

Little they heed 

The slender reed 
Which the storm on the earth hath lain, 

Or the grand old tree, 

'Mid their revelry, 
Blown down in the wind and the rain. 



Or the sailors free. 

Far out on the sea. 
On the tossing and roaring main. 

Who with eager strife. 

For the good ship's life. 
Toil on in the wind and the rain. 
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For they, ah me ! 

Watch the pitiless sea 
As the waves on the vessel gain ; 

They gambol and skip 
^As the stately ship 
Goes dovirn 'neath the wind and the rain. 

Hear the voices shrill. 

On the lonely hill 
As they echo the gale's refrain ; 

Tempests battle. 

My casements rattle. 
Outside in the wind and the rain. 

Whirl round the house 

In phantom carouse. 
These spirits escaped from the chain. 

With wail and shriek 

Ah, whom do they seek 
Outside in the wind and the rain. 

And, now the beat 

Of their goblin feet 
Comes wafted again and again ; 

Pity the wight 

Who on this weird night 
Is abroad in the wind and the rain. 



Li. IX. C^» 



Po'ieepsie, Feb. 5, 1867. 



THE SERVICE OF MRS. GRUNDY. 



THE various improvements and 
conveniences of modern life, 
which we imagine the height of per- 
fection when taking an outside view, 
are found each and all to be subject to 
various drawbacks and compensating 
disadvantages, so that a wise man may 
well be moved, as was Thoreau, to 
cast aside the troublesome comforts of 
modern times for the primitive simpli- 
city of the woods. 

Perhaps our most annoying and 
most indispensable luxury is " help." 
Knowing as they well know the utter 
helplessness of the housekeeper of to- 



day, servant-girl free-masonry organ- 
izes a domestic tyranny which would 
be unendurable, if its victims could 
find any refuge from it. 

Talk of the power and prestige 
of Mrs. Grundy ! what are all her 
slurs or her inuendos compared to 
the verdict of the girl next door? 
Does not Mrs. Grundy herself get 
her information from this very source. 
Has she not more spies than the 
government at Rome ? So many 
indeed, that sleeping or waking, 
at home or abroad one is never 
unwatched, never secure. In fact 
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what is Mrs. Grundy herself, but 
a fully developed specimen of this 
same species. She is so vigilant that 
the most perfect tyrant might take 
lessons of her. Her emissaries are 
so well trained that the minutest par- 
ticulars of your housekeeping do not 
escape her. The amount of your 
plate, the number of your forks and 
spoons, the quality of your carpets, 
the pattern of your under-clothes, are 
written down in a book of fate which 
may determine the happiness or 
misery of many a future year. How 
so ? you ask. My dear Mrs. Innocent, 
do you suppose Mrs. Grundy will 
allow one of her faithful followers to 
serve in your house, unless your do- 
mestic arrangements and equipments 
come up to the conventional standard ? 
But you say you can at least hope to 
find some one uncontaminated by 
Mrs. Grundy — You forget the girl 
next door. Will she not inquire at 
once of the new comer if you have 
set wash-tubs and a wringer, and the 
latest pattern of range, and hot and 
cold water in every room, and if you 
wash the dishes on Mondays, and a 
thousand other impertinent questions, 
which soon transform your hopeful 
neophyte into a querulous body like 
herself. 

But after all the girls are not to 
blame, but their incorrigible mistress. 



the aforesaid Mrs. G., and lest we do 
injustice to that much abused individ- 
ual, let us consider a moment in what 
measure each of us are contributing 
coward the formation of her opinion. 
To be sure we do not busy ourselves 
with exactly the same kind of tattling 
which is common among servants, 
but we continually indulge in a refined 
species of gossip, to which the deli- 
cately trained ear of the demi-goddess 
of society is keenly alive. 

How can we deny to those whose 
sources of recreation are so much 
more limited than our own, this 
pleasurable pastime of picking people's 
characters to pieces. Then do we 
not almost unconsciously encourage 
this trait, for the sake of the informa- 
tion we may obtain for ourselves. 
[ heard a lady say to her maid, joking- 
ly of course, " Mary you are not half 
so smart as Jane (her predecessor) 
was : I don't know near as much 
about my neighbors as when she was 
here." And Mary is not slow to 
improve the hint thus suggestively 
dropped, and soon emulates the for- 
mer employee in her wonderful talent. 

Charity, it is said, should begin at 
home, and so should reform ; and the 
lessons we take closest to our own 
hearts are the ones we shall soonest 
teach to others. 



GROPINGS AFTER THE TRUTH. 



<< Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free." 



TO know the truth, we must first 
seek it with our whole hearts. 
No divided mind, no lukewarm en- 
thusiasm, no blinking eye-sight will 
avail us in the search, which is to be 
the business of our lives. Rugged 
roads and difiicult passes, towering 
heights and yawning chasms, lie be- 



fore us in the pilgrimage. But it is 
a blessed recompense to the toiling 
wayfarer, that t\^xy surmounted diffi- 
culty, every fresh acquirement, every 
realized ideal, is an inspiration for 
better work, a strengthening of the 
muscles for greater tasks. 

If in undue haste for the ultimate, 
we fail to draw from each successful 
endeavor its full share of refreshment 
and invigoration, the flavor of life is 
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gone before we taste it, and the foam 
of the cup has subsided into unpalat- 
able mediocrity. And the loss is not 
for a moment but for all time, inas- 
much as each experience is a fore-run- 
ner, and prepares the way for that 
which is to come. 

The glory of this search for truth 
is that there is a recompense immedi- 
ate and continual. Just when the 
way seems darkest comes the heavenly 
illumination to remind us that we are 
not toiling alone : that within the 
shadows God is watching still, and 
that when we least expect it, he is 
pleased to make us the channel through 
which he pours his truth into the 
world. Then the patient, passive 
will, finds glorious compensation for 
its receptivity ; for those thoughts 
which we recognize as truths come 
from we know not whence, a sudden 
illumination, a thrill of delight, a burst 
of song, that uplift us on strong, free 
wings, plumed for celestial flights. 

As we begin, at first with timid 
hand and trembling touch, to lift the 
curtains of our inner lives, we find 
our souls, bound down with bands of 
sin and sinful thoughts, that hold us 
in an ever-tightening grip ; with 
bonds of habit, that dull and blunt our 
sensibilities ; and breathing a murky 
atmosphere of discontent, that withers 
all our powers, and colors the sun- 
beams of God's truth, with strange 
fantastic hues. Each strong impulse 
of good, each noble thought, that but 
for a moment sways us, breaks one 
fetter more, and we are so much 
nearer moral freedom. When good 
thoughts and holy aspirations so out- 
number the evil ones, that our souls 
are purified thereby, new and glorious 
paths in life open wide to us their 
welcoming portals, and we Walk there- 
in with the firm tread of immortals. 
Only to the pure in heart do the gods 
whisper their secrets ; only such an 
one can hold the great, strong pulse- 
beat of the universe, till his own 
pulse keeps time with it, as when 
friends clasp each other hand in hand. 



He who treads thus the high places 
of thought, can measure with long 
strides the inequalities of common 
life, bridging the depths of despair, 
and restraining the currents of joy, 
with a miraculous calm that makes 
him a demi-god in the sight of strug- 
gling mortals. 

He carries with him an atmosphere 
that refreshes and inspires us, while 
the holy calm of his soul transforms 
us for the time into beings somewhat 
like himself. 

Not until we know that in the 
world of mind as in the world of mat- 
ter we are never beyond the protec- 
tion of God's love, and that whatso- 
ever comes to us is well, shall we be 
fearless to seek and to know the truth. 
The truth can never make us free 
until we trust ourselves upon the cur- 
rent of oui" thoughts, as the swimmer 
trusts himself to the waters, feeling 
that our thoughts are of God, and 
that he holds us as in the hollow of 
his hand. We are timid at first, as 
the great waves of passion surge about 
us, but we find that by the working 
of his unchangeable laws, we are sus- 
tained and buoyed up, until we gain 
a new power of our own, and strike 
out with slow, strong, steady strokes, 
delighted with our own success. 

" The truth shall make you free." 
How rich a promise ! Through it 
you shall throw off the iron yoke 
that passion like another Vulcan forges 
for your neck ; the canker selfishness 
that gnaws your vitals ; the cunning 
web that false pride weaves before 
your eyes, hiding the realities of life. 
Then shall the lips made dumb by 
craven fear, be free to speak the 
whisperings of love, of which God 
makes us all the messengers ; the 
hands that once were tied by idle 
habit be ready for all humanizing 
work ; and the regenerate heart be 
free to love all things and find an 
endless compensation in the loving. 

Our preachers bid us look within 
ourselves ; we hear the admonition 
every day, yet how many of us dare 
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to study our own hearts ; the law of 
God written theron, we have re-writ- 
ten and crossed with scribblings of 
our own, until the original has become 
as meaningless to us as hieroglyphs of 
Egypt. Who shall help us now to 
decipher them ? The doctors of div- 
inity cannot help us, nor the doctors 
of metaphysics, but if with painstaking 
care, we scratch out our own inter- 
linings, God himself who wrote the 
precepts on our infant hearts will 
teach us the alphabet of their signifi- 
cance. Our life-work may seem lost 
to us — but not so. We send our 
children many years to school. 
They labor with the zeal of youth 
to accomplish certain tasks ; year in, 
year out, the completion of these is 
the absorbing business of life. By 



and by they become men 99A women 
and find sterner employments, and 
one by one forget the acquirements 
of those early years. Yet we count 
it not a loss, if the discipline of youth 
has taught them to acquire the wider 
knowledge of life, and the accomplish- 
ment of forgotten tasks has been a 
training-school for manlier effort. 

Life should not be a succession of 
leaps, but a steady progress ; each new 
experience a stepping-stone to that 
beyond ; each sorrow a preparation 
for more enduring joy. So when 
God drops the plummet of his truth 
far in the hidden waters of our souls, 
to trv the currents and the counter- 

m 

currents there, beneath the rippled 
surface he shall find still depths of 
purity and peace unfathomable. 



CHRISTIANITY AND SECTARIANISM. 



IV. 



ONE argument frequently used in 
favor of sectarianism is, that 
its votaries are better people and form 
better society than the non-sectarians. 
Admitting the premises, it proves 
nothing more than that the religious 
portion of a community is better than 
the irreligious ; for a large number of 
religiously concerned persons unite 
with some of the sects, and they are 
subject to the same law of cause and 
effect as others, — they that fear God 
and work righteousness are accepted 
of him. As compared with those 
who neither fear God nor regard 
man, it would be strange indeed if 
they who arc honestly concerned to 
act up to their convictions of truth 
and duty, were not the better people, 
notwithstanding they may be tenacious 
of puerile rites and degrading super- 
stitions. Such are good not because 
of their sectarianism, but in spite of 
it. 



History furnishes innumerable in- 
stances (^perhaps as many among the 
Romanists as any oth^r sect) of 
individuals, who by devo.ion to such 
light as they had, were instrumental 
in carrying forward the work of refor- 
mation and human progress, not onlv 
in their own, but in distant lands. 
But their sectarianism instead of being 
a help, was an immense drawback 
upon their otherwise benevolent 
efforts. In their missionary labors, 
instead of appealing to the internal 
sense of those for whom they labored, 
they sought to root up one set of 
traditions and substitute another less 
congenial to the subject than those 
they would eradicate. When they 
preached trinity to the Mas&eiman, 
he told them they that believed in 
more Gods than one, were oxen and 
asses. When they expounded their 
mysteries to the Hindoo, he told 
them that the sublime mysteries of" 



Christianity and Sectarianism, 
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Brahma, far transcended theirs. 
Hence the results of their labors have 
not equaled the zeal and perseverance 
of those who put them forth. 

When Paul stood in the midst of 
Mar's Hill, he cried " Ye men of 
Athens I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious, (or ** very 
religious " as another translation has 
it) for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions I found an altar with this 
inscription, * To the unknown God ;' 
whom therefore ye do ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you God 
who made the world and all things, 
in whom we live, move, and have our 
being, as certain of your own poets 
have said." He called them neither 
to Judaism nor any other ism, but to the 
one living, eternal and omnipresent 
God, who, he told them, was not far 
from every one of them. To substan- 
tiate his doctrine he quoted not his 
own scriptul-es, but the writings in 
which those he was addressing had 
faith and confidence. If modern mis- 
sionaries should by appealing to the 
sacred writings of either Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, call them from their 
superstitions to the spiritual worship 
of the one living and true God, they 
would be instrumental in a most glori- 
ous work. But to labor to root up 
their traditions for the purpose of 
substituting those of the ancient Jews 
(which Christ told the Jews made 
the commandments of God of none 
effect) is a thankless undertaking, and 
barren of any permanently good re- 
sults. A character as far in advance 
of that of the model saint of the old 
testament (God's servant David) as 
his was in advance of the barbarian ; 
exhibiting the Godlike qualities of 
justice, mercy, and truth to an extent 
which we believe never was, and 
never can be, surpassed by any char- 
acter purely sectarian ; manifesting 
his faith not by cant and Pharisaical 
pretension, but by a life devoted to 
the service of God, in maintaining an 
uncompromising testimony against all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness of 



men ; where shall we look for a 
more unselfish character than that of 
Abraham Lincoln, who could not 
even by his silence suffer another to 
be under the imputation of an unpop- 
ular act for which he himself was 
responsible ? As a ruler, coming as 
near to the ideal sometimes supplicated 
for by the clergy when praying for 
those in authority (that they may 
have the meekness of Moses, the wis- 
dom of Solomon, and the patience of 
Job) as any of whom we have a 
record. 

That he was no sectarian we have 
testimony from his own mouth. In 
conversation with certain parties who 
waited on him, he said, "I have 
never united with any religious sect 
for the reason that I could find none 
with which I could unite without 
mental reservation, but could I find 
one that inscribed over its altar, love 
to God and good will to men, and 
nothing else, that church would I join 
with all my heart and all my soul." 
What a scandal to Christendom that 
in this nineteenth century of its era, 
it has not a single religious organi- 
zation which can accommodate a full- 
grown soul. 

Let us see how this man of God 
would fare with the sectarians of his 
time. As a man they all respect him, 
but to allow of his being admitted in 
the future to equal blessedness with 
themselves, is quite another matter. 

The Romanists would close the 
gates of paradise against him for being 
out of the pale of the true church ; 
the Evangelicals would have no hope 
for his future if he had not been con- 
verted to a belief in their system, and 
did not place his dependence entirely 
upon the merits of another ; and the 
Quakers would disown him for using 
the means which Godput in his hands 
for the overthrow of one of the most 
gigantic wrongs the world ever knew. 
We have only instanced this character 
as well known to all the world. Let 
us take another, also familiar. It has 
been said before, and well said, that 
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ConfessionaL 



should Jesus of Nazareth appear in 
the same character which he lived out 
in Judea, bearing the same fearless 
and lofty testimony against spiritual 
wickedness in high places, there is 
not a sect in Christendom that would 
tolerate him as a member. He and 
his followers would as surely be cast 
out of the synagogue now, as they 
were in the days of his appearing. 
The reason is obvious, all the sects 
have their creeds or fixed forms to 
separate their members from the rest 
of God's children. They have also 
their rulers or head men who occupy 
the chief seats in the synagogue, 
church, or meeting-house, and are 
called of men Reverend, Priest, 
Deacon, Minister, or Elder ; an aris- 
tocratic order strong in the support 
of present customs, which would 



never tolerate the man who was hand 
in glove with publicans and sinners. 
They would appeal to the civil author- 
ity to protect them against this dis- 
orderly character, this disturber of 
their religious meetings, and though 
in his punishment, fine and imprison- 
ment would be substituted for cruci- 
fixion, it would not be because 
sectarianism has changed its character, 
but because an advancing civilization 
has limited its power. 

That which was said of Socrates 
and the Athenians is true of Jesus and 
the sectarians : ** Him whom they 
could not endure as a man they were 
willing to worship as a God ;" and 
we may say that the converse is now 
equally true, that him whom they 
are willing to worship as a God, they 
would not endure as a man. 

G. M. F. 



CONFESSIONAL. 

■ 

FAR in the secret chambers of my soul. 
By waiting silence hallowed, and by prayer, 
I trembling go to my confessional. 
There is no incense save the breath of love. 
No ofPring but a wandering spirit come 
To lay its burden at the feet of God. 
The taper that doth shine, the spark of truth. 
The language of my cry unheard, save of 
My priest, my high confessor, God ; and He 
Doth patient hear, and see and understand. 
Faint hopes and lost resolves and thoughts of sin. 
Do cast themselves aside as garments old : 
And bathed in holiest baptism, forth my soul 
Doth come, refreshed and comforted and brave. 



>/j, 1867. 



L. 
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NOTES ON THE CASE OF JOHN J. MERRITT. 



THE report in the last number of 
the Friend of the interview 
between John J. Merritt and the New 
York monthly meeting's committee, 
would perhaps have been better under- 
stood by those having no previous 
knowledge of the case, if some inform- 
a:ion as to the position of the parties 
had briefly prefaced the dialogue. Wc 
shall now endeavor to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

Some years sifice there was a pretty 
active and interesting appearance of 
lay preachers in Friends' meetings on 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, and 
the house was not unfrequently 
crowded by the growing attendance 
upon these meetings. The preaching 
was mostly of a very simple and un- 
pretentious character, destitute of all 
theological embellishments, and gener- 
ally having more reference to present 
influences than to ancient dogmas. 
The speakers however exhibited great 
individuality of thought, and were ex- 
tremely independent in their method. 

These peculiarities were early felt 
by the Elders (the spiritual guardians 
of the meeting) to need their attention 
and restraining care. These were 
vigorously extended, and this condi- 
tion of things soon changed under the 
exercise of such guardianship. One 
of the speakers removed to another 
meeting, another died, another resign- 
ed his right of membership in the 
society, another gradually quieted 
down into permanent silence, and with 
some encouraging exceptions, though 
so rare as scarcely to awaken expect- 
ation, the general public services of the 
meeting became restricted to the set- 
tled mmister. 

I'he attendance has greatly dimin- 
ished, and the meetings now give 
earnest promise of becoming as free 
from the incumbrance of all curnal 



bodies as their silent preaching is 
destitute of vocal sound. During most 
of this period there have been persist- 
ent attempts to place an extinguisher 
upon John J. Merritt. These attempts 
have been partially successful and are 
still in hopeful progress, for John dis- 
claims all desire ever to address those 
who are unwilling to hear him ; and 
meetings may be so engineered as to 
leave his opponents in a majority, in 
which case he would desire to with- 
draw. There has been one specific 
charge brought against him to which 
he pleads guilty, being this : In vio- 
lation of the accustomed order or 
method of the society of Friends, 
though in compliance with requests 
which had been made of him, he was 
in the habit of giving public notice 
when he felt premonitions of having 
service to perform in his own meet- 
ings, and thus attempted to secure no 
other than expectant or willing audi- 
tors. This was construed into an 
offence, and in the spring of 1865 ^^ 
was required by the Minister and 
Elders of Brooklyn meeting to dis- 
continue such notices, and also to be 
silent. 

His letter under date of 3d month, 
1 8th, 1865, with which we close this 
explanation, gives his response to these 
requirements, and to some extent the 
ground of his allegations to the com- 
mittee, that the requirements of dis- 
cipline had not been conformed to in 
the inception of the case. 

The reception of this letter by 
Brooklyn Elders was shortly followed 
by information communicated to him, 
that they had been released by their 
fellow members from all further ser- 
vice in the matter, and the April num- 
ber of the Friend furnishes the next 
link in the connection. 
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Thus, without any pre-existing labor 
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on the part of any of you or of any Friend 
or " the exercise of (any) Christian 
care over (me) for (my) preservation 
(with my brethren) in unity of faith 
and practice," and without even being 
arraigned or consciously tried, have I 
been condemned. And now having 
been called before you, not to admit, 
nor deny, nor to explain, nor to ex- 
cuse, nor to make answer for, nor to 
repent of, any supposed or alleged of- 
fence, but only to listen to your decree 
and hear my sentence pronounced, I 
am required to say whether I will 
submit to this sentence of absolute 
silence. 

Is not this ** assuming authority and 
exercising lordship over the flock" on 
your part ? 

As it was not possible for me to 
anticipate with any approaeh to pre- 
cision what would transpire at my 
meeting with you, and my answer to 
your requirements involved consider- 
ations of important duty, I desired to 
have an opportunity for calm reflec- 
tion before making known to you my 
reply. 

I have been thus particular in re- 
viewing what occured at my meeting 
with you, and my previous relations 
with you individually and as 
a body, and with Friends, so that 
there may be no mistakes or misunder- 
standings between us ; and if I have 
stated any thing erroneously or omit- 
ted any thing that is material, I most 
earnestly desire that you will correct 
me. We are so liable to misunder- 
stand one another in conversation, or 
in the lapse of time to forget what 
has been said, that I am anxious to 
guard against such errors. 

And now my answer is : — On re- 
viewing my public communications, 
I say in all sincerity, that I believe 
I have never disturbed one of our 
meetings by an improper communi- 
cation. Knowing my own infirmities 
I do not claim to be more free than 
others from mistakes and errors in 
speech and in actions. If these were 



shown to me I would gladly correct 
them. My desire is above all things 
else to be right and to do right. But 
until you or some person will point 
out to me specifically in what I have 
offended, or at least in what it is 
claimed that I have offended, I could 
not plead guilty to your imputation of 
wrong doing, even though I were 
guilty, Dor could I in case I were thus 
unconsciously guilty repent or reform. 

The unspecified charges may in- 
clude that which, when recognized 
could not be denied by me as being 
wrong, but while unknown and un- 
recognized cannot be admitted. 

I claim that the labor, advice and 
counsel contemplated by the dis- 
cipline, ** in tenderness and love agree- 
ably to apostolic advice," has not 
been extended to me. This labor, 
advice and counsel is not refused nor 
resisted, but is pressingly and cordially 
invited and solicited by me, so far as 
it is needful and appropriate to my 
case. I am not one of those who re- 
ject the " convictions of truth and the 
counsel of their brethren, and refuse 
to be reclaimed." Under such cir- 
sumstances, I object to and protest 
against your conduct. Your powers 
are neither arbitrary, irresponsible or 
despotic, which they would be if at 
your behest words spoken or actions 
done under the influence of the spirit 
of truth, and under serious and solemn 
considerations of apprehended duty, 
are to be refrained from without an 
attempt on your part to indicate how, 
in your view, they are erroneous, or 
for what reason they merit condem- 
nation. As I read the discipline, there 
is no authority to impose a pledge of 
absolute silence at our meetings for 
all future time ; but if there were, the 
interdiction of speaking would only 
be found at the unsuccessful termina- 
tion of the labor contemplated by an 
Elder, and not at the commencement 
of what might attain a more favorable 
result. 

John J. Merritt. 
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To Thi Friend. 

^I^HE last number of this periodical, 
X under the head of "A Happy 
Conclusion/' contained what claimed 
to be a full report of an interview 
between John J. Merritt and the highly 
respectable committee in his case, an 
interview which appeared to jump to 
a conclusion so different from what 
had been indicated throughout its pro- 
gress, and from what must therefore 
have been anticipated by the commit- 
tee, that they probably shrank from 
reporting its result to the meeting, and 
were therefore continued. The pub- 
lication of what transpired at this in- 
terview, and the persistence exhibited 
throughout its progress by J. J. M. in 
claiming that the truth of what they 
felt to be a charge should first be 
established, and that the committee 
should thus go behind what they told 
him to be the object of their appoint- 
ment, with some not familiar with 
the established method of Friends in 
treating with such offences, might 
lead them to imagine that the com- 
mittee failed in performing their duty. 
It seems right to say to such that the 
practice of Friends recognises their 
meetings of Ministers and Elders as 
being their highest spiritual authority, 
and not responsible or subordinate to 
any other meetings; discipline mak- 
ing no provision for the displacing of 
any of the members of these during 
the term of their appointment except 
on an accusation from themselves, nor 
for any review of their action in any 
case which may come before them, 
or of any report concerning such. It 
will readily be perceived that a com- 
mittee as in this case appointed by a 
monthly meeting for the specific pur- 
pose as they informed John of coming 
and visiting him and seeing if they 
«* could prevail on him to discontinue 
his communications," would be grossly 
assuming powers which were not even 
possessed by the meeting which ap- 
pointed them, if they attempted to 
look into the acts of those who were 
the admitted superiors of all of them. 



The committee therefore in not yield- 
ing to John's sophistry acted in accord- 
ance with the Discipline and long 
established practice of the Society, and 
the claim which is indirectly made 
by him, that the meetings addressed 
should determine for themselves as to 
whether or not they were disturbed, 
is entirely inadmissable, as it would 
deprive the select highest and most 
spiritual body of the society of its 
legitimate control of our public meet- 
ings, and our sacred privilege of wor- 
shipping in them. 

The publication of full reports of 
interviews like this seems also to be 
almost as objectionable as would be 
the allowing hearers to judge for them 
selves as to whether or not they were 
disturbed, and is an innovation upon 
the practice of the Society, which, as 
it is not, should be guarded against by 
some stringent provision of discipline. 

Such labor as this is intended to be 
personal and sacredly private. The 
reason for this is too obvious to re- 
quire more than a passing notice. It 
is intended that the parties shall be 
placed in a position of the most friendly 
confidence, that they shall sympathise 
with each other in feeling, and that 
the committee shall in this way, not 
by force, even the force of argument, 
but through feeling, bring the party 
visited into unity with his friends. 

Privileged secrecy is necessary to 
such a result, and the freedom which 
should exist in this connection would 
entirely disappear under the knowledge 
that what the committee might say in 
their confidence of its going no further, 
could with impunity be brought to 
the bar of public criticism, and that 
responsibility therefore attached not 
only to the visited but 10 the visitors, 
and to the meeting for which they 
were acting. It would not in such 
case be the accused alone who was 
on trial but his accusers also, and there 
are few who would accept of appoint- 
ments upon committees knowing that 
such responsibilities were awaiting 
them. 

From an Elder's Son. 
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AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 



A MAN who must have forgotten 
Darwin's theory of the struggle 
for life in which the various races of 
animals on this globe do constantly 
engage, kept once, upon his premises 
a cat and a canary bird. Being left 
to herself one day, the cat in exercise 
of what she no doubt considered her 
inalienable rights, made war upon the 
bird. Down came the cage a wreck 
upon the floor, with poor canary 
dead ; the cage could not save his life 
but saved his plumage, and poor Miss 
Puss missed her expected feast. The 
master of the house returned, and, very 
wroth, got out his pistol, with delib- 
erate intent to kill the cat, when 
prudence whispered in his ear, " kill 
puss and you will then have two to 
bury, it's easier bury one than two." 
So mistress puss was spared. 

This has suggested to us that most 
folk in their every day affairs forget 
the old adage that two wrongs don't 
make a right. The cow kicks over 
the milk, — why, beat the cow of course ; 
the cook spoils the dinner — scold her 
roundly — or deprive her of her own ; 
the boy slaps his sister — you slap the 
boy. A man kills another ; mend the 
matter by hanging the murderer. 



And so violence is met with violence, 
the world around, and God's great 
law of love awaits expounders. 

People strive to defend their ex- 
travagances with precedent, but are 
not always as successful as the little 
boy — who, when reproved by his 
mother for a threat to shoot his nurse, 
and told that God would not love him 
if he did so, argued in this way : 
"Don't God love papa?" "Yes." 
" Well, he shoots cats !" As crime 
seems none the less frequent in our 
cities, under the treatment it receives, 
as every day brings us an account of 
some new assault or robbery or mur- 
der, it behooves us still more to reflect 
whether we do well to impress on 
the criminal that we are his enemies, 
instead of proving that we are only 
enemies to his crimes. 

Even if the Bible anathema, " Woe 
to that man by whom the offence 
Cometh," be just, the retribution is 
complete, and he will find of himself 
woe enough in the world, without 
our attempting to take the power into 
our own hands to mete out the pun- 
ishment. It is our right to protect 
ourselves, but we should do this 
without injury to others. 



REMARKS, 
At West bury Quarterly Meeting, Jtb month , z6th, 1 867, 

By John J. Merritt. 



''Train up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old. he will not depart from 



It.' 



S 



UCH an allusion to the force of bab- 
bit, cannot but suggest to us cir- 
cumspection in the formation of what 
mav become such unto us, and as an 



appropriate supplement to this text 
1 would add — 

" Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven." 

These latter expressions come to 
us as having been the language of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; but I believe those 
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who are accepting them as being his, 
and who find nothing more in them 
than an allusion to the innocency of 
childhood, and a personal reference 
to himself, are coming very far short 
of their real value, and miitaking 
their meaning. They really being at 
the time when they were uttered, as 
they have ever been, the language — 
not of man but of the soirit. The 
now called blessed, but. as he was 
known among men, the poor, despised 
and persecuted Jesus, he who was pub- 
licly denounced as a blasphemer, who 
was accused and convicted of violating 
their sacred sabbath, who was shunned 
as the polluted associate of publicans 
and sinners, who was expelled from 
their synagogues as a disturber of the 
religious assemblies of his people, 
seems to have so cultivated his spirit- 
ual nature as to have awakened in him 
a desire to improve every suitable 
occasion for impressing upon others 
the observance of a similar duty, and 
at times to have been so absorbed and 
wrapped up in this higher nature as 
to have overlooked and forgotten him- 
self — even when speaking — not doing 
it as being himself but the Spirit per- 
sonified. Declaring, however, to 
avoid being charged with claiming too 
much, that when he did this he spoke 
not of himself, having at such times 
no reference to himself even when 
using the personal pronoun < me.' Such 
a reception by ourselves of his utter- 
ances would furnish us with a )kty to 
many of his expressions, which would 
bring us much nearer to the truth 
than does their more literal interpre- 
tations. 

Such an understanding of the 
language last quoted by me would be 
greatly instructive in pointing us to 
the more healthful religious training 
of our children as well as of ourselves ; 
to the bringing even of the youthful 
under self-government to the spirit 
within them, to this which can alone 
enlighten any, to the light which 



lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world ; and therefore away from 
the creeds and dogmas and traditions 
even of our own fathers, as also the 
theology of books, all of which can 
avail us nothing. 

We take much pains in learning 
these and in teaching them unto others, 
and yet it sometimes costs us more to 
unlearn them. Sooner or later^ how- 
ever highly we may estimate this 
knowledge, we cannot but part with 
it. It pertains to the earth, and must 
perish to us with this when we leave 
it, if it does not before. The king- 
dom of heaven is not of such fleeting 
materials. 

Whenever our efforts for our chil- 
dren are in this direction — whenever, 
after and so far as they shall have 
attained to the condition of moral 
accountability, we attempt in their 
belief or actions to control them by 
external authority without submitting 
this to their own perceptions of right, 
and therefore doing it to the exclusion 
of the spirit within them — are we in 
accordance with the injunction oi 
Jesus, suffering them to come unto it, 
or are we not rather forbidding them 
to do it ? I believe that this language 
— I will not say of Jesus but of the 
spirit — is the language of truth, and 
that not those more advanced alone, 
but children, should not only be suf- 
fered but encouraged to come unto 
what is here referred to ; for not of 
little children alone — but of all such 
as come unto this spirit as their guide, 
whether old or young, — is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

That we should therefore forbid 
not their coming, by directing any to 
anything short of this, anything that 
is without them ; that this is the way 
in which the very child should be 
trained to go, and have we not good 
reason for believing that if trained in 
this way in his early youth, when he 
is old he will not depart from it ? 
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FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS 

IN AMERICA. 



[We copy the following article from a 
recent number of the Anti-Sla'very Standard. 
We think all lovers of Freedom, in view of 
its present vindication, will read with pro- 
found interest friend Barney's account of the 
first anti-slavery movements in this country 
over 150 years ago ] 



THE pioneer (English) adventurers 
to Nantucket in 1 6 59 were Tris- 
tram Coffin and Peter Folger — the for- 
mer being the father of Mary Starbuck, 
so distinguished in the annals of Nan- 
tucket, and the latter the grandfather 
of Dr. Franklin. Thomas Macy 
removed thither a little later in the 
same year, and established the first 
English residence there. Edward 
Starbuck went to the island in the 
same boat with Thomas Macy's fam- 
ily, and, after a very brief sojourn, 
determined upon a removal thither 
with his family. These wanderers 
sought a place of refuge from perse- 
cution, and the spirit which pervaded 
the infant colony, and which they 
transmitted, is significantly portrayed 
by Whittier in his beautiful poem, 
where, in application to "the present 
islanders, he says : 

" Free as the winds that winnow 
Her shrubless hills of sand — 

Free as the waves that batter 
Along her yielding land. 

'* Than hers, at duty*s summons, 

No loftier spirit stirs ; 
Nor falls o'er human suffering 

A readier tear than hers." 

The above named Mary Starbuck, 
the wife of Nathaniel Starbuck, was 
the first English child born on Nan- 
tucket, and from this parentage most 
of the same name are descended. 
She was a remarkably gifted woman, 
filling a most important place in the 
infant colony, and was especially 
esteemed as a minister in the Society 
of Friends. 



Probably the second record which 
was ever made by any religious organi- 
zation upon slavery, was by that body, 
in the following words, viz : 

26th Day or ye 9TH mo. 1716. 

An epistle from the last Quarterly Meeting 
was read in tHis, and ye matter referred to 
this meeting, viz : whether it is agreeable to 
truth for Friends to purchase slaves and keep 
them term of liffe was considered, and ye 
sense and judgment of this meeting is, that 
it is not agreeable to truth for Friends to pur- 
chase slaves and hold them term of liffe. 

Nathaniel Starbuck, jun*r, is to draw out 
this meeting's judgment concerning Friends 
not buying slaves, and keeping them term of 
liffe, and send it to the next Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and to sign it in ye meeting*s behalf. 

(German Friends, of Philadelphia, 
Yearly Meeting, issued the first testi- 
mony in 1688). 

Tradition tells us, that, in one of 
the Starbuck families, was the refusal 
of the wife to receive two young 
slaves, as such, whom her husband 
had bought in Newport, R. I. ; and 
I think John Woolman, at a later 
period, says, ** There was no slave 
on Nantucket." 

Following in the order of time was 
a treatise by Elihu Coleman (also a 
minister of the Society), written in 
1729-30, and published in 1733, en- 
titled, " A Testimony against that 
Anti-Christian Practice of Making 
Slaves of Men." This is a most re- 
markable and thorough production, 
showing the author's advanced posi- 
tion : inasmuch as several Yearly 
Meetings of Friends had no disciplin- 
ary restrictions till the latter part of 
the century. 

I never open the original ** Testi- 
mony " of Elihu Coleman, in connec- 
tion with the Minute of 1 7 1 6, without 
admiration and pride ; and in answer- 
ing a call in 1851 for some extracts 
from the Anti-Slavery files of the 
family, in view of the apathy which 
was then general in the churches, and 
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also as a just tribute to the devoted 
dead, I appended the following reflec- 
tion : " Let it be spoken for the 
* Friends of Nantucket,* for the 
descendants of Tristram Coflin, and 
others, that their enlightened vision 
penetrated the dark hiding places of 
slavery, and placed a verdict of rep- 
robation upon a system, wrhich, in our 
day, after a lapse of 135 years, is so 
far justified and baptized by professing 
Christendom, that tens of thousands 
of its cherished and bleeding victims 
are held as property, and, in some 
cases, as church property, to be bought 
and sold in the shambles, even as the 
brutes and beasts that perish !" 

To return to Mary Starbuck. She 
died in iji?* but her mantle has 
rested on many of her descendants. 
Some of them are still engaged in per- 
fecting the work, which she lived to 
see inaugurated 1 50 years ago. Con- 
spicuous among the co-workers in 
descent from her, and who have been 
in the harness at different periods, I 
will now enumerate Nathaniel Star- 
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buck, jr., Elihu Coleman, Sarah 
Barney, sr., Elizabeth Rotch, sr., 
Abish$i Bunker, Elizabeth Rodman, 
Benjamin Mitchell, William Rotch, 
jr., Geo. Mitchell, Aaron C. Macy, 
Lucretia Mott, Martha C. Wright 
and Aaron M. Powell, (I have other 
names in reserve for a subsequent 
article). And in view of testimonies 
and of action, so potential in awaken- 
ing an enlightened public sentiment, 
I feel that I may claim for such a 
ministrv, a share of the tribute of 
James Russell Lowell, to our beloved 
Garrison, when, in his early struggles 
with a mobbish pro-slavery spirit, the 
poet said : 

<< O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless 
brain : 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in 
vain !" 

Were there ever words more 
prophetic ? 

Cordially your friend, 

N. .Barney. 



TOLERATION. 



THOSE who denominate them- 
selves nowadays by the term 
of Liberal Christians, are it seems to 
me, somewhat in danger of failing to 
see that there can be anything akin to 
Liberal Christianity that does not 
recognize the name. 

Careful inquiry might lead to the 
disclosure of the fact that there are 
many thousands of souls that seem to 
us as vile as did the Gentiles to the 
fastidious Jews, and who are notwith- 
standing as good Christians, as we, 
if we accept the term as implying 
correctness and purity of life, rather 
than the blind following of a dogma. 



or a plan of salvation. And many 
too, who are Liberal Christians in 
that they esteem all other creeds of 
equal value and efficaciousness with 
their own. 

In reading Mrs. Child's " Progress 
of Religious Ideas," I was surprised 
to find a quotation from Moses Men- 
delsshon, " an Israelite indeed in 
whom there was no guile ;" as she 
says of him, which might well seem 
a rebuking voice from the last cent- 
ury to its noisy successor. ** Our 
Rabbins unanimously teach, that the 
written and the oral laws, which con- 
jointly form our revealed religion. 
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are obligatory on our nation only. 
Those who regulate their lives ac- 
cording to the religion of nature and 
reason, are called virtuous men of 
other nations, and are deemed chil- 
dren of eternal salvation. He who 
leads mankind to virtue in this world, 
I certainly believe cannot be damned 
in the next. If a Confucius or a 
Solon were among my cotemporaries, 
I could love and admire the great 
man, consistently with my religious 
opinions. As he does not belong to 
the congregation of Jacob, my religi- 
ous laws were not legislated for him ; 
and on doctrines we should soon come 
to an understanding. I count among 
my friends a worthy man who is not 
of my faith, we love each other sin 
cerely, notwithstanding we differ 
widely in opinion. Never yet has 
my heart whispered, *alas for this 
excellent man's soul !' " 

How many Christian professors of 



to-day preach a religion that would 
come up to such a standard ? I 
should not be surprised if a few years 
hence, the most truly liberal among 
Christians, should strike hands in the 
work of true religion, with those who 
were once the despised Jews. 

A few months ago we were delighted 
to hear that the Rev. Dr. Max Lilien- 
thal, a Jewish Rabbi of Cincinnati, 
delivered a sermon full of advanced 
religious ideas to a congregation of 
Christians, — and nobody was the 
worse for it. A late number of the 
Atlantic gives us some account of 
another Rabbi of the same western 
city. Dr. Isaac M Wise, and quotes 
from some of his writings which are 
beautifully pure and simple, yet full 
of child-like wisdom. 

I hope the contemplation of these 
signs of the times have made many 
people as happy as they have made me, 

B. 
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A 



S there is a noblest and a mean- 
est membership in this body, 
yet each is indispensable to the whole ; 
the noble can never despise the mean 
in this relation, any more than it can 
in the human frame. If in this proper 
humanity the brain could ever neglect 
to nerve the utmost tip of the finger, 
or the heart to send its blood there, 
and not instantly find that it suffered 
some curtailment of its own power, 
there might be such neglect of the 
noblest toward the meanest in this 
larger life with a similar impunity. 
But let the brain neglect the finger, 
and that neglect reacts on the brain. 
Let the •heart fail to send its tides to 
the hand or foot, and there may come 
a time when it will be in an agony 



to breaking for the one to work or the 
other to run, and they will care no 
more than if they were dead. Nay, 
if you cut off this vital interaction be- 
tween the noblest and meanest, they 
are dead to the purpose and spirit for 
which they were all made, and there 
is an end to all fair hope and harmon- 
ious action. Then there is one other 
thing to be noticed : As there is a 
noblest and meanest, so there is a best 
and worst, a membership healthy and 
sound, and a membership dislocated 
and diseased. These men that are 
digging their graves with their teeth, 
these others that are getting drunk in 
the very meeting, these that are doing 
things the very heathen blush to 
mention — all this wild and disgraceful 
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confusion, in the place set apart for 
the sweet sanctities of worship, is 
proof that in your body there arc di- 
seased members,' and yet members 
that still belong to you. You can no 
more alter that than you can alter the 
membership of your own fearful and 
wonderful frame. Now as members 
of your body there are two ways of 
dealing with them. You can slive 
them off and have done with them, 
and do the best you can without them ; 
or you can patiently, carefully and 
wisely do the best you can to cure 
them. Do just what a man will do 
with his hand or foot when it is di- 
seased ; hold on while there is a spark 
of hope, and then hope against hope, 
and suffer and bear, and pray and pay ; 
and if you cannot make a perfect cure, 
make the best you can, though it be 
stiff and scarred and halt forever; for 
as much as you save of that member 
you save of yourself. Now this I 
conceive to be the intimate truth of 
God about the relation of man to man 
and of societies to society, to-day, 
just as much as it ever was. It is not 
to be doubted, for instance, by any 
well-read man that we in Europe and 
America have had to suffer from the 
ravages of the cholera because the 
heart and brain of the world at these 
centres has neglected its own extrem- 
ities at the mouth of the Ganges in 
India ; or that the neglect of the peas- 
antry, by the nobles of Ireland and 
Germany, for ten centuries, found one 
of its results in the thick carnage that 
filled with dead the slums and rook- 
eries of our great western cities last 
summer. 

Mr. Baker, in his new book of 
travels, has some new- things to tell 
us of the horrible sin of man-stealing 
in Africa. It is not hard as you read 
to see how it was first of all for an 
indifference in the heart and brain of 
this nation to the injury done to the 
man away off at the outermost edge 
of our common humanity, that at last 
the angel smote with death the first- 
born in the homes of North America. 



In this world-wide sense of the truth, 
then, it is true that, whether we like 
it or no, by one spirit we are all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be 
Jew or Gentile, bond or free. We 
cut the connection at our peril. We 
despise the worst as we despise a dis- 
located or festering finger. In the 
whole vast range of life we are every 
one members one of another. And I 
doubt not that, in some deep way we 
cannot at all understand, the condition 
of every man at the torrid is inter- 
acting upon the condition of every man 
at the frigid zones : 

** For 80 the whole round earth is everywhere 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God.** 

But it is in a closer sense than this 
that this fact comes home to you and 
me. This man Paul appears always 
to keep one thing before him close 
and clear. It is not that the noble 
will suffer if they neglect the base, so 
much as that if they will they can 
save them. In this Gospel of which 
he was an apostle this power to save 
men from their sin was the great cen- 
tral, vital thing. It was what a pure 
life-blood and abundant vitality is in a 
man. Once get it rushing and ting- 
ling through every vein and nerve of 
the diseased or dead member, and it 
will bring new life. Old things will 
pass away. All things will become 
new. These men and women, bad 
as they are — gluttons, drunkards, for- 
nicators, fanatics — touched by this 
renovating power, brought within the 
circle of this mighty, merciful, heal- 
ing spirit, can be saved. Let there 
be ever so thin a thread of this bles- 
sing of the better life flowing from 
the good to the bad, and there is hope. 
It is always the good man, the good 
life, and the good God on the one 
side, and the evil on the other. And 
so the charge to the pure is. Get hold, 
if you can, of the impure; to the 
strong. Grapple on to the weak, with 
a love that in itself is life,'belieVing 
all things, bearing all things, hoping 
all things, enduring all things, and 
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never failing ; and then what you* 
want to do and ought to do will be 
done. 

Now then this is the thing that 
comes home to us as the conclusion 
of the whole matter. We can con- 
sider, if we will, our relation to the 
whole world, or to our own land, or 
country, or neighborhood, or our re- 
lation to all as men and women The 
same thing must always meet us at 
every turn ; that if we are reformers 
and so of course reformed, there is a 
power in us that can flow out to those 
at the extremities of our influence, 
and save them — if not altogether, then 
as much as they can be saved. De- 
formed members, like enough, and 
scarred, ready to break out again, to 
give trouble and care and pain to us. 
We can hold on to them in the best 
way possible to us all, " and faintly 
trust the larger hope." To know 
that what we are doing is not done 
merely for that wretched drag of a 
body, but for a soul that in some dim, 
blind way is trying to attach itself to 
something stronger, some thread per- 
haps of loving-kindness and tender 
mercy, and climb up by it as well 
as it can out of the pit. Would 
you know what is my faith about the 
brother, or friend, man or woman, 
you tried to save, but who went down 
out of your grasp every time, until at 
last they sank out of sight, and left 
you with nothing but a bitter sense 
of failure, and a feeling that after all 
the poor lost thing must carry wher- 
ever it goes some spark of gratitude 
for what you tried to do ? I will tell 
you. I believe that if they are not 
out of the pit already, when you enter 
the world to come, instead of your 
sitting down to sing because you are 
saved while they are lost, there will 
come a voice out of the mystery bid- 
ding you go down into hell to seek 
that one soul. And somehow the 
feeling that it is just what you want 
to do, as a part of your heavenly feli- 
city, will come warm and full to your 
heart ; and as you go, the way will 



open before you, and the horrors 
of the dark world will stand back. 
And then, away in there you will 
find those you are seeking, waiting 
and watching for your coming, never 
able to shake off the hope that some 
day you would come ; waiting and 
watching with sad, patient, hungry 
eyes for deliverance. And your arms 
and heart will be very strong, so that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against you. Indeed, friends, there 
are some that I only fairly begin to 
hope for when they die. Born in the 
thick of the sins that easily beset 
them, with a nature that needs the 
most constant care of the good and pure, 
bitten every day they live with the 
virus of the most baleful vices, it is 
only when the Eternal Mercy has 
caught them out of the world in which 
all the chances were against them 
that the first fair hope begins to dawn 
for a better life. 

Now, I am sure you have not mis- 
taken 'me so far as to believe that the 
final application of my words to saints 
and sinners alike is onlv to be found 
within the circle of this meeting. In 
a deeper sense than we can realize, 
as a few immaculate men and women 
who come here to say, " God, we 
thank thee that we are not as others," 
I affirm that there are members of 
this Longwood meeting in all the 
bridewells and prisons in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and in the lowest slums 
of Philadelphia ; men and women 
doing things the heathen would blush 
to name. 

Your Society is spread out far and 
wide by the natural and noble breadth 
you have given it ; but by the breadth 
the Spirit of God has given it, it 
spreads out wider still. For it includes 
all the men, women, and children in 
this land who can be made better by 
the power and life that centres in this 
place, and can be saved in any way 
or ever so little by its agency. And 
sure I am that, once fairly believing 
this, you will not be content only to 
meet here once a year, or once a 
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week, and he a finger pointing out a 
safe and good landing to those that 
are sinking down the third time into 
the deep waters ; a tongue talking 
about the bad and good, and bearing 
good ** testimonies," but no whole 
earnest body, plunging in at any risk 
to save those that are lost. At any 
risk, I say, friends, because I would 
rather see a man smitten with the 
leprosy himself in trying to save 
others, and die of it, if that be possi- 
ble, than to see him a saint of as pure 
a saintliness as John through secluding 
himself from every sight and sound 
that might speck the spotlessness of 
his robe, and letting the fiend have 
his fling. And it only needs that 
there be in this body of yours, first, 
what this man wanted to see in Cor- 
inth, a real union of every power for 
good against every power for evil, to 
make you all you can be ; that you 
shall not rely in the least on the 
Lord in what you ought to do your- 
selves ; though if a blunt axe, with 
God's blessing, would cut as well as 
a sharp axe without it, I am not sure 
that there is a man in the Longwood 
meeting that would buy a grindstone. 
What the Lord has laid on you that 
you must do, as well for the sake of 
those that are to be saved through 
you as for your own sakes. If the 
evil one is spending a dollar to entrap 
a soul where you spend only a six- 
pence to save it, I see no reason why 
you ought to win if you have the 
dollar. 

We hear not seldom how little 
religious men have done. It is because 
they are so feebly religious in this 
great matter of uniting with all their 
might and all their means in the work 
they have got to do. If, instead of 
insisting that others should do what 
they have no taste or faculty for 
doing, say so many prayers and 



^believe so many unbelievable dogmas, 
religion (so-called) had always insisted 
on the consecration of the native 
power of the man to the common- 
wealth of humanity, and had said, 
that is the directest possible way to 
the everlasting life — said to every 
man and woman. Here now, you 
stand for something very noble and 
useful to the service of humanity, 
through your hands, or eyes, or ears, 
or heart, or brain ; all heaven is com- 
ing down to earth that can come 
through such a channel ; the water of 
life God has given you can put out 
the fires of hell — see that it is done ; 
you are sent to save that which was 
lost — fail not of that, and then you 
will save yourself. God does not 
want to hear from you much about 
yourself — he likes egotism no better 
than the rest of us ; but he will listen 
for ever and give fpr evsr while you 
cry and ask for others. Oh, friends, 
if this could once be the common 
conviction of the whole body calling 
itself Christian, then the kingdom of 
God would be in every place. That 
it may be in this place, where so 
many hopes of those that watch for 
the hope of humanity centre, is one 
of the dearest longings of my soul. 
May the Great Spirit, in which we all 
live and move and have our being, :fill 
you as one body with its grace, and 
make you so strong and wise, so 
earnest and full of its own divine 
energy, that the Longwood meeting 
may always be able to cry to the 
wretched, ruined, and enslaved, 
'* The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anointed 
;ne to preach good tidings unto the 
meek ; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound." 
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ExiTEMENTS. 

^T^HE high-pressure atmosphere of the times has developed an undue'relish 
-*- for excitement and stimulants. Young men cultivate a taste for peppery 
sauces, spiced food, exciting wines, fast life, and pungent theology, when 
accident turns the attention in that direction. Young women read sensational 
books, keep late hours, and find life exceedingly dull, without plenty of ex- 
citing flirtations. Such habits beget a restlesness, which cannot content it- 
self with the incidents of every day life, a restlessness which feeds on scandal 
and startling revelations ; which dreams day-dreams of strange surprises and 
tragic crises. Sometimes these dreams by long continuance shape themselves 
into realities and the dreamer is startled by finding himself face to face with 
appalling facts. 

Objects brightened by an unnatural light become correspondingly dull, 
when the light has faded, and those who seek to color reality with the evanes- 
cent glow of fiction, find that instead they have lost the glory of truth itself. 
This fondness for highly colored, high spiced life, is an exaggeration of 
self, is a disease, the origin of which it is difficult to discover. Unnatural 
physical conditions are perhaps the beginning, and these may even be pre- 
natal ; the feverishness may be in the blood. Exciting food and late hours 
increase the disorder ; children become puny and fretful from too strong or 
too stimulating a diet, and the same cause may act in the same way on their 
elders. Then we read with the greatest relish the most exciting stories, 
and the newspapers, especially in the country, scissor and clip the most 
wonderful or sensational scraps of intelligence, so that the pestilence is not 
confined to the cities. We wonder at our own sanity when we consider 
the enormous amount of such indigestible stuff, with which we crammed our 
brains before our twelfth year ; the impossible stories which challenged us to 
reproduce still more impossible ones in our own imaginations. 

Severe diseases require severe remedies. It is no wonder that the morbidly 
aroused religious sentiment delights in schemes of atonement, and methods 
of punishment in keeping with the highly-seasoned life that regenerate and 
unregenerate, alike are living. It may be that the absurdities of spiritualism 
are another outgrowth of the same perverted sentiment, that thousands find a 
complement to their own dull unillumined lives, in the contemplation of 
spiritual monstrosities and table-tipping revelations. 
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A friend of ours said of a near relative that her life was a continual 
protest against form. And why not? Not to protest is to acquiesce, and 
acquiescence is guilty compliance. We must be for the truth or against it. 
Let us turn again to dear old mother nature, and joy in her society. Let us 
feed on her milk and her fruits, and be children in our simplicity and purity 
of heart. Let us be content to be babes that we may be strong men. 



THE COST OF LIVING— THE TARIFF. 



In the August number of the Friend I find 
an article from your correspondent ** Excelsior," 
vindicating his views of- the Tariff, considered 
as a prominent cause of our present increased 
cost of living, against some strictures made by 
me in a previous number of your magazine. 
In a former article *' Excelsior " complained 
that the burden of the taxation imposed by 
the Tariff was sustained in large and undue 
measure by the agricultural classes ; arguing 
from this point, I endeavored to show that 
the Tariff was calculated in time (and that 
not necessarily far distant) to prove a special 
benefit to these classes by affording them 
s .fer and more reliable markets npar at home ; 
thus saving them the enormous expense of 
transportation and giving them a steady and 
increasing demand for all their products. 

In answering this point *' Excelsior " claims 
that his reason for the supposition that these 
classes were made to bear the brunt of this 
taxation was the fact that '* they constitute a 
majority of the whole people." Now mark, 
that in confuting my statement that a tax on 
imported goods would build up home manu* 
factures, providing the farmer with a home 
market, etc., he replies, " if of any value to 
the manufacturer, a tax to the extent of that 
value must be paid by the consumersy the mass 
of the peopUy He then proceeds to say that 
"The advantages of the second object, viz. 
** a near market for farm products " etc. 
** are not desirable at such a cost.''^ In other 
words, *' Excelsior's " reasoning amounts to 
this : *• The agricultural classes constitute a 
majority of the people ; now if a moderate tax 
on all the people will ultimately prove a 
lasting benefit to these classes, still it would 
be unwise to tax * the mass of the people ' to 
benefit * the majority of the people.* " If this is 
not the conclusion to which "Excelsior's" 
argument necessarily leads us,' then 1 must 
confess that I fail to read him aright. 

It is a capital mistake (and one too fre- 
quently made) to suppose that " protection " 
is calculated to enrich the manufacturing, at 



the expense of all other classes. Its undoubt- 
ed tendency is to enrich and protect all classes 
alike, jointly as well as severally, and there is 
no one class to whom it would prove a greater 
blessing than the laboring class. Were the 
Free Trade League to carry their point to day 
and throw open our ports to British manufac- 
turers, to send their wares, without let or 
hindrance, it would require no great gift of 
prophecy to foresee the ruin and misfortune 
that would inevitably befall that class, forced, 
as they thus would be, to contend with the 
oppressed and enslaved English operatives, for 
their daily pittance. 

** Excelsior" says, *'wc want iron and man- 
ufactured iron ; we want clothes 5 we want 
the thousand things which commercial enter- 
prise has brought to our shores, and to which 
we are habituated ; but we must not buy them 
where we can find the cheapest market." 
Iron, and the means to manufacture it, are 
found in abundance in Pennsylvania ^ wool 
can be had by the quantity from Ohio and 
the West ; what lack we then ? The cheap 
market only. Give us then twenty years of 
'* vigorous protection " (or, if •* Excelsior " 
pleases, " strict prohibition") in which more 
fully to develop our resources and capabilities 
and at the end of that time, or sooner, we 
shall be provided with such a well organized 
system of industry that we may fairly bid 
defiance to the despotism of BHtish Free 
Trade. 

And as to the ''thousand things which 
commercial enterprise has brought to our 
shores " we would probably be better ofF to- 
day if half or two-thirds of them had never 
crossed the ocean, and as for the remainder 
we may safely trust to the fertile Vankee 
intellect to make up the deficiency. 

But, asks my friend <• Excelsior, " how 
about the cost of living, ad interim ? No 
great measure of public good can be carried 
out without cost, nor is it right that it should 
be, and those who shrink from an undertaking 
that promises great fruits because it will cost 
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heavily are not apt to be the best advisers. 
The main point is that our taxation be 
equally distributed, falling exactly alike on all 
classes, and such, I fully believe, is the case 
with the Tariff. The cost incurred in putting 
down the late rebellion is the occasion of our 
present enormous taxation, and this taxation 
again is the cause of the demand for an in- 
crease of Tariff on importations, as our manu- 
facturers find it impossible successfully to 
compete with foreigners, while they are ob- 
liged to pay such heavy internal revenue taxes 
to the Government on all articles manufac- 
tured by them, in addition to the increase of 
wages to their workmen rendered necessary 
by the depreciation of the currency. 

*' Excelsior '* furthermore complains, that 
*' after having tried a tariff, of many varieties, 
for a period of fifty years, and failing to satisfy 
the demands of its advocates, their being now 
no lack of capital in the country to develop 
any legitimate enterprise, it is wrong in prin- 
ciple and expensive in results for Congre to 
grant a bonus to special interests," etc. In 
answer to this I would say : — 

I. We have most assuredly had a tariff 
of "many varieties," and therein lies the 
secret of its failure. So long as the tariff is 
tampered with at intervals of every three or 
four years, now increasing now diminishing 
the duty on this or that article according to 
the whim of the then majority in Congress, 
just so long shall we be in arriving at satisfac- 
tory results. The Protectionists have been 
in just large enough a majority to keep their 
principle above water and nothing more. If 
only some definite conclusion could be arrived 
at, as it must before many more years elapse, 
when one party or the other gains sufficient 
strength to maintain its ground firmly, then, 
and not till then, can the tariff rightly be 
judged by its fruits. 



2. As for their being " no lack of capital 
to engage in legitimate enterprises," etc. he 
would indeed be rightly considered a foolish 
capitalist who cared to invest his money in 
enterprises that promised, ten to one, to turn 
out disastrously ; and such, without protection 
from the Government, would be the result 
with the majority of our manufactures. 
Moreover, it is eminently proper that the 
general Government should lend a helping 
hand to those who are helping to build up the 
prosperity and power of the republic. If 
there were a law prohibiting certain classes 
from undertaking such enterprises, then it 
might with justice be considered class legisla- 
tion, but so long as the field is free to all who 
enter it, and the Government makes no 
discrimination whatsoever, surely they bur 
waste their words who justify such an argu- 
ment. 

While I am as anxious as is your correspon- 
dent ** Excelsior " to have our taxation reduced 
to the lowest possible limit capable of meeting 
the needs of the general Government, yet it» 
is my firm conviction that he who looks upon 
the Tariff as a source of direct revenue to the 
Government, or as a device for extorting 
money from the many for the benefit of the 
few, only, takes a very narrow and limited 
view of a broad and illimitable subject; and 
while it is not (nor was it) my intention to deny 
or underestimate the fact that the tariff is very 
useful to the Government as a revenue; never- 
theless I reiterate the fact that that considera- 
tion is far from being the most cogent one, 
and that even were it made prohibitory the 
Government would not lack for revenue, 
without having to resort, as ''Excelsior "claims, 
to a special impost in lieu of that hitherto 
derived from the tariff. 

Americus. 
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Notes. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



We have received from Messrs. Petersou 
& Bros., Philadelphia, another of their 
p-implilet novels, which are very complete 
as a cheap edition of popular books The 
type is exceedingly clear and free from 
errors. 

'"' iiURiED Alive," by Alexander Dumas, 
is the one at present on our deak. We are 
^ not sufficicuily familiar with the works of 
this author to compare this with his previ- 
ous productions. The story is romantic, 
peculiarly French, but very interesting; 
the style is attractive, but it seems to us 
that the rendering of the translation is not 
always in the best idiom. It is such a story 
n t very many people like, and will prob- 
ably have a large sale. 



•* DoMBKY AND SoN." — Evcry fresh vol- 
ume of this series, is an additional proof of 
t .e value of the Edition. The illustrations 
of this number seem to us very good, 
especially those of Florence Dombey and 
Captain Cuttle. Price $1.25. Illustrated 
$1.60. 



Our acknowledgments are due to Messrs. 
Ticknor k Fields for the receipt of a naost 
inviting little pamphlet entitled ** Good 
Stories.*' It is a collection of choice mor- 
sels from choice authors, and will be found 
a cheerful travelling companion. 



We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of Mrs. 
U. C. Gaskin's school at Huntington, L. I. 
Mrs. Gaskiu is a graduate of the Hudson 
Female Academy and has had a long and 
successful experience in teaching ; during 
the past year at Rutgers Female College. 

She is a Member of the Society of Friends 
and an advocate of liberal religious princi- 
ples. 

This school will meet the wants of Friends 
who do not wish to send their children to 
church schools, and at the same time de^ire 
them to have such advantages as are not 
offered in schools under the direction of 
Conservative Friends. 
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CHRISTIAN IMPORTUNITY CONQUERING HEAVEN. 

ji Sermon preached in Brooklyn, September i^tb, 1 867. 

By Robert Collyer. 



'* Jesus said : Which of you shall have a 
firiend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and say unto him, Friend, lend me three 
loaves; for a firiend of mine in his journey is 
come to me, and I have nothing to set before 
him ? And he from within shall answer and 
say, Trouble me not : the door is now shut : 
I cannot rise and give thee. I say unto you, 
though he will not rise and give him, because 
he is his firiend, yet because of his importunity 
he will rise and give him as many as he 
needeth."— Luke xi., 5-8. 



MY text at the first glance seems 
singular. When Jesus had been 
praying in a certain place His disciples 
came to Him and said, " Lord, teach 
us to pray." And He taught them 
what we call the Lord's Prayer. But 
when He has done this He proceeds 
to teach them in parable a lessoii that 
seems to cast a totally new light on 
some of the relations of maa to God 
that are to be affected through this 
mysterious agency of prayer. For in- 
stead of representing the Divine nature 
as so open and eager to hear us that 
it needs not even a whisper, but can 
hear our sighing and be stirred by our 
yearning. He makes them feel through 
this parable that this Divine nature 
may be to us as if wrapped in a slumber 
heavy as midnight, and only to be 
awakened by our persistent and most 



urgent endeavor. There is also an- 
other parable in this Gospel by Luke 
touching the same principle. It is 
where the widow comes in her help- 
lessness to the Judge who neither 
fears God nor regards man, and cries, 
" Avenge me of mine adversary ! " 
He has no mind to listen to her cry ; 
there is no eloquence in her words, 
no gift in her hands, and no reason in 
the world why he should attend to 
her, except her simple persistence in 
urging her claim ; but that carries the 
day. Her continual cry for what she 
has a right to seek has in it a touch 
of omnipotence, and so he gives that 
to her importunity he would not give 
as a duty or a right. And our first 
feeling about the whole idea involved 
in these two parables is, cither there 
has been some mistake in the way 
they are reported or it is hopeless for 
us to try and understand them. This 
householder asleep at midnight, we 
say, this unjust Judge in the gate — 
these can never be meant to illustrate 
anything in the nature of God, and of 
the kingdomof God ; and in the nature 
of God no doubt the objection must 
hold good; but of the kingdom of 
God I think this must be true : that 
Jesus would teach us in this way what 
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we are always learning in other ways 
as well — that the best things in the 
Divine life, as in the natural, never 
come merely for the asking. But that 
a true prayer is somehow the whole 
strength of the whole man going out 
to God for what he needs ; and so the 
real secret of getting what we want 
in heaven as on earth, lies in the fact 
that we give our whole heart for it. 
That ** ask and it shall be given you, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you," means put 
out all your energies, as if you had to 
waken heaven out of a midnight slum- 
ber, or an indifference like that of the 
unjust Judge — this, friends, I conceive 
to be the meaning of the Master in 
these parables, and it touches some- 
thing in our life we seldom adequately 
consider, what I would call the indif- 
ference of God to anything less than 
the best there is in man. The deter- 
mination of heaven — if I may say so — 
not to hear what we are not deter- 
mined heaven shall hear, the power 
hidden in our nature to answer to still 
another deep saying of this great 
Teacher," that the kingdom of heaven 
sufFereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force," the hint altogether 
of the fact that any adequate answer 
to our cry of, ** Let thy kingdom 
come," must greatly lie in our power 
to bring in the kingdom. 

First. We can see this principle 
in action first of all in nature and what 
it stands for there ; it spans the whole 
distance between the paradise of 
the first pair and this common earth 
on which we dwell to-day. In that 
old Eden there was no barrier between 
the prayer and its answer, and no ef- 
fort needed to bring the answer ex- 
cept the need. The kindly, easy, 
effortless life went on, we suppose, 
as life might have gone on in the 
South Sea Islands before Cook dis- 
covered them, had their people known 
how to live in addition to their won- 
derful facility for living. But in this 
life of ours there is no such response 
to our cry for what we need. The 



need may be in its nature divine, and 
the prayer as divine as the need ; but 
before both can come to their full 
fruition, barriers have to be broken 
down that seem to be built up by heaven 
itself. There is a certain divine in- 
ertness and hindrance to be overcome 
before we can come to that which is 
better than our present possession. I 
can remember few things in my child- 
hood of a deeper interest, for instance, 
than the stories I used to read of hap- 
less travellers crossing the Alps, and 
being overtaken by the storm and lost, 
are rescued by the great sagacious St 
Bernard dogs and their masters, and 
restored to life. And the old interest 
was still so strong two years ago that 
when I came to the foot of one of the 
great passes I had no time to cross, I 
lingered about it with an almost tire- 
less interest, thinking of the old brave 
deeds of mercy. But then I went 
also to see the new railroad they are 
making by a tunnel through Mount 
Cenis that will do away forever with 
the hardship and danger of the old road, 
and open a new and living way be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. And 
there you see this divine inertness in 
nature. The moment the nations 
began to cry for such a road as this 
the hindrances to it began to appear. 
" Let us have a railroad," the sun- 
dered peoples cry, and go to work 
with the geometries, that are a part of 
the very order of the universe, to find 
a way for it. They trace it along 
the old natural levels that seem as if 
they were made to be an answer to 
their cry ; but at last they come to 
the mountain — the great, inert, div- 
ine hindrance, the midnight slumber, 
the unwilling heart. " We want a 
railroad into Italy," the world cries, 
'* and can go no further ; what shall 
we do to find a way ?" There is no 
way, God answers, except to your per- 
sistence. If you seek you shall find ; 
if you knock it shall be opened. And 
so it is that keen-sighted men are 
seeking, whose search will never tire 
until the way is found ; and they are 
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knocking at the hard rock with still 
harder steel, and it will only be a 
question of continual knocking and 
seeking ; then it shall come to pass 
that even the heart of the unwilling 
mountain shall be won and its mid- 
night slumber driven away, and where 
for countless ages there has been only 
an utter and unutterable silence, there 
will be the mighty response of an 
answered prayer in the thunder of 
the locomotive. 

Second. Then we touch this prin- 
ciple in a more personal way when 
we observe this striving in some of 
the experiences of men. For, not to 
mention at this moment what is most 
purely spiritual in these strivings, there 
is still a deep instruction in watching 
how some man will be moved to do 
something that is to bless the world 
by its outcome, yet between the con- 
ception and conclusion there shall be 
a barrier that only the uttermost might 
of what is indeed a Divine determi- 
nation can finally ovefcome. The 
duty flashes on the soul like a revel- 
ation from heaven. When it is done, 
the world says he must have been in- 
spired to do it. Its blessing is so clear 
that we seem to see the shining track 
on which it has come from God to 
man ; and it would be natural to think 
that the way must be clear for it, not 
only because of the intrinsic nobility 
of the thing itself, but of the sore 
need of it for the blessing of man. 
And yet the new child is still laid in 
the manger and has to struggle through 
the long lapse between the birth and 
the baptism in its Nazareth, while 
the world must wait and want until 
all the barriers in its way are broken 
down. How touchingly, to take what 
is close at hand, this has been brought 
home to us in Mr. Parton's story of 
the perfecting of India rubber — deli- 
cately winning its way into some of 
the most essential arts and uses of life, 
a very important agent in our modern 
civilization ; so indispensable, now 
that we have come to apply it, that if 
it should be suddenly taken away it 



would leave a serious gap in our com- 
mon wealth and shorten the average 
of human life. I know of nothing 
more impressive in the line of this 
thought than that long cry through 
the midnight of the inventor by which 
at last he compelled the unlistening 
heavens to hear his prayer. With a 
faith in the thing he had to do we 
might all well try to imitate; with 
as little care for the mere advantage 
of the discovery to himself as a man 
can well feel, consecrating every power 
and every penny he could command 
to the one devouring purpose, seeking 
the loaves for his guests, not for him- 
self, and counted a madman by the 
sensible easy-going world about him, 
that could neither bear the burden of 
his soul nor win its reward ; the story 
of the way in which this man per- 
sisted year after year, in broken health 
and utter poverty, and, what was far 
worse than any want of bread for 
himself, starvation for his family, in 
wrestling with the silent and seeming- 
ly dumb heavens for their gift, is to 
me one of the most touching things 
in these last times. Yet there was 
the blessing all the time hidden in the 
heart of Providence. What the thing 
is now with us we cannot but believe 
it was then with God. But what the 
world believed in the old time, as it 
dwelt within the shadow of a cruel 
superstition, still comes true to us as 
we dwell in the better day — that when 
a man will win some mighty boon for 
his fellow men, some blessing that 
will lift the whole world into a 
better life, he must pay the price 
for it of his most precious blood. 
And he must not grow weary ; he 
must weary the giver for his gift. 
Let him give up his search too soon, 
let him knock too seldom, and he will 
not be heard ; the bread will not be 
given. The comfort is, however, 
that when once a man puts his whole 
manhood into the thing God has stir- 
red him up to seek, he never does 
give up too soon, but if he must he 
dies knocking, and then Uav^^ *5\<i\.VkRr 
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at the door, Thcv knocked more 
than two hundred vears for the loco- 
motive ; and if vou have read this 
history to which I have made refer- 
ence, you will remember how at last 
the full revelation of the secret came 
in a flash, as when the diamond seeker 
in Brazil watches for the sudden sheen 
of his treasure between the sand and 
the sun. But it was the eye that had 
been seeking patiently, persistently, 
steadily through all the years, that 
found the jewel. As, when the apple 
fell, if we had been there we should 
have seen — an apple fall. But New- 
ton saw the whole order of the suns 
and stars in it, because he had also 
been wearying heaven night and day 
to open its doors and give him this 
blessed boon. 

Third. And if we leave these 
semi-material yet altogether divine 
things, and consider what may be 
more purely still in the line of the 
parable, it will only be to realize still 
more surely how certain is this matter 
of the unlistening ear and unwilling 
heart of Providence to anything less 
than the best there is in them in con- 
nection with the life of the noblest 
and best. For the whole history of 
man in his more spiritual relations to 
heaven is the history of a struggle 
through the most disheartening and 
perplexing hindrance, into the light 
and life in which the souls so led can 
break the bread of life to others. The 
truth the man has to tell and the thing 
he has to do he must come to at a 
cost that will leave nothing else of 
any worth by comparison, and then 
his very life is cheerfully given, if 
need be, rather than word or work 
shall fail. I will venture to say that 
there is not one supreme man of God 
in any time or race or religion who 
may not be better understood by this 
test than by any other we can apply. 
Sent into the world with the purpose 
he finally fulfils folded within his 
soul, inspired from heaven to enter on 
his work, sealed when his work is 
done, and set fast forever among the 



prophets and apostles of the race, you 
shall always £nd that there is a time, 
sometimes stretching over years, in 
which the man had to strive and search 
and pray — to weary heaven by his 
cries, until at last (perhaps when it had 
become a question whether heaven 
should hear or the man should die) 
the heart of the secret is won, the 
bread is given, and the angel says : 
Thou shah be called no longer Jacob 
bat Israel, because thou hast iKrrestled 
with God and prevailed ; and then in 
the strength of his well-won blessing 
he takes his place forever after among 
the sons of light. But w^as not the 
truth as true before the man was born 
as it is when he is like to die in his 
struggle to pluck it out of the silence 
in which it was hidden through the 
ages. Kepler did not set the heavens ' 
in the order he almost died to discover. 
Justification by faith was as real and 
true a thing when Luther was singing 
Christmas hymns, or Augustine wand- 
ering by the sea, or Paul sitting at the 
feet of Gamaliel, as when their hearts 
were burdened to breaking with the 
cry ; " How shall man be just with 
God." The loaves are there — the 
whole secret is how to win them ; as 
the hills and valleys of Judea were set 
fast in their sunshine and shadow 
through all the years Israel was wad- 
ing wearily through the sand toward 
them. 

Fourth. And so we come through 
illustrations like these of this great 
principle in our life to consider some 
important lessons we shall all do well 
to learn. And I cannot mention one 
before this that looks right into our 
eyes and entreats to be hidden in our 
hearts. That instead of a prayer 
being a thing we can easily say at any 
time and be done with — can read out 
of a book or have said for us by a 
minister, — in the most sacred and es- 
sential sense, we can imagine a true 
prayer may well be the most painful 
and protracted thing a man will ever 
have to bear as the burden of his life 
and soul — may be so costly that he 
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will give up without a murmur his 
very life before he will give up that 
which his prayer has wrested out of 
the heart of heaven, and so protracted 
that twenty years may not suffice to 
say. For prayer is, first the cry of the 
soul to God for His most indispens- 
able gift, and then it is the effort of 
the man to make as sure of what he 
longs for as if it had to come altogether 
of his own endeavor, and so is some- 
thing in which the words we say may 
well be of the smallest possible con- 
sequence, and only our longing and 
unconquerable persistence under God 
is omnipotent ; as when the heathen 
who thought his prayer could be of 
no account if it was not said in Eng- 
lish, yet, knowing only the words 
January and February, is reported, by 
a somewhat imaginative Methodist 
brother, to have made his two poor 
proper names cut a way through the 
hindrance between himself and the 
Throne as he would cut his way 
through the underbrush with a stone 
hatchet, if he must. And it is only 
a wonder that our longings and striv- 
ings, as they are shadowed out in the 
parable, should be so full of perplexity 
to us as we lose sight of this principle 
and the revelations that are made in 
the line of it in every direction. When 
I was in Europe I went to see the 
Cathedral at Cologne ; I suppose it 
is the most wonderful blossoming of 
the Gothic art on the planet. Many 
hundreds of years ago some man, now 
forgotten, found all that beauty and 
grace in his heart, and longed to make 
it visible in stone. But because the 
design was so grand and good, when 
the man died his work was still un- 
finished. It was unfinished when his 
name had faded out of human me- 
mories. At last even the design was 
lost, and it seemed as if there could 
be no hope that the great prayer would 
ever be answered. But when the 
armies of Napoleon went storming 
through Europe, some one lighted on 
the old design on the lid of a chest or 
under, and so it was brought back to 



Cologne ; and when I was there, and 
for years now, all Germany has been 
interested in perfecting the noble 
thought and bringing the answer to 
the prayer. Now, since that church 
was begun thousands of churches have 
risen and fallen, and no trace of them is 
left. But because the Dom Kirch was 
the grandest thing in its way that was 
ever done or conceived in a soul, two 
things followed : First, there must be 
a mighty span between the conception 
and the execution, and a long striving 
through dark days and fearful hin- 
drance toward the consummation ; 
and, second, there must be just such 
an indestructible vitality in the idea 
as that which has attended it — a vital- 
ity so remarkable that, as you know, 
the common people would never let 
the great crane used to draw up the 
stone 450 years ago be taken down, 
but have renewed it piece by piece as 
it has rotted away, sure that some day 
it would be needed to finish the 
tower. And that is but a shadow of 
this great fact in our life. The very 
worth of what we ask for, because it 
is so worthy, may be the deepest 
reason there is why our blessing can- 
not come as soon as we begin to seek 
it, or until it has had its own full 
time. Indeed, it would not be so 
much of a wonder to me that that 
cathedral should have sprung up in 
a night, which must, after all, crumble 
down into the dust, as that some 
things should come speedily for which 
we long and pray, that are to take 
their own high place in the indestruc- 
tible substance of our immortal exist- 
ence, and survive the wreck of matter 
and the crash of worlds. It is, there- 
fore, no good reason why a man 
earnestly at work in any solid and 
substantial belonging of life, in creating 
or recreating what will bring a bles- 
sing to himself and to the world, 
should become disheartened and think 
of giving up, when the thing he is 
doing, being in his opinion a matter 
of mighty moment, does not win its 
way more rapidly or receive more 
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open marks of the Divine favor, but 
has to labor long under every possible 
disadvantage^ and be as if heaven 
itself was determined not to listen to 
the claim. If what I have tried to 
show you is true, it is very probable 
that in exact proportion to the worth 
of the thing will be the difficulty in 
getting it done; not, indeed, that 
heaven is indifferent — let us never for 
a moment believe that — but because 
God will make full proof of those that 
are to be entrusted with the mighty 
interest, and then make the worth of 
the interest clear by what it costs to 
plant it deep in the heart of the world. 
And so the thing I have noticed in 
the life of every great reformer is also 
to be noticed in the rise and progress 
of every great reform. It has to wait 
and work its way through the most 
baleful opposition, through times 
black as midnight and dead as its sleep, 
in which there is no encouragement 
at all except that which abides like a 
living spring in the hearts of those 
that are determined to put it through 
— the men that know right well if 
they seek they shall find. If they 
knock and do not tire, but keep on 
knocking, then as sure as there is an 
eternal right, heaven will be won at 
last to give what they will not be 
weary of asking for, and then for the 
prayer and answer alike will come 
the benediction of the Apostle : " The 
God of all grace, after that ye have 
suffered a while, establish, strengthen, 
settle you, and make you perfect." 
And so it is that in the living move- 
ments we are aware of in our own 
nature, as well as those that belong to 
our age, the new religious ideas by 
which we are all at last to come to 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace ; or this woman question, in 
which simple natural rights will re- 
place the proscriptions of the old bad 
ages, and she shall have the right to 
do whatever God has made her capa- 
ble of doing, and shall herself explain 
. God's intention so that in. every place 
she BUs she shall have a reward equal 



to her worth, and no more than an 
equal retribution for her sin ; or this 
temperance question, in which as yet 
the commonwealth licenses what 
works more* ruin than every other 
curse of which we have any know- 
ledge ; or this labor question, in which 
so far the one side is tyrant and then 
the other, and each seeks only his own 
end, as if the relation of man to man 
was only a great tumor of human 
selfishness. Nay, in that most awful 
and far-reaching thing of all, the win- 
ning of this world to God through 
the gospel of His Son, out of which 
comes the cry we hear so often — the 
gospel has been preached these eight- 
een hundred years, and lo ! how little 
it has done. I say, in the long span 
between the conception and the con- 
summation heaven seems to be dead 
to the cry of those that hold the 
mighty interests in their hearts. But 
in every one of the minor things I 
have mentioned, as well as for all like 
them that touch the very quick of 
justice and truth, their advocates may 
be as sure as if already victory had 
crowned their banners, that when the 
full time has come, then will come the 
full answer to their cry, and not one 
grain of what is locked fast in God's 
storehouse can be lost at last from, 
their cry ; while long as this gospel is 
held back from its full fruition the 
time is to come when it will win the 
world to God — not our poor idea of 
it, or any other but the perfect con- 
summation of it, as God shall reveal 
it in his own good time. 

Fifth. So then when we remem- 
ber that this life we are living is to 
each one of us by far the most inval- 
uable thing we can possess, and that 
its experiences, lessons, and results, 
altogether, as I have said, enter into 
the very substance of the soul, we 
must not wonder if some things we 
must know do not come to pass so 
readily as we think they ought to, 
being so surely the gift of God, not 
to speak of our own deserving, but 
should lag and linger after all our en- 
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deavor, as if heaven was determined 
to refuse us or was deaf to our cry. 
In the light of the principles and les- 
sons I have tried to touch, not alone 
in the parable but in the deep and 
constant facts of life of which the 
parable is but one expression, the very 
magnitude and worth of the thing we 
want may be the very reason why it 
is delayed, as well as that the things 
which come into our possession as we 
wait and strive are often quite as good 
to have and to hold as the thing itself. 
The young man strives for what we 
call success in life, by which we 
mean too often money enough to be 
independent of those surprises of a 
good Providence that are sure to come 
to the earnest, hard-working man, 
and a position in which he can stand 
like that golden image the king set up 
in the plain of Dura. When that is 
what we mean by success, may the 
Eternal Mercy save us from it as if it 
were hell ! But let it be a real suc- 
cess the young man aims at — the 
success of being powerful in his life 
for good as the very essence of his 
success — then the thing he seeks may 
still be protracted by its very magni- 
tude and excellence, and only fully 
come through generations of his line. 
There is a fine illustration of this in 
a notable family that sprang up not 
far from where I was born. Long 
ago the freeholders were small far- 
mers, but some four generations back 
the man of that time began to long 
for a better place to knock at the 
door for a rise. When he died he 
had started a small spinning interest, 
and a well-grown son who built up, 
bit by bit, through many hard fortunes, 
the ideas he had derived from his 
father before him, together with some 
of his own. In the third generation 
this long struggle had come to be a 
splendid success ; and then in the 
fourth culminated, I think, in a man 
who, with his wealth and education, 
had a noble native power that had 
been growing gradually greater and 
better ever since his great-grandsire 



felt moved to knock and ask for some- 
thing better than the task of cultiva- 
ting a hungry Lancashire upland. 
This last man in his day rendered a 
service to England second to none. 
He was 

** That statesman in the council met, 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet." 

And SO it was that if the eldest born 
of that line of men, in his grim strug- 
gle to win this blessing of success in 
life, could have seen the younger 
standing at the helm and. guiding the 
ship of state through some of her 
most dangerous passages, and then 
could have seen how the great qual- 
ities that made him so eminent had 
not drifted to him on the chopping 
seas of chance, but were intimately 
related to all the good fights the whole 
ancestry had fought against what no 
doubt had often seemed to them, as 
to us, an inert or unwilling Providence, 
he would have been satisfied that their 
whole fourfold life, being in a deep 
sense also one life, was perfected in 
this Sir Robert, the great statesman ; 
and so if God visits the sins, he also 
visits the holiness of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. In this matter of an out- 
ward success, then, let no man striving 
hard to succeed, but still held back 
by hindrances he can never quite over- 
come, conclude that a poor mite of 
this world's wealth is all he is to get 
out of the endeavor. It is about as 
certain as anything can be that one 
or more of those children about his 
knees that already know something 
of his heart-sickness are feeling afresh 
that power to knock that is failing in 
himself, and it may still come to pass 
that what he cannot give them in a 
banker's balance will still come to 
them in a wealth that is infinitely bet- 
ter — the wealth of a clear head, a 
strong heart, and an unconquerable 
persistence in seeking what he has 
never been able to find. I think I 
could not be quite so content as I am 
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open marks of the Divine favor, but 
has to labor long under every possible 
disadvantage, and be as if heaven 
itself was determined not to listen to 
the claim. If what I have tried to 
show you is true, it is very probable 
that in exact proportion to the worth 
of the thing will be the difficulty in 
getting it done ; not, indeed, that 
heaven is indifferent — let us never for 
a moment believe that — but because 
God will make full proof of those that 
are to be entrusted with the mighty 
interest, and then make the worth of 
the interest clear by what it costs to 
plant it deep in the heart of the world. 
And so the thing I have noticed in 
the life of every great reformer is also 
to be noticed in the rise and progress 
of every great reform. It has to wait 
and work its way through the most 
baleful opposition, through times 
black as midnight and dead as its sleep, 
in which there is no encouragement 
at all except that which abides like a 
living spring in the hearts of those 
that are determined to put it through 
— the men that know right well if 
they seek they shall find. If they 
knock and do not tire, but keep on 
knocking, then as sure as there is an 
eternal right, heaven will be won at 
last to give what they will not be 
weary of asking for, and then for the 
prayer and answer alike will come 
the benediction of the Apostle : " The 
God of all grace, after that ye have 
suffered a while, establish, strengthen, 
settle you, and make you perfect." 
And so it is that in the living move- 
ments we are aware of in our own 
nature, as well as those that belong to 
our age, the new religious ideas by 
which we are all at last to come to 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace ; or this woman question, in 
which simple natural rights will re- 
place the proscriptions of the old bad 
ages, and she shall have the right to 
do whatever God has made her capa- 
ble of doing, and shall herself explain 
. God's intention so that in. every place 
sht iiYis she shall have a reward equal 



to her worth, and no more than an 
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was only a great tumor of human 
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and far-reaching thing of all, the win- 
ning of this world to God through 
the gospel of His Son, out of which 
comes the cry we hear so often — the 
gospel has been preached these eight- 
een hundred years, and lo ! how little 
it has done. I say, in the long span 
between the conception and the con- 
summation heaven seems to be dead 
to the cry of those that hold the 
mighty interests in their hearts. But 
in every one of the minor things I 
have mentioned, as well as for all like 
them that touch the very quick of 
justice and truth, their advocates may 
be as sure as if already victory had 
crowned their banners, that when the 
full time has come, then will come the 
full answer to their cry, and not one 
grain of what is locked fast in God's 
storehouse can be lost at last from, 
their cry ; while long as this gospel is 
held back from its full fruition the 
time is to come when it will win the 
world to God — not our poor idea of 
it, or any other but the perfect con- 
summation of it, as God shall reveal 
it in his own good time. 

Fifth. So then when we remem- 
ber that this life we are living is to 
each one of us by far the most inval- 
uable thing we can possess, and that 
its experiences, lessons, and results, 
altogether, as I have said, enter into 
the very substance of the soul, we 
must not wonder if some things we 
must know do not come to pass so 
readily as we think they ought to, 
being so surely the gift of God, not 
to speak of our own deserving, but 
should lag and linger after all our en- 
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dcavor, as if heaven was determined 
to refuse us or was deaf to our cry. 
In the light of the principles and les- 
sons I have tried to touch, not alone 
in the parable but in the deep and 
constant facts of life of which the 
parable is but one expression, the very 
magnitude and worth of the thing we 
want may be the very reason why it 
is delayed, as well as that the things 
which come into our possession as we 
wait and strive are often quite as good 
to have and to hold as the thing itself. 
The young man strives for what we 
call success in life, by which we 
mean too often money enough to be 
independent of those surprises of a 
good Providence that are sure to come 
to the earnest, hard-working man, 
and a position in which he can stand 
like that golden image the king set up 
in the plain of Dura. When that is 
what we mean by success, may the 
Eternal Mercy save us from it as if it 
were hell ! But let it be a real suc- 
cess the young man aims at — the 
success of being powerful in his life 
for good as the very essence of his 
success — then the thing he seeks may 
still be protracted by its very magni- 
tude and excellence, and only fully 
come through generations of his line. 
There is a fine illustration of this in 
a notable family that sprang up not 
far from where I was born. Long 
ago the freeholders were small far- 
mers, but some four generations back 
the man of that time began to long 
for a better place to knock at the 
door for a rise. When he died he 
had started a small spinning interest, 
and a well-grown son who built up, 
bit by bit, through many hard fortunes, 
the ideas he had derived from his 
father before him, together with some 
of his own. In the third generation 
this long struggle had come to be a 
splendid success ; and then in the 
fourth culminated, I think, in a man 
who, with his wealth and education, 
had a noble native power that had 
been growing gradually greater and 
better ever since his great-grandsire 



felt moved to knock and ask for some- 
thing better than the task of cultiva- 
ting a hungry Lancashire upland. 
This last man in his day rendered a 
service to England second to none. 
He was 

" That statesman in the council met, 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.*' 

And SO it was that if the eldest born 
of that line of men, in his grim strug- 
gle to win this blessing of success in 
life, could have seen the younger 
standing at the helm and guiding the 
ship of state through some of her 
most dangerous passages, and then 
could have seen how the great qual- 
ities that made him so eminent had 
not drifted to him on the chopping 
seas of chance, but were intimately 
related to all the good fights the whole 
ancestry had fought against what no 
doubt had often seemed to them, as 
to us, an inert or unwilling Providence, 
he would have been satisfied that their 
whole fourfold life, being in a deep 
sense also one life, was perfected in 
this Sir Robert, the great statesman ; 
and so if God visits the sins, he also 
visits the holiness of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. In this matter of an out- 
ward success, then, let no man striving 
hard to succeed, but still held back 
by hindrances he can never quite over- 
come, conclude that a poor mite of 
this world's wealth is all he is to get 
out of the endeavor. It is about as 
certain as anything can be that one 
or more of those children about his 
knees that already know something 
of his heart-sickness are feeling afresh 
that power to knock that is failing in 
himself, and it may still come to pass 
that what he cannot give them in a 
banker's balance will still come to 
them in a wealth that is infinitely bet- 
ter — the wealth of a clear head, a 
strong heart, and an unconquerable 
persistence in seeking what he has 
never been able to find. I think I 
could not be quite so content as I am 
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with some things that have come and 
gone did I not believe that my own 
good striving father, whose utmost 
endeavor could never carry him above 
the anvil at which at last he fell down 
dead, is somehow aware, in the rest 
that remains for all such weary and 
overladen men, that the children for 
whom he cared and wrought and strug- 
gled and died had all of them come 
into possession of the money he could 
never save or leave them when he 
went away. And in one last word 
this may well be most true in those 
deep things that especially affect the 
eternal existence. In the vast major- 
ity of men we can observe that qual- 
ity of the mind which can well be 
content to receive what truth has been 
ascertained and made clear to others, 
to Knox or Calvin, to Fox or Chan- 
ning, to some soul that had to strive 
and work for and win it at some tre- 
mendous cost. In all times, however 
there are others who find they also 
must begin at the beginning and go 
through with it, and die perhaps with- 
out the sight of what they seek, un- 
satisfied to the last, because the span 
of the arc they must traverse is too 
vast for the time they can give to it, 
and the hindrances to be overcome 
too heavy. And so it is to me one 
of the most inhuman things that is 
ever done to make a man outcast from 
our best sympathy, whose nature, com- 
pelling him to this search, and- sin- 
cerely seeking to find the truth about 
God and immortality in some untried 
way that, once found, will bring new 
blessing, has yet to tell us that after 
all he can do he is still in the dark 
— the door will not open, the treasure 
is hidden away, the gift is still held back 
after all his cries. I think the time 
will come when, as the Lord liveth, 
such men will command the deepest 
sympathy and tenderness religion has 
to give ; when the Church will no 
more cast them out or refuse to take 
them in than the nations would have 
refused to take in the wanderers who 
used to come back starved from their 



fruitless attempt to find a north-west 
passage, but for the same reason of 
humanity will take them to her very 
heart. I know it is not so generally 
now, and yet to all such seekers who 
never find, I say the very magnitude 
and worth of what you seek may well 
be the deepest reason of all why you 
shall be competed to seek still and 
struggle and cry, and feel at times as 
if you would give the world if you 
could be as well content as others are. 
But your prayer for the revelation you 
need may well span your whole life- 
time, and be worth unspeakably more 
when it comes than all you give. 
This only, it seems to me, is alto- 
gether indispensable — that you shall 
have a believing heart at the heart of 
all unbelief. And as you see others 
satisfied, sitting in the light of the 
open heavens, glad with a gladness 
unspeakable in the possession of the 
truth you are seeking by another way, 
you shall never dare to say that what 
they have found is an unreality. For 
to say that the mighty realizations of 
God and Heaven and all heavenly 
truths by the prophets and seers was 
only a mistake, if ever man could say 
so, would, I think, be the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

Upon the white sea-sand there sat a pilgrim 
band, 
Telling the trials that their lives had k;/iown. 

While evening waned away 

From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the great tides went out with weary 
moan. 

There were those that moaned their youth 

With a most loving ruth, 
For its brave hopes and memories ever green. 
And one upon the west turned an eye that 

would not rest, 
Far, far off hills, whereon its joys had been. 

Some talked of vanished gold, 

Some of lost honors told, 
And some of friends that were their trust no 
more ; 

And one of a green grave, 

Beside the moaning wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 
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But when their tales were done, 

There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free, 

Sad losses ye have met. 

But mine is sadder yet, 
For a believing heart has gone from me. 



Then alas ! the pilgrim said, 

For the living and the dead. 
For fortune's cruelty, and bitter cross. 

For the wrecks of land and sea. 

But however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life's last and bitterest loss. 



THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 



<< These things I command you, that ye 
love one another.** 



WE none of us originated 
ourselves, and in the wis- 
dom of what we claim to be the 
Providence through whom we each 
are what we are, we have been formed 
social beings, influencing each other 
in most of the actions of our lives, 
and very much dependent upon each 
other for the perfection of our enjoy- 
ments. These are rarely exclusively 
individual in their character, but gen- 
erally need to be shared in by others 
to be realized by ourselves, and we 
have been so made, that it is not good 
for us to be alone. 

There are duties, then, which 
attach unto us through our being thus 
constituted, and we can only escape 
from these through unavoidable seclu- 
sion. Society belongs to us and we 
to society. And yet though social 
we are individual beings, and each 
has a duty to himself which is para- 
mount to his duty to society, though 
still connected with it. 

We are naturally imitative, and 
however humble or obscure we may 
be, there are those who have a regard 
for us, and will be influenced by our 
example; and the individuality of 
each under such influence (for it is 
seldom that examples are implicitly 
or ' unreasoningly followed) goes to 
make up the character of the whole. 



A form of existence which, like 
this of ours, without depriving the 
individual of his individuality, makes 
his happiness in part at least depend- 
ent upon the well being of the whole, 
would seem to furnish to each the 
highest incentive to promote and secure 
such well being, and also to cherish 
a feeling of love for each other. And 
it has ever been thus with man. 
" Thou shah love thy neighbor as 
thyself," was declared as being among 
the commandments which had been 
kept by the rich young man of the 
scriptures before he knew Jesus, and 
is a requirement which did not ther;:- 
fore originate with him, for it had its 
origin with that of man himself. And 
yet it is continually a new command- 
ment, for it is ever renewing itself. 
It exists and is repeated wherever 
there is a repetition of the impress of 
humanity, for it is itself a part of such 
impress. It was this commandment 
to love, rather than to hate, which 
was made legible in the mark which 
was placed on the forehead of Cain, 
and none could harm even him, who 
would read it aright. It is announced 
unto us and demanded in the earliest 
cry of the new-born babe, and the 
last death-groan of the dying is but 
its latest echo. We are all formed 
for it, and there can be no soul-life 
without love. It is the command- 
ment of life unto us, and can any 
doubt that this woyld again be the 
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paradise of God if wc would but love 
each other as we ought. 

Still this duty of love for each other 
was pre-eminently a doctrine of Jesus, 
which he enforced not only by his 
precepts but his example. He called 
himself the Son of Man, and as being 
such acknowledged the very humblest 
as his brother, and it was with the 
humblest that he more especially 
sought religious communion. 

You will find him — unlike the 
professors of to-day — mixed up with 
the most vicious and despised of those 
with whom he came in contact ; ever 
proclaiming that he was seeking these 
alone — that he was sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Publicans and sinners, profligate 
women and those possessed of devils, 
were his chosen companions, not that 
he loved vice, but because he loved 
the vicious, and there was a constant 
eflFort with him to elevate them into 
something better. He recognized 
even these as being of the same fam- 
ily with himself, and there appeared 
to be none among them who were 
not the objects of his admitted love. 
He disowned none. And are not our 
sectarian religious associations denying 
the principles which must have guided 
him, when, to keep themselves res- 
pected among men, they make excom- 
munication or disownment the end of 
the unsuccessful application of their 
church discipline to those whom they 
regard as offenders? Even if found 
incorrigible does their being so impair 
their brotherhood, or make such any 
the less our fellows ? Are any of us 
so much more perfect than was Jesus, 
that, unlike him, we may rightly 
discard a brother for becoming the vic- 
tim of the most vicious indulgences ? 
Are those who are greatly vicious 
likely to become less so through being 
shunned by the more virtuous? 
However good we may be, their 
nature is the same as our own, though 
under a different form or condition 
of development, and we cannot escape 
from this kinsmanship by disowning 



any or excluding them from religious 
fellowship with ourselves. Socially 
we may rightly to some extent be 
exclusive, as we may rightly select 
our companions, but so far as we 
claim to be a religious association we 
have no exclusive privileges, but are 
common carriers bound to provide for 
all who come. Humanity, wherever 
it exists, is an object of love for its 
fellows, and have we any right to 
claim for each of ourselves the name 
of Friend — I mean in a religious 
sense — and deny it to another who is 
equally with ourselves the object of 
God*s love, and possibly more especi- 
ally of his care ; and only because he 
may differ from us — perhaps merely 
in opinion ? And yet we have estab- 
lished what we call an order among 
us, and if it is not observed by our 
members they are to be disowned by 
us. For instance: ** Should any 
Friends" — *' contribute to the support 
of an hireling ministry " — '* if they 
persist in their unfaithfulness they 
are to be disowned." They are no 
longer to be numbered among us as 
Friends. Is this a Christian proceed- 
ing? It certainly is not if Jesus was 
the father of Christianity, and his 
loving actions are to be accepted as 
an example unto us. It will perhaps 
be claimed that this involves only an 
exclusion from participation in the 
temporal concerns of the church. If 
so it includes about all that a large 
majority of the church's members 
have to do with the church, and if it 
is no deprivation to be thus excluded, 
the church might as well cease to 
exist, at least so far as this majority 
is concerned. 

It really means to deprive such of 
all the benefits of our religious associ- 
ation, and through the dread of such 
threatened deprivation, and irrespec- 
tive of their individual conscience, 
to deter them from any such contrib- 
utions. And yet we are so righteously 
inconsistent with some portions of 
our discipline as to assert in our con- 
duct that all having the attributes of 
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humanity may rightly join with us in 
religious fellowship and communion. 
We hold public meetings to which all 
arc invited for such a purpose. We 
sometimes appoint such meetings in 
our State Prisons and Penitentiaries 
— not asking the convicts to come 
together to hear preaching, for this 
we never promise them, but to sit 
down with us in spiritual communion, 
that we may hold a religious meeting 
together as Friends and Brothers — all 
children of one common Father. 
Can those who thus invite religious 



fellowship with "State-prison birds" 
and Penitentiary convicts rightly dis- 
own a brother for contributing, in the 
exercise of a good conscience, to the 
support of a Chadwick or a Beecher ; 
— men who perhaps are doing more 
good in their respective callings than 
all the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
combined are doing in theirs ? 
Brethren let there be no strifes, nor 
dissensions, nor disownments among 
us ; but *' These things I command 
you, that ye love one another." 



A Member of Brooklyn Meeting. 



TO KAAON KATEXETE. 



HE who is conversant with the 
American mind in general, 
and is at all observant of its action, 
needs not to have the patent fact 
repeated here of its great matter-of- 
fact bias. It is one which would 
hasten means to ends, pass from em- 
bryology to fruition were it possible, 
transposing the apple-bud of the 
spring- time to the ripened fruit of 
the fall ; skipping the interstitial 
seasons of buds, blossoms and growth ; 
but as such cannot be they palliate 
nature's course with the thought that 
the finality justifies their toleration, 
and think not of Beauty's interponant 
workings. In short we have gone 
mad after the more obviously Use/u/s 
of Life, unmindful of its notwithstand- 
ing more truly profitable Beautifuls, 

In the religious world, too, cold 
theologic discussions and repulsive 
dogmas take the place of more simple 
faiths and imaginative beauties ; though 
in our Modern Radicalism, under all 
its various phases, there seems to ap- 
pear proofs of the Beautiful existing 
in its internal aspects, but it is mostly. 



to me, the beauty of the ice-berg, 
towering grandly aloft towards heaven, 
and reaching, too, deep into the 
mobile sea-heart of humanity, — yet 
withal 'tis frigid-cold. It is of the 
head, not the heart. It is to be re- 
gretted that this should be wholly or 
for the greater part so, for humanity 
can better be drawn by the heart- 
strings of affection, than the unimagin- 
ative logic of Reason. I may be 
mistaken in my view of the workings 
of the radical mind, but as a whole 
I believe Radicalism, to too great an 
extent, to be devoid of those tiner and 
more beautiful qualities which exist 
more in the heart. 

There is in every mind a greater 
or less capability of perceiving the 
Beautiful ; in some it is latent perhaps; 
in another and the greatest class, it is 
awakened, but not 'finding its legiti- 
mate channel by reason of malformed 
societary laws, false inculcated views 
of life and religion, and unnatural 
education, it is dammed and gorged, 
and finds other outlets, warped, un- 
natural, and meaningless. The third 
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class are chose who though imperfect, 
have thrown their feelers out in the 
right direction — Godwards, through 
Nature, — and who might be denom- 
inated the Perfectionists in the culti- 
vation of the Beautiful. 

Of the first and last classes I have 
naught to say now ; but of, and to, 
that great and constantly increasing 
ndmber who fall under the middle 
classification, *' it behooves to speak." 

An idea to become useful and prac- 
tical in the world, however exalted it 
may be, must come down to the level 
of that it would move. So to make 
the Beautiful wholesomely useful it 
must address itself to the plane of 
Common Life. Speculations concern- 
ing life in the stars are as naught to 
him who knows nothing of life in its 
deeper and higher sense on our own 
little planet. Hence, your pardon, 
O transcendental ist ! for being so un- 
transcendental in what I say. 

Physical beauty is doubtless the 
initial step to the perception of the 
Beautiful in Nature, but I leave this 
to him whose office it is — the Physi- 
ologist — and begin with Moral Beauty. 

Goethe says: "The Beautiful is 
higher than the Good ; for the Beau- 
tiful includes the Good within it as a 
part." 

To gain a high perception of the 
Beautiful, one must, interiorly, be 
beautiful. Like attracts like. And 
so, of course, it follows that to be 
interiorly beautiful one must first be 
good, albeit an earnest goodness. 

The Beauty of Religion few have 
or know. The Catholic says he has 
it in his chants and chimes, incense, 
statues, altars, ceremonies, and grandly 
swelling music. To the Catholic it is 
naught. But he says it ministers to 
the eye and ear if not to the head. 
My answer still stands the same. To 
him only, who has gotten up, out, 
and beyond the letter of these symbol- 
ic works, does the Spirit of Beauty 
denude herself, and standing forth 
from these embodiments, appear and 
become truly beautiful. 



The heathen worshipper says he 
has found it when he selects from the 
wide domain of Nature that symbol, 
inanimate, animal or reptile, which 
to his mind appears the noblest and 
highest, through which to worship 
Divine Beauty, The iconoclastic Spir- 
it of Reason giving him a little higher 
ideal of what Beauty is, or should be, 
he changes his symbol for one more 
advanced, until at last he comes to 
realize that Man himself is the top- 
most step of Nature's creative ladder, 
and then transfers his worship to him 
as a medium. 

This symbolism at length degener- 
ates and merges into making the man, 
symbolic of the Principle worshiped, 
the Principle itself; and here Christ- 
ianity comes running in its naked 
enthusiasm, crying '* Eureka,*^ at last! 
Partially, true at first, perhaps, but at 
the present later day, judge ye of its 
claims. Where rest then? Where 
find it ? The age is solving the prob- 
lem. In grand simplicity only can 
we reach and see the Beauty of Reli- 
gion which Christ saw. The com- 
plicity of the present day faiths cannot 
perforce see beauty in religion ; if 
from nothing else, from sheer 
bewilderment. 

That beauty is the highest which 
appeals to all the faculties of one's being 
alike. Hence the truest and highest 
beauty is found in Nature's unhindered 
courses, perhaps too in her less mind- 
ful embodiments — those farther from 
man, nearer to God. To her, artis- 
tic skill goes for its models, the Poet 
for his grandest thoughts and best 
similes. She is Beauty's mother, a 
universal teacher and minister, God 
the Father. So he who would be- 
come a pupil must first go to her ; she 
will make him a minister of the Beau- 
tiful to all men. But he who attempts 
to make artificial beauty take the place 
of natural, repeats a fatal mistake of 
the age. I have stood by and listened 
to all the over-wrought expressions 
which the imagination could invent, 
and the tongue give utterance to, lav- 
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ished upon some work of art, which, 
as a copyy displaying faithfulness and 
great skill, tvas ** grand, exquisite etc. 
etc." It is well — it is man's work ; 
give him bis meed, but — go beyond. 
These same persons, most of them, 
never think — or if so, simply as a 
matter of consequence — of its original. 
Unlimited sums of money are paid for 
scenes on the limited littleness of the 
canvas, which God or Nature is con- 
stantly producing for us on a scale of 
grandeur and beauty to which the 
transcription would be an insult. Yet 
there are those who would not think 
this worth their attention — **why 
that's a matter of course — but come 

and see 's last painting." How 

many thousands of ladies have poured 
their torrents of praise on the statue 
of the Greek Slave, and yet a thought 
would never enter their minds of the 
horrid deformities they were pro- 
ducing upon their own persons by the 
follies of fashionable dressing. So, 
the Physiologist becomes a Minister 
of the Beautiful, and the reign of the 
Beautiful begins with Physical Reform. 
Art studies will only become greatly 
useful as dispensers of the beautiful, 
as Art becomes less limited to the 
few, more broad, more common. 
The mass of people have too distant 
an idea of its application to, or con- 
nection with, themselves. It should 
be a part of all liberal education. 
Painters too must address themselves 



to the mind and understanding, as 
well as to the eye. 

Bailey says : ** Poets are henceforth 
the world's teachers, — "would it were 
more practically true, yet the same 
objection is found here as before ; 
there lives a mistaken idea of its 
selectness, 

** But poetry is not confined to books. 
For the creative spirit which thou 
seekest is in thee, and about thee, yea 
it hath God's every whereness." 

Think not that beauty has her 
chiefest habitation in the grand and 
greater objects of Nature. There is 
beauty too in the little things of earth 
— ay ! grandeur in the animalcula. 
Settle it not in your mind that such 
is, and such is not, an object of love- 
liness and life. Most all agree that 
Niagara is grandly beautiful, — how 
is <t with the worm at your feet? 
Exempli gratia : Take the large green 
beauty — the tomato worm (ugh ! ugly 
thing!) overcome your prejudices, 
study it, watch its habits, keep it long 
and you will find beauties you dreamed 
not of. Feed and attend it. It dies. 
Does it ? Watch ! and soon comes 
forth a ** wanderer of the air," king 
of the butterflies, resplendent in its 
manifold colors. So Beauty too, 
*' hath God's every whereness." 

I have but thrown out a few gener- 
al suggestions hoping, mayhap, some 
one more capable might take up the 
strain and carry it on. 



G. M. Gould. 
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COQUEREL'S HISTORICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 

First Historical Transformations of Christianity, From the French of Atbanase 
Coquerely the younger. By E, P. Evans, Ph, D., Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature in the University of Michigan, — Boston : William 
V. Spencer. 1867. 



PROFESSOR E. P. EVANS, 
whose admirable translation of 
Stahr's "Life of Lessing" appeared 
a few months ago and procured for 
him so many genuine thanks from all 
the lovers of good books, has now 
increased our debt of gratitude by an 
equally faithful and felicitous transla- 
tion of M. Coquerel's little treatise 
on *' The first historical transforma- 
tions of Christianity." His publisher 
Mr. W. V. Spencer, has for some 
time had the reputation of bringing 
out books of a high order, and this 
volume will take nothing from a fame 
which, by his publication of the works 
of Mill and Martineau and others 
hardly less able, has been so firmly 
established. 

The religious movements that have 
been taking place in England during 
the last few years, have been watched 
with a great deal of interest on this 
side of the Atlantic. The famous 
*' Essays and Reviews," together with 
the Broad Church and Low Church 
replies which they provoked, found 
many readers in America, while the 
writings of Colenso, and still later 
" Ecce Homo " and its companions 
and antagonists, found almost as many 
readers here as on the ground where 
they were written. In the mean- 
time but a small number of persons 
have been aware that movements 
equally interesting and important have 
been taking place across the English 
Channel — that France is being agita- 
ted by a class of thinkers quite as 
bold, progressive and original, as 
Jowett or Colenso or the unknown 
author whose ** Ecce Homo " has 
won for him a notoriety that is out 



of all proportion with the merits of 
his book. Not but that Carlton's 
worse than contemptible translation 
of Renan's " Life of Jesus " and ** the 
Apostles " has been read among us, 
but that they have been regarded as 
entirely sui generis and representative 
of nothing but a solitary thinker's 
thought, while the much wider move- 
ment that has so deeply affected the 
French Protestant Communion has 
gone on almost unheeded. The or- 
gan of this movement is the Strasbourg 
Nouvelle Revue, its leaders are Nico- 
las, Reuse, Colani, Scherer and the 
two Coquerels. Whether its fruits 
are life-giving or poisonous they are 
certainly significant, and as yet none 
of them more so than this little book 
of Coquerel's. 

When we consider by what springs 
of bitter personal grievance these 
thoughts first took their root, it is a 
matter for surprise and joy that they 
bear no witness to any feeling of per- 
sonal ill will. Though banished from 
his pulpit, despite the wishes of his 
congregation, by the illiberality of his 
superiors, he pleads for liberality in 
so impersonal a way, that one would 
never guess that he is pleading his 
own cause, and to plead for liberality 
is the whole purpose of his book. 
It is written in no dogmatic spirit, 
though unavoidably it dogmatizes 
here and there. It is written wholly 
in the interest of toleration, to prove 
that there is no such thing as ortho- 
doxy, and that hence there can be no 
such thing as heresy, and that hence 
again, all persecution and illiberality 
towards those who differ from us in 
theological opinions, is sadly out of 
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place. The argument is simple, and 
can scarcely fail to interest even 
where it cannot equally convince. 

" It is a law of history," says M. 
Coquerel, " that every religion is 
being transformed continually and 
naturally in order to respond to the 
spiritual wants of those who profess 
it." This law he seeks to establish 
first, by a priori arguments, and sec 
ondly, by instances drawn from the 
history of various religions. In the 
history of Greece it is shown by the 
various forms imposed upon the myth 
of Hercules, and by the changes that 
took place in her philosophy from 
Thales to Plato. So long as a religi- 
on is alive, it changes spite of all that 
can be done to keep it immutable. 
When it is dead it is no longer 
susceptible of change. In vain when 
polytheism was once dead did men 
try to galvanize it into life. More 
striking instances to the same effect 
are found in the history of Judea, 
previous to the coming of Christ. 
Nothing can be falser, we are told, 
than the idea that Judaism only 
changed its rites and forms. Hebrews, 
Israelites and Jews, were different 
men, with widely different faiths. 
The Hebrew worshipped God under 
the name of Elohim, a plural word 
signifying powers. The Israelites 
worshipped Jehovah (the I am) ; the 
Jew incorporated with this simple 
faith many ideas borrowed from for- 
eign creeds. 

The transformations of religion 
before the time of Jesus having been 
reviewed, the teachings and character 
of Jesus are next spoken of. The 
substance of his teachings was the 
reign of God in us, the love of God, 
and of men, the pardon of sins, and 
the spiritual life. Everything else in 
the Christian Church can and should 
vary unceasingly. A belief in his 
miracles, his divinity and his resurrec- 
tion is not, according to M. Coquerel, 
an essential part of Christianity. 
" Jesus has declared as saved, pardoned 



and received into the kingdom of 
God, believers who had never heard 
him speak of his divinity, never seen 
his miracles, nor had any conception 
of his resurrection." It appears from 
the context that M. Coquerel is not 
himself heretical on any of these 
questions. His liberality, therefore, 
is all for others, he is not here plead- 
ing for himself. 

But by far the. most interesting por- 
tion of the book is that devoted to 
the successive changes that have taken 
place in Christianity itself. The 
first great change was that which 
tended to make Christianity another 
Jewish sect. The representative of 
this phase was the apostle James. 
Then came the first reformer, Stephen, 
and the still greater Paul, striving to 
defeat the Judaizing tendency of James. 
But Paul was not merely a reformer. 
He was a theologian, and by his the- 
ologizing gave Christianity certain 
aspects that it did not have before. 
Half-way between the Christianity 
of Paul and that of James, is that of 
Peter. " Neither Paul nor James 
carried the day ; the victory belonged 
to the medium illogical tendency, of 
which St. Peter was the organ. The 
secret of his thought's success was 
that he thought very little. A small- 
er scope of mind and a feeble char- 
acter, such were the advantages of 
Peter over Paul, and they were suffi- 
cient to give success to his cause." 
The triumph of Petrine Christianity 
was the Roman Catholic Church. 
But Paul could bide his time. Great 
Luther was his avenger. Protestant- 
ism is the Christianity of Paul, 

But while the contest was still rife 
between Judaizing Christianity on the 
one hand, and that of Paul on the 
other, a very different type, the Hel- 
lenistic was springing from the fertile 
brain of the apostle John. This type 
was theosophic, mystical, and with 
its doctrine of the word made flesh, 
its language borrowed from the Plato- 
nists of Alexandria, remained the 
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Oriental form of the religion of Jesus, 
and ended in the Greek or Orthodox 
Church. 

Further illustrations of the trans- 
formations which Christianity has 
undergone, are drawn from the 
Christianity of the Fathers. The 
state religion of Constantine, and the 
reaction from this, which resulted in 
the monasticism of the West. In 
view of the brevity with which these 
matters are treated, the comprehen- 
siveness is quite remarkable. The 
conclusion is everywhere the same, 
that orthodoxy is a figment, that none 
are orthodox, that only the right spirit 
is within the reach of all. But if 



none are orthodox there can be no 
heresy. And if there is no heresy, 
there is no place for religious perse- 
cution, no reason in exclusiveness. 
The hope of neither individuals nor 
churches is in the theosophy of the 
Greek Church, the formalism of the 
Roman, or the dogmatism of the Pro- 
testant, but in rising to a higher plane, 
into a purer atmosphere, the plane on 
which Christ lived, the atmosphere 
which he breathed, in taking his 
attitude, and nourishing our life from 
broad and general principles rather 
than from particular dogmas, forms, 
or methods of belief and life. 

J. W. Chadwick. 



EXAMINATION OF THE TERMS USED BY PAUL 
IN TEACHING THE CHRIST-DOCTRINE. 

By Thomas McClintock. 



TO understand clearly the doctrine 
Paul teaches, it is obvious we 
must have a correct perception of the 
meaning of the terms he employs, 
and the facts to which he applies them. 
The totality of the Christ-doctrine, 
as he exhibits it, may be regarded as 
embraced in the term Gospel ; which 
sign i fies good netvi or glad tidings. Of 
this gospel God is the beginning, the 
centre, and end ; it all flows from 
him, has its fulness and completion in 
him. It is emphatically " the gospel 
of God," the good news concerning 
God ; which implies his being, char- 
acter, and various operations. To il- 
lustrate these operations most of the 
terms used by Paul and his fellow- 
believers are employed. Thus, as 
Jesus did previously, they preached it 
under the figure of the good news of 
" the kingdom of God," its essential 
element being God's government of 
the human mind. It was " the gospel 



of Christ," because " Divine unction," 
God manifest and operating in man, 
was the very substance and subject 
matter of it. In short, it was ** the 
gospel of the grace of God," because, 
like every other blessing, it flows from 
God's favor, from the love and good- 
ness of God. And, indeed, of what 
blessing, physical or mental, temporal 
or eternal, can we conceive, that is not 
comprehended in the *' glad tidings of 
God" ? 

But the term most employed by 
Paul, as expressive of the work of 
God in man's salvation and perfect* 
ability, is the term Christ, Now 
here it must be borne in mind, that 
at the time of the advent of Jesus, and 
for several centuries anterior to the 
ministry of Jesus and Paul, an idea 
had become prevalent among the Jews, 
founded, it would seem, on some pas- 
sages in the writings of their prophets, 
that a distinguished personage would 
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shortly appear> a prince of the line- 
age of David, who would deliver them 
from their enemies, especially from 
the Roman yoke under which they 
were subjugated, and " restore the 
kingdom to Isi-ael," investing the He- 
brew commonwealth with a glory 
surpassing all former times, and all 
other kingdoms, so that "all nations" 
would desire to " flow into it," ac- 
knowledging Jehovah as the God of 
the whole earth, and the Jewish ritual 
and worship as his law. To this 
anticipated Prince the epithet " Mes- 
siah" or " Anointed One," was, by 
common acceptation, applied in pre- 
eminence of all his predecessors. 

This historical fact gives a striking 
significance to the peculiarity of the 
teaching of both Jesus and Paul. And 
that, in their views and inculcations 
on this subject there was a remarkable 
coincidence, I shall have occasion to 
show in the sequel : in fact, that Jesus 
was the first to inaugurate the doc- 
trine in regard to the Christ or Mes- 
siah, which Paul so abundantly preach- 
ed, and amplified with every shade of 
meaning and variety of application, 
which his fruitful mind suggested to 
be pertinent or useful. 

In inculcating what he perceived 
to be the essential principles of true 
religion, it was evidently Paul's desire, 
as it had been the work of Jesus be- 
fore him, to bring those among whom 
he labored to a spiritual and practical 
recognition of Divine things ; and, 
sharing with his Jewish countrymen 
a belief in the Prophetic writings, the 
great point with him was, to convince 
them, and all others that had imbibed 
similar views, that the Messiah, the 
great character they were expecting, 
had really come, and was in their 
midst. Not as a temporal prince to 
establish a splendid external kingdom, 
as they imagined, but as a spiritual 
governor of the minds of men. To de- 
liver them, not from their outward 
enemies, (except as a consequence,) 
but from all that wars against and de- 
bases the soul. To do away all en- 



mity and reconcile in one body, one 
loving fraternity and fellowship, all 
nations of the earth, Jew and Gentile, 
" Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free ;" 
of which body the spiritual Messiah, 
Divinity operating in man, should be 
the governing power, clothing it, not 
with the glory of worldly kingdoms, 
but with the radiance of Divine pro- 
perties and principles. Thus con- 
stituting, in deed and in truth, a "reign 
of the Heavens," in its sublime and 
spiritual import. 

To illustrate the work of this Di- 
vine Governor, in addition to the 
term " Anointed One," ( Christ or 
Messiah,') which would naturally be 
the most prominent, a variety of other 
figurative terms, to some of which I 
have already referred, are employed 
by Paul and his colaborers ; as, ** Son 
of God," " Word of God," (Logos,*) 
" Spirit of God" or " Holy Spirit," 
" Spirit of Christ," (that is, of the 
anointed,) " unction from the Holy 
One," etc. ; all descriptive of the 
various operations of the One infinite, 
omnipresent, indivisible, ever-work- 
ing God. In order to a clearer under- 
standing of the subject, let us come 
now to a more particular examination 
of the scripture application of the 
term Christ, especially as used by 
Paul and his most intelligent fellow- 
believers. 

This application may be comprized 
with sufiicient definiteness, I think, 
under three principal heads, viz. i. 
God in action. 2. God in action in 
man, 3. Personally, to the subjects 
of this action — those who afe recipi- 
ents of the unction of God's spirit, 
and hence are denominated '* the an- 
ointed." To each of these applications 
we will briefly advert. 

I . Christ is God in action, as in cre- 
ating, sustaining, and governing the 
universe. Examples : " By him 
(Christ) were all things created that 



* A word, I think, borrowed mainly from 
the Platonists, and other antecedent and con- 
temporary philosophers. 
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are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers, all things were created by 
bim, and /or him ; and he is before 
all things, and by him all things con- 
sist." Col. i. i6, 17. "God cre- 
ated ali things by Jesus Christ." Ephes. 
iii. 9. Now, the Creator of all things, 
he who was before all things, and by 
whom all things consist, cannot be 
other than God, in the absolute sense 
of the term. And to suppose that the 
"all. things" created were the pro- 
perty of another, or of a distinct part 
of God himself, were absurd, since it 
would be to suppose God to disposess 
himself, in whole or in part, of all 
things — a fact as impossible as to an- 
nihilate himself.* 

2. Christ is God in action in man, — 
illuminating, influencing, governing, 
developing, strengthening, redeeming, 
reconciling, sanctifying, justifying, and 
glorifying. Examples : " God was 
manifest in the flesh," (/. e, in man.) 
1 Tim. iii. 16. "That which may 
be known of God is manifest in theniy 
(Jews and Greeks,) for God hath 
showed it to them," Rom. i. 19. 
** It pleased God, who separated me 
from my mother's womb, and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his son in 
me^ that I might preach him to the 
Gentiles." Gal. i. 15, 16. "Christ 
in you, the hope of glory," Col. i. 
27. " Christ lives in me^ Gal. ii. 



* In infinite God there can be no twain. 
• This we logically assert from the inherent 
principles of our nature. The human mind 
has no faculty by which it can recognize a 
plurality in an infinite intelligence, an infinite 
love or an infinite power. In the absence of 
such faculty, to suppose a plurality in the Di- 
vine nature, a truth intended for our recog- 
nition or belief is absurd. Moreover, to sup- 
pose such a proposition embraced in these, or 
any other declarations of Paul, would not 
only be highly derogatory to his good sense, 
but an inference altogether unwarranted ; 
since he plainly asserts, that God created all 
things by Jesus Christ, viz. by the action of 
his own infinite all-pervading power. This 
construction of his meaning, strictly harmon- 
izes with the scope of his writings every where. 



20. " God, who at sundry times, and 
in divers manners, spake in time past 
to the fathers by the prophets, has in 
these last days spoken to us 6y bis son, 
whom he has appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the 
worlds." Heb. i. i, 2. "The God 
of this world has blinded the minds 
of them that believe not, lest the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the image of God, (of course infinite, 
God operating,) should shine unto 
them. For we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord, and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus* sake, 
(or, on account of Jesus.) For God, 
who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, has shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ." 2 Cor. iv. 4, 5, 6. 
Here Jesus Christ, "the anointed 
Savior," God operating in us, is re- 
presented as a mirror, in the face of 
which, by God's shining in our hearts, 
"the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God," is presented to us. 
For it is by this operation only that 
we obtain a knowledge of the character 
and perfections of God, and are our- 
selves " changed from glory to glory." 
That this is PauPs meaning appears 
from the context preceding. He had 
been showing that the glory of the 
Mosaic law, whatever might be their 
estimate of it, is eclipsed by the super- 
ior glory of the gospel. And using, 
as he says, ** great plainness of speech," 
he tells that "Moses put a vail over 
his face, that the children of Israel 
could not steadfastly look to the end 
of that which is abolished," and that 
the same vail remained over their 
minds " in the reading of the old testa- 
ment, which vail is done away in 
Christ," obviously because in the 
spiritual or Christ administration the 
reality is attained : and hence, when 
their hearts should " turn to the Lord," 
the vail would be taken away, ** For," 
says he, " the Lord is that spirit, and 
where the spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberrv** viz. for the appropriate 
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exercise of every faculty God has 
given us. *' And vft all with open 
face beholding as in a glass (a mirror) 
the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as " by the spirit of the 
Lord." Here, again, all terminates 
in God in action. 

'* All things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light ; for what- 
soever does make manifest is light. 
Wherefore he saith. Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light." Ephes. 
V. 13, 14. "God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all." i John 
i. 5. " I will write my law in their 
minds." Heb. x. 16. " The spirit 
bears witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God: and if child- 
ren, then heirs ; heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ," viz. with all 
the " anointed." Rom. viii. 16, 17. 
" The grace of God that brings sal- 
vation has appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us", etc. Tit. ii, 11. The light, 
the spirit, the Christ, the grace, the 
law written in the mind, are thus in 
the gospel economy the same thing, 
under different figures, and with ref- 
erence to different operations. '* It 
is God that worketh all in all." i 
Cor. xii, 6. 

** Grow up into him in all things, 
who is the head, even Christ." 
Ephes. iv, 5. " From whom (Christ) 
all the body, by joints and bands hav- 
ing nourishment ministered and knit 
together, increases with the increase 
of God." Col. ii, 19. "I can do 
all things through Christ which streng- 
theneth me,''* Phil, iv, 13. "Our 
sufficiency is of God; who has made us 
able ministers of the liew Testament^ 
(the spiritual administration ;) not of 
the letter but of the spirit : for the 
letter kills, but the spirit gives life." 
2 Cor. iii, 5, 6. ** I bow my knees 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant 
you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might. 



by his spirit, in the inner man ; that 
Christ (God manifest and acting in 
man) may dwell in your hearts bv 
faith, (the recognition of God's in- 
dwelling presence would be in pro- 
portion to man's faith in his operation,) 
that ye being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend, 
with all saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ, which 
passes knowledge, (the love of God 
is manifested by his action in us, as 
by that we have revealed to us his 
holiness, goodness, and every perfec- 
tion; and those who receive the 
** unction from the Holy One," par- 
take of this love ; it is " the love of 
the anointed,**^ that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God.'' Of 
course, according to their finite capa- 
city, and this would increase in pro- 
portion to the right use of the talents 
received. To elucidate his views 
still further on this important subject, 
he adds : " Now unto him (God) 
that is able to do exceeding abundant- 
ly, above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that works in 
us, (God's power) unto him be glory 
in the church, by Christ Jesus, (that 
same saving power manifest in man,) 
throughout all ages, world without 
end." Ephes. iii. 14-21. But he 
goes on, chap. iv. 4-7., making assu- 
rance doubly sure, as regards the 
doctrine he teaches : " There is one 
boay, and one spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and in you all. But to every one 
of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ " — ob- 
viously, according to the measure of 
God's action in us, and that measure, 
as before observed, will ever be in 
proportion to our capacity to receive, 
and that capacity graduated by our 
fidelity. 

" All things are of God, who has 
reconciled us to himself ^j^ J^sus Christ, 
and has given to us the mlaU^x'^ *q>^ 
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reconciliation." zCor. v. i8. "Of 
him arc yc in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made to us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption." I Cor. i. 30. " Whom 
he justified, them he also glorified." 
Rom. viii, 30. ** Are changed into 
the same image (of righteousness and 
holiness) from glory to glory." 2 
Cor. iv. 18. " Ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified, ye are justified, in the 
name (the virtue, energy, power) of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
spirit of our God.*' i Cor. vi, 11. 

" Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God has 
prepared for them that love him. 
But God has revealed them to us by 
bis spirit : for the spirit searches all 
things, yea the deep things of God." 
I Cor. ii, 9, 10. 

It will be seen, in all these instan- 
ces, and uniformly throughout the 
new testament scriptures (so called), 
that God is the efficient actor, the 
Fountain from which all Divine oper- 
ation proceeds. He is manifest in 
the flesh — reveals his son in Paul — 
speaks to us by bis son or spirit, (equiva- 
lent terms when applied to Divinity) — 
lives in us by his spiritual presence 
and influence ; illuminates us by his 
light ; writes his law in the mind, 
unfolds us from glory to glory, in pro- 
portion to our fidelity and obedience ; 
constitutes us his children, heirs of 
the Father's inheritance — the good 
things he has in store for " those that 
love him," and which are " revealed 
to us by his spirit ;" is our strength 
and sufficiency in every good word 
and work ; his action in us the '* an- 
ointed savior," by which he ** recon- 
ciles us to himself" redeems from 
evil, sanctifies, justifies, and glorifies. 

To illustrate this use of the term 
" Christ " by Paul, I might transcribe 
a large part of all his epistles. This 
is the great theme which was the 
burden of his ministry — God manifest 
in man — God's presence and action 
ir\ the human mind. To this, in all 



his letters, he continually calls the 
attention of his readers, as the life 
and very ground-work of all true re- 
ligion, of all Divine knowledge. 
** Other foundation," says he emphat- 
ically, '' can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Cbrist.*' 1 Cor. 
iii, 1 1 . And this, with Paul, is not an 
abstraction, a notion or fancy about 
a savior that saves by means of a sub- 
stituted or vicarious righteousness. 
It is a living principle that has existed 
from everlasting. 

It evidently appears also to have 
been similarly regarded by his fellow- 
laborers, as the foundation and test of 
doctrine and practice. To cite now 
only one instance from John : "Every 
spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ 
(the anointed savior) is come in the 
fleshy (viz. in man, as a recognized 
fact in spiritual experience,) is of 
God : and every spirit that confesses 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God." i John, iv. 2, 3. 

I will close this division of the 
subject by a passage from Paul to the 
Corinthians, chap, xii., where all 
" spiritual gifts," are indubitably re- 
ferred to the operation of one and 
the same Divine spirit. As a signifi- 
cant prelude, he asserts, ver. 3., ** No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord^ 
but by the Holy Spirit :" which suffi- 
ciently evinces, that, in Paul's view, 
the recognition of the savior, the re- 
deemer, the Lord or governor in the 
new covenant or Christ-administra- 
tion, is not an abstract notion, to be 
derived from historical records, or 
speculative theological schemes, how- 
ever or by whomsoever concocted, 
but a matter of spiritual experience, 
which all may realize and know for 
themselves. He then proceeds : 
** Now there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit. And there are 
differences of administration, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities 
of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every man to profit with. For to one 
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is given, by the spirit, the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same spirit ; to 
another faith by the same spirit ; to 
another the gift of healing by the 
same spirit ; to another the working 
of miracles ; to another prophecy; to 
another discerning of spirits ; to an- 
other divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues. 
But all these worketh that one and the 
selfsame spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will. For as the body 
is one, and has many members, and 
all the members of that body, being 
many, are one body ; so also is Christ, 
For by one spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free ; and have been all made to drink 
into one spirit." verse 4-13. 

3. The term Christ is also applied 
personally, to those who are obedient 
subjects of God*s action,^-who become 
imbued with the unction, influence, 
virtue of God's spirit, and, in conse- 
quence, are denominated " the an- 
ointed," or *' anointed ones " — that is, 
Christs, Examples : *' God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost, and with power ; who went 
about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil : for God 
was with him." Acts x. 38. "Now 
he who establisheth us with you in 
Christ, and has anointed us, is God." 
2 Cor. i, 21. "The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has an- 
ointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor," etc. Jesus, in Luke iv. 18. 

This application of the term is nu- 
merous in the old testament scriptures. 
Two or three examples will serve : 
" Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm." i Chron. 



xvi. 22. " The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together, against the Lord, 
and against his anointed, saying, Let 
us break their bands asunder," etc. 
Psalm ii. 2, 3. " Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to subdue 
nations before him," etc. 

The first two examples, being in 
the plural, are in the Hebrew Mes- 
siahs, and in Greek would be Christs ; 
the third, in the singular, applied to 
Cyrus a Heathen prince, would, in 
its Hebrew and Greek equivalents, 
be Messiah and Christ, But the trans- 
lators of the present version, have in 
these passages, and all others through- 
out the Hebrew scriptures, rendered 
the word by its natural and compre- 
hensible English anointed, except in 
the Book of Daniel, where it suited 
their fancy, or foregone theological 
views, to retain the Hebrew Messiah, 
and thus make it harmonize with the 
Greek term Christ, which it had been 
predetermined to retain in their trans- 
lation of the new testament writings. 
Anointed is not only the plain English 
of the word, but likewise the first or 
natural meaning of the figure, as de- 
rived from the custom of external 
anointing, in which it originated. 
But, like most other terms, the word, 
both under the law and the gospel, 
obtained a variety of meanings, from 
the different applications of it to 
which circumstances contributed ; and 
hence, in scripture usage, it signifies 
the anointed, the anointer, and the an- 
ointing : which, it will be recollected, 
is also the statement of the distin- 
guished linguist and commentator, 
Adam Clark. 
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ON THE ROAD. 



HOW falls the rain. 
The gentle rain. 

Upon the road to Carmel ? 

Like a mother's kiss. 

Like lover's bliss. 

Like broken light 

From fading skies. 

Like tender night. 

Like closing eyes. 

Like swallow's wing 

Still-poised aloft. 

Like deepening shade. 

Like anything 

Was ever made 

Most still, most soft, — 

So falls the rain. 

The gentle rain. 

Upon the road to Carmel. 
Warm from the bosom of the air. 
The breast maternal to the earth. 
Thou comest, like a spirit's birth. 
Like secret-giving, rich and rare. 
How full must be His love, to spare 
Thy beauty and thy generous worth. 
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THE ELDER'S SON. 



PROBABLY no more plain and 
out-spoken utterance has been 
given to the sentiments of a certain 
class of conservative Hicksite Quakers 
than the article from " An Elder's 
Son " on the case of J. J. Merritt 
which appears in the September num- 
ber of this periodical. And yet one 
would think that there are some mem- 
bers, even of this class, who would 
blush to see their favorite views and 
beliefs in print in this age of religious 
enlightenment and progress. And in 
the hope that some of these may be 
reached by a fair and full consideration 
of the legitimate consequences, and 
conclusions, to which such premises 



must inevitably lead, we are induced 
to recapitulate once more the case in 
question, in connection with the 
aforesaid article. 

The facts are briefly these. J. J. 
M., a Friend in good standing, a 
member of the Brooklyn meeting, 
and an occasional preacher, is waited 
upon by a committee of the Monthly 
meeting to which he belongs, and by 
them requested to discontinue his 
communications on the ground that 
they were believed greatly to disturb 
the meeting in which they were deliv- 
ered. On being questioned as to the 
nature of the disturbance, the only an- 
swer elicited was — that the offender 
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was as well aware of this as was the 
committee, and that they did not feel 
called upon to enter into particulars. 
Now the question occurs, was it, or 
was it not, the duty of the committee 
to furnish all the information in their 
power as to the character of the 
offence committed, thereby to give 
the accused an opportunity either to 
vindicate his conduct, or to bring him- 
self into a position from which, if 
possible, he should look upon the ac- 
tion in the same light as his accusers. 
Here our " Elder's Son" observes, '* it 
being the practice of Friends to re- 
cognize their meeting of Ministers 
and Elders as their highest spiritual 
authority, and not responsible or 
subordinate to any other meetings — 
it will readily be perceived that a 
committee as in this case, appointed 
by a monthly meeting for the specific 
purpose, as they informed John, of 
coming and visiting him and seeing if 
they * could prevail on him to discon- 
tinue his communications,* would be 
grossly assuming powers which were 
not even possessed by the meeting 
which appointed them, if they at- 
tempted to look into the acts of those 
who were the admitted superiors of 
them all." 

Were this supposition correct, we 
should be obliged to meet the appal- 
ling fact that there exists at this stage 
of the nineteenth century a religious 
society, professedly a liberal one, 
which nourishes in its midst an insti- 
tution which in its moral effects is 
second only to the now almost fabulous 
Inquisition, An irresponsible ecclesi- 
astical body, before which any mem- 
ber of the Society is liable at any 
moment to be summoned, and for 
real or fancied offences punished with 
a persecution, which to sensitive 
natures is far more difficult to endure 
than physical torment, and compelled 
to hold his peace thenceforth in their 
meetings, no matter how firmly he 
may believe that by so doing he is 
disobeying the mandates of the " light 
within," or how much the majority 



of the meeting may sympathize with 
him. 

It seems impossible to believe that 
the founders of our Discipline could 
have intended to confer such supreme 
power on any one meeting of the So- 
ciety, and more improbable that there 
can now be found those who sustain 
and justify such an interpretation. 

Without doubt the meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders has long out-lived 
its day, and is shortly destined either 
to destroy the entire Society, or itself 
to die ; but over, and beyond this, 
what with the powers it has arrogated 
to itself, and those which have been 
conceded to it by its numerous and 
powerful upholders and defenders, 
it has far exceeded the sphere of its 
original and legitimate operations. 

To return to the case before us. 
J. J. M., having failed in his endeavor 
to ascertain the kind and degree of 
his alleged disturbance of the meeting, 
next proposed to the committee that 
in view of the fact that that which 
disturbed some, might be of lasting 
benefit to others, and that the disturb- 
ance of sleepers ought rather to be 
accounted a meritorious action than 
otherwise, he was willing to submit to 
the will of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the meeting, provided that in 
case the majority should approve his 
sentiments he should be thereupon 
accounted free to proceed in giving 
utterance to the promptings of the 
spirit. 

To this proposition the committee 
turned a deaf ear, and their action is 
defended by our " Elder's Son " in 
this following language : " The com- 
mittee, therefore, in not yielding to 
John's sophistry, acted in accordance 
with the discipline and long established 
practice of the Society, and the claim 
which is indirectly made by him, 
that the meetings addressed should 
determine for themselves as to whether 
or not they were disturbed is entirely 
inadmissible, as it would deprive the 
select, highest, and most spiritual 
body of the Society of its legitimate 
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CATiwA r.f our pun lie mccringa, and 
6nr iiCTtd privilege of wonhipping 
in fhem," 

Surely rhe Pope himnelf mighc have 
cau^e ro feel ffarrere.-i if onc-''ench of 
hi^ CarriinaU anri Bishops were an 
warm in rheir aiicgiance to him a.^ ii 
rhi< worrhy Friend to hi? •* :i^e:t, 
hi^ceit and m^it spiritual bndj,"' 

M Quakerism con.ii«.i but in com- 
plying with the behcits of such 
reverend authorities, we had hc3C at 
once transfer our allegiance to his 
** high and mighty holiness " Piui IX. 

Still we have faith to believe that 
Quakerism has not as yet finished the 
good work it has commenced, and we 



do faniy bciicvc chat die rfrtn^ is 

at hand for ita renivenffliairy ^Eosi. m. 

tkb belief we arc Kreagdieiied ami 
encouraged i:v the racr chat our ^kiok. 
of Di-icipline la litdc by I i trie becotc- 
ing a i,^-3L.^ letrer as regarc:* c&jc mzsv 
non-esdcnciai poinnt which, kaue becH 
long iince ouc-grcwiL, and chat mattv 
of chofie GIC3 are cacidv amirned ih 
our oficial meetings, ami w^c laafc 
forward hcpcfilly to the ciia.e flrkcn 
Friciidi shall be wiilijig openly cq ac- 
knowledge this fact and take steps to 
revise or discard this Bock, cherebr 
showing themselves once m.a re leaders 
in religioos liberty. 

L. S. 



A CALL TO THE YOUNG. 

\JFrom the Friendi Intelligencer S^ 



MY mind has been powerfully 
impressed this morning on 
reading the first two articles of last 
week's Intelligencer — the ** Epistle 
from New York Yearly Meeung of 
Ministers and Elders," and the letter 
of George Fox ** To Friends of the 
Ministry in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey," — with a certain point of con- 
trast between them. The first named 
Epistle, which is fiill of excellent 
matter and stirring appeals, contains 
also the following passage, which I 
select for an illustration : 

** Those in the ministry were ten- 
derly entreated to remember the 
responsibility of their calling, and 
always to bear in mind that none can 
minister availingly, in attending to 
the injunction of the Divine Master 
— * Feed my Lambs '— to the gather- 
ing of the flocks, but those that are 
anointed and receive their qualification 
from on high — that nothing but what 
proceeds from God can gather to him 
— that no human qualification is suffi- 
cient for the performance of this great 
service aright, and that all scholastic 



attainments in the world fall very far 
short of a right qualification for the 
ministry — that the gift being divine, 
the qualification must be of God, and 
should be performed freely without 
any view to reward from man," etc., 
etc. The spirit of Fox is conveyed 
in such words as these, without the 
caution which seems to become need- 
ful only as life expires. «* Therefore, 
I desire that you may all improve 
your gifts and talents, and not hide 
them in a napkin, lest they be taken 
from you ; and not put your candle 
under a bushel, lest it go out ; and 
not be like the foolish virgins, who 
kept their name of virgins, but neg- 
lected having oil in their lamps ; such 
were not diligent in the work of God, 
nor in the concerns of the Lord, nor 
in their own particulars." •• You 
may be a hindrance one unto another, 
if you (confine your visits to Friends,) 
and, do not travel in the life of the 
universal Truth that would have all 
men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the Truth ; and if you 
would have them come to the know- 
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ledge of the Truth, let them know it, 
and where it may be found. So I 
desire that you be valiant for it upon 
the earth," etc. 

It appears to me that these two 
utterances faithfully represent the 
spirit of the early, as contrasted in 
action at least with that of the modern. 
Society of Friends. The latter, like 
an old man, advises care and caution, 
while the former, like a young man, 
urges to action, eager that work be 
done — and acts accordingly. The 
one, full of zeal and enthusiasm in 
the Lord's work, went boldlv forward 
through the opposition of friends and 
enemies to plant the seeds of heavenly 
truth and love in all places, leaving 
the ninety and nine righteous to go in 
search of the one benighted wanderer. 
The latter, fearful lest its order, 
peace and harmony be impaired, 
moves timidly around its narrow fold, 
keeping diligent watch lest there be 
any excesses or any departure from 
the ancient testimonies and landmarks. 

The one was an army of invasion, 
of young heroes striking boldly into 
the enemy's country, caring less for 
their defences than to have an edge 
on their swords ; the other is an army 
of defence, of old men shut in the 
walls of sectarian tradition, and mourn- 
ing the desolations of Zion, but feeling 
powerless to advance against the ad- 
vancing foe. It needs no prophet's 
eye to see the end. Unless the Lord 
raise up an army of young men, or 
put a new spirit into those who now 
serve him, causing them to think less 
of keeping their armor bright and 
clean than they do of the salvation of 
souls and of carrying the saving truths 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ home to 
the hearts of them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, then the 
edict will soon go forth — " Cast out 
the bondwoman and her son." 

When we come to care more for 
the law than we do for the Life, more 
for the form than for the Spirit of re- 
ligion, we are no longer Christ's 
freemen, but servants unto Moses. 



Oh, Friends, why have you turned 
again toward the bondage from which 
you were delivered ? Why have you 
become weak and timid, so that the 
inhabitants of Canaan seem as giants, 
and you are afraid to move out of the 
walls of Jerusalem, or let your young 
men go out to forage, lest they become 
defiled with the enemy ? Is this 
faith in God, or in brick and stone ? 
Your over caution, your anxiety to 
preserve your distinctive testimonies 
as a sacred birthright, have so ladened 
you that your power of free action 
and vour confidence in one another 
are nearly gone. A right degree of 
caution is invaluable, but an excess of 
it is fatal to that enterprise and free 
activity which are as essential to suc- 
cess in spiritual as in temporal under- 
takings. The little motions of the 
spirit are crushed back. We fear to 
speak, lest we should say amiss, and 
so the little openings are closed, and 
the one talent buried in the earth, 
because we find Christ a hard master. 
But why does he seem hard? Why 
is it hard work, like taking life, for 
the young to open the mouth in a re- 
ligious meeting ? It is not Christ 
who makes it so, for he is all love, all 
tenderness and encouragement, gently 
urging to that freedom in the utterance 
of thought which gives growth to the 
spirit Ah ! it is our over-nice and 
critical Friends that are the hard mas- 
ters. They are not so wise as they 
were when first they were parents, 
and taught their little ones how to 
speak. Then they loved their limping 
accents, their broken words, and 
smiled and gently invited the timid 
attempts to bring forth the spreading 
leaves of thought. 

Mistakes were unnoticed ; they 
knew that as the life advanced, as 
reason dawned, darkness would flee 
away, so they surrounded the fireside 
or the domestic table with a warm, 
genial, encouraging atmosphere of 
love. Had they not done this, their 
children would either have left them 
to find relief and pleasure, or else 
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have grown up as dull and ignorant of 
common life as most of us are in our 
religious life. Oh, it is sad, very sad 
that religion should be made such a 
hard and doleful thing ; that the spirit 
of love, and knowledge, and under- 
standing, which is the Spirit of the 
Lord, should have to beat and burn its 
way through us, not being able to 
force a way through many that should 
become joyful channels of living 
waters, because they dare not confront 
either their own weakness or the crit- 
ical examination and severe judgment 
of others. 

And that kind of admonition which 
embraces but misadapts important 
truths, like the misapplied counsel of 
Job's friends, is exceedingly danger- 
ous. It may easily be that ministers 
are in present need of caution not to 
move unbidden in attempting to do 
the Lord's work ; but my conviction 
is that such exhortations as those of 
Jesus Christ, and of his apostles Paul 
and George Fox, are much more need- 
ful. 

" Preach the word ; be instant in 
season and out of season ; reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long suffering 
and doctrine," was the advice of one 
of the most successful apostles. With 
this agrees the spirit of that lovely 
and zealous man on whom was laid 
the Word of the Lord, who called 
men from following forms, traditions 
and ceremonies to the guidance of 
Christ's living Light. But what are 
the professed disciples of all these now 
doing ? Some are mourning that the 
people have gone away to seek other 
pastures; some are sitting in silence, 
seldom preaching and less frequently 
drawing together the warmth of earn- 
est hearts in prayer, while others are 
felt to be sitting on the watch, lest 
there be any departure from the ac- 
customed courses ; thus fostering a 
dead imitation of other men's peculiar 
views or expressions, instead of the 
freshness and power of original feel- 
ing and thought. There are earnest, 
useful laborers, intent qp obeying the 



commandments ; but most of these 
are much more fettered in their spirit 
and motions than were those sons of 
the morning who carried light into 
dark places, and who, fearing the 
Lord only, loved their fellow disciples 
as brethren. The sad truth is, we 
have become bondmen to each other, 
and to our own weakness and want 
of faith. What are we doing here, 
it were well to ask, in these silent 
meetings? Not one mind in ten is 
active with profitable reflection. There 
is, perhaps, a wholesome feeling of 
solemnity which is better than vain 
words ; but most present are only 
dreaming or sitting under a dark cloud 
which yields them no water. And 
this is not because there is not water 
in the cloud, but because the electrical 
power of the Spirit is wanting to con- 
dense the dark vapor into shining 
drops, which would bring life and 
joy to thirsting souls, could they but 
fall, even in the simple patterings of 
the artless but earnest tongue. 

" With the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation." ** Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Why, then, are we so 
much silent ? Let us not be deceived. 
It is not because we are so spiritual, 
more than others, but because we are 
dying; because the life of God is 
under oppression in our hearts. There- 
fore, those who have come, thinking 
to receive the bread of life, go away 
hungry, perhaps to return no more. 
It is sometimes well to point to the 
open Fountain, saying, " There is 
water ; dip for yourselves." But be- 
cause the land is dry, and the water 
deep, and men have no buckets, there- 
fore God sends his servants to draw 
for them, until they learn to draw for 
themselves. As God condescended 
to our low estate so far as to clothe 
his Son, who is our spiritual Bread, 
in a body of flesh, so he clothes his 
love, wisdom and goodness in words, 
that men may receive truth through 
these external mediums or signs. The 
cry of the Psalmist is echoed by many 
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souls, " Lord, be not silent unto me, 
lest if thou be silent unto me, I be- 
come like them that go down into the 
pit." Words are the mirrors of thought 
and feeling by which these are trans- 
mitted and enlarged. Therefore, 
while reasonably cautious not to be 
found sowing chaff, let every Christ- 
ian consider it his duty to scatter the 
seeds of righteousness and truth in 
some way, and if he is not now able, 
make it his immediate business to find 
that ability by applying diligently for 
the grace of God, and laying in seeds 
of knowledge from the granary of the 
Scriptures, and not be hindered by 
custom, if he find good seed therein 
adapted to the present wants, from ness. 

Breivster*s Station^ N. T,, 8th mo. 27, 1867. 



bringing it to the people in such form 
and measure as it has been preserved 
for our use. 

Arise, young men, and begin to 
serve the Lord your God. ** As the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west," so the 
Light of Christ is enlightening the 
Gentiles. Why are you yet slumber- 
ing? Arise, virgin souls, and trim 
your lamps, and if they are burning 
low, fill them quickly with the oil of 
grace, and take them from under your 
beds of ease and your sectarian mea- 
sures, lest, when the Bridegroom 
comes, you be left weeping without, 
and bewailing your folly in the dark- 
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WHY did James bid us put away 
all "superfluity of naughti- 
ness ?" Is it not because a seasoning 
of human impulses, desires and pas- 
sions is necessary to a strong man. 
I have occasionally seen men who 
seemed to have so little of this animal 
vitality about them — so little spice of 
wickedness — that they were insipid. 
I confess I don't like the heroes and 
heroines of the Sunday-school story 
books — the good children who say 
their prayers, and are so unnaturally 
gentle ; and the old men and women 
whose very feebleness their biogra- 
phers mistake for heavenly grace. 

Which minister makes most im- 
pression on the hearts of men ? He 
who comes to us in the fulness of a 
well-developed manhood, or he who 
has labored to crush human nature 
out in the vain belief that what is left 
will be God-like. Th» poverty of 
this last man's experience — albeit he 
thinks he has wrestled with the devil 
and conquered him — has little in it 
to encourage those who are struggling 
with a wearv sep^e that each day they 



do but fight anew the battle of the 
day before. 

But he who knows the depths of 
human sorrow, the darkness of human 
temptation, the transport of human 
joy, and feels that each of these ex- 
periences has been full of holy teach- 
ing, this man can speak to us as no 
other man speaks. 

Three-fourths of the people who 
profess religion do but slumber in a 
lethargy that is moral death. Their 
virtue consists in impassiveness; their 
joy is like the feeble smile of a sufferer 
just released from pain; there is no 
healthy circulation of rich blood, that 
quickens the pulses to generous life 
and work. 

With such the whole economy of 
living is misunderstood. We have 
been told that " it is not because 
men's desires are strong that they act 
ill : it is because their consciences 
are weak. There is no natural con- 
nection between strong impulses and 
a weak conscience : the natural con- 
nection is the other way." If we 
could Qply understand this^ w^ should 
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spend less time in attempting to sup- 
press what we call evil than in the 
culture of what we know to be good, 
trusting that the good will become so 
strong, that the evil will be as feeble 
as grass growing under luxurious trees. 

" To say that one person's desires 
and feelings are stronger and more 
various than those of another is 
merely to say that he has more of the 
raw material of human nature, and is 
therefore capable, perhaps of more 
evil, but certainly of more good. 
Strong impulses are but another name 
for energy. Energy may be turned 
to bad uses ; but more good may al- 
ways be made of an energetic nature 
than of an indolent and passive one." 
" The same strong susceptibilities 
which make the personal impulses 
vivid and powerful are also the source 
from which are generated the most 
passionate love of virtue and the 
sternest self-control." 

So when your boy flies into a pas- 
sion over an imagined wrong, or is at 
once on the defensive when he thinks 
his rights are interfered with, do not 
bewail his depraved nature, but be 
sure that with proper training he has 
the stuff in him to make a noble man. 

The doctrine of forgiveness of 
enemies is well and good, so far as 
abstaining from violence or bitterness 
of feeling is concerned, but he is a 
poor specimen of humanity whose 
blood does not quicken at insult, and 
whose first impulse at sight of wrong 
is not the noble ambition to right it. 

There are people who assume an 
indifference to the annoyances of life, 
who put on what they themselves 
imagine to be the spirit of the martyr, 
the odious Pecksniffs who would 
make the world believe that its storms 
make no more impression on them 
than on the unmoved strength of the 
rock, and yet resemble the rock only 
in its insensibility alike to good or 
evil. Who does not feel such to be 
inferior to the man of strong attrac- 
tions and repulsions, whose heart may 
occasionally ** swamp his brain." 



The adornment of a raeck and 
quiet spirit is not to be dcjpiscd, ex- 
cept when it is obtained at the sacri- 
fice of healthful activity. Dickens' 
poor little Mrs. Quilp, with her 
pretty face and timid ways and patient 
endurance, cannot find many admirers, 
though she may have sympathizers in 
scores. No one will expect anything 
of her except that she will be pretty 
and good ; and so it is with the 
" proper " children which some 
people admire. 

Captain Maryatt, the delight of 
boy novel readers, ran away and went 
to sea at twelve years of age ; and his 
book education was accordingly, and 
probably to his benefit, neglected. 
" The first school I ever went to," 
he says, " was one kept by an old 
dame. There was a number of other 
boys there, but Charles Babbage and 
I were always the scamps of the 
school. The old woman used to 
place us side by side on stools in the 
middle of the schoolroom, and point 
to us as a warning to others, and say, 
* Look at those two boys ! They are 
bad boys, and they will never get on 
in the world. Those two boys will 
come to a bad end.' It is rather 
funny, but Babbage and I are the only 
two in all the school who have ever 
been heard of since." 

We have never found that Captain 
Maryatt has done anything wonder- 
ful, and yet there is a bustling activity 
about what he writes that has a 
greater influence — which, on the 
whole, is good — on the young folk 
than any amount of pious exhortation. 
His is not the only instance where 
the "worst boy in the school" has 
made his mark in the world. 

Knowledge of evil is not necessarily 
a curse, but rather a benefit, if the 
knowledge be not put into practice. 
Virtue is better than innocence, tem- 
perance better than abstinence, and 
the full and well controlled develop- 
ment of our functions better than re- 
pression of any. 

B. 
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Religious Vitality. 

AN editorial in late number of the Ambassador, the Universalist organ in 
New York, contains the following : 

" There is truth enough in Quakerism to have given it vitality for cen- 
turies, had it been an intellectual as well as a moral force. But the dull wit- 
ticism of George Fox, that * God can get along without human learning,' — 
(effectually disposed of by Bishop South : * And God can get along without 
human ignorance,) the doctrine of that witticism has cursed Quakerism. 
Preferring a Divine call without human qualifications to a Divine call with 
such, the sect of Quakers is passing away. And yet the central doctrines of 
Quakerism, that God reveals truth by His Spirit acting on the human spirit, 
is the distinctive New Testament truth ; and, if the intellectual qualification 
went with it, its vitality would have made Quakerism a powerful branch of 
the Church." 

Many have sought reasons to account for the decline of Quakerism ; we do 
not know that any one reason is sufficient, for it seems rather a combination 
of causes than a single one to which is attributable the feebleness of our So- 
ciety. Quakerism is not the only form of religion which has had its rise 
among ignorant men and those who even despised learning. Indeed the early 
growth of all religious sects has been chiefly confined to the poor, and there- 
fore, almost of necessity, to the uneducated. Yet the early years of a sect 
are not the weakest but the strongest, if we read their history aright. The 
lively impression which a new truth creates, the zeal that is kindled by awak- 
ened opposition, the consciousness of power with which contest with sup- 
posed wrong invests the champion of supposed right ; these are, it seems to 
us, the necessaries of success for a new religion. Most new sects have these 
auxiliaries, chiefly because they usually owe their life to the exaggerated pro- 
minence of some one idea or view of truth, which seems to its votaries the 
embodiment of all truth, and this concentration of thought and endeavor upon 
one object is more productive of immediate results, than the difilision of effort 
over a wide field. 

We cannot see that the birth, development, or decline of Quakerism are 
anomalous. There was in its newly emphasized doctrine an immense im- 
pulse, and that wave carried it far on its way, but the wave receded, and no 
fresh impulse came to supply its place ; and so it has stranded on one of the 
many shallow places that wreck the unwary. There it waits until another 
tide-wave shall float it once more. 



jiS Religious Vitality. 

It seems to us that Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Liberty, defines more truly 
the cause of the decline of all religious vitality. " They (religious creeds) 
are full of meaning and vitality to those who originate them, and to the 
direct disciples of the originators. Their meaning continues to be felt in 
undiminished strength, and is perhaps brought out into even fuller conscious- 
ness, so long as the struggle lasts to give the doctrine or creeds an ascendancy 
over other creeds." ..." But when it has come to be an hereditary creed, 
and to be received passively, not actively — when the mind is no longer com- 
pelled, in the same degree as the first, to exercise its vital powers on the 
questions which its belief presents to it, there is a progressive tendency to 
forget all of the belief except the formularies, or to give it a dull and torpid 
assent, as if accepting it on trust dispensed with the necessity of realizing it 
in consciousness or testing it by personal experience ; until it almost ceases 
to connect itself at all with the inner life of the human being. Then are 
seen the cases, so frequent in this age of the world as almost to seem the 
majority, in which the creed remains as it were outside the mind, encrusting 
and petrifying it against all other influences addressed to the higher parts of 
our nature ; manifesting its power by not suffering any fresh and living con- 
viction to get in, but itself doing nothing for the mind or heart, except stand- 
ing sentinel over them to keep them vacant." 

We have quoted thus at length because we feel that this is so essentially 
true of all sects, although we are willing to admit that it may apply with a 
special force to Quakerism because, not content with the natural tendency of 
a creed to become hereditary, it seeks to legislate for a still stronger inherited 
belief by its system of birth-right membership; thus, in many cases in pre- 
vious generations at least, effectually checking inquiry at the very outset, by 
presenting for unreasoning acceptance, doctrines of the most approved pattern. 
So has the cant about ** the good old ways of our fathers" become almost as 
authoritative as the citation, in the Romish church, of the deeds of the saints, 
and the opinions of the early christian fathers. 

We think, however, that this is much the same in the orthodox churches 
at the present day ; that the quickening life of ihe spirit, is crushed by the 
death-grip of the letter; that the 'jnthinking recognition of doctrines, is really 
spiritual death, and that, as Mill says, " the revival of religion is always, in 
narrow and uncultivated minds, as much the revival of bigotry." Even among 
Radicals there is too much apathy; too little application of principles to 
daily life ; too dreamy a theory for every-day use, too much word-work and 
too little soul-work. A realizing sense of the necessity for personal exertion 
in behalf of truth and right ; that there is always a battle to be won that 
needs the greatest courage of the bravest soldiers ; these things are necessary 
to the preservation of real life and vigor in every religious organization. 
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A LETTER. 
To the Editor o/Tnt. Friend: 

'OUR highly esteemed monthly being an " Independent " one, we know you will not be 
so unprecedent as to put forth pros^ and not allow the cons equality of space. 

My allusions go for their source to a sentence in the editorial, " Excitements," in the last 
(September) number of The Friend. 

The curse of sects is the non-exercise of a more tolerant spirit to other sects. Would it 
not be well for us, who pretend to have raised ourselves somewhat above clashing part)'ism — 
who hold ourselves Friends, not only to one another of kindred beliefs, but also to the world^s 
multifarious faiths — would it not at least be more consistent with our pre declared statements, 
to be more charitable toward those who are groping for truth in different directions from those 
we ourselves are travelling, albeit we are right, they wrong ? 

Every belief in the world has its " absurdities" — in the eyes of another believer, and a dif- 
ferent. So we may label one another*s faiths as humbugs, absurdities, dogmas and monstro- 
sities ; — but, I ask, does it so make, change, or even affect them ? And, too, let us first see 
that we have no beam in our own eye. 

I will not only agree with the remark that, " It may be that the absurdities of Spiritualism 
are another outgrowth of this perverted sentiment," (excitement,) but I doubt not they really 
are j — remember, I say the absurdities of it only. 

Counterfeits axiomatically pre suppose a genuine. Whether, indeed, there may be a genu- 
ine — a something more, behind all these humbugs and absurdities, I cannot say. Entertain 
the stranger} there may be an angel in it after all. At the least, fighting evil, but increases 
evil. G. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We cake pleasure in calling attention to 
an article on the present condiiiou of the 
society of Friends, which we copy from the 
Friend's Intelligencer of 9th mo. 21. 



The papers published by the colored people, 
contain long lists of enquiries after missing 
relatives that are heart-rending. The 
amount of misery and sorrow that these 
little paragraphs represent is appalling. 
We do not know how often these inquiries 
are satisfactorily answered, but the remov- 
als of many families from south to north 
and north to south makes a channel for 
communication, which has been for many 
weary years entirely lacking. The Independ- 
ent of Sept. 12th contains an extract from a 
letter of Frederick Douglass to the editor 
of that paper, which tells us of at least one 
re-uuited family-tie of the thousands that 
have so long been sundered. 



** I have been," he writes to the editor of 
The Independent, " keeping a kind of hotel 
all summer 1 My poor brother Perry — after 
a bondage of fifty-six years, deeply marked 
by the hardships and sorrows of that hate- 
ful condition ; and after a separation from 
me during forty years, as complete as if he 
had lived on another planet — came to me 
two months ago, with his family of six, 
and took up his abode with me. To him 
— dear old fellow! — one who has carried 
me on iiis shoulders many a time (for he is 
older than I, though my head seems to 
contradict it) — one who defended me from 
the asii^aults of bigger boys when I needed 
defense — I have been mainly devoting my- 
self, and gladly so 

*' I have now completed for him a snug 
little cottage on my own grounds, where 
my dear old slavery-scarred and long-lost 
brother may spend in peace, with his family, 
the remainder of his days. Though no 
longer young, he is no sluggard. Slavery 
got the best of his life, but he is still strong 
and hopeful. I wish his old maater cjc^v^V<1 
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eee him now — cheerful helpful, and ' takins: 
care of himself If slavery were not dead, 
and I did not in some sort wish to forget 
its terrible hardships, blighting curses, and 
shocking horrors, I would trj to write a 
narrative of mj brother Perry's bondage. 



But let the old Bystem go I I would not call 
its guilty ghost from the depths iuio whi^^h 
its crimes have cast it. I turn gladly from 
the darkness of the past to the new and 
better dispensation now dawning." 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



The College, The Market and The Court. — 
By Caroline H. Dall. Boston. Lee & 
Shepard. 1867. 

This book is a masterly setting-forth of 
" woman's relation to Education, Labor and 
Law." Every woman who reads it must 
feel herself strengthened anew for her work, 
whatever that work may be. It is so com - 
prehensive as to leave little to be said iu 
addition to it. The author's study of women 
is so thorough, that she develops hidden 
traits for our admiration in the character of 
the world's heroines. Yet she does not 
make idols of these women, but gives only 
a fair and just estimate of them . 

"We think that there are many women, 
who when they read of the many kinds of 
work which women have done and are now 
doing, will feel so ashamed of their own 
idleness as to go heartily to work at what- 
ever their hands find to do. 

Every part of the book is so good that 
we hesitate where to select, for the whole 
is worthy of quotation, and we might open 
it any where and find something which would 
be food for earnest thought. The following 
seems to present the real Ciiuses of opposi- 
tion to the admission of women to the full 
privileges of labor, more powerfully than 
we have ever seen it done before. 

"The world's eyes are slowly opening 
to the need of a pure life in meu; and it 
helps to show men what they ought to be, 
when women kn(»ck on the doors of their 
workshops and insist on entering. * What !' 
says the soldier, • must my sister follow me 
to the field to take this blood-stained hand; 
to see me decked in the spoils of fallen men ; 
or hunting unprotected women lika a brute 
beast, till ihey fall senseless on the bodies 
of those they loved ? ' 

'Shut her out!' cries the minister of 

state, 'Shall my sister see these hands, 

dripping with blood-money, bribed by a 

slave power, or a party interest, signing 



papers that condemn children yet unborn to 
the miseries of hopeless war ? ' 

' Shut her out ! ' cries the advocate. * I 
am preparing to defend this man for luring 
helpless innocence to the brink of hell, for 
building up a fortune on dollars wrung from 
starving women, for putting a bullet through 
his brother because he did not live a purer 
life than his own.' 

'Turn her out!' cries the judge. * She 
will see that my scales are loaded. She 
heard that railroad company offer me a 
bribe. She caught a whisper just now from 
the husband of yonder outraged woman. 
She will hear the liquor-dealer's counsel, 
and see the golden lure that South Carolina 
offers when the fugitive stands at the bar. 
Turn her out ! ' 

' Turu her out ! ' says the physician. 
' Shall she hear me jeer at what she deems 
holy ? Would you have her grow shame- 
less also ? ' 

• Shut her out. ' says the trader, * while 
I mark my goods ! This spool of cotton is 
short fifty yards; mark it two hundred. 
This yard of Muslin was made at Man- 
chester: sew on the Paris tack. This shawl 
was woven in France : label it Cashmere. 
Color that cheese with annotto, weigh down 
that butter with salt, dilute that rose-water 
from the spring, grate up turnip to mix 
with that horseradish, but turn that woman 
out!' 

' Turn her out ! ' cries the priest, last of 
all. * Polemics and theology have no charms 
for her. She will ask me why I do not do 
justly and love mercy. Turn her out ! ' 

• Turn her out ! ' and in the shudder which 
creeps over him while he speaks, man sees 
not only how tender and strong is the love 
for the sister that hung on the same 
maternal bosom ; but he sees also what the 
gospel without and the gospel within de- 
mand of the son no less than the daughter 
of God." 



Old Curiosity Shop. We think our- 
selves fortunate in having read the story 
of little Nell for the first time, in the pleas- 
ant form of the Diamond Edition. *'Go 
ye and do likewise.'' 
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WORSE THAN AN INFIDEL. 



*' He that provideth not forjiib own, and spe- 
daily for those of his own house, is worse than 
an infidel.** — i Timothy, v. 8. 



AS if anything could be ! As if 
this word, infidel, did not im- 
ply a status in the moral universe a 
worse than which is not to be con- 
ceived — a hell of ignominy to which 
there is no underlying deep ! I know 
of men not over-scrupulous in their 
morality — men who still think that 
slavery was right — men who will 
feed a drunkard's appetite — men who, 
without a smile, can call it paying 
wages when they give a woman twenty 
cents a day, and even less, in times 
like these — and these men would not 
like to be called Infidels. It would 
seem that Infidelity ought to be some- 
thing very terrible, when such men 
can look down upon it. It ought to 
be the sum and essence of all villainy ; 
and yet the apostle, he than whom 
no other, save perhaps Jesus, ever did 
so much to bring in the reign of all 
the great humanities, thought that 
every man who did not provide for 
his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, was worse than an in- 
fidel ! 

And he was right. 

And yet I do not blame any one 
for not wishing to be called an infidel. 
I would not like to wear a great pla- 
card with this inscription, ** I am an 



infidel." It might only signify that I 
did not believe this or that dogma, 
article or creed, and I might make the 
term respectable by showing that in 
this sense Paul was an infidel, Luther 
and Channing infidels, the greatest of 
their time ; but still I should most 
strenuously object to being so pla- 
carded. Because this word, if taken 
in its ordinary sense — that is, as im- 
plying simple disbelief in something 
which another man believes — is purely 
negative ; and if all the world must know 
that I am no believer in certain forms 
and processes of thought, I must insist 
that it shall also know the nature of these 
forms and processes. It might think, 
if nothing more was said, that I did 
not believe in God, or Righteousness^ 
or Immortality, when I believe in 
them with all my heart and soul ; 
but not in Mr. Mansel's God, nor 
Bishop Hopkins' righteousness, nor 
Calvin's immortality — not, that is to 
say, in three Gods, or a pro-slavery 
righteousness, or an eternal hell. But 
I will not be satisfied with having 
anybody know what I do not be- 
lieve. It does not indicate my char- 
acter at all. If I were an artist I 
would not be content with having 
anybody know that I was not a Pre- 
Raphaelite ; or, if I were a scientific 
man, to have it said that I was not a 
Darwinian ; or, if I dealt in abstract 
thought, to have it go abroad that I 
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was no Spencerian. And so, as a 
mora] and religious man, I wil] not 
be content with having it reported 
that I am not this thing or that. This 
negative result is but the smallest part 
of my experience. It is much to 
those the sum of whose experience is 
that which I deny. But with me it is 
but weighing anchor. And what of 
the new countries and the wide sea ? 
What of the fresh breezes and the 
bellying sails? These arc my life 
— these are the wealth and joy o( my 
experience. Do not talk to me about 
the wharves, the head-lands, and the 
steeples which I have left behind. 

I should not wonder, then, at any 
one's not wishing to be called an in- 
fidel. Not but that great and wise 
and holy men have been so called, 
and rightly too, because they could 
not think of cherishing the current 
doctrines of their day. When we 
consider that from time to time the 
men who give the Church her note 
of holiness have been almost invari- 
ably in doubtful odor with the defen- 
ders of her orthodoxy, and as such 
have been called heretics and infidels 
— as such been crucified and torn 
asunder — we are almost tempted to 
assume the name with pride, and wear 
it as a badge of honor. The Apoca- 
lyptic heaven was not large enough 
for Paul. He that leaned upon the 
Master's breast declared that Paul was 
no apostle. Dr. Newman has to be 
illogical before he can believe that 
Origcn was saved. 'Tis a nice point 
of honor whether one shall go to 
heaven if Humboldt isn't there, nor 
Locke, nor Fichte, nor Descartes, nor 
Franklin, nor Spinoza. One would 
rather give up Rufus Choate's society, 
or John Calvin's, or St. Bernard's, or 
the great Pope Hildebrand's. If the 
serenest brows the sunlight ever kissed 
are to go thus forever stigmatized, 
shall we be base enough to withhold 
our foreheads from the brand ? But 
they will not be thus .forever stigma- 
tized; and the part of wisdom is (i), 
to show that though the leaders of its 



race have been its infidels, thev have 
been so much more and better that it 
is absurd to call them by a Dame which 
indicates so little the real stuff of 
which their lives were made, just as ab- 
surd as it would be to accuse the winter 
cold of treating cruelly the autumn 
leaves, when in truth it never touches 
them till they have done their work, 
and then converts them to some fur- 
ther use, and builds with them the 
leafy rafters of another and another 
spring ; and (2), to beware lest we 
are infidel, as these were not, to truth, 
and justice, and reform, or to the 
highest and the deepest aspirations 
which God had planted in our inmost 
souls. 

It was the infidelity of the under- 
standing that Paul was thinking of^^ — 
intellectual non - acceptance of an- 
other's creed. I need not prove that 
this is not a crime. The Church has 
visited it with rack and sword. The 
world still visits it with such abuses 
as it may. But the theory of perse- 
cution is glaringly absurd. You may 
pour molten lead into a man's mouth, 
but you cannot pour religion into his 
soul. You cannot send a man to 
heaven or to hell against his will. 
How then ? Is infidelity of this sort, 
though not a crime, still a misfor- 
tune ? 

A single illustration is enough to 
suit all purposes. Take it from the 
history of that sect which has used 
this epithet with, greater freedom and 
malignity than any other. About three 
hundred years ago a bonfire was kindled 
in Geneva, and one Michel Servetus 
was bound in the midst of it. John 
Calvin had promised him that if he 
came to Geneva he should never go 
out of it alive; and he always kept 
such promises. So now Servetus was 
to be burned, and the brute Farel, 
Calvin's dearest friend, was to stand 
by and see it done, and fling re- 
proaches at him. For he had called 
the triune God a monster — the three- 
headed dog, Cerberus— and he had 
said that Christ was God, but that so 
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were Moses and the prophets. In 
short, he was an infidel : he would 
not believe what Calvin told him to. 
But of these two men judge for your- 
selves which was the more fortunate. 
Or take another illustration still more 
to the point. Go back with me some 
eighteen centuries and consider Jesus, 
but for one moment, with reference 
to the orthodoxy of his time. Was 
he not at variance with it on almost 
every point ? That said a man should 
not gather sticks upon the Sabbath, 
and lo ! he goes into the corn-fields 
with his disciples. That would have 
burdened him with a thousand rules 
of conduct and methods of observance, 
and he spurned them all. That bade 
him look to Moses, but his own soul 
bade him look to God. At thirty 
years of age this Galilean carpenter, 
whose world till now had been the 
circuit of a dozen miles, finds himself 
immersed in the innumerable distrac- 
tions of the Holy City. Who would 
not prophesy that its dim glories, its 
ancestral rites, would prove too much 
for him — that six months' time would 
find him praying at the street corners, 
wearing a phylactery, learning of th;: 
rabbis, and sacrificing with the priests. 
And he stood out from them all. He 
visited their mummeries with mea- 
sureless scorn. He called them hypo- 
crites, blind guides, whited sepulchres. 
They could not endure him. The 
things they valued most, with him 
were food for laughter ; and when 
they could bear it no longer they 
tried him, after a fashion of their 
own, and then tortured the life out of 
him, outside the walls of the city. 
But who dares offer pity unto him who 
now for eighteen hundred years has 
been the leader and inspirer of a world 
of souls. It was what he disbelieved, 
and the ardor with which he disbe- 
lieved it, that made him what he was. 
He will stand forever as the match- 
less unbeliever ; and if he dared to 
disbelieve, how then can disbelief be 
necessarily either the cause or conse- 
quence of error, sin, or shame ? No, 



it is what we disbelieve that stamps 
our lives with folly, or makes them 
reservoirs of crime. To disbelieve 
the true, the excellent, the great 
voices of the Spirit in its greatest 
hours, the immortal principles of love 
and duty is sad enough, is terrible. 
But to disbelieve the false and the 
impossible, the monstrous theories of 
politics, the stupendous horrors of 
theology, the current vagaries con- 
cerning God and man, religion and 
morality, is grand, is noble, is divine. 

For if it could be shown that the 
infidelity of the understanding, that 
which concerns itself with whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or Paul 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and forty 
other just such things beside, was 
decimating our churches, was bring- 
ing Bible-reading and Church-going 
into disrepute, it would not follow 
that infidelity of this sort was so bad 
a thing. The frost which kills the 
harvest for a year may destroy the 
weevil for a century ; nor is it so 
certain that the life of the Church 
must not come through some such 
death as this, and that it is not better 
for it to lose its right hand or its right 
eye rather than that its whole body 
should be cast into hell. 

For example, if the results of criti- 
cism concerning Scripture, and the re- 
sults of science that conflict with it, 
are correct, they are a final good. 
Truth is excellent in itself, aside from 
any benefit that may accrue from its 
possession. If Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch, if Solomon did not 
write Ecciesiastes, if John did not 
write the Fourth Gospel, and if the 
Song of Songs is not a spiritual but a 
very carnal poem, we want to know it. 
It would be worth knowing, though 
here the matter stopped, without in- 
volving any conclusion on questions 
of infallibility and inspiration. It is 
very hard, no doubt, to give up one's 
cherished opinions ; but alas for us, 
if it is any easier to give up the truth, 
though it upset every one of them. 

Yet men look back with envious 
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rves CO the time when there wu no 

such Inndelit}-, when no one thought or 
doubting what so few can now hon- 
estly believe. And whv was there no 
such infidelity r Because science and 
criticism were as vet unborn. The 
grass never springs, and the flowers 
never grow, so long as winter tarries 
in the land ; but when he is gone, 
then May will come, and June, and 
sods will swell and buds will burst, 
and cver\'where shall be the scent of 
roses. 

The criticism of the carlv centuries 
was a very simple thing. Why were 
there four canonical gospels, and bo 
more ? " Because," said Irenaeus, " the 
wind blows from four quarters." Be- 
lieving was no difficult matter then. 
Said Tertullian, in the second century, 
** I believe because it is impossible." 
Said Anselm, in the eleventh century, 
" 1 believe that I may know." Here 
was not any great advancement. We 
should antecedently expect some 
change in critical conclusions when 
these things passed away. 

But when criticism came as a 
science she brought her sisters also in 
her train. Geology had many things 
to say about the way in which the 
world was made ; astronomy rehearsed 
her tale about the singing of the 
morning stars. Biology expressed 
a doubt or two as to the age of some 
before the flood ; arithmetic, taking 
counsel with Colenso, weeps over the 
difficulties of the red sea and the wilder- 
ness, and refuses to be comforted. 

But as the least of all the errors of 
historical Christianity are those which 
find their justification in Old Testa- 
ment or New, the greatest, such as are 
the product of subsequent forms of 
doctrine or of life, so the results of 
science militate far more severely 
against the theories which have been 
iramed about the Bible and about 
Christianity than against anything 
discoverable in the words of Jesus and 
his apostles or the great souls who 
trod the earth before them. For 
other foundation hath no true man 



laid than was by Jesas laid, in love to 
God and love to man. Bat the super- 
structure of wood, hay, and stubble 
builded thereupon must be torn down 
in order that the edifice of true reli- 
gion may arise. 

And hence the deep religious mean- 
ing of the fact, that, underlying and 
overtopping the results of science, 
however glorious and in whatever 
field, we find the predicate of univer- 
sal law. The separate results of various 
sciences nibble at the branches of 
conservatism, peck holes in every leaf 
through which the sunlight peeps, 
and never mind the scarecrows set up 
in the midst of it. But the fact of 
law is of a different order. It uproots 
this growth of centuries as if it were 
a slip just planted. Of all the at- 
tempts which have been made of late 
to reconcile this fact with ancient 
theories of miracle and chance, I can 
think of none which has not virtually 
surrendered everything that Liberal- 
ism claims. The Duke of Argyle's 
Reign of Law is a most notable ex- 
ample of the method on which these 
attempts proceed. It is much more 
remarkable for its concessions than 
for anything else. God speed the day 
when even such attempts are numbered 
with the dead. " Either the New 
Testament as it is, or blank paper," 
says the Conservative. Better say, 
*• Either the newest testament of all 
— either an inspiration new every 
morn, fresh every eve, or some great 
authority, to take this task of living 
and believing out of our own hands. 
" Reason or Rome," says Dr. Hedge ; 
" there is no middle ground." If 
here is Law and there not — if here 
God rules, here order guides, and 
here the devil has his way — there is 
no theory of God or man, of right or 
wrong, of hell and heaven, too ab- 
surd to be believed ; but if the eter- 
nal will co-ordinates itself with an 
eternal law then an eternal genesis 
goes on, then there is no beginning 
and no end, then Christianity is the 
religion of religions and Christ the 
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man of men, then Reason is our only 
guide and the Race its own redeemer. 
The causes of that intellectual 
doubtof certain propositions once im- 
plicitly believed are then sufficiently 
clear, and, however distasteful it may be 
to some concerned, it cannot be ignored 
without ignoring first the results of 
science which are behind it. And 
these you can no more ignore than 
you can the granite basis of the conti- 
nent. It is this sort of infidelity 
which, in the manuals of orthodoxy, 
is traced to sleeping in church and 
neglect of commentaries. A little 
more church-going, a little more 
psalfn-singing, a few more prayer 
meetings, would set the matter right. 
But here the effect is taken for the 
cause, and the proposed remedy would 
be apt to aggravate the disease. This 
kind goeth not out even with prayer 
and fasting, for God wills that it shall 
stay. It cannot be cured, for it needs 
not to be cured. It is itself remedial, 
because it touches upon truth ; and 
wherever we touch the hand of truth 
we touch the hand of God, though it 
be amid the ruins of the churches. 

But a very different thing from this 
infidelity of the understanding, which, 
so that it question reverently, cannot 
question too severely — a very different 
thing from this is that infidelity of 
soul and spirit which does not consist 
in refusing to believe the statements 
which other men have made concern- 
ing the Eternal verities, but in sad 
distrust of those very facultier. by 
which alone those verities can be ever 
apprehended. This last is no new 
thing. There have been many Man- 
sels, the statement of whose specula- 
tive belief did but reflect the practical 
consciousness of their country and 
their time. But if Revelation means 
anything it means that greater have 
arisen, daring to take the implanted 
longings of the spirit as pledges of 
their certain satisfaction, as literal 
transcripts of the truth of God. 

If Paul had been quite certain that 



this letter which he sent to Timothy, 
and from which my text was taken, 
would have fallen into the possession 
of men who had no faith whatever in 
the deepest movements of their indi- 
vidual life, who feared to trust their 
humblest hope upon those currents of 
their natures which set out so strongly 
towards the Infinite, I think he would 
have worded his thought a little dif- 
ferently. Not that he would have 
considered this sort of infidelity a 
crime, but he would have thought it 
so dreadful a misfortune that he would 
not have ventured one among a thou- 
sand chances of men's thinking he 
supposed there could be anything more 
sad. Yet while the infidelity of the 
understanding is confronted every- 
where by all the squadrons of the 
Church, and while the Church is fully 
resolved that in one way or another, if 
not by truth then by falsehood, if not 
by fair means then by foul, the Temp- 
les and the Jowetts, the Newmans, 
the Renans and the Colensos must be 
crushed, the infidelity of the spirit goes 
unchallenged on its way, aye is greeted 
with fraternal kisses and gathered in 
maternal arms. 

But the present time may well be 
characterized by disbelief in a tran- 
scendent world of spiritual forces 
as never any time has been before. 
The telescope and microscope have 
made good the prophecy of John. 
There // a new Heaven and a new 
Earth. Upon gate after gate advanc- 
ing science reads, " Be bold, be bold." 
They fly open and admit her to the 
secrets of the world. " And ever more 
be bold." Still onward, now with 
eyes so fixed as not to see the words 
of warning that confront her, " Be 
not too bold." She disobeys the law 
of her own life and for this it is that 
we are making compensation. For 
she has come to fancy that since she 
has explained so much there is no 
need of any explanation which she 
cannot give. Thus are the voices of 
the spirit drowned by the babble of 
the understanding. Thus Intellect 
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invades the province of the Reason, 
and bids it hold its peace. 

If this account seems false to you 
or strange, a few hours' reading in some 
such book as WhewelTs History of the 
Inductive Sciences would make you 
cease to wonder. Or run your eye 
over Mr. Buckle's chapter on the 
*' Proximate Causes of the French 
Revolution," where he recounts the 
discoveries of chemist and astronomer, 
botanist, zoologist and geologist for a 
period of fifty years. Or buy a manual 
of discovery for twenty-five centsat the 
street corner and read it thoughtfully, 
and see if you are not ready to pardon a 
great deal of elation in the man of 
science over what he has attained. 
No wonder Bacon fancied that the 
time would come when men could 
read the mystery of death,. and Bichat 
imagined he had found the key that 
would unlock life's greatest mystery ; 
no wonder that the discoverer, and 
still more the wonder-stricken crowd 
who, standing by, see him extort the 
secret of spar and pebble, sun, and 
moon, and star, until he wins the at- 
tribute of the Hebrew's God, and calls 
them all by name, — no wonder that 
all these should come to think that what 
science can not know is not worth 
knowing, that if there are matters of 
which she may n'^t speak, then they 
may not be spoken of, and if she 
talks of laws, and heat, and electricity 
instead of genius, love, and God, why 
then there is no genius, love, or God 
in all the world ! 

But can this last ? Is not the soul 
of man as much a reality as his 
senses, and do not the questionings 
of the spirit concerning the invisible 
demand an answer as much as the 
questionings of intellect concerning 
the visible world? And if science can- 
not answer them will not the spirit 
come at length to feel that they them- 
selves are proofs of the eternal verities 
to which they point ? Will not some 
stronger soul arise to echo Mrs. Brow- 
ings words and say : 



« IM rather 
Be a pagan, kissing for a step of Pan 
The wild goat's hoof-print on the loamy down, 
Than be your modern thinker who turns back 
Successive strata, granite, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, " Here's Law, where's 
God ?" 

For any religion is better than no 
religion. *♦ Alas for the man," says 
Victor Hugo, " who believes nothing !" 
And alas for him to whom he gor- 
geous panoply of earth and heaven 
is but a hollow armor with no God 
beneath, — for him who never hears 
the music of harmonious spindles, and 
the voice of the time-spirit singing at 
her toil ; 

** Thus at the roaring loom of time I ply 
And weave for God tho garment thou dost 
sec him by." 

But for him and such as he time 
cannot fail to heal the faithful wounds 
of that knowledge which to religion 
can be never other than a friend. And 
if experiment reveals no God, no hint 
of the eternal difference between right 
and wrong, no prophecy of the sure 
triumph of God's truth and love, no 
pledge or proof of the immortal life. 
Science will come in time to say that 
if these things are not, then is her 
music but the echo of a voice that is 
not, and all her fruits must turn to 
ashes in her grasp because there is no 
shrine on which to offer them. 

Of this phase of skepticism we shall 
then be cured in time whether we 
will or no. Tt cannot long survive 
the poor conceit by which it is en- 
gendered, a conceit which the great 
men of science are not guilty of. And 
for the rest will it not soon be buried 
in the grave of larger knowledge ? 
But what of that other phase which 
is the reaction from ecclesiasticism 
and authority outside the Church, and 
within it a belief in salvation by magic 
rather than by character and inspira- 
tion. This also can be cured. But 
for him who believes too much the 
cure is not to read the books, however 
eloquent, of less orthodox divines; nor 
for him who believes too little, does 
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it consist in a nice balancing of oppos- 
ing arguments. No careful weighing 
of Martineau against Mansel in the 
scales of intellectual judgment, be they 
ever so nicely poised, will help you 
to the satisfaction of your mortal need. 
The only road to that is along the 
pathway of performance. Just as the 
south w'nd comes to loose the winter's 
icy bands, which yielded not for all 
the weeping of the early spring, nor 
to the jeweled fingers of the sun, 
comes labor to unbind the soul which 
no sad-eyed metaphysics, and no spell 
of the logician could arouse ! 

Those of you who have read Hy- 
patia (and much I hope that all of 
you have done so, for one could hardly 
find a heart to read it now that Charles 
Kingsley has struck hands with Gover- 
nor Eyre, and has himself become 
skeptical of the freedom and the justice 
which once he could so well defend) — 
those of you who have read this book 
will not forget the lesson which the 
Jewish Rabbi learned on the deserted 
battle field, how that the hands with 
which he stooped to raise a fallen 
brother parted the vail between him 
and his God. And nothing could be 
truer to the life. If then our time is 
smitten to the heart with doubt of 
that, belief in which is life itself and 
joy, thank heaven the bane is not 
without an antidote ! We have our 
bactle fields more tragic far than that 
Kingsley's hero trod on the Italian 
plain, — battle-fields upon the street and 
in the forum and market place, where all 
that is most holy wages deadly war with 



all that is most base. We have four 
millions of God's little ones among us, 
who, washed white in our eyes in the 
blood of their own sacrifices, must be 
allowed to climb the steps they 
have not climbed already, — the steps 
that lead up to equality and culture, 
and the full enjoyment of their life. We 
have this problem of a woman's duty 
to her country and herself, demanding 
a solution as in God's most holy sight. 
And besides all these and many other 
public claims upon our earnestness, 
we have our private cares, our private 
losses and bereavements, our private 
duties to the men and women who, 
in God's good providence, are standing 
nearest to our hearts. If we have 
strength enough to wrestle with these 
duties, public and private, as we should 
wrestle with them, we shall wring from 
them the secret of enduring faith and 
power. We have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with, and how are we straightened 
until it be accomplished! It is the 
baptism of labor, it is the baptism of 
love. But if we reverently bend to 
the mysterious flood we shall come 
forth again cleansed of all doubts, save 
those we would retain. 

We shall still be infidel to the tyrant 
and the oppressor, to all that is wrong 
in politics, false in theology, or fanciful 
in religion ; but faithful evermore to 
the great cries and longings of the 
spirit, the highest that we know of 
beauty or of good, the cause of pro- 
gress and the instincts of the race, the 
truth of God, the rights of every man. 

J. W. C. 
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I HAVE in my hand an old copy 
of Barclay's Apology, which al- 
though it has parted company with its 
title-page, I judge from the list of 
Quaker publications at the end of the 



book, to have been printed at the 
Bible, George Yard, Lombard Street, 
London, somewhere about 1750. I 
am always interested in old books. 
Even the veriest commonplaces, ac- 
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quire a relish with the dust and mould 
of years. Mrs. Dall, in her late book 
— refers to this publishing house in 
George Yard, Lombard Street. 
" Here at the sign of the Bible, Luke 
Hinde carried on his work in 1752. 
When he died his widow kept the 
establishment open, and taught her 
girls to stand at the forms ; so twenty- 
two years after (in 1774) ^^^ place 
goes on in her name. No change ; 
only some dissenting wind has blown 
down the Old Bible and a gilded num- 
ber tfvo shines in its stead. It is the 
history of half the business-women in 
England and a very creditable history 
for Marv Hinde." 

I was pleased to find this little his- 
tory of the publishers of my old copy 
of Barclay, and have puzzled my 
brains to decide whether it belonged 
to the reign of Mary Hinde herself 
or her worthy husband. As the sign 
of the Bible disappeared during her 
ownership, my book may possibly 
date farther back. I should like to 
please myself by thinking her girls, a 
hundred years ago, had set the type 
I read to-day. If they did, perhaps 
they pondered quietly the quaint old 
words of Barclay about women, old 
words even then, for he must have 
lived almost a century before them. 

The quiet, apologetic way in which 
he speaks of women in the ministry 
I read on the open page before me. 

" Seeing Male and Female are one in 
Christ Jesus y and that he gives his 
Spirit no less to one than to the other ; 
when God moveth by his Spirit in a 
womany we judge it no ways unlawful 
for her to preach in the Assemblies 
of God's People. Neither think we 
that of Paul, i Cor. xiv. 34., to re- 
prove the Inconsiderate and Talkative 
Women among the Corinthians^ who 
troubled the Church of Christ with 



their unprofitable ^estions : Or that 
I Tim. ii. 11, 12., That women ought 
to learn in silence not usurping authority 
over the man, any ways repugnant to 
this Doctrine ; because it's clear that 
Women have Prophesied and Preached 
in the Church, Else had that saying 
of Joel been badly applied by Peter, 
Acts ii. 17. And seeing Paul him- 
self in the same Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, giveth Rules how Women 
should behave themselves in their 
publick preaching and praying, Jt 
would be a manifest Contradiction, if 
that place were otherwise taken in a 
larger sense : and the same t*aul 
speaks of a Woman that laboured with 
him in the Work of the Gospel; and it 
is written that Philip had four Daugh- 
ters that Prophesied. And lastly. It 
hath been observed that God hath 
Effectually in this day Converted many 
Souls by the Ministry of Women ; and 
by them also frequently comforted 
the Souls of his Children. Which 
manifest Experience puts the thing 
beyond all Controversie." 

Thus laboriously, with ponderous 
sentences, and many capitals and fre- 
quent italics, did the sturdy Quaker 
endeavor to explain away objections 
to the ministry of women, which, at 
least to the members of our Society, 
is to-day so thoroughly unobjection- 
able that we almost wonder that there 
was ever need to say so much about 
it. Yet, outside of our Society, he 
might pile his texts and his authorities 
mountain high against the exclusive- 
ness that still keeps woman from the 
pulpit, without the least perceptible 
impression. But his weapons are old 
and rusty to use in this age of the 
world, and a book like Mrar. Dall's 
will do more execution than an arsen- 
al of such weapons. 

B. 
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PERHAPS there is no other one 
man who has done as much 
towards shaping and giving color to 
the theology of what is called the 
Christian world, as the at first perse- 
cuting and afterward lay- preaching, 
epistle-writing, tent-making Saul of 
Tarsus. More than half the books 
of the New Testament bear his name 
as being their author; and he is more 
spoken of, and has more to say in 
some of the others, than had Jesus or 
any other Christian. 

Jesus, in accordance with Scripture 
testimony, is generally regarded as be- 
ing " the author and finisher of our 
faith " — but we are even indebted to 
Saul for this declaration of him, and 
almost all that is intermediate between 
the beginning and the end of the 
so called Christian's faith has been 
supplied by Saul. 

There was so little of theology 
about Jesus, and his precepts were so 
simple, and so exclusively referred to 
a higher and better morality than the 
theologians of his day were advocating, 
that but for Saul and his Epistles it is 
altogether possible that Jesus would 
have reached us only as a moral re- 
former, and not as the promulgator 
of the religious ideas of Saul and the 
apostles which we now (perhaps un- 
warrantably) are accepting as having 
been those of Jesus. I believe we 
may safely assume that there is no 
other man of as high authority in the 
Christian church as Saul. Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of one who is still 
called the Virgin Mary (though she 
became the mother of several unbe- 
lieving children), is generally regarded- 
as having possessed a higher nature 
than our own, and would therefore 
be excluded by most from their esti- 
mate of merely human authority. 
And yet if he were admitted as being 
human, Saul would still stand pre- 
eminently above him and all others as a 



theologian. Unlike Jesus, he furnish- 
es us in the matter of religion, with 
as much as we can believe, and much 
more than we can comprehend. 
Perhaps before he had ceased to write, 
his at one time associate, Peter, refer- 
red to some of his epistles as speaking 
of some things hard to be understood, 
and as being mischievous in their 
effects. 

Under such circumstances we think 
we might perhaps be profited by re- 
viewing the position of Saul, and 
becoming better acquainted with him ; 
knowing him for ourselves and as 
those knew him who were associated 
with him ; instead of accepting him 
as a saint, because, at a later period, 
the Pope canonized him under the 
name of Paul, or as being an eminent 
apostle because he himself claimed to 
be "not a whit behind the very chief- 
est apostles." 

We are not sure but that through 
such an acquaintance with Saul, his 
morality would form so strong a con- 
trast with that of Jesus, as sometimes 
to lead us to distrust his theology. 
We call him Saul because his name 
was Saul, and he himself seems to 
have recognized it as being such, until 
he made a convert who was conspic- 
uous, in the person of Sergius Paulus, 
when instead of his convert assuming 
his name (as was not unfrequently done) 
he appears to have assumed that of his 
convert, and afterwards called himself 
Paul, As being Saul he was born a 
Jew at Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. 
He afterwards went to Jerusalem, 
where he ripened into a persecuting 
Pharisee. It has generally been as- 
sumed of him that he was learned, 
perhaps because Festus said to him 
" Paul thou art beside thyself, much 
learning doth make thee mad." Fes- 
tus appears to have believed that he 
was mad, and to have tried to account 
for his being so. Paul denied the 
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madness, and we can scarcely accept 
as being truthful evidence of itself, a 
suggestion of a something which is 
presented merely as the probable 
cause of an asserted effect, when even 
the asserted effect is denied by our- 
selves as having an existence. 

But perhaps Saul's being brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, a Jewish 
doctor, is the cause of this impression 
concerning him ? If we knew his 
position at Gamaliers feet, *ve should 
have something more definite upon 
which to base a judgment. Gam- 
aliel's shoe-black may have been 
" trained according to the perfect 
manner of the Law," and have be- 
come very zealous, and yet his edu- 
cation may have been a very scanty 
one. Whatever Paul's was, it seems 
that from some cause he always em- 
ployed an amanuensis to write for 
him his numerous Epistles. And yet, 
he proved that he could himself write, 
as in the body of his Epistle to the 
Galatians, chap. iv. verse 1 1 ., (though 
disconnected in its meaning with its 
surroundings,) he inserts a brief sen- 
tence, perhaps doing it with the van- 
ity of a school-boy forming his first 
letters, which are generally large ones, 
or during the temporary absence of 
his scribe, playfully calling attention 
to his own chirography and says, 
(literally translated), *^ See in what 
Large letters / have written to you 
with mine own hand,^^ and this was 
probably the only sentence in the 
Epistle which was thus written by 
him. 

With some of the learned, this is 
received as giving evidence of a defi- 
cient education rather than of a liberal 
one. 

But whether learned or not — and 
his business of tent making, and the 
necessity, of which he informs us, of 
working with his own hands would 
seem almost to determine this ques- 
tion, — ^he was undoubtedly possessed 
of the highest talents, the most ex- 
haustless energy, and a zeal which 
never tired ; and he accomplished 



wonders if we are right in ascribing 
the theology of what is called Christ- 
ianity to him — a theology, however, 
which is not accepted by us, nor do 
we believe that it was ever dreamed 
of by Jesus. 

Saul commenced his public life by 
prompting the high priest to commis- 
sion him to go abroad and bind and 
bring up Christians to Jerusalem, 
persecuting them unto death ; and while 
journeying in this business, "a light 
from heaven above the brightness of 
the sun shone around him ;" in other 
words, a flash of lightning brought him 
and his companions to the earth. 
Saul seems to have been the most 
seriously affected on this occasion, 
and as has often happened since to 
others under similar circumstances, 
the shock deprived him for a time of 
his usual appetite, and though his eyes 
remained open he was temporarily 
blinded by the flash, and was from 
such cause prevented from pursuing 
his journey. This coerced delay — 
with his narrow escape from the in- 
stantaneous death which seemed so 
imminent, brought with it a season 
of awakened reflection, and under 
such exciting circumstances he became 
converted by the promptings of truth 
within him, the voice of which he 
speaks not being heard by others, and 
therefore being within himself ; and 
through attention to this, his spiritual 
eye was enabled to perceive that he 
had mistaken his mission ; that in 
persecuting those who were acting 
on their own best convictions, he was 
assailing the truth and condemning 
himself. His superstition, together 
with that of his companions, may 
very possibly with them have trans-, 
formed this entirely natural occurrence 
and its attendants, into a stupendous 
miracle, and special exhibition of 
God's power in converting the heart, 
as if he had done more for Saul than 
was then or is now being done for 
his fellows. 

Saul's narrative of what transpired 
needs no such interpretation of it. 
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and no man was ever yet converted 
by a miracle, though many have 
changed their religious belief through 
witnessing what they accepted as 
being such. 

On recognizing the truth as it was 
thus revealed within him, Saul's energy 
and zeal at once prompted him pub- 
licly to proclaim it, and he declares 
that he did this not in the order of 
the Church as it had been established, 
but on his own volition, and with no 
other approval or authority than that 
of his own conscience. He tells us 
that immediately on his conversion, 
he conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither went up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before him, but 
went into Arabia, and then returned 
again into Damascus, and three years 
afterwards went to Jerusalem, staying 
fifteen days, and there saw but two of 
the apostles. Afterwards he says he 
came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia, and was unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ, until fourteen years 
after, when he went up again to Jer- 
usalem ; and he then communicated 
the Gospel which he had preached un- 
to the Gentiles, " but privately to 
them which were of reputation^ lest," 
as he says, " by any means I should 
run or had run in vain." He certain- 
ly did not at this time regard himself 
as having any authority in the way of 
imposing doctrine upon the Christian 
Church, for he appeared doubtful 
himself of what he had been preach- 
ing to the Gentiles, and when this 
was privately submitted, it seems to 
have been not well received, for he 
tells us that they who seemed to be 
somewhat in conference added nothing 
to him but contrariwise when they saw 
that the Gospel of the uncircumcision 
was committed to him as the Gospel 
of the circumcision was unto Peter. 
James, Cephas and John, appear to 
have been more liberal than the rest, 
Saul saying of them that they seemed 
to be pillars, and perceived the grace 



which was given unto him, adding, 
*' they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship : that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they 
unto the circumcision." 

They appear to have laid no 
restriction upon them, " only they 
would that we should remember the 
poor, the same which I also was for- 
ward to do." Remembeyng the 
sufferings to which Saul had subjected 
their brethren when he was their en- 
emy, if they disapproved of him they 
might well have desired to rid them- 
selves of him in peace, and believing 
as the Jews did, that salvation was 
only unto themselves, preaching to 
the heathen would do them neither 
good nor harm, and Saul even if un- 
sound, might therefore safely be com- 
missioned as an apostle to them ; and 
this left-handed recognition by three 
of the apostles, constituted the apostle- 
ship of Saul, and this was the extent 
of his apostleship. He was sent by 
those who thus acknowledged him 
unto the Gentiles only — to those 
whom they believed to be outside of 
the pale of God's salvation ! And it 
mattered not what doctrines he might 
preach, " only they would that he 
should remember the poor ;" and yet 
very shortly after this half-way ordin- 
ation, he quarrelled, not only with 
his travelling companion, but with 
one of these three, who had thus strick- 
en hands with him, leaving himself 
on good terms with but two of the 
acknowledged apostles. And yet he 
seems greatly to have prided himself 
upon this questionable apostleship 
— Paul an Apostle, was a common 
expression with him, and he was pe- 
culiar in this, for none of the other 
apostles were thus harping upon their 
position. He says of himself " Paul, 
called to be an apostle," •' inasmuch 
as I am an apostle," " am I not an 
apostle ?" and ** I suppose I am not 
a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles," and yet this designation of 
him as being an apostle seems to 
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have been conferred upon him by 
none other than himself, and is found 
nowhere else than in his own epistles ! 

What we mean by thus reviewing 
Saul, is to prove that he was not re- 
garded as being an authoritative 
expounder of doctrine by the apostles 
of his own day, and if he was not so 
regarded by them, he certainly should 
not be t^ ourselves. We should care- 
fully examine and weigh whatever is 
offered to us by him, and we should 
do this the more rigidly because of 
the admitted looseness of his moral 
method of presenting what he claimed 
to be truth. 

He seems to commend himself for 
being all things to all men. Unto 
the Jews he became a Jew, to them 
that are without law " as being him- 
self without law." 

Years after he professed to be a 
Christian, he proclaimed himself to be 
a Pharisee ; and an example which so 
greatly varies, should be carefully 
scrutinized before it is attempted to 
be followed. 

We are not unmindful of his suffer- 
ings, and could say much in favor of 
this poor persecuted Saul if it were 
needful, but most are already thinking 
too highly of him, and with such he 
does not require our commendation. 
We have said nothing of him here 
which he does not tell us himself, 
and we accept and point unto his 
statements as being generally truthful. 
And we have done it in the manner 
in which we have, because we believe 
that every man may be as near to the 
fountain of truth as any apostle ever 



was, and we would that each should 
seek unto this himself, and without 
trusting so much to the less reliable 
declarations of a brother concerning it, 
though that brother should be called 
a saint, or an eminent apostle. It is 
the question of bis authority y and of our 
obligation to accept of his enuncia- 
tions of opinions and doctrines as 
being binding upon us because of their 
utterance by him — a divinely inspired 
instrument — that we are now discus- 
sing, and we believe we have proved 
that there is no such obligation resting 
upon us. When Saul in one chapter 
refers to woman as being inferior to 
man in matters of religion (i Cor. 
chap, xi.), and in another tells us there 
is neither male nor female in Christ 
(Gal. iv.) ; when he professes at the 
same time to be a Jew, a Christian, 
and a Pharisee (Acts xxiii.), preaching 
Christianity and rejecting the Law 
as being no longer binding upon him, 
yet spending days in performing vows 
which were peculiar to what was 
being thus discarded by him ; when 
we show, or he himself shows, that 
most of the recognized leaders of the 
Church of his day would only ac- 
knowledge his calling and consent to 
his exercising it while he was restrict- 
ed unto those unto whom they be- 
lieved he could do neither good nor 
harm — and we think we have shown 
all this, — it seems to us that the offer- 
ings of such a man may rightly be 
closely scrutinized by us before we 
are bound to accept them as being 
unquestionably acceptable. 

J. J. M. 
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ELOQUENCE. 
From the Opening Fraternity Lecture. 



By R. W. Emerson. 



THE wise think eloquence better 
than a battle. It is a triumph 
of pure power. We can under- 
stand the means by which a battle 
is gained. We count the armies, see 
cannon, cavalry, character and ad- 
vantages of the ground, so that the re- 
sult is often predicted with great cer- 
tainty. Not so in a court of law, or 
in a legislature. Who knows before 
the debate begins what the prepara- 
tion or means of the combatants ? The 
facts, the reasons, the logic, above all, 
the sentiments, the continuous energy 
of will, which is presently to be let 
loose, are all invisible and unknown. 
The use of eloquence is to move man. 
It has influence to show his power 
and possibility. He can point to 
what has occured or must occur with 
as much clearness to a company as if 
they saw it before their eye«. By 
leading their thought he leads their 
will, and can make them do gladly 
what an hour ago they would not be- 
lieve they could be made to do at all. 
Out of eremies he makes friends, and 
fills despondent men with hope and 
joy. He has a way to cure the dis- 
temper of men's minds by words. 
The orator is a benefactor, an en- 
chanter that lifts men above them- 
selves, and creates a higher appetite 
than he satisfies. Much depends upon 
the occasion, the subject, the audience, 
the interests involved, the physical 
mood of the speaker and the favorable 
or unfavorable bias of the auditors. 
When Sheridan made his celebrated 
speech in the Warren Hastings case, 
the effect of that speech was so great 
that it was necessary to move an ad- 
journment of Parliament. 

Intellect, and force to carry on the 
business of the world, were rarely 



united in one person. There are 
wise men of counsel who are\he real 
force of any assembly. Congress or 
Parliament. Beside them stand the 
administrative men, who catch the 
theory, explain, illuminate, pyrotech- 
nize the thing to the eyes of the mul- 
titude, to the inevitable disgust of the 
silent workingmen who did it, and 
find themselves superseded in the 
public eye by these public talkers. 
As soon as a man shows rare power 
of expression, like Chatham, Erskine, 
Patrick Henry or Webster, all great 
interests, whether of State or of pro- 
perty, crowd to him to be their spokes- 
man, so that he is at once a potentate. 
It is paid with dignities in England — 
with seats in the cabinet, earldoms, 
woolsacks, and the like ; in America 
with parallel dignities and values ; 
in France hardly with less. Who 
can wonder at this influence, wher- 
ever exhibited, on young and ardent 
minds ? 

I am fully aware of the imprudence 
of venturing upon a topic which, to 
do it justice, requires the very power 
it describes. Eloquence, that so as- 
tonishes, is only the exaggeration of a 
talent that is universal. All men are 
competitors in this art. Go into an 
assembly a little excited, some angry 
political meeting on the eve of a crisis, 
and you will observe the fact. Elo- 
quence is as natural as swimming, an 
art which all men might learn, but so 
few do. It only needs that they may 
be well pushed off into the water, 
over head, without cork, and, after 
a struggle or two, they will find the 
use of their arms, and henceforward 
they possess the new and wonderful 
element. Jenny Lind, when in this 
country, complained of concert-rooms 
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and town halls as not giving her room 
enough to unroll her voice, and exulted 
in the opportunity given her in certain 
great halls, which she sometimes filled, 
over railroad depots. And this is 
quite as true as the action of the mind 
itself, that a man of this talent finds 
himself cold in private company, and 
proves himself a heavy companion ; 
but givtf him a commanding occasion, 
and the inspiration of a great multitude, 
and he surprises us by new and un- 
looked-for powers. 

There are physical advantages in 
relation to this art by which men are 
different. There are born orators as 
there are born poets and painters. 
A good voice has a charm in speech 
as in song. Sometimes even it en- 
chains attention and indicates rare sen- 
sibility, especially when trained to 
wield all its powers. There voice 
betrays the nature and indicates what 
is the range of the speaker's mind. 
The voice is so delicate that an emi- 
nent preacher has said that he learned 
from the first utterance of his voice, 
on Sunday morning, whether he was 
to have a successful day. The speaker 
called a good reader one who could 
read sense and poetry into any hymn 
in the hymnbook. Plutarch, in his 
enumeration of the ten Greek orators, 
was careful to mention their voices 
and their pains in training them. Of 
two Mohammedans, one of whom 
was reading the Koran, the story is 
told that in reply to a question from 
the other as to what monthly stipend 
he had for reading, the reader replied 
that he had nothing at all. ''But 
why do you put yourself to so much 
trouble, then?" said the listener. 
** J read for the sake of God," quoth 
he with the book. " Then for God's 
sake stop reading," said the second, 
** for you will certainly spoil the 
Koran if you keep on." 

Before the voice, and after the voice, 
the high culture of an orator is man- 
liness. The orator is man put in 
better possession of himself, and the 
school for this is not the college, but 



the playground and street. The orator 
must command the whole school of 
language from the most elegant to the 
most low and vile. Every one has 
felt how superior in force is the lan- 
guage of the street to that of the 
academy. Ought not the scholar to 
be able to convey his meaning in 
terms as short and strong as the porter 
or truckman uses to convey his. All 
poetry and all the finest prose must 
be written in the language of the 
people. The speech of the man of 
the street is invariably strong, nor can 
you mend it by what you call ** par- 
liamentary." You say " if he could 
only express himself." But he already 
does this better than any one can do 
it for him. 

One of the forms of manliness is 
presence of mind. Fundamentally 
men all feel alike, and they alike in 
great heat can express themselves 
with almost equal force, but it costs 
great heat for a heavy man to 
come up with those who have quick 
sensibilities. Some men under pres- 
sure collapse entirely, and all their 
wit and fancy forsake them. Dr. 
Charles Chauncy, famous as a Boston 
clergyman a hundred years ago, was 
once told, while on his way to his 
weekly Thursday lecture, that a boy 
had just been drowned in the Frog 
Pond on the Common, and the good 
doctor was requested to improve the 
sad event in his prayer and remarks. 
The announcement had so unfavor- 
able an effect upon the doctor's pre- 
sence of mind that he was entirely 
unable to get any nearer the subject 
in his prayer, after repeated efforts, 
than to pray that " the Lord would 
bless all the little boys that had been 
drowned in the Frog Pond that day." 
There was no lack of talent and ability 
in this man, but his presence of mind 
was unable to stand the test of a sud- 
den pressure. So great was the doc- 
tor's dislike for sensational preaching 
that he was accustomed to pray that 
he might not be eloquent — a prayer 
which was answered. 
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The training of the imagination is 
a department in itself, and we might 
well search our deepest philosophy 
for it. Matter corresponds every- 
where to mind. Every material fact, 
every natural law, is the announce- 
ment to the spiritual ear of a moral 
law, and every mysterious fact has a 
superior value as a symbol. To this 
perpetual translation or parable, the 
soul of man takes the hint so kindly 
that every one of a million times that 
the secret is told by analogy it makes 
us happy. When some familiar truth 
or fact appears in a new suit, we can- 
not enough testify our surprise and 
pleasure. 

This country represents, in all its 
institutions, more than in any country, 
the will and the endeavors of human- 
ity. The states, the courts, the church, 
the lyceum, are all the rostrum of the 
orator, are all the schools that invite 
his ability. The church makes a de- 
mand that is always met. The exist- 
ence of Sunday and the pulpit waiting 
for a weekly sermon will always find 
young men of a contemplative turn of 
mind to fill it. With us the lyceum 
is an institution almost exclusively 
ours. It is a supplement to the col- 
lege. It had never elsewhere the im- 
portance it has here. It is the plat- 
form for science, literature, social 
reform, and every variety of entertain- 
ing knowledge. In times of political 
excitement — ten years ago — it was a 
great political engine, and gave a vent 
for force that would have been dan- 
gerous. People heard patiently in the 
lecture-room discourses which com- 
mitted them to nothing— facts and 
doctrines they would not have listened 
to where they felt themselves at all 
responsible. Before the war, when 
opinions were still widely divided, we 
all had observed the energy of that 
unpretending school. 

The wandering lecturer comes by, 
and is engaged for the evening, and 
the people come because it is their 
custom. The opportunity of being 
such a one on such an occasion leads 



me to believe that the nation which 
had the misfortune to have immoral 
statutes— as France, Turkey, or the 
old slave States — was wise to seek to 
gag speech in its own defence. 

The word " eloquence " strictly 
means out-speaking, outcry, and yet 
we always use the word to express a 
certain heat or spasm of feeling which 
surprises us in the usual levertone of 
solitary thought. All that has been 
claimed for eloquence are ascending 
strains, good voice, engaging matter, 
&c. We must come to the main 
power — power of statement. The 
essential fact is heat, the heat which 
comes of sincerity. Speak what you 
know and believe, and are personally 
answerable for. This goes by weight 
and measure, like everything else in 
the universe. We are not moved, 
except rightly, any more than stones 
fall without gravity. A man to be 
eloquent must have faith in his sub- 
ject, and must have accurate know- 
ledge of that subject. Men pay too 
little attention to their own thoughts 
and convictions. A young critic lis- 
tening to the parts at a college com- 
mencement, said that he did not care 
so much for the improvement shown 
as to see how much of the boy the 
speakers had left in them. John 
Brown, who made at Charlestown, 
Va., the best speech made in the nine- 
teenth century, showed us another 
school to send our boys to — showed 
us that the best lesson of oratory is to 
speak the truth and stand by the truth. 
Truth is so volatile and vital it needs 
a full man to keep it for a moment. 
The orator of principle — he is the 
great man who always makes a divine 
impression, a sentiment more power- 
ful in the heart than love of country, 
and gives perceptions and feelings far 
beyond the limits of thought. 

Here lies the emphasis of all power 
in the power of character, resting on 
the basis of truth. There is no other 
way. Your argument is ingenious, 
your language copious, your illustra- 
tions brilliant, but your major propo- 
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what wc have to do, is to retire to 
this law which is written upon the 
tables of the heart." 

ORIGINAL PURITY, VS. ORIGINAL SIN. 

'* He has never made any distinction 
in the manifestation of his love to his 
rational creatures. He has placed 
every son and daughter of Adam on 
the same ground, and in the same 
condition that our first parents were 
in. For every child must come clean 
out of the hands of God." " The 
same principle, the same divine life 
which God breathed into our first 
parents, he has breathed into every 
rational soul under heaven." 

BELIEF ANU UNBELIEF. 

'* And when we come to this prin- 
ciple, this gift of grace, this light, 
there is no necessity for us to be care- 
ful about what we will believe, and 
what we won't believe ; because 
nothing can give us a true belief but 
this life. It will give every one of 
the children of men a belief sufficient 
to induce them to enter on the work 
of salvation aright. For as this is the 
medium and the only one, by which 
God continues with his rational crea- 
tures, there is no other way by which 
he gives them an evidence of what is 
right and what is wrong. For he has 
set good and evil before us all, and 
left it for us to choose. * Choose you 
this day whom you will serve.' How 
as you come to this, you need not 
trouble yourselves, or recommend to 
your friends what they must believe, 
that they must believe this or that ; 
it is all nonsense, because a man can- 
not believe just what he wants to be- 
lieve ; he cannot believe anything but 
what the divine light gives him an 
evidence of, and this he must believe, 
and he cannot resist it. Here then 
we discover that belief is no virtue, 
and unbelief no crime — because why ? 
It is an involuntary thing to man. 
But when the soul is willing to be 
instructed by the grace of God, it will 
be instructed, and when it is instructed. 



it will have an evidence of th- truth, 
and it cannot resist it — it is bound 
and forced to believe it ; not from 
any compulsory measure, but from 
the clear forte of the thing, because 
it is self-evident, and when we have 
self-evident certainty of any thing, 
though we had no belief about it be- 
fore, this will be a saving knowledge." 

FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

"But I do not consider that the 
crucifixion of the outward body of 
flesh and blood of Jesus on the cross, 
was an atonement for any sins but the 
legal sins of the Jews, etc." •* Surely, 
is it possible that any rational being 
that has any right sense of justice or 
mercy, that would be willing to ac- 
cept forgiveness of his sins on such 
terms ! Would he not rather go for- 
ward and offer himself wholly up to 
suffer all the penalties due to his 
crimes, rather than the innocent should 
suffer ? Nay, was he so hardy as to 
acknowledge a willingness to be saved 
through such a medium, would it not 
prove that he stood in direct opposi- 
tion to every principle of justice and 
honesty, of mercy and love, and show 
himself to be a poor selfish creature 
and unworthy of notice." 

THE TRUE ATONEMENT. 

'* We must come back to this pas- 
sive point, this childlike state ; we 
must come back and settle down in a 
state of passivity to the divine will, — 
in a state of innocency ; and wiien 
we have made acknowledgement of 
all our sins, when we have suffered 
just repentance for our offences, and 
the displeasure which we have incur- 
red, we shall see and experience the 
goodness and mercy of a gracious God. 
He that repents, though guilty of the 
greatest sins, they are forgiven him ; 
because the Almighty never asks pay, 
but only that we should give up our 
will, and there is nothing but a sur- 
render of our own will that can make 
atonement for our sins." 
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Things have so changed since the 
days when this little Beacon was pub- 
lished, that one might imagine the 
Hicksites now taking the side of 
the question which the orthodox as- 
sumed, against those who have the 
misfortune to be as truly radical as 
Elias Hicks. 

Having unfortunately come into the 
world a generation too late to have 
heard the utterances of this great man, 
we have no adequate means of judging 
of his greatness From what we are 
able to gather from others, and from 
his published sermons, the power of 
his preaching must have consisted 
largely in his personal magnetism, and 
his unflinching earnestness in proclaim- 
ing what he considered to be just and 



right, rather than in great merit as a 
logician. The spiritualizing of the 
scriptures or the mysticism of which 
the orthodox Friends complain, is less 
objectionable in his preaching than in 
that of his less strong-minded followers, 
with some of whom it becomes im- 
becile drivelling. 

We believe that he spent much 
time and labor in the explanation of 
a system of theology, which had he 
lived a generation later he would 
scarcely have considered necessary, 
for his mode of thought and fearless 
inquiry are so in harmony with the 
Radicals of to-day, that we can but 
feel that he would have been one with 
them. 
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" To the law and to the testimony : if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them." — Isa.ah viii 20. 



THE parable of the tares, so often 
carelessly applied, is full of instruc- 
tion. It is frequently made the excuse 
of those who are too idle to rebuke the 
sins of the world, but its true mean- 
ing lies on the surface. The wheat 
and the tares are to grow together till 
near the time of harvest, it is true, 
but the wheat is to be cultivated, the 
ground kept loose, the presence of the 
tares is not to be lost sight of, and 
before the wheat is garnered they are 
to be gathered into bundles and burn- 
ed. Nor are such weeds to be per- 
mitted, even for a moment, where no 
useful thing has been planted. In 
the wheat field we may safely have 
patience with the tares, because the 
great work of cultivation goes steadily 
on. Should this be neglected, they 



would soon overtop the harvest. It 
is for a similar cause that the theologi- 
cal errors of the church have not been 
able wholly to crush out its religious 
character. Jesus was himself so simple, 
pure and natural, that his figure could 
not lose its spiritual significance, even 
though bent under the weight of the 
God-head. So long as the genuine- 
ness of his character is the first article 
of human faith, there is little to be 
feared from investigation or specu- 
lation. As a human example, the 
personality of Jesus has a necessity to 
be, even as for inspiration and com- 
pletion of spiritual life God is required. 
That soul is sorely bereft, that loses 
reverence for what is great and pure 
in any other, and if it be capable of 
lofty virtue it will disentangle old 
errors from old truths with a touch 
as delicate as its hold is firm. It will 
recognize that with which it has to 
deal in Jesus by its kinship, the life 
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it shares with him in the Father. 
For this reason it grieves us, to see 
radicals of our day applying to Jesus 
a style of criticism which the courtesy 
of the drawing-room would forbid 
between ordinary men. No human 
soul is free of debt to him, and as we 
should recognize with grace and 
humbleness the trivial and passing 
benefits of our fellows, how much 
more should we hasten to acknowledge 
that which is eternal, because it takes 
hold of " everlasting," that is of spirit- 
ual things, and we can do this, with- 
out compromising the extremest radi- 
calism. There are people, doubtless, 
who feel that the power of the life of 
Jesus depends upon the supernatural 
element in it ; but there are others 
who think with Alec Forbes of How- 
glen. " And gin it had been me, I 
would rather hac had the mending o' 
his ain twa hands wi* a knife to help 
'em, nor twenty meracles upon it." — 
It is for this last class that these papers 
have been written, for those who feel 
a grateful reverent love for the ** man 
Christ-Jesus," and who have no fear 
that in earnestly seeking for the sour- 
ces of his power, they shall diminish 
its hold upon their own souls or those 
of other men. Among those who are 
discussing this, we are now accustomed 
to hear the words, ** Jesus pretended," 
or " Christ assumed." We do not 
hesitate to say that the moral power 
of Jesus of Nazareth would utterly 
vanish, the moment it should be found 
that such phrases had any fitness, l^ 
Kenan's "divine Frenchman" were 
the real Christ, what a loss to all the 
world ! But deep in every really 
humble heart will be found the as- 
surance that in him a spontaneous, 
devout and truthful life found expres- 
sion. Our work then is to separate 
tradition and misunderstanding, hon- 
estly connected with his name, from 
the simple grandeur of his developing 
life, as its outlines loom through a 
somewhat misty record. The limits 
of these articles forbid any long con- 
tinued exegesis, but points may be 



touched in these concluding pages, 
which shall suggest the spirit and 
method of the whole work. How 
far was the spirit of Jesus from any 
pretension, the record itself intimates 
more than once. When Herod asked 
him if he were a king, Jesus asks in 
return if the Jews had put this into 
the governor's head, and when Herod 
persisted, Jesus returned, " Thou sayest 
it" (not I,) and proceeds to show that 
to bear witness to the truth was the 
end for which he was born. When 
the woman touched him in the crowd, 
the position was such as has often been 
used by the priest-craft of a later time 
for the glorification of the individual, 
but Jesus threw the responsibility of 
the cure upon the woman herself, 
** Thyfaitb hath saved thee. Go in 
peace." When he was called to the 
daughter of the ruler, he declared in 
advance that she was hot dead, and 
tried to deprive the relief he gave of 
all mystery, by ordering " meat" for 
her. 

A certain shrinking from actual in- 
vestigation of Christ's power, is still 
felt by Orthodox believers. Why 
is it that they cannot be content to 
follow the example of him they con- 
sider their Savior ? He analyzed fear- 
lessly, in story, proverb, and solemn 
warning, this longing for the subver- 
sion of God's external law, in proof 
of his redeeming love and - power. 
When he told the story of the temp- 
tation, into whose mouth did he put 
the demand for wonders ? " If thou 
be the Son of God, command that 
this stone be made bread." ** l{ thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down 
from hence." It was Satan himself 
who challenged this proof, and the 
argument is worthy of the arch-enemy . 
" Get thee behind me, Satan !" is the 
only answer the church should ever 
make to it. If the demand might be 
supposed to proceed from the spirit 
of evil, Jesus declared that " a wicked 
and adulterous generation" would 
alone seek to enforce it. There shall 
no "sign" be given them, but the 
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sign of the prophet Jonah, that is, a 
rebuke, and a convincing manifestation 
of the universal Fatherhood of God. 
The verse which drags this into an 
intentional intimation of his own re- 
surrection, is an impudent modern 
gloss ; that which follows it shows 
the true application of the passage, 
in saying " the men of Nineveh shall 
rise in judgment on this generation." 
Is it asked what right we have to cast 
out the intruding verse ? We answer, 
the right of common sense. We are 
to plant wheat in our heart of belief 
by a wise study of the character of 
Jesus, we are to let all the stories cling 
to it, as the tares run in the field, un- 
til faith has fructified and vision is 
clear ; and then, prizing all for a cer- 
tain, sacred witness they bear to the 
power of his life, we are to cut away 
and burn on the altar of common sense 
all unprofitable stubble. And by a 
stern application of common sense 
to the record, almost all difficulties 
will vanish. Who does not see how 
the miracle of the five thousand came 
about? When the proper time of 
refreshment came, Jesus ordered the 
people to sit down, and taking the 
little food his disciples had brought, 
blessed it, and gave it to them. They 
shared it with those nearest, and in 
the tumult of love and admiration, no 
man that day ate unblest food. The 
provident brought forward their stores, 
and in orderly distribution the im- 
provident were provided for. The 
excitement (see John vi. 15,) rose to 
such a height, that they would forcibly 
have made him a king. He retired 
into a mountain alone to avoid them, 
and sent his disciples across the lake. 
When he came down from the moun- 
tain, he found that " they labored at 
their oars", contrary winds were 
driving them back upon the shore, 
and it was amid the angry white-caps 
that he walked out upon the beach to 
join them. When superstition would 
have it that he was a spirit, he called 
the adventurous Peter to prove in his 
own person the extent of man's natural 



power. But the self-possession of 
the disciple failed him, and the story 
of the wonder grew. How simple it 
was, any one may see by comparing 
the four accounts. 

There is not an instance recorded, 
in which Jesus welcomed those who 
came " seeking signs." Occasionally 
the simple faith of those who came 
to be healed moved him deeply. 
Many are the instances in which his 
indignation and contempt got the bet- 
ter of his silence, when the demand 
was made. '* Your fathers did eat 
manna, and are dead," he said once, 
and tried to show that the true " corn 
of heaven" was to do the will of Him 
that sent him ! Again, he rebuffs 
Dives with the assertion that if mca 
" believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they believe though 
one rose from the dead." " Rejoice 
not that spirits are subject unto you," 
he said on another occasion, and when 
Herod "hoped for a miracle" he 
showed not the slightest consciousness 
of his desire. The inconsistencies 
of the record come from two causes, 
first the natural growth of Christ's 
human consciousness and character, 
second the weak superstitions and mis- 
apprehensions of those who loved 
him, and preserved his history. There 
were other blind men in that day be- 
side he of Bethsaida who " saw men 
as trees walking." Are we to believe 
that after the sacred scene of the Trans- 
figuration, when the ecstasy of those 
who looked on had reached such a 
height that they believed themselves 
to mingle the experiences of two 
worlds, Jesus actually told them to 
" tell no man till after his resurrec- 
tion ?" Had it been so, would they 
have gathered hopelessly about the 
foot of the cross ? Such things are 
testimony after the fact ; the original 
experience touched up, unconsciously 
to the narrator, by subsequent lights 
and shadows. Was the teacher who 
sent a disciple to find a coin in a fish's 
mouth, lest he should offend the tax- 
gatherer, the same who set all worldly 
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considerations aside by the simple 
words, " Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's ?" Did he who made 
a common gardener intercede for the 
neglected fig tree, till he should have 
opportunity to dig about it and dress 
it, really curse the tree whose time 
had not yet come? No, these are 
idle profanities akin to the stories of 
the Evangelion or the Infancy of Jesus. 
A great many misapprehensions will 
pass away when we begin to consider 
the life of Christ as we should any 
other life subjected to human condi- 
tions. It is quite possible, that in his 
earlier years he made some small mis- 
takes not to be avoided in the natural 
development of his amazing spiritual 
force. Whatever word he dropped 
would have a vitality that would long 
preserve it, but if he made any great 
pretension, or life-enduring mistake, 
his character is without significance 
in history. It would seem too, as if 
he tried very patiently to make the 
people comprehend. " My record 
is true, " he said, " for I know 
whence I come and whither I go, and 
ye know neither," — that is, he was 
to be tested by the reality of the spirit- 
ual nature which he perceived in him- 
self and roused in others. As Emer- 
son once said, '* He made men feel 
eternal." " Believe on me or with 
me, and you shall never die." " The 
Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do." His 
works of wonder were adaptations of 
power to laws perceived. His use 
of the words "Son of Man" and "Son 
of God" were not as peculiar as they 
seem to us. Genesis vi. 2, 4, and 
Psalms Ixxxii, 6, Exodus iv. 22, and 
Hosea xi, i, show the old use of the 
latter phrase, whose prophetic force 
was felt upon the plains of Jezreel, 
and among the hills of Nazareth, 
long after it was obsolete among the 
priests of Jerusalem. The Arabs of 
the desert still retain it. We seldom 
think how much the character of 
Christ owed to the solitudes in which 
it was matured. In considering it we 



forget that he had natural peculiarities. 
His satire is often read from the pul- 
pit as if it were plain sense. His 
quick wit, like that of many a modern 
Parsee or Mahommedan Arab, showed 
itself in the retort about Caesar, the 
treatment of the woman taken in 
adultery, and the way in which he 
turned upon his persecutors. *' Why 
seek to kill me} Did not Moses give 
you the law, and which one of you 
keepeth it ?" His rapid insight into 
character, a rare gift in the East, must 
have seemed miraculous to those he 
lived among. He showed it in the 
case of Nicodemus, Nathaniel and 
the woman of Samaria, and, if our 
own conjectures are right, when he 
" filled the water-pots to the brim." 
He seems to have penetrated wonder- 
fully into the heart of the only pro- 
phet with whom he could be com- 
pared. He showed himself strangely 
familiar with all those national utter- 
ances which pointed to the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. In the books of the law he 
seems to have readily distinguished 
between what was due to Moses, and 
what to the " fathers" or those later 
traditions which made the law of 
none effect. He saw also the older 
law of God, which Moses could not 
wholly enforce. Full of inspiration 
and comfort for him must have been 
the life of that great law-giver. If 
in whatever pertained to culture and 
worldly uses it seemed designed on a 
grander pattern than his own, the 
same secret allegiance to the Most 
High bound both souls, and the same 
poetic hope inspired, the same tender 
grace of sincere truth controlled both. 
*' Moses, because of the . hardness of 
your hearts" he says, ''suffered you 
to put away your wives, but in the 
beginning it was not so. In the be- 
ginning God made men male and fe- 
male" (as if with some insight into 
the political economy of it !) " and 
for this cause," not because of Moses 
or the elders, biit because of the law 
built into creation, " a man shall leave 
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father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife ! Whom God hath joined let no 
man put asunder." Marvellous utter- 
ance which changed in a breath the 
fate of the world ! Who had said it 
before ? what better can be said after ? 
and then when his hearers thought it 
a hard saying for those unfitly mated, 

September z^tA 1867. 



he went on to show thai a few must 
suffer for the good of the many, 
a sublime utterance also, and one 
" worthy of all acceptation among 
you." 

*' Think truly, and thy thought. 
Shall a world*s famine feed." 



SON OF GOD, CHRIST AND HIS BODY, ETC. 

By Thomas McClintock. 



THE appellation Son of God, has a 
similar variety of meanings or ap- 
plications with those which have been 
noticed in regard to the term Christ. 
Like the latter, it is used to express 
the proceeding energy or power of God, 
exercised in man, and in the external 
creation; the term, as before intim- 
ated, being a common Hebrew idiom 
for whatever proceeds from any speci- 
fied thing, whether God, man, or an 
inferior object. In poetic imagery, 
the epithet is beautifully applied, in 
the Book of Job, to the primal works 
of creation, before man was produced 
on our earth : — "The morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy." chap, xxxviii. 7. 
Its personal application is common 
also to the Old Testament and New. 
I John, iii. i : " Behold what manner 
of love the Father has bestowed on 
us, that we should be called the sons 
of Gody And Rom. viii. 14: "As 
many as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God,^^ And why 
is the title " sons of God," applicable 
to those who are led by the spirit of 
God ? Obviously, because the spirit 
of God has obtained a birth in their 
minds, by submission on their part to 
its operation and life-giving influence, 
by which they become " partakers of 



the divine nature," one with God in 
spirit and desire. Thus it is said, 
John i. 1 2, 1 3. "As many as received 
him, (the Word or operative Power 
of God,) to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God ; . . . born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, but of God." This birth of 
God in man, and of man into the 
nature of God, is frequently inculcate'd 
in the declarations of Jesus*, and the 
writings of the apostles. Paul uses 
the same figure in relation to the Christ, 
which, as we have seen, is but an- 
other term for God operating. Gal. 
iv. 19 : " My little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ be 
formed in you,^^ It is only this birth, 
this prevalence of Divinity in humani- 
ty, that constitutes any, spiritually, 
children of God,"}* and enables them 
truly to say, " Father !"— agreeably 
to the doctrine of Jesus : " No man 
knoweth the Father but the son, and 
he to whom the son shall reveal him." 
Mat. xi. 27. It is this that makes 
them heirs of the Father's inheritance, 
and joint heirs with that obedient 



* See for example his conversation with 
Nicodemus, John iii. 

f Idiomatically all are sons or children of 
God, as Adam is called the son of God, Luke 
iii, 38. 
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child of God, the lovely young Naza- 
rene, and all others of God's "anoint- 
ed" children. 

1 come now to another point, which 
lies at the basis of Paul's views — I 
might say the apostolic views, — of 
the Christ-doctrine, viz.. That the 
Christy the gospel administrator, God 
manifest and operating in man, // one 
— one spirit, one life, one light, one 
power, wisdom, etc., and that all true 
believers, Jesus, and all the faithful and 
obedient collectively, constitute the 
body of Christ, which also is one, 
though composed of many members. 
They are emphatically the " anointed 
body;" Christ - the anointer — the 
anointed,*and the anointing, the**unc- 
tion from the Holy One," lives and 
rules in them, and hence is the Head 
of the body.t 

This important fact will serve to 
elucidate many passages in Paul's 
writings, which otherwise are involved 
in obscurity, and are, and have been, 
vitally mistaken by the generality of 
theological teachers — the letter men 
of the present and past generations. 

Now for the proofs, i Cor. xii, 12, 
etc. : ** As the body is one and has 
many members, and all the members 
of that one body, being many, are one 
body, so also is Christ, For by one 



* In the sense of being set apart, or divinely 
ordained to office ; that is. in the divine eco- 
nomy, the efficient means of man's salvation, 
redemption, and perfection, — God's parental 
guardianship of his immortal children. 

f That is, the divine and spiritual Head. 
The body also, personally considered, has the 
various parts belonging to the human body, 
the head as well as the feet or hands. Jesus, 
during his ministry, may be regarded in a per- 
sonal sense, as the head among the then 
members of the body of Christ. Their depend- 
ance was on him, Their spiritual life was 
mainly drawn from his overflowing abundance. 
Hence his declaration to them, "I am the 
vine, ye are the branches ; . . . without me 
(severed from me) ye can do nothing." And 
again, " It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter, 
(the spirit of truth,) will not come unto you." 
John xvi. 7, 13. And his injunction, ** Tarry 
at Jerusalem till ye be endued with power 
from on high." 



spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles^ bond 
or free ; and have been ^11 made to 
drink into one spirit, . . . God has set 
the members in the body as it has 
pleased him. . . . The eye cannot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee, 
nor the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you. . . . Nay, much more 
those members of the body, which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary. . . . 
God hath tempered the body together, 
. . . that there should be no seism in 
the body, but that the members should 
have the same care one for another, 
etc. Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular." Heb. 
X. 5 : " When he [the Christ) cometh 
into the world, he saith, A body hast 
thou prepared me." And ver. 10: 
" By which will we are sanctified, 
through the offering oithe body of Jesus 
Christ once."* This of course in- 
cludes all the members of the body in 
common with Jesus ; unless Jesus was 
not a human being, and the humanity 
was not offered, or that others are not 
members of the body of Christ. All 
which are too absurd, and inconsistent 
with Paul's teaching, to be assumed 
by any one. 

Ephes. V. 30 : ** For ye are the 
members of his hody, of his flesh and 
of his bones." On a par, therefore, 
with Jesus, who could not, nor could 
any humanity, be more. ver. xxxi. 
32 : "A man shall leave father and 
mother, and be joined to his wife, and 
they too shall he one flesb. This is a 
great mystery ; but / speak concerning 
Christ and the church,^' 

Rom. xii. 4, 5 : " For we have 
many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office ; 
so we being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one 
of another." i Cor. i. 13: «« Is 
Christ divided ?" That is, Christ is 
not divided. The spiritual Christ, 

* The words " for all," at the end of this 
text in the received version, are an addition 
of the translators, to help their notion of 
atonement. They are not in the original. 
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who is God over all, the head of his 
body the church, is not, and cannot 
be divided ; and so must the members 
of his body be one in love and sym- 
pathy, that there be no seism in the 
body. 

I Cor. vi. 13, 14: ." The body is 
for the Lord and the Lord for the 
body. And God has both raised up 
the Lord, and will also raise up us by 
his own power. Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ ?" 
Ver. 17 : " He that is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit. ^^ Ver. 19 : "Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which 
ye have of God?" Here let me re- 
mark incidentally, that in Paul's view 
being members of Christ, and temples 
§f the Holy spirit, express the same 
fact under different figures. 

Ephes. chap, iii,, writing to the 
Gentiles, Paul refers to something he 
had briefly written to them before, 
regarding the Christ-doctrine, and 
tells them, ver. 4, etc., " whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery* of Christ, 
which in other ages was not made 
known to the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed to his holy apostles and pro- 
phets by the spirit ; that the Gentiles 
should he fellow heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the gospel ; whereof I was 
made a minister, according to the gift 
of the grace of God given to me by 
the effectual working of his power ; . . . 
that I should preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ; 
(a pleonostic expression, to signify 
the greatness of the gift of God's 
manifestation in man — not in one man, 
but tf// who receive him ;) and to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of 



* Not, as Macknight remarks, " that any 
part of the doctrines of the gospel ii uninttlli- 
gibU,^'' but because truths not perceived are 
mysterious to those who have not examined 
them in their principles and connections. 
The mystery of which Paul speaks, he says 
was then revealed to apostles, etc. ; of course 
no mystery to them. 



the mystery, which from the begin- 
ning of the world hath been hid in 
God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ" — that is, by his own eternal 
Word and Power. It was evidently 
the apostle's object, first to draw the 
attention of the Ephesians to this pre- 
sence and power of God operating 
in them, as being the real dispensation 
of God to men from the beginning, 
the Fountain whence all Divine light 
and knowledge proceeds, the life of 
all true religion, and adequate to all 
their spiritual wants ; though in pre- 
vious ages mankind had not recognized 
it as it was then perceived and under- 
stood by apostles and prophets. And, 
secondly, to call their attention to the 
fact, that they and all nations were 
privileged to be the subjects of this 
all-pervading action of Deity, and 
fellow-heirs of the blessings which 
follow a practical faith in it, and pri- 
vileged too, to be so intimately in 
unison with Divinity as to bear the 
appellation of members of the body 
of the " anointed Savior," the meta- 
phor by which, for reasons already 
assigned, he designated this internal 
presence and power of God. 

Rom. ix. 5 : ** Whose are the 
Fathers, and of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all God blessed for ever." Here the 
distinction between the Christ and his 
body is plain. Christ is ** God over 
all" — infinite God in action — the 
** Word," Wisdom, Power, that was 
in the beginning with or in God and 
was God, eternal, indivisible. The 
body, the humanity in which he came 
or operated, Paul, writing to the Jews, 
naturally tells them, was of the line- 
age of Abraham and their later fathers, 
not, however, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the human family, but strictly 
confined to true believers, Jews and 
Gentiles, the latter, as we have seen, 
being equally members of the body 
of Christ, and, in reality the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, in z practical faith 
in God, And as the Christ, God 
over alj, did npt then begin to be, so. 
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in Paul's view, the body of Christ , the 
manifestation of God in the flesh, that 
is, in man, did not then begin to be. 
For he tells us, that in the wilderness 
the Israelites '' drank of that spiritual 
Rock that followed them, and that 
Rock was CbristJ** i Cor. x. 4. 

One passage more shall close our 
proofs, a passage which, in itself con- 
clusively establishes our proposition 
in respect to the personal application 
of the term. Gal. iii. 16: "Now 
to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made. He saith not, and 
to seeds as of many : but a3 of one^ and 
to thy seed, which is Christ." Now, 
unless Paul meant to include all true 
believers as embraced in the term 
" Christ" or " Anointed," being equal- 
ly with Jesus members of the body of 
Christ, then his reasoning from this 
promise to Abraham, is not only in- 
conclusive, but totally defective and 
nugatory. •* He said not to seeds, as 
many, but as of one, to thy seed, 
which is Christ,*^ viz. the anointed one, 
then and in all time. For the promise 
was, according to the text referred to, 
that Abraham's seed should be, not 
one individual being, but "as the stars" 
for multitude. Therefore, according 



to Paul, if his argument is admitted, 
all that are, like Abraham, true believ- 
ers in God, by receiving '* the unction 
from the Holy One," are Abraham's 
spiritual children in a living faith, and, 
in common with Jesus, are God's 
" Christs" or f * anointed ones." And 
this, indeed, in substance Paul posi- 
tively asserts in the sequel : ** Now 
brethren, we, as Isaac was, are the 
Children of the promise J*^ iv. 28. 

There is a class of passages in the 
writings of Paul, and some others of 
the apostles, which speak of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, his crucifixion, death, 
resurrection, ascension, and glorifica- 
tion, the examination of which would 
naturally come in here, after treating 
of the Christ and his body. But that 
the spiritual and practical import of 
those passages may be clearlyr per- 
ceived, it seems necessary, in the first 
place, to present, more in detail than 
has yet been done, the distinctive 
points of difference between the Law 
and the Gospel, as understood by 
Paul, and his fellow-iaborers, whose 
writings give evidence of a general 
concurrence with his views. My 
next subject will accordingly be The 
Lata and The Gospel. 



THE COST OF LIVING — THE TARIFF. 



Your Correspondent '* Americus,'* in the 
September number of ** The Friend," under 
the above heading, make so many admissions 
that further argument seems almost unneces- 
sary. The original proposition of Excelsior 
was that the war, etc., had rendered necessary 
a large annual revenue from some source j 
this ** Americus'* admits. That our present 
systems of taxation are very expensive and 
burdensome to the majoricy of the people, 
particularly the agricultural and laboring 
classes ; this '* Americus" admits. That so 
long as we continue these systems, the high 
rates of Internal Revenue and a Tariff, or at 
least for a period of twenty years, these bur- 
dens must be increased rather than diminished; 
this " Americus" admits, and claims that the 



former renders necessary an increase of the 
latter. 

Excelsior claims that our taxation should 
be equally distributed ; to this Americus as- 
sents. That these two expensive systems of 
taxation involve a cost to the majority, (and 
those the least able to bear any increase of 
burden), greater than need be, if we would 
simply abolish them and raise our revenue by 
direct taxation ; this " Americus" has not 
yet denied or attempted to refute ; but claims, 
that as this public burden may possibly result 
in a public good, we should not object to the 
cost. 

That we have tried a Tariff, ranging from 
twenty-five to one hundred per cent, for fifty 
years, and have failed to satisfy the demands 
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of its advocates; this 'Americus" admits. 
That there is now no lack of Capital to engage 
in any legitimate enterprise ; this " Americus'* 
admits. That the Government should not 
cripple or ruin, but ** should rather lend a 
helping hand to those (and they the majority 
of the whole people;, who are helping to build 
up the prosperity and power of the Republic ;" 
this " Americus" advocates. 

That a tariff on imported goods, if of any 
value to the home manufacturer, a tax to the 
extent of that value must be paid by the con- 
sumers, the mass of the people ; this " Ame- 
ricus*' admits or does not deny. That taxation 
be limited to the real wants of the general 
government; to this also *• Americus" cor- 
dially assents. 

These admissions might seem all that is 
necessary, and to cover the whole ground; 
but '* Americus" will please allow me to cor- 
rect a few mistakes of his on some immaterial 
points. First, Excelsior's argument, sustained 
by every-day proof, was, that the consumer, 
not the home manufacturer, paid the taxes. 
Excelsior's reasoning amounts to this : The 
Agricultural classes constitute a majority; as 
a^majority they have some rights which the 
minority is bound to respect ; the greatest 
good to the greatest number is a sound maxim. 
As a class they feel in an undue measure, and 
for reasons already given, the burdens of the 
present systems of taxation ; as holders of 
land or farm laborers they are the most poorly 
paid of all ; to increase the tariff is to increase 
the burden ; to adopt prohibition is to them 
ruin. As to the "value of a home market," 
etc., this is greatly overestimated. I have no 
tables at hand to determine the relative 
amounts of home manufactured and imported 
goods, but for domestic purposes, the increase 
in numbers of those engaged in manu^ctures 
would be small were we to meet all our ne- 
cessities by home manu^cture ; particularly if 
we exclude, as ** Americus" says, ** the half or 
two thirds of the thousand things that now 
cross the ocean." ' Where *• the chances are 
ten to one" as "Americus" claims *' against 
our manufacturers," the moment we step out- 
side the pale of Government protection we 
are not likely to attempt competition in for- 
eign markets. Thus the increased value of a 
home-market for farm products is only a mag- 
nificent creation of the brain of the protec- 
tionist, and we increase the '< tax on a majority 
of the people," not " for the mass of the 
people," but simply as a sop to the Cerberus 
of Prohi'oition. But, says "Americus," *It 
is a capital mistake to suppose that protection 
is calculated to enrich the manufacturer at the 
expense of other classes" We have already 
shown that it is calculated to impoverish 
other classes, and firom some recent reports, 
from manufacturing quarters, it would seem 



something like enriching them; — thus the 
Neivburyport Herald of last January (I think) 
says : " The Jatnei Mill of this place has just 
divided ten per cent for six months' earnings^ 
and reserved eighteen per cent Jor improved 
machinery ^''^ and yet they cry for more. 

" Americus" intimates that the Protection- 
ists are a majority of the people. Whence 
the assertion.^ Has this question ever yet 
been allowed to come before the people ? On 
other issues a majority in its favor have stolen 
into Congress. Who asks, who lobbies Con- 
gress for protection.^ Not the people, but the 
agents of the different manufacturing interests. 
Counting the cost, " Americus" says, ''those 
who shrink from an undertaking that promises 
great fruits because it will cost heavily, are 
not apt to be the best advisers." The trouble 
with this Protection matter is, that it is all 
promise. The protectionists have made pro- 
mises for the last fifty years which they have 
not kept. They have had subsidies of twenty- 
five, thirty, forty, seventy and sometimes as 
high as one hundred per cent ; and yet they 
seem, from their increased clamor, further 
than ever from possessing ''such a well or- 
ganized system of industry, that we may fairly 
bid defiance to the despotism of British free 
trade." Excelsior begs to suggest that it might 
he better " to trust to the fertile Yankee intellect^* 
to bid defiance to any species of despotism. 
But has " Americus" counted the cost. ^ He 
has given us magnificent theories, great pro- 
mises, but no facts, no proof to back them. 
No enterprise should be undertaken without 
counting the cost, and, first, protection or pro- 
hibition can only be adopted at the cost of 
justice. As a farmer it is my natural right to 
exchange my wheat or other products for such 
articles as I need, ivhenever I can do so most 
advantageously. The natural chances are, as 
" Americus" admits, as ten to one that I can 
do so with B. or F. or G., but the Govern- 
ment steps in and says that I must not. I 
must buy my cloth or other manufactured 
goods of A., pay him seventy per cent ad 
valorem duty or bonus, and risk my market 
for my wheat : and this for some fancied bene- 
fit twenty years hence. This is prohibition, 
this is injustice, and most emphatically class 
legislation. 

Another item of cost. — It has already been 
shown in a former paper that Agricultural 
Capital nets but two per cent, and that agri- 
cultural labor is the least remunerative. Hence 
these cannot be diminished without ruin and 
suffering to those engaged therein. Now sup- 
pose that according to " Americus" this state 
of things be continued and augmented for 
twenty years. Can this or any nation afford 
to adopt a course that may involve such a 
result > An interest that embraces a majority 
of its people — that is constantly requiring a 
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higher order of intellect for successful develop- 
ment — that must have a controlling influence 
for weal or woe upon the nation — that, if fos- 
tered and encouraged, has ever been the germ 
of free thought and practical liberty, and her 
most impregnable fortress in the dark days of 
trial. Discriminate against it by class legis- 
lation, foster other interests at its expense, 
pile on a little more weight to the burden, say 
to it, my dear farmer your shoulders are broad, 
you are used to heavy toil, you have without 
much murmuring managed to live on very 
small profits, you have thus far kept soul and 
body togerher, you work on from year to year 
on a two per cent dividend (aside, rather small 
business that,) although exposed at all points, 
your dreams do not appear to be disturbed by 
the ghost of competition from which I suffer 
so dreadfully 5 I am the most benevolent of 
men, I have a grand scheme for your good, 
let me put this seventy per cent additional 
weight of prohibition upon your back : per- 
haps you may faint by the way, but while you 
are doing so I shall grow strong ; both men- 



tally and physically you may perish with 
hunger, but 1 shall grow fat. You have car- 
ried thirty or forty pounds for me for fifty 
years, if you will only carry this extra seventy 
for twenty years longer, perhaps by that time 
I can hire some paupers from Europe or some 
of your poor children to carry it for me. One 
of two results must follow such a course. 
Little by little the farmer must grow poorer, 
unable to meet his increased expenses his lands 
must go to the heavy capitalist, himself and 
family downward in all that makes a nation 
great, and the farm laborer like the Irish 
peasantry give place to the sheep grower, or 
following another law, production must dimin- 
ish, until the price of farm products and farm 
labor shall advance in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of every thing else, and the cost 
of living thereby be augmented. Excelsior 
would avoid this by a direct tax on a just basis. 
"^Americus," reckless of the consequences, 
would involve a nation in ruin to carry out 
his Utopian idea ; let him pause in time. 

Excelsior. 
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Work for Religious Organizations. 

THE members of religious societies who conceive that the assembling of 
themselves together is the whole duty which, as a Christian fraternity, 
they are bound to perform, fall far short of the highest object of such associa- 
tions. The religious world is slowly wakening to the fact, that there is 
other and better work to do than the mere routine of preaching and praying 
with which it has contented itself. To be sure the churches have long been 
engaged in what they call missionary work, but the amount of good accom- 
plished by their method is certainly a doubtful quantity. Then all denomi- 
nations engaged in this kind of work have labored under the delusion that it 
was their duty to proselyte — that they were unfaithful if they did not seek to 
convince others of the truth of what they held to be essential to salvation. 

Among those with whom the missionaries labor, physical reform, if the 
term is an allowable one, is the first step towards moral and religious develop- 
ment. It seems as if philanthropists were just beginning to realize that 
lodging-houses for the friendless, and instruction and encouragement in the 
pjj^nner of wholesome living, is of more value for the salvation of the vicious 
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than all the Bibles and tracts that our Bible societies can publish. Let such 
things have their place ; but the natural wants must be supplied before the 
spiritual wants. 

It is well to establish reading-rooms and lecture-committees, as many of 
our religious associations have done, but we have little patience with those 
whose labors stop here. It seems as if we were too nice in our choice of 
work. We do not like to soil our hands or our garments by coming in con- 
tact with the unwashed ; so we listen complacently to our lecturers, and 
patronize our well-lighted, well-furnished reading-rooms, feeling that we are 
rendering a great service to humanity. 

It seems to us as if the labor of those who call themselves Christians is too 
much confined to those who fellowship with them, instead of being expended 
on the absolutely bad. Jesus said that he came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. He did not hesitate to mingle with publicans and 
sinners ; why should we ? 

Vice is like the cholera : the most effectual way of combating it is by pre- 
vention. Once under full headway it is uncontrollable ; but we may so 
purify and disinfect the social atmosphere that its existence is impossible. 

Patient science has taught us thai we may prevent the spread of cholera 
and small-pox ; and the establishment of homes for the homeless, and em- 
ployment societies for the many willing workers who are waiting for work, 
shows that we are learning the lesson in social reform. The abatement of 
the great social evil, which has had such deep hold upon the community for 
so many years, but of which people are just now beginning to have the 
courage to speak, seems to us an eminently proper object for the labor of 
religious bodies. Such work can be done so much better by communities 
than by individuals. It is commonly the fact that those who are most warmly 
engaged in any reform are poor, and only by combination can the requisite 
means be acquired. What we have said about the prevention of vice and 
crime applies with special force to this form of the disease. It is a fearful 
labor to attempt to reclaim the fallen, yet success has attended the efforts of 
many earnest people in this direction ; but provisions for preventing friend- 
less girls from joining the ranks of sin, such as the boarding-house for work- 
ing women recently opened in New York, is much more certain and satisfac- 
tory. We read just now of another proposed step in this direction : the 
question of health insurance for working women. 

We are not among those who feel that aid for woman is the only thing 
demanded by the exigencies of the present time. The care and protection 
of children is perhaps equally important. Our public institutions fail in 
their duty to the little ones. It is a shameful fact that nearly all the found- 
lings who are taken charge of by the authorities of New York and Brooklyn 
— we do not know how it is in other cities — die within the first year of their 
adoption by the city. 
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Then when it comes to regular religious instruction for the outcasts, it 
seems to us as if we would do better to take them by the hand in our own 
meetings than to establish meetings for them alone. True, in the atmo- 
sphere, nay, in the very furnishing of the churches, there is something for- 
bidding and exclusive ; but some simpler form of worship, combining the 
advantages of Friendly unpretension, and the attractions of music and kindly 
discourse, might draw many into pleasant religious fellowship. 



Woman as a Voter. 

THERE has been so much said and written about women of late that some 
of the newspapers are getting tired of the subject. We don't blame 
them for being wearied, for the persistence of reformers sometimes almost 
amounts to impertinence ; but well-bred people usually take pains to conceal 
their yawning, instead of calling upon the world to see how they are bored. 

There is a very unpleasant spirit, we think, in the editorial, " Woman as 
a Voter," in the Tribune of October i . " They think that if the women of 
Kansas, or any other state, desire, as a clasSy to be invested with the right of 
suffrage, it is their clear right to be so invested ; but, &c." . . . We did not 
know that the right of suffrage belonged to any class^ or that women claim to 
be a class in society. Those who claim suffrage for women claim universal 
suffrage as the right of every citizen. 

Again, " It is plain that the experiment of female suffrage is to be tried ; 
and, while we regard it with distrust, we are quite willing to see it pioneered 
by Kansas." " Upon a full and fair trial we believe that they would conclude 
that the right of suffrage for women was, on the whole, rather a plague than 
a profit, and vote to resign it into the hands of their husbands and fathers. 
We think so because we now so seldom find women plowing, or teaming, or 
mowing (with machines), though there is no other obstacle to their so doing 
than their own sense of fitness, and though some women, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, laudably do such things." As if there was any parallel at all 
between agricultural work and voting ! A woman's sense of fitness now 
deters her from doing many other things than those mentioned, but we think 
it is the highest sense of fitness which causes her to claim equal protection 
with man at the hands of the law. 

We don't know what to make of the article in the Tribune of October 2, 
purporting to be an account of a meeting of women to consider the propriety 
of some change in dress. The style of the article might do honor to the New 
York Herald^ being in several places absolutely coarse and vulgar. We don't 
suppose there ever was such a meeting as is here described ; but whether 
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there was or not, the design of the article is undiscoverable. If it was in- 
tended to be witty it might have been well to append, Artemus Ward 
fashion, an N.B. — This is a goak. 



gINCE our last issue the proceedings of the monthly meeting against John J. Merritt have 






been brought to a sudden close by his disownment. If this action had been taken after 
the presentation of a fair report from the committee, and a full and free discussion in the 
meeting, we could not easily take exception to it. The report was, however, false in more 
than one of its statements, as those who were present at the meeting may ascertain by re- 
ferring to the account in the August Friend of the interview between J. J. M. and the com- 
mittee. The correctness of the latter we can vouch for, and is indeed acknowledged in the 
report of the committee. We should be glad if, as might be the case in any other organiza- 
tion, the minute of the monthly meeting, including the report of the committee, might be 
made public. Fair-minded people would then be better able to judge for themselves as to the 
righteousness of this disownment. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The author of *' Mistakes of Educated Men^'* 
pays the following graceful tribute to a good 
man. 

** Who that has ever been brought into 
contact with a highly educated Quaker, 
such for instance as the late Joseph John 
Gumey, but ' has felt the controlling sway 
of beautiful manners ? It was difficult in 
the presence of that man to say what it 
was that affected you so powerfully. Other 
men have had a smile equally benignant, a 
voice equally melodious, a gait and motion 
equally graceful, a goodness of heart, a 
sweetness of disposition, a gentleness and 
openness of speech equally inspiring con- 
fidence. It was somehow the intinite deli- 
cacy with which, whatever there is to charm 
in voice or word or look or gesture, was in 
him so finely tempered together that you 
felt as if mingling with a being of superior 
nature, and yet felt quite as much at your 
ease as if talking with those of common 
clay. It was real Christian goodness of 
heart speaking out through the whole man. 
The very hem of his garment seemed to 
spfeak. To analyze the manner of such a 
man, and detect its hidden mystery, is like 
attempting to analyze a delicate perfume. 
The most etherial of its occult essences are 
sure to escape you. You only know in 



such a case that there is true christian 
charity at the bottom, that there is varied 
knowledge and intellectual power, and that 
every advantage of person and dress is 
used to give to whatever is said or done, 
its very highest and happiest effect" 



ScTFFBAGE FOR WOMEN. — A number of 
gentlemen have signed and pubHshed the 
following document: — 

To the Voters of the United States : — In this 
hour of national reconstruction, we appeal 
to good men of all parties, to conventions 
for amending State constitutions, to the 
legislature of every State, and to the Con- 
gress of the United States, to apply the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to Women. 

Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. The 
only form of consent recognized under a 
republic is suffrage. Mere tacit acquiescence 
is not consent ; if it were, every despotism 
might claim that its power is justly held. 
Suffrage is the right of every adult citizen, 
irreapective of sex or color. Women are 
governed ; therefore they are rightfully en- 
titled to vote. 

The problem of American statesmanship 
is, how to incorporate in our institutions a 
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ll[uur.tu\A^i «/ v.*: nuiiit^ <A every iiidividual. 

tii« <y»jM;rjt '/f Ui« i^rerijed, aud encb cluffii 
wiJl ifr**\Ai*i\. itwrJf. 

Atti'fUie 0»« m^iATn arc SeuaUirB Wade of 
Ohio, HpraKue of Kh^^ie Ifelaud, Xye of 
K«>vkd«. I^oujefoy dud Kohh of JCaiiBaf, 
0«/v. Crawford and KepreHeuUtive Clarke 
of KaiiHa*', li^^j/rc'Hefitative Bfi»uiall of 



Peuuffrlvauia. Julian and Washburn oi 
iiidiaiia. Amee uf IfaHiarliusbtU, Ashkr 
of Ohio, Lougiiridge of Iowb. Trowbridge 
and I>rig:gB ol Micbigan. Rcrr. Robert Gol- 
Iver. Web dell PbiilipB, Samiiel £. SewalL, 
Col. T. W. Hi^g-inson. Georpe Whl Curtis, 
H- W- Beecber, Gerrit Smith. Theodore 
Tillou. Prof Stowe. and ottiere less widely 
koowu. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



Ov% Vouxo KoLKH. — The November 
iiuiriUjr of tbiM lua^^axirie preseutB a very 
«ttractiv<j Uibi« of Cf^nietiUt. ** Letters from 
William H^-Tiry to bJH Grandmother/' by 
MrH. Jiiaz, art) Uiyisb euouj^lj to be 
((eiiuiue 

Tlie array of attractions f'>r 1868 is im- 
pOHiri^. CharleH I>ickenH has written ex- 
preanly for tliis magazine "A Holiday 
Uomarice," which will appear before long, 
illuHtrated by the great Kaglish designer, 
John CiiUiert. The author oijohn Halifax 



will contribute several articles in prose and 
verse. Mrs. Stowe will oontinne to write 
aketc'bes; and a host of other good writers 
are engaged. 
$2 00 a year. Clubs at reduced rates. 



LirrLK DoRRiTT. — Messrs. Tlcknor k 
Fiel'is send us UttU Darritt, another of 
tbeir diamond edition of Dickens. We 
don't know what more to say of these little 
gems except that, of their kind, they are 
perfect 



LECTURES — MRS. DALL. 

70 Warren Avenue, Boston, September 9th, 1867. 

Te the Editor of the Christian Register, 

"^^ >n will relieve me from an impossible attempt to make up the arrears of my cor 
A^ jf^^pondeuce, if you will state that I am open to propositions, for lecturing or pulpi 
serviee, and that no persons need be restrained in applying to me, on account of pecuniary 
inability of their own, or tiie parties they represent. If The Radical and The Friend 
will kindly copy this notice into their next issue, they will oblige your correspondent. 



Caroline H. Dall. 



THE FRIEND. 
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EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

^n Historical Investigation, in 5 volumes. By C. C. I. Baron Bunsen, D,Ph,, 
D.CL,, and D,D, Translated from the German by Charles H. Cottrell, 
Esq,, M,A,y with additions by Samuel Birch, LL,D, Vol, 5. — London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1867. 

IN the Christian Examiner for November may be found the first attempt to 
explain candidly to English readers the theories and labors of Baron 
Bunsen in determining Egyptian chronology. There also may be found an 
explanation of the seasons and cycles of that ancient people, which form a 
proper framework for his speculations ; and a survey of the three divisions 
of Egyptian History called the Old Empire, the Middle Empire, and the 
New Empire. In two articles in The Friend we now propose to show, first, 
what families alternately swayed these three empires ; next, how Hebrew 
synchronisms affect the evolution of the story. We condense as far as the 
desire to be intelligible will permit, and refer students oi proof in detail to the 
volumes themselves. 

The first recorded king of Egypt was Menes, and from his time to that of 
Alexander, the history of Egypt is divided into three periods : — 

1. The Old Empire, beginning with Menes, 3643 b.c, 

and lasting 1076 years, to the end of the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

2. The Middle Empire, beginning with the Fourteenth Dynasty, 2567 b.c, 
and lasting 928 years. Convulsed by Hycsos' disturbance, and 

ending with the Seventeenth Dynasty. 

3. The New Empire, which began with the vigorous Eighteenth 

Dynasty, - 1626 b.c, 

and was an attempt to revive the fortunes of Egypt under the families 
of Ramses and Amosis. 

In the Old Empire the names of Menes, Sesostris, Amenema and Men- 
cheres are prominent. In the Middle Empire usurpers, none of whom were 
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important. In the New Empire we have various sovereigns of the house of 
Ramses confounded frequently with the Sesortosidae of the Old Empire in 
common tradition. 

We had hoped to proceed to the Hebrew chronology connected with the 
discussion of our subject without showing in greater detail the vicissitudes of 
the Egyptian throne, but this proves to be impossible. The theories of Bun- 
sen, sustained, we think, by monumental evidence, are wholly different from 
those of Brugsch, discussed lately in the book notices of the Examiner, Ac- 
cording to Bunsen a much longer period than five hundred years is necessary to 
account for the growth of the Hebrew nation, and the Semitic kings left no 
more traces of themselves upon the monuments of Egypt than upon the desert 
sands their invading feet had crossed. We remind our readers, then, that 
Thirty Dynasties complete the historic record of Egypt, and that for these 
thirty Bunsen is able to account ; but they are not put upon record in 
their numerical order, that order consisting of the mistaken inferences of old 
writers. The monuments prove that they did not succeed each other, but 
were often cotemporaneous ; and that in times of internecine war the oJd 
lists frequently put the struggling princes into the line of descent, as if they 
were father and son, instead of lord and rebel. To give some idea of the 
succession of princes must then be our first work ; the greatest difficulty en- 
countered in the work of restoration, appertaining, of course, to the Old 
Empire, 

The First Dynasty was Thinite, and consisted of five kings. This era Bun- 
sen places between 4000 and 2800 years before Christ ; and it would seem, 
from recent decisions in reference to the age of the Great Pyramid, as if the 
older date were most likely to be true. Menes, the first king, reigned over 
both countries, 3643 b.c, and found a matured civilization. He regulated 
the course of the Nile, improved its western arm, and drained the Nome of 
Memphis, so that the city of that name could be built. His influence was 
religious and distinct. The succeeding kings made themselves famous in 
medicine and mathematics. Physicians still use the Egyptian signs for 
drachms and grains, and mark their recipes with the sacred sign of a constel- 
lation, in its contracted form [ ]. Our numerals also are Egyptian, 
to which India added the cypher. The last king of this dynasty Bunsen 
marks as a " Heraclide," perhaps the progenitor of the Greek family. The 
pyramids of Kokomi were built. Then, perhaps because of a royal marriage, 
the line divides, and 

The Second Dynasty and the Third^x^ on two thrones at This and Memphis, 
3453 ^•^* Here the lists bear an interesting testimony in reference to the 
age and size of man, for the first king of the second dynasty is mentioned as 
a giant 8 1 feet tall, who built the pyramids at Gaza ; and the generations 
averaged, six thousand years ago, exactly as they do to-day. In these dynas- 
ties females were admitted to the throne, a fruitful source of confusion after- 
ward. To this was soon added another, the spiteful habit of erasing the 
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escutcheons of preceding kings after family divisions or civil wars. In the 
second and third dynasties animal worship took the place of a cosmical and 
astral faith ^ writing became cursive, a system of castes began, and the brick 
pyramids at Dashoor and Abouseer were built. Then, too, the Nile ran 
honey for eleven days. 

Under the Fourth Dynasty the empire was united again for 155 years (3229 
years before Christ). It began with the Cheops of Herodotus, the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. 'Compulsory labor began ; but Mencheres, the holy, 
abolished it, and restored the old and purer religion. 

Then came cotemporaneously the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, the fifth con- 
sisting of one man, a usurper, Othoes, who founded the tormenting and con- 
fusing line of Heracleapolitan kings, and was killed by his own guards. 

The Sixth Dynasty opened with the wonderful reign of Phiops Apappus, 
3074 B.C. He was crowned at six years of age, and reigned 100 years, as 
great a wonder then, as it would be now. His son, and after him his son's 
widow, Nitocris, reigned with this old man. She put her husband's mur- 
derer to death, and with her, 5,000 years ago, the pretty story of Cinderella 
originated. She had been a slave, and one day while she was bathing the 
wind carried her slipper to the king, who would not rest till he had found 
her. With the grand-children of old Phiops came a confused period. 

The Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Dynasties on the throne 
together, 2915 b.c. His race continued on the throne at Memphis as the 
Seventh and Eighth. The Eleventh, composed of a Theban family, the Nan- 
tefs, reigned at Thebes ; and the Ninth and Tenth were in the Delta, near 
Pelusium. Here the glory of Memphis ends. The Theban family of Nan- 
tefs, whose monuments, coffins, gilded bodies and votive tablets still exist 
to tell the story, comes up again in the twelfth dynasty with the Sesostridae. 
Arabs ravaged the grand old city, and the native princes who kept their 
thrones began to pay the Hycsos tribute. 

With this Twelfth Dynasty the glory of the Old Empire rose to its height. 
'I'he first Sesostris, 2754 ^'^'> created the fertile Nome of the Fayoum by 
filling a rocky basin with Nile mud, its magnificent drains, dams and gates 
still challenging the brains of the archaeologist. He conquered all the land, 
from Cush to the copper mines of Sinai. His tombs have Doric columns. 
His statue is now at Berlin. In the reign of his son, Sesostris II,, we find 
fine colored sculpture, chess-playing, and glass-blowing. Sesostris III. made 
canals, built forts, and conquered Europe to Thrace. Mares, his son (?), 
built the Labyrinth, in which the provinces were afterwards convened, and 
Lake Mceris. Under Sesostris I., the second king of this family, Joseph 
went down into Egypt, and Jacob emigrated. In his Bible Work Bunsen 
fixes this date at 2747 b.c, which gives nearly 1400 years for the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew nation. The monuments show that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for such immigrations to take place. Driven by famine, war, or 
local distresses, bands of Arabs came down, were received, and devoted 
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themselves to the care of the king's flocks. Such communities doubtless 
swelled the "mixed multitude" of the Exodus. The Scripture indicates 
very distinctly that the king whom Joseph knew was no Bedawin or Hycsite. 
An inscription in Upper Egypt records the terrible famine which the Hebrew 
viceroy relieved ; and connected with the reign of this Sesostris was that 
change in the tenure of the soil which added to the oppressions of the people, 
and is recorded in Gen. xlvii. 20-26. It would seem, then, that we have 
here a fixed synchronistic point; and there can be no dispute except about the 
length of the interval between this king and the Menepthah of the Exodus. 
The wise reign of Sesostris, intended to avert national ruin, was followed by 
a period of victory and prosperity. Sesostris found the empire, under the control 
of three or four Dynasties. The kings in the Delta had once grasped imperial 
power. When the building of the splendid monuments at Syene was fol- 
lowed by the grand erection of the Labyrinth, and the most useful creation 
of Lake Moerls, then popular hatred rose to its height. 

The kings in the Delta hated the Labyrinth — a perpetual reminder of their 
own inferiority — and helped to destroy it. They made use of religious 
differences to create discontent — an easy task, where one province wor- 
shipped the Crocodile and another the Ichneumon, its natural destroyer. The 
treachery of the Delta brought in the invading Hycsos without a blow. 

From the Twelfth to the Seventeenth Dynasty desolation and confusion 
reigned. Native monuments — among others the tablet of the dead at Gur- 
nah— represent the native kings as tributary to the Hycsos down to the time 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; but the Arab has not perpetuated here — only in 
remote legends of his wandering race — the memory of his usurpation. In 
Arabia, they say, the shepherds ruled 800 years in Egypt. The proof of 
Manetho's Hycsos chronology lies in the evidence, that upon no other 
assumption can the second Sothiac cycle fall in the Eleventh Dynasty. All 
scholars admit that the third fell in the Nineteenth. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty of Theban kings makes us familiar with the names 
of Amosis, Tuthmosis, and Amenophis. It opens with the reign of the 
wonderful Amos, who drove out the shepherds, and had a lovely Ethiop wife, 
whose name meant " fair and blameless," in accordance with the old Homeric 
suggestion. A very striking portrait of her was once shown by Professor 
Lesly at the Lowell Institute. From her time no honor could be conferred 
on an Egyptian woman so great as the being permitted to bear her name. A 
daughter of Amos and Aahmes-Nefruari built Cleopatra's Needle ; but one 
of her brothers afterward enviously erased her escutcheons. Three of her 
brothers built at Karnak and Tetmes. The statue called Memnon by the 
Greeks was really a statue erected in this glorious Eighteenth Dynasty to the 
great conqueror Tuthmosis III., a son of Amos and the beautiful Nefruari. 
It was erected by his own grandson, and the mistake grew out of the misap- 
prehension of the Egyptian word for monument — mem-nen. The young 
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Amenophis, who erected the mem-ne/i, was a heretic, worshipping the visible 
disc of the Sun. He built the palace of Luxor. 

His grandfather, Tuthmosis HI., had a history which may be thus 
summed up : 

He forced the shepherds to evacuate Suez, - - - 1 548 B.C. 

Made a campaign, and was victorious over Nineveh and 

Babylon, 1 546 " 

Employed the Jews in building, so that the period of 

oppression may be said to have begun - - 1534 " 

Might he not have been content to leave untouched the escutcheons of his 
jister, Mespres, which he enviously destroyed ? 

The Nineteenth Dynasty ittmsvf'ixh warlike expeditions into Barbaiy and Crete, 
and magnificent erections of temples, obelisks and fortresses. Its six kings 
beginning to reign about 1450 B.C., all bear familiar names. They are called 
Sethos or Ramessis, with one exception, the fanatic of the Exodus, whose 
name was Menepthah. The heresy of the young Amenophis spread. The 
whole country was in confusion. Ramesis II. who reigned from 1391 to 
to 1325 B.C., a date positively ascertained, was the first oppresser of the 
Jews. There is a signet ring of his, which the child Moses may have played 
with. His portrait is now at Memphis. There was some ground for the 
popular hatred of the Jews and the royal abuse. The people could remember 
a time before Joseph, when they had land of their own. The king, a fanatic, 
trying to make amends for heresies, believed that their presence in the country 
offended the Gods. Menepthah followed Ramessis II. and in his reign occurred 
the Exodus. The remains of this period in an artistic point of view are ex- 
tremely beautiful. The most finished papyri in the world, Moses might 
have carried, and possibly did carry, beyond Jordan. Menepthah was a weak 
fanatic. The hatred of the people, for Ramessis, who had overtasked Egyp- 
tians as well as Jews, was so great, that his son could never finish his tomb. 
He yielded, Manetho tells us, to a " revolt of lepers." Not so fortunate as 
to be drowned in the Red Sea, which swallowed up his host, he fled to Ethi- 
opia with his heir and his sacred bull, and remained there until his son was 
old enough to recover the kingdom. When Moses went out of Egypt there 
were two claimants of the throne beside Menepthah. Sipthah and Amen- 
Messu. Does not this give some meaning to the king's fear, that if the Jews 
staid, they might unite with his enemies ? Sipthah was married in in- 
fancy to Tauser, the sister of Menepthah, and daughter of Ramses the op- 
pressor. One of Sipthah's inscriptions is a prayer beseeching Heaven for 
children to inherit the throne. Was Tauser the princess who, despairing of 
issue by her boy-husband, begged the lovely babe she found in the bulrushes, 
of the stern old Ramses ? The character of the times makes it easy to see 
what position Moses might have held in that court, and recalls the appeal of 
Satan in the temptation, " All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down arid worship me." 
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The Twentieth Dynasty^ still Theban, opens with the name of a mean fellow 
named Marres Phruores, whose precise relationship to Menepthah is not 
clear. He fognd nothing better to do, than to put his own throne mark on 
older monuments and suggest to the Greeks the God Proteus. His son was 
Ramses III., a magnificent conqueror, whose splendid tomb contains a painted 
sea-fight. His beautiful red granite coffin is at Paris, its lid at Cambridge, 
England. It was in the 14th year of this king, that Joshua crossed the Jordan. 
His conquests in Palestine had compelled the Jews to refrain from entering 
Canaan up to that time. He was succeeded by ten kings who all bore the 
name of Ramees, the eighth of whom was the last who carried the God Set on 
his escutcheon. With the extinction of the Ramessidae, a great revolotion 
occurred. 

The Twenty-first Dynasty, containing seven kings, consisted of a priestly 
caste who had at last got the better of the struggling heretics. 

Nine kings constitute the Twenty-second Dynasty, The first of these Bubas- 
tites was Shishak. In the front court at Karnak is the sculpture which shows 
how he treated Rehoboam at Jerusalem, the Bible Work says in 968 b.c. 
In the Twenty-third Tanite Dynasty we have four strange kings. 
In the Twenty-fourth Dynasty one Saite, in whose reign (Bocchoris's) 
** a lamb spoke." The people received from him peace and a constitutional 
government. 

In the Twenty-fifth Dynasty three Ethiops reigned. 

In the Twenty-sixth Dynasty we have nine Saite kings, two of them known to 
us in the Scripture. The fifth of them Necho II. defeated Josiah at Megiddo, 
and took Jerusalem, 607 b.c. Two years after, he was defeated in his turn by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The next but one who succeeded him was the Hofra of 
Scripture, properly Uaphres. 

The Twenty-seventh Dynasty records the Persian rule from Cambyses to 
Darius II. 

The Twenty-eighth y Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth, only an obscure succession 
of Saites, Mendesians and Sebennytes; eight kings in all. 

This is the scaffolding which is to sustain the new walls of the historic 
erection we are contemplating. 

SYNCHRONISMS. 

Starting from well established facts, we find various fixed points of synchron- 
ism, between Egyptian monuments and Asiatic history. Calculating upwards 
we fail to find anything certain in the Hebrew records, until the loth century 
before Christ. From Egyptian monuments we obtain the date of Moses, 
and conclude that the Exodus took place under the Pharaoh, whose namJ 
is attached to the last Imperial Canicular Cycle. We have also fixed the 
age of Joseph who was minister of Sesortosen of the Twelfth Dynasty 

From this we work upwards on critical grounds, to the period when Abraham 
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emerged from Chaldea. Abraham's date is 2870 b. c, 750 years after the 
reign of Menes began. Between the two, we have important monuments and 
there are synchronistic points down to the time of Joseph. 

Regular chronology began with Menes. His reign consolidated Upper 
and Lower Egypt into one empire, but it began when civilisation was mature, 
and with registers of previous reigns, which must at the very least have 
stretched through 5500 years. It had already language, written character and 
a completed mythos. 

Down to the lowest time the Pharaohs were called Lords of the Upper and 
Lower Country. The Government was based on Twenty-seven Nomes, ten 
belonging to the upper country, ten to the lower, and seven constituting the 
Heptanomys or Central Egypt. These Nomes were the independent bases 
of all democratic Egyptian life. Their existence was opposed to the despotic 
element in the later empire. With Menes they possessed much power and 
many privileges. 

The Labyrinth was the temple and the tomb of their latest liberty, yet even 
under the new empire every province had its own capital, shrine and pecu- 
liar privileges. The formation of these Twenty-seven Nomes, which was 
consummated before chronology begins, must have occupied a large part of the 
5500 years before Menes. It was a stage of life posterior to the family and 
the patriarchal, and a strong bond of common language and religion, originally 
held them together. 

The language and people of China may be older than those of Egypt, but 
the regular chronology of Egypt, goes back to 5000 years before Christ, an 
advantage enjoyed by no other nation. 

The world's history is the development of two races and two languages, 
the Semitic and the Iranian. For the Egyptian is only the African deposit of a 
very early form of the Semitic, in which the Semitic germs are organised. 
We can link the Egyptian to the Chinese and the Turanian ; we expect 
therefore to find some connexion between their mythologies. 

People who say there is no authority for certain conclusions forget that 
language is the very best of authority. Egypt represents the real middle age of 
the world. It is the chrysalis of primeval Asia, in which a new life begins to 
stir. This Semitic branch stretched through Menes, even to the Mediterra- 
nean, and obtained positive rank in the world. It struggled on in antagonism 
to the land and race from which it had sprung. Both fell under the Aryans, 
who keep the throne of the world to this day. Egypt yielded first, to 
the Persian branch of the Aryans. Cyrus conquered the Medes and Bac- 
trians, and by taking Babylon, subjected all Semitic nations to himself. But it 
was Alexander, the great European Aryan, who severed forever the thread 
of Egyptian life. 

Renan denies the affinity between the language and religion of Egypt aiid 
Asia, which Bunsen asserts, but reiterates Bunsen's assertion when he admits 
elsewhere the identity of Coptic and Semitic pronouns. The Bible is on tVve. 
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side of Bunsen. Ham is the father of Canaan> and it was the Semitic language 
of the Canaanites, which the descendants of Abraham adopted. Those 
Canaanitesy driven back from Egypt, became themselves the Pelasgi (Coptic 
Pelashetj or wanderers of the world. Modern history begins with Abraham. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. There is an historical connexion between Greek mythology, the 
primeval Bible record, and the oldest religions of Egypt and Asia. 

2. The religion of Egypt is merely the mummy of the religion of Central 
Asia; the deposit of the oldest mythology on African soil. 

3. Primeval Asia is the starting point for us and them. 

4. The Greeks did not invent their mythology, they only humanised it. 

5. Moses adopted no ideas from Egypt, which had not an older common 
source in Asia. The Bible contains no conscious mythology. Any personifi- 
cation of Divine Ideas is foreign to its intention. 

6. The popular sentiment reflected in the Bible had its root nevertheless 
in old mythologic times. 

7. The personal history of the Jews begins with Abraham, but many of 
the ancient traditions which he brought out from a mythological people, 
clung to him and to Isaac and Jacob, were interwoven with the story of their 
lives, and influenced them to idolatry from the time of the Exodus to that of 
the Captivity. 

CONCLUSIONS IN REGARD TO LANGUAGE. 

1 . Language developes quietly, but in the end its central stem is so modi- 
fied that the oldest and the newest forms cannot hold intelligible communion 
with each other, any more than with their offshoots. 

2. Foreign words may come into its Dictionary but not into its grammar. 

3. Every stage of such a language, becoming more affluent in words, be- 
comes poorer in its grammar. 

4. The Iranian languages from India to Iceland and Lithuania, are identi- 
cal in grammar and roots, as also are among themselves the different Semitic 
forms. Every Chinese word is a root, which may be a noun or a verb, ac- 
cording to its position, consequently it is not yet an individualised stem. 
There was an interval of a thousand years between Charlemagne the first 
king of the Germans, and Francis II. the last, and they both belonged to the 
same race. The art of writing existed in the time of Charlemagne, and 
German civilisation has never been violently broken up, but these two per- 
sons could not understand each other if they were now to meet. 

These are the philological principles which assist in the development of 
the oldest chronologies, and which are to be borne in mind throughout our 
whole discussion. 

Caroline H. Pali^. 
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GENIUS vs. MEDIOCRITY. 



IT has long been a recognized fact 
that among men of genius those 
of strongest passions and consequently 
strongest affections> are those who 
have the warmest followers. 

Your cool, well balanced men, suave 
and politic, have none of that indes- 
cribable magnetism which draws the 
ever truth-hungering multitude to the 
man of strong emotions and fearless 
actions. In merely personal friend- 
ships we are often most strongly at- 
tracted to those whose individual 
characteristics are widely different 
from our own. We worship the will, 
the strength, the intellect or the beauty, 
that we, ourselves lack. And so the 
helpless multitude feeling their own 
weakness, and lack of vigor from habit- 
ual inactivity, almost worship in the 
strong man, the excess of energy, the 
persistent effort, the over- mastering 
emotion which from very contrast 
alone, seems something grand and in- 
comprehensible. 

It is difficult to say what we mean 
by genius. The dictionary may tell 
us " extraordinary mental power," but 
the definition is inadequate. Dr. 
Johnson says, ** that power which 
constitutes a poet ; that quality with- 
out which judgment is cold and know- 
ledge is inert." But we mean more 
than is. The power is more readily 
felt than described. It is a gift of the 
gods that glorifies the whole nature 
and turns every endowment to the 
best account. It calls forth the best 
wit, the deepest wisdom of those with 
whom it comes in contact. It can 
laugh with the joyous, give confidence 
to the timid, has a silent, healing sym- 
pathy for the sorrowing, and leaves 
wherever it goes a pleasant remem- 
brance that will last for years. 

Other men may be as good, may 
be better, may have more of the cour- 
tesies of life, may be more refined, 
more scrupulous in dress and speech. 



but he on whom the Gods have laid 
their blessing becomes a demi-god. 
Many times the men who have most 
of this indescribable power, are cast 
in a coarse mould, are none of your 
fine gentlemen, have terrible passions, 
yet correspondingly strong impulses 
for good, are seldom well-balanced 
men. Yet we forget the vagaries, the 
follies, the sins of a Goethe, a Heine, 
or a Burns in loving admiration of that 
great human-divine power which glori- 
fies everything that it touches. 

It is not from the man who is after 
the straitest of his sect a Pharisee, that 
we learn the deepest lessons in life ; 
but rather from him whose great 
nature loves, aspires, struggles, des- 
pairs, yea even sins, most. 

There is little merit in keeping ones- 
self unspotted from the world by 
shunning contact with it. The fine 
lady prides herself on her white hands 
and her spotless raiment, but sensible 
people regard these things as cause of 
shame rather than of rejoicing when 
they are obtained by shirking the labor 
which is the voice of God calling to 
every one. We cannot become clean 
by saying " We wash our hands of 
these things; if men will be fools and 
sinners let them perish in their folly 
and sin " There will be stains upon 
our hands, the blood of our brothers 
whom we have suffered to perish, and 
we shall cry in vain, ** Out ! damned 
spots !" 

We can help those whom the rude 
world jostles and throws and tramples 
on, only by mingling in the throng, 
and feeling ourselves the great surges 
of passion, of hate, of despair that 
roll over the weak and the unwary. 
Better that our own skirts be a little 
soiled in the contact with humanity 
than that we keep them pure in the 
closet. The man whose genius does 
most for the world, is he who treads 
its most uneven paths, helping those 
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who stumble, even though sometimes 
stumbling himself. 

Those who love most shall be for- 
given most. The strong souls that 
although they may be more divine 
than we, are yet, more human ; that 
perhaps sin more yet still love more 
than we, can we doubt that their mis- 
sion to humanity is a glorious one? 
The religion of such men must be 
more than that of <hose who shun 
contact with the world, having no 
faith in the capacity of men for good, 
because they have no faith in their 
own strength to resist evil, except by 
cowardly flight. 

We wonder sometimes that there 
are so many virtuous people in society, 
when we consider the amount of 
commonplace morality and stupid good- 
ness that is taught. Because the re- 
bound when the bands of early habit 
are loosened, too often carries the 
inexperienced to the far extreme of 
indulgence. 

It is a small, mean nature, that is 
utterly contented with itself and all 
its surroundings. The complaisance 
of mediocrity is astonishing. The 
smallest scope of duties and enjoy- 
ment are to it matter of congratulation, 
and any extension of horizon is de- 
precated as an innovation, instead of 



being welcomed as a heavenly boon. 
It is a bad sign when a man is con- 
tented with his own performances. 
It is nobler to pass the bounds of pro- 
priety in the search after higher life, 
than to sit for ever hedged by the 
commonplaces of a mean existence. 
Far be it from us to extenuate 
wrong doing ; but no one can be 
the standard of measurement for his 
brother. The nature which has 
greatest capacity for good> has fre- 
quently greatest capacity for evil, and 
he who succeeds in keeping the true 
balance of such a soul, nay even if he 
fall a little short of this, is doing more 
for himself and humanity, than the 
man of small soul, whose mere inertia 
or stubbornness keeps him in the path 
of rectitude. Such goodness is no 
virtue. Shall those who stay all their 
lives in safe harbors, presume to dic- 
tate to those who war with the winds 
and the waves on tempestuous seas. 
The dwellers at home have no safe 
charts for those whose wanderings 
drive them on dangerous coasts. They 
must learn by sufferings, mark the 
shoals and the rocks they would avoid, 
and if now and then they are stranded, 
wait in patience for the great flood- 
tide that sooner or later God will 
send to help them. X. 
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Article XI. — The Marvellous Narratives. 



WE resume our treatise upon the 
gospels for the purpose of 
concluding with a discussion of the 
marvellous, or supernatural, stories 
which they contain. It will be re- 
membered that we have intended only 
to discuss the gospels so far as affected 
by the circumstances of their origin 
and transmission ; with this in view, 
we have d'scussed the facts connected 



with the oral gospel, its transmission 
in manuscript, and its early fortunes 
in print, and have brought briefly into 
view the various readings, and the 
discrepancies of context, ideas and 
incidents which are the inevitable re- 
sults of such a history. We now 
enter upon the subject of the marvel- 
lous stories of the New Testament, 
solely because we believe that these 
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also are results of the circumstances 
among which the gospels originated 
and were transmitted. In discussing 
this subject, it will be necessary to 
consider the nature of the marvellous, 
in what it consists, and its relation to 
evidence and testimony. Our whole 
plan of treatment will be as follows : 

I. Laws of evidence, and their 

application to the marvellous. 

II. The application of the foregoing 

to the Gospels ; the idea of the 

myth. 

III. Objections. 

IV. Examples; discussions of par- 
ticular stories in the Gospels. 

I. Evidence and Testimony : — 

Many authors make a distinction 
between " matters of fact" and " mat- 
ters of opinion," the former being 
such truths as are amenable to the 
senses and admit of human testimony, 
the latter being such truths as cannot 
be observed or confirmed by the senses 
and consequently admit of no testimony. 
This distmction, however, is of very 
doubtful validity or utility. It is bet- 
ter to say that all things are " matters 
of fact," since, one way or another, 
they are absolutely true. Thus 
Idealism and Realism, though not to 
be judged by the senses, still, as being 
contradictories, mutually exclude and 
posit each other, and one of them 
must be the fact. Moreover, it is 
plain that matters affected by human 
testimony admit of diverse opinions, 
as testimony may be insufficient or 
conflicting. Opinion is not opposed 
to fact, but to necessary conviction. An 
alleged fact may be by nature indubit- 
able, in which case we have irresistible 
and universal conviction ; or it may be 
by nature dubitable, in which case we 
have opposing opinions. Evidence is 
that array of proof which is brought 
to maintain either side of a dubitable 
proposition. That evidence which 
consists of human affirmations or de- 
nials, conveyed in language or signs, 
and resting upon knowledge acquired 
through the senses, is called Testimony, 



Authority is the relative weight allowed 
to the opinions of those who have ex- 
amined the evidence. 

The marvellous incidents recorded 
in our gospels are, in general, such 
as, if they happened at all, were cog- 
nizable by the senses. The kind of 
evidence called Testimony, is there- 
fore, applicable to them. The facts 
in question may be true ; but they are 
not of the class of indubitable truths ; 
hence an adverse opinion is possible. 
It is necessary, therefore, if we would 
have our opinion intelligent, that we 
should fix clearly in the outset the 
relations of testimony and evidence 
to the present class of cases. 

In every case of testimony, two 
things are to be examined, — 

1st. The person testifying, /. e, the 
subject of the testimony, or the wit- 
ness, 

zd. The thing testified to, /. e, the 
object of the testimony. 

We will examine first the conditions 
which affect the subject of the testi- 
mony. 

I. The first requisite is that the 
subject of testimony should be honest. 
Now, it is plain that the honesty of 
a witness can never be absolutely proved, 
since honesty is an inward condition. 
It is possible for a witness to speak the 
truth, supposing himself to be falsi- 
fying. For the same reason, the dis- 
honesty '^f a witness can never be 
established absolutely ; for he may 
forget, mistake, or be himself deceived, 
and fully intend to state the truth to 
the best of his ability. But both 
honesty and dishonesty may be made 
highly probable, and the value of the 
testimony affected accordingly, though 
never heightened to absolute demon- 
stration nor reduced to absolute worth- 
lessness. The honesty of a witness 
rests primarily on a presumption found- 
ed on the general moral trustworthi- 
ness of the human race. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened positively by 
evidence as to character, the esteem 
of contemporaries, and a love of truth 
displayed in other cases : it is strength- 
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cncd negatively when there is an ap- 
parent absence of motives to untruth- 
fulness ; when the subject evidently 
testifies unwillingly, or contrary to his 
interests, or accidentally, or is opposed 
to the conclusions to which his testi- 
mony leads ; or when there is great 
likelihood of contradiction if he de- 
ceive ; etc. 

2. The second requisite is that the 
subject of testimony should be com- 
petcnt. By the absence of this requisite, 
it is plain that testimony may be proved 
absolutely worthless, since a professed 
witness might be proved to have been 
absent, or asleep, or intoxicated, or 
insane, at the time. Competency is 
to be allowed in proportion as there is 

a. Ability to observe, A blind man 
would be incompetent as a witness of 
things seen, but might be competent 
as a witness of things heard. In like 
manner, some men have very small 
powers of observation and might be 
proportionately unconscious of events 
passing directly before their eyes. 
Other men see everything, and their 
value as witnesses is correspondingly 
great. 

b. Opportunity to observe ; for how- 
ever great a witness's powers of ob- 
servation may be, his opportunities 
may have been so few and poor that 
his testimony is comparatively unim- 
portant. 

c. Actual observation ; for a witness 
who has both ability and opportunity 
may intentionally neglect to observe 
or bo very much preoccupied at the 
moment. 

d. Ability to relate understandingly 
and simply ; for testimony is the con- 
veying of knowledge by some kind of 
language, and the ability to employ 
language perspicuously and to relate 
simply, is nearly as important as the 
fact of observation. Many men have 
extreme difficulty in telling a simple 
story, just as it occurred ; they change 
the order of the incidents, confuse 
their own interpretations and reflec- 
tions with the events, narrate their 
own inferences as facts, and pervert 



the words and thoughts of others by 
an unconscious assimilation of them 
with their own ideas. For example, 
many Biblical scholars agree that the 
words of Jesus suffered more change 
in passing through the mind of John, 
than in passing through the minds of 
the other evangelists ; some even view 
them as essentially opposed in pur- 
pose, character and spirit. * 

e. Apparent freedom itox^'^r€iM^\^^^i 
passions, etc., calculated to warp the 
judgment. 

That kind of competency which 
arises from skill and knowledge in the 
special department under examination, 
is of very great importance and adds 
to the value of the testimony the weight 
o^ authority, 

3. The third requisite is that the 
subject of testimony should be known. 
Anonymous testimony is worth noth- 
ing whatever, because, evidently, the 
conditions of trustworthiness above 
mentioned cannot be applied. Bui 
this anonymous character and its con- 
sequences, cannot be escaped by the 
simple presence of a name. It may 
be an assumed name ; and moreover 
if it be the true one, it helps us in no 
respect to a critical knowledge of the 
character and circumstances of the 
witness. If nothing is know^n oi a 
man but his name, it never can be 



^'^ I dare defy any one to compose an intel- 
ligible life of Jesus, if he takes account of the 
discourses which John borrows from Jesus. 
That fashion of recommending and preaching 
up himself without ceasing \ that perpetual 
argumentation ; that artificial miie en scene ; 
those long reasonings after each miracle, whose 
tone is so often ungenuine and far from uni- 
form, would not be endured by a man of taste 
by the side of the delicious sentences of the 
synoptics. There are here evidently artificial 
pieces, which give us the preaching of Jesus 
in such a manner as the dialogues of Plato 
give us the conversation of Socrates. They 
are, as it were, the variations of a musician 
improvising on his own account upon a given 
theme. The theme cannot be without some 
authority; but in the execution, the fancy of 
the artist is allowed full sweep." Renan 
Introd. to the Vie de Jesus ; c. the whole 
passage of several paged. 
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shown that he was a witness at all. 
He may have collected traditions, 
written down the accounts of others, 
compiled from lost works ; nay, he 
may not even have been an immediate 
contemporary, if he lived before the 
style, traits, and manners of the time 
had passed away. 

But there may be more than one 
witness, and then they must agree or 
disagree. The testimony of many 
witnesses is, of cour % valuable in 
proportion to their substantial agree- 
ment. The disagreement of witnesses 
is negative or positive ; negative, when 
one testifies to more than another; 
this may not affect the credibility of 
either, or it may do so in proportion 
to the proof that the silent witness 
must have known the fact if it existed, 
and would have been sure to mention 
it. The disagreement is positive 
when the accounts are directly con- 
tradictory or inconsistent. Such dis- 
agreement must invalidate one ; it may 
invalidate both practically, because 
perhaps no reason can be shown for 
preferring one to the other. 

Here is the proper place to make 
a distinction of importance. Preval- 
ence of belief in anything cannot be 
regarded as substantiating it, and con- 
sidered as testimony, it is altogether 
worthless. Indeed, it cannot in any 
proper sense be called Testimony. 
The popular voice is anonymous, in 
the first place ; but of far more im- 
portance is the consideration that the 
facts to which it testifies are almost 
always taken upon trust, passed from 
mouth to mouth, and rapidly elaborated 
into tradition ; and with regard to it, 
the first requisite of testimony, the 
fact of personal presence and observ- 



ation, can rarely be established. We 
do not say that tradition is entitled to 
no weight as evidence, we must insist 
that it is not testimony in any case ; and 
how small in some cases ma)r be its 
valid pretensions to consideration as 
evidence, is plain enough to any one 
willing to call to mind the multitude 
of unauthenticated rumors, impossible 
stories and strange beliefs, which have 
been obstinately cherished in the po- 
pular heart for generations. Men 
have persevered for centuries in reiter- 
ating as undoubted facts the most 
extravagant and fantastic things ad- 
mitting of easy- test by experiment. 
" Permit me to ask you," says Bayle 
in his ** Pensees sur les Cometes" 
(quoted by George Cornwall Lewis), 
" if you have ever paid attention to 
the multitude of authors who have 
said, one after another, that a ' man 
weighs more when fasting than after 
a meal,' that * a drum of sheepskin 
bursts at the sound of a drum of wolf- 
skin,' that * vipers kill their mothers 
at their birth and their fathers at the 
moment when they are formed,' and 
several other things of the same nature. 
Not only have these been repeated as 
ascertained facts, but attempts have 
been made to determine their cause; 
they have been the object of wonder; 
moral laws have been deduced from 
them ; advocates have referred to them 
at the bar ; preachers have drawn 
multitudes of comparisons from them ; 
endless themes on these subjects have 
been proposed in the classes of the 
schools." (c. Sir Thomas Browne's 
" Vulgar Errors.") 

In the next article, we shall discuss 
the conditions affecting the object of 
testimony. 
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^I'^HE society of Friends in its origin 
X was discarded and denounced by 
most other profcbsedly religious seas 
on account of what was regarded as 
being the rationalistic tendency of its 
creedless profession. 

It was creedless because it was pro- 
gressive and rationalistic. 

While most other religious profes- 
sions though nominally reuining their 
creeds unchanged have modified their 
meaning by interpreting them into 
something which to some extent at 
least appeals to reason for its suppon, 
this once denounced body is now found 
contending against the ^try principle 
for the support of which it then suf- 
fered persecution. 

In 1828 the society in this country 
was rent asunder through the adherence 
of a part of it to its old-fashioned ra- 
tionally enforced doctrines as enunci- 
ated by Ellas Hicks, and the adoption 
by another part of what they held to 
be more orthodox views. At that 
time they resolved to separate. But 
their forty years experience, and the 
present orthodoxy of the Hicksite 
branch would now prove this to have 
been a mistake if while the Hicksites 
were relapsing into their orthodoxy, 
the other branch had not braced them- 
selves into something very much more 
orthodox than they had been. 

At the time of the separation above 
referred to Nicholas Hallock was an 
acknowledged minister of the society, 
and in the freedom of religious dis- 
cussion when urging the Quaker doc- 
trine that it is the light within us and 
not any thing which is without us 
which should be our guide, he would 
sometimes refer to what are called the 
Holy Scriptures, as being ** the musty 
records of a by-gone age," and not the 
only evidence unto us of Divine Truth. 
These were perhaps his most object- 



ionable utterances, but they in time 
became unendurable to some who had 
approvingly listened to declarations 
from Elias Hicks to the efiect that the 
Bible, unless it coold be understood 
by us as it was by the writers oi it, 
and he believed much of it w^as not, 
could be of no more use to us than old 
Almanacs or other waste paper. In 
1830 Elias Hicks was withdrawn by 
death from his labors among his breth- 
len, and a change has since been grad- 
ually in progress among them until in 
1 847 it had so ripened that Nicholas 
Hallock, and others of his stamp, were 
displaced from being ministers, and 
disowned by the society^ though at the 
cost of laying down and discontinuing 
a Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
meeting, and an established meeting 
for worship, none of which have ever 
been restored to the society. Evidence 
of the continued progress of the same 
spirit is furnished in the threat which 
was some time since made that unless 
it was yielded unto, a similar fate wab 
awaiting the large and flourishing 
meeting of Brooklyn, as also in the 
late disownment of John J. Merritt by 
the monthly meeting of New York 
upon a false report of the committee 
in his case. The following extracts 
from a letter by Elias Hicits to Nicho- 
las Hallock will indicate the unity oi 
sentiment and feeling which existed 
between them, and will be read with 
interest by those who are watching 
the progress of events among the 
Friends of to-day. 

The letter commences with assur- 
ances of " that mutual affection and 
Christian fellowship, witnessed in the 
last opportunities we had in each 
other's company, and which has form- 
ed a friendship between us, I trust, 
that time and distance will never be 
able to separate. Thy view of the 
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State of Christendom is undoubtedly 
correct ; the trials of the present day 
are making it more and more manifest, 
showing that abundance of the high 
professors who are reading the sayings 
of Christ, but do them not, and their 
works clearly prove, that they will be 
numbered among the foolish builders, 
who are laying their foundations on 
the sand, and when the wind and floods 
of temptations and trials beat upon 
them, they will all fall, and great will 
be the fall thereof; and even many 
who seem to have run well for a time, 
and shone as bright lights in the world, 
among their friends, have by giving 
way to a spirit of exaltation, by which 
the cross of Christ has become an of- 
fence to them, they have lost their 
first love, and so far departed from the 
meekness and simplicity of Jesus, by 
endeavoring to lord it over the con- 
sciences of their friends, and if any 
oppose them in the exercise of this 
domineering spirit, they immediately 
prepare war against them, and by stir- 
ing up discord, break the unity and 
harmony of society. 

These are wells without water, dark 
clouds that gather blackness without 
rain, that evaporate in smoke only, 
having begun in the spirit, and run 
well for a time, but for want of watch- 
ing and walking steadily in the light 
that can only manifest the works of 
darkness, they have turned back to the 
letter that killeth, and are striving to 
be made perfect by the flesh. But 
disappointment and woe will be the lot 
of all those, unless they repent, and 
return to their first love. 

I find by letters and other reports 
that my friends who were at a distance 
from Philadelphia, where I was in ill 
health for a time, had by incorrect ac- 
counts, been much more alarmed than 
would have been the case, had ihey 
known just how I was ; for my friends 
about me, as well as myself, considered 
my case but little alarming, as I dis- 
covered, so far from that, I considered 



it all under the direction of best wis- 
dom, as I believe all has worked to- 
gether for good, and while I was con 
fined to the house, I felt myself as 
much in my place, as though I was 
traveling and attending meetings, as 
my mind was all the time clothed with 
sweet peace. And I apprehend it 
must have had some good effect on 
some of the worst of my opposers, 
for, it was, I believe, by the means of 
some of them, that reports were ex- 
aggerated, who I fear, had become so 
hardy as to wish a final separation 
from me. 

There is certainly a very great in- 
consistency in the professed belief of 
far the greater part of the inhabitants 
of Christendom, and indeed many in 
our Society, all which has been pro- 
duced through blind tradition, in which 
they have been driven to believe that 
not one sentence in the book called 
the Bible, however inconsistent with 
reason and truth, is to be called in 
question, but to be taken on trust, 
right or wrong, although if rightly 
examined, under the guidance of truth, 
and right reason, many incongruities 
and errors would be discovered, and 
many very fatal ones, as it respects 
the true interests of mankind. For 
if it is not so, from whence has risen 
all the strife, different sentiments and 
opinions, animosities, quarrels, wars, 
bloodshed, and a flood of other evils, 
all which arise principally from the 
different views and opinions that men 
have about what is contained in the 
history of the Bible, and which disturb- 
ances will never come to an end, un- 
til the Bible is brought down to its 
right standard, as all other books, a 
mere history of passing events, and 
which every man has a right to read, 
and consider and judge of as he does 
other histories, and when this comes 
to be the case, the Bible will be more 
generally read, and become more use- 
ful than it ever has yet been." 
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"^JS Sabbath morn, lo ! to tbe house c: prarcr 
Sec thouftaodi now approadi tod laighir pile. 
Art Thou zny Father, G(>d Almiglitj there: 

Yes, Thou art there, — aod man mar for awhile 

Pretend to worship Thee, naj to detie 
Thy courts with blasphemy ; for when the heart 

Is far away from what the tongue so file 
Doth heedlessly repeat, 'tis bat a part 
Of Mocker)', Religion masked, 'tis hot man's art. 

I quit the noisy Synagogue and turn 

My wandering steps to where the torrents roar. 
For Nature is my Teacher, and I learn 

Her temple is the same as 'twas ofyoTC; 

'Tis here amid the rocks that I adore ! 
'Tis here amid the rocks alone that I 

Pour forth in silence on the lonely shore ; 
In silence. Thou canst hear me when I cry 
For Thou art Lord of Heaven, of Earth, the Sea and Sk^. 



B. 



Richmond Ind. 



BAAL-WORSHIF IN AMERICA. 



« If the Lord t>e God, follow him, but if 
Baal, follow him. — i Kingt xviii. 21. 



THERE is a right and a wrong, a 
good and a bad side generally 
to every cause or question which di- 
vides the people or mankind. And 
there is a strife of principles, there is 
an "irrepressible conflict" or war 
going on in every nation and govern- 
ment under the sun. We see it every- 
where in our day, the strife, the con- 
flict is right around us here, and in 
far-ofF Italy it is the same, whether a 
Garibaldi is beaten by that Satan of 
European politics, the French emperor, 
or liberty in America is met by dis- 
franchisement, and truth is defeated 
by lip-loyalty, and temperance retires 
from the field, while license is let 
loose among the youth of our country 
like flames of fire in shocks of dried 



corn. "I am gratified bat not sar- 
prised," writes the Aotocrat of the 
White House, '« at the result of the 
recent eleaions." 

But there is a good deal in the say- 
ing of somebody, that the people, in 
the main, are honest and have gcKxl 
intentions, though, at times, how like 
the devil they do act ! Washington 
said, " It is one of the evils of I>enio- 
cratical Governments, that the people, 
not always seeing, and freqaendy mis- 
led, must often feel^ before they can 
act ; but then, evils of this kind sel- 
dom fail to work their own cure," 
which is taking a philosophical view 
of it. The politics of this country 
are a kind of swindle, or a doing of 
business under false pretences. I 
saw a flag stretched across the main 
street of one of our inland cities a few 
days before the election, on which 
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was inscribed in large letters *' Adams 
AND Liberty." The true meaning of 
it was «* Adams and License." And 
I made up my mind on the spot, that 
if liberty meant license, I should go 
against liberty. Perhaps no very 
great reform was ever carried on 
grounds that would bear a strict ex- 
amination when the fight was over. 
We know how utterly unconstitutional 
the war was, but all men somehow 
felt it was a war for liberty. The 
poor ignorant negro felt it most of all. 
And Johnson never said a better thing 
than that which he most dislikes now 
to remember : ** Wherever you find 
a man prating about the Constitution, 
spot him ! he's a traitor." Here the 
honest instinct of the man gave the 
lie to the professional politician, and 
to his whole subsequent career. And 
unless the man has a forehead without 
shame, he can never think that thought 
without flushing. The truth is that 
practical and living questions cannot 
be settled on merely abstract and 
theoretic grounds. We have, pos- 
sibly, no right to violate any principle 
of human nature, but we constantly 
do violate some law of our nature, 
and in the conflict of laws, it often 
becomes a question which it is safe 
to violate, and which to obey. Mr. 
Lincoln's illustration of cutting off a 
limb to save a life, is strictly appli- 
cable to the subject. But that very 
principle is laid down in the sermon 
on the Mount. Its author plainly 
thought that a man had better lose a 
limb, than lose his life. But the 
transcendental fineness of the saying 
is lost upon us moderns who regard 
neither life nor limb as he regarded 
it. To preserve his moral and spirit- 
ual liberty and independence, Jesus 
would make anv sacrifices. He would 
sacrifice liberty to obtain liberty. He 
told the Devil who wanted him to 
make bread out of stones, that man 
did not live by bread alone. And 
that was his opinion about a license 
law. But some men have doubts and 
scruples about their liberty, and it 



was of them that Paul said, " he who 
doubts is damned if he eat." Other- 
wise, he is free to eat and drink what 
he pleases. It was a rule of Lord 
Bacon's, and perhaps as good a one 
as can be framed in such cases, that 
what a man on trial finds good of, or 
what by experience he finds hurt of, 
that let him eat, or avoid. If a man 
who is bilious finds that a glass of ale 
or cider does him good at meal-time, 
and the law says that he shall not 
have ale or cider, then he is at liberty 
to consider whether he will violate 
the law of health, or the municipal 
law. But this is for individuals and 
not for the public. A law is a rule 
applicable to all alike, and does not 
stop to consult individual tastes or pre- 
ferences. And without referring to 
men's consciences, laws for the most 
part are founded in a sense of general 
utility and considerations drawn from 
a wide-spread knowledge of conse- 
quences. Morals are never purified 
by laws, but frequently corrupted by 
them. The reason is that the foun- 
tain of morals is above the laws, as 
the clouds of heaven are above the 
clods of the earth ; — they are fertilized 
and impregnated by the moisture in 
the atmosphere just as the laws are 
impressed by public sentiment, and 
expressed whenever the latter settles 
to the dew-point of action. Sumptuary 
laws are nothing but the dried evapo- 
ration of the food and drink of the 
population. They arc dictated by 
climate and by temperament, and of 
course cnange with every degree of 
the meridian. But our globe is made 
for all weathers, and man is made to 
live on it. The general experience 
of mankind is against the enactment 
of sumptuary laws as impolitic and 
unwise. A man is supposed to know 
what is good for him. Men never 
assemble in town-meeting to vote 
what they shall have for dinner. 
There is no law in such matters, and 
from the necessity of the case can be 
none, as a rule binding on all individ- 
uals^. The maxim that what is one 
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man's meat is another man's poison, 
implies that that only is good, which 
is after a man's constitution ; and 
who can know or be judge of that 
but the man himself? Our laws have 
generally respected the independence 
of opinions, and the glorious liberty 
of private judgment, ^y our theory 
of government, not only every com- 
munity, but every man is presumed 
to be the best judge of his own inter- 
ests. He may possibly not be, but 
so careful are we of personal liberty 
as to refrain often from the passing of 
laws absolutely required for the gen- 
eral safety. 

The good seems born to struggle 
with the evil, and there are those 
who think the Persian was right in 
maintaining the principle of two na- 
tures in every man, and even through- 
out the universe, engaged in inces- 
sant war, as holding the relation of 
an eternal necessary antagonism. The 
strife of principles runs deep, and 
goes high and far, creating in all 
languages, conceptions and words an- 
swering to the popular ideas of right 
and wrong, evil and good, God and 
devil, heaven and hell. On these 
distinctions are based the Christian 
theology and morals. Philosophy 
may reform these conceptions, but 
not, I fear, till it reform human nature. 
The root of the difference is there. 
For there is the altar of the pure in 
heart, and over against it, the altar of 
Baal-peor, Moloch-homicide, " lust 
hard by hate." And on this altar, 
how many youths and virgins are an- 
nually sacrificed, or sacrifice them- 
selves. And some because they can- 
not worship, and are not allowed at 
the altar of pure love and marriage. 
The idolaters of old cut themselves 
with knives, and cried aloud " Baal, 
hear us." But their god was deaf as 
a post. He was no better than his 
worshippers, who had ears which 
heard not, and eyes which saw not 
the genuine God. There is nothing 
which so completely shuts out the 
vision of God, and blinds the eyes of 



the worshipper, as the smoke which 
rises from the altar of unhallowed pas- 
sion. Dante describes a fog so dense 
and bitter, that it made the skin furry, 
and the eyes to smart. That is it. 
Who loveth downward and not up, 
worships the devil instead of God. 

It was too common once for men 
to make divinities out of the base things 
in nature, or in human nature. It is 
common still. It may not be called 
worship, and the mysterious divinity 
which is adored in secret by thousands, 
may not be known by name, but for 
all that, there is a vast amount of 
Baal-worship, and many worshippers 
in the towns and cities of America. 
The morals of the country are low. 
The morals of the farm are not much 
better than those of the factory, or 
the crowded work-shop. Vice makes 
its way with a certain fatal and irres- 
istible spread like cholera and pesti- 
lence, where the air is inviting. And 
there is not vigor and virtue enough in 
the schools and churches to act as puri- 
fiers and disinfectants of this bad atmo- 
sphere. Social or solitary, vice will 
make its way where virtue cannot come, 
where the Gospel is never preached. 
What terrible suggestions are bred of 
the lunatic asylum, the almshouse, and 
the jail ! What is the religion of 
those places? Is it better or worse 
than the old Roman worship, which 
was a lie against nature, and which 
Nature abhorred with such intense 
abhorrence ? Paul saw that the 
Romans were given to self- worship 
and self-indulgence. They worshipped 
the creature more than the Creator ; 
they put down God, and put up the 
devil ; they worshipped after the 
manner of demons and idolaters. 

The root of this idolatry was found 
to be in the natural desire of men to 
please themselves at the expense of 
others or of their Maker. Itwasakind 
of treachery to first principles, the in- 
fidelity of reason in bondage to the hwt 
senses. The teachers of morality were 
partly to blame for this. They did 
not follow their own teaching. They 
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scarcely dreamed of the application of 
their doctrine to themselves or others. 
Lucian tells of a reverend grey-beard 
discoursing learnedly of virtue in the 
house of a wealthy Roman lady — they 
kept philosophers and poodle-dogs — 
when a servant brings in a note, and 
the lecture is discontinued while the 
lady pens a reply to her gallant, and 
having sealed and despatched it, the 
philosopher is bade to resume the 
thread of his discourse. The same 
author makes no end of fun of the 
pretentious wisdom and folly which 
hid itself under the garb of the philo- 
sophers of his time. They worship- 
ped appearances, like all the fashion- 
mongers and idolaters of this world. 
Is it better in our time? Do the 
men and women of this country wor- 
ship God, or do they worship appear- 
ances? Is their religion real or is it 
a solemn pretence, like three-fifths of 
the business and nine-tenths of the 
politics of the age, a mere something 
done to keep up their credit and save 
appearances ? 

It has been finely said that the 
appearance of truth has done more 
harm in the world, than the truth it- 
self has done good. To what depart- 
ment of human life, whether business, 
politics, literature, law, religion, does 
not the saying apply ? A man's own 
truth, his own religion, if he knows 
it, is the best. When Robert Burns 
was in Edinburgh, the literary wits and 
critics of that metropolis proposed 
many emendations and alterations to 
his poems. He listened to all but 
adopted none of them, save to change 
one word in a single instance. He 
put entire faith in his genius and it 
proved to him an unerring guide. 
He knew how much was his own, 
and was prepared to contend for it as 
for right of property* And if a man 
is to follow nature, let him follow his 
best. For he who said •* follow 
nature," did not tell which nature he 
meant. There is a higher and a 
lower, a better and a worse side to 
every party and to every man. Trust 



the better side. It is folly, it is athe- 
ism to trust any other. The Repub- 
lican party lately fought a great battle 
at the polls, and lost it through their 
cowardice, timidity, and treachery to 
the principles on which the nation 
fought through the war — the only 
principles in my judgment, which can 
save this republic. Truly " they 
acted a coward's part, and have met 
a coward's fate." A party that play- 
ed fast and loose with Andrew John- 
son, and equivocated on the subject 
of Negro suffrage in the North, de- 
served its fate. To hear the cowards 
whining out, " We have been too 
radical," only adds the contempt of 
friend and enemy alike to the humili- 
ation of their defeat. Josh Billings 
says some good things, and here is one 
of them ; *• I am of opinion that if a 
man is right, he cannot be too radical, 
if he is wrong, he cannot be too con- 
servative," 

Congressmen would have done well 
to have followed the example of Burns, 
when strengthening himself for a 
great trial that lay before him. He 
bought a pocket Milton, which he 
carried perpetually with him, in order, 
he says, " to study the sentiments, 
the dauntless magnanimity, the intrepid 
unyielding independence, the desper- 
ate daring, and nobie defiance of hard- 
ship in that great personage, Satan." 
Andrew Johnson is a small personage, 
but he has shown in this crisis far 
more of the qualities ascribed to Mil- 
ton's Satan than Congress has, or the 
whole Republican party put together. 
While he has been bold and active in 
the devil's hire, they have dawdled 
and dreamed, and done nothing, till 
waked from their stupor, by several 
thunder-claps, coming after the elec- 
tions. Truth is, they have been cowed 
and beaten by one man, and sent, 
humble as a whipt spaniel, to the 
knees of Grant, whom they are now 
beseeching to stand for the Presidency, 
and save them from total destruction. 
But they are foredoomed, their de- 
struction is already accomplished. 
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As to Grant, may God give him 
the grace to resign beforehand ! That 
is our prayer for the American people. 
Meantime we put faith in the unbound- 
ed courage and resources of the com- 
mon peopi- of our country. We 
have no great men in America, but 
the common people is great ! 

The most radical thing in creation 
except good, is evil ; there is no use 
fighting it unless with a will. But as 
a majority of mankind are neutrals, 
neither bad nor good, they think if 
you take up a radical position on either 
side, you are fighting them. They 
hate nothing so much as " extreme 
men." To be popular, one must be 
about half and half, like the man who 
always prayed •* good Lord, good 
Devil." But some will not even 
venture to pronounce names lest they 
should indicate to which side they 
belong. There was a man in College 
so noted for non-committalism, that 
none of his friends knew what he 
thought on any question, nor could 
they elicit any opinion from him 
He was the jest and riddle of his col- 
lege acquaintance. ** I would just 
like," said a sharp and witty class- 
mate, " to stick a pin into that man, 
to see for once if he would holler God 
or the devil !" It is this class of men 
as politicians, with which this country 
has been cursed from the beginning, 
and of which General Grant seems, 
at present, the representative. No- 
body can tell to which point of the 
political compass his face points. Yet 
it seems a foregone conclusion that he 
is to stand as pilot of the ship of state 
during the next four years. We do 
hope for the honor of the great soldier, 
that he will know his place, and — keep 
it. Were he as brave in the tabinet 
as in the field, of which he has given 
no proof, he should not be Chief of 
the Coward's Party in fighting a bold 
and determined South, backed by the 
Democratic North. Unhappy man 
if he wants the nomination ! An un- 
lucky day for America, if he gets it ! 
It would be a proclamation to the 



world, that America did not dare to 
stake her fortunes on principle, nor 
trust her cause for victory, but that 
she put her trust in the personal pop- 
ularity of General Grant ! ** Put 
not your trust in princes," nor in 
would-be great men, is the lesson 
which America has had to learn so 
constantly, and so bitterly to her cost. 
It is a pity if men, who believe in 
God, can't be as courageous in the 
right, as the devil-worshippers are 
courageous in the wrong. And it 
would be sfange if there were not 
goodness enough in human nature to 
support and justify such courage and 
confidence. But there is ! The 
people will trust a good man who 
trusts the people. But the good man 
must build upon goodness, not on sin 
and evil. He must appeal to the highest 
and not to the lowest motives, and 
must court the best and not the worst 
side of human nature. Then, on vir- 
■ tue securely build ; \i that fail, 

*^ The pillared firmament is rottenness. 
And earth's base built on stubble.** 

It is the duty of men, who have an 
idea and a conviction of what is right, 
to burn to put it into practice. And 
let them not be satisfied with any first 
attempt, but keep on trying and im- 
proving not only their practice, but 
their perception of what is right. 
This was the glory of the first, we 
may say, the last statesman of his age. 
The country believed in Lincoln, and 
trusted him to any extent with men 
and money, for that he was honest, 
yea, a good and faithful servant. The 
soldier-boy, sick and in prison, whom 
he visited, saw that Lincoln was gentle 
and good, and his homely face as the 
face of an angel was turned heaven- 
ward. No wonder the people loved 
and trusted him. And they do not 
love or trust his successor, because he 
is not honest, nor gentle, nor good, 
and because his face is not heaven- 
ward, but hell-ward and hard as flint. 
A party will follow him and share 
his fortunes, but the country will not : 
it will take warning of him and them. 
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as they " whose steps go down to the 
pit." Like a vain spendthrift and 
prodigal, Johnson ran through in a 
short time the magnificent wealth of 
good will bequeathed by his prede- 
cessor ; the lavish confidence, the un- 
bounded generosity and love of the 
nation bestowed on its savior, was 
ready to be bestowed on him who 
followed in his tracks, but he rejected 
it like that ** base Judean who threw 
a pearl away," and now he is turned 
out, or soon to be, and turned over, 
poor and naked, to the scorn, the 
criticism, and the vengeance of the 
world. In two years time, he has 
sunk the credit of the Government to 
the lowest point, and has made him- 
self the most universally hated and 
despised man in America. Poor An- 
drew Johnson ! It seems as though 
we were reading beforehand the fates 
of these men, or have we read else- 
where concerning them ? — in that 
parable of the rich man who went to 
hell, and lifted up his eyes in torment, 
and saw the beggar in Abraham's bos- 
om, — sure.y, we have heard of Abra- 
ham, and Moses, and the " beggar" 
can be none other than the colored 
man. But is there not something 
historical and typical of the tinges and 
the nation in all this? The autobio- 
graphy of the war, on both sides, and 
the whole history of Reconstruction, 
so to spe^k, are written in the differ- 
ent attitude and spirit of these two 
men, types of good and evil, and the 
strife of the two principles, — it sym- 
bolizes our national struggle, and 
characterizes the politics of the age. 
** O, Geordie, man !" said King 
James, ** it was grand to hear baby 
Charles laying down the guilt of dis- 
simulation, and Steenie lecturing on 
the turpitude of incontinence." Very 
much like Andrew Johnson giving or- 
ders for the disbandment of the negro 
militia, or Mr. Secretary Welles lee- 
turing the New Hampshire man for 
** conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman !" It is just like a bad 
man, or a bad ruler, §teeped to the 



lips in personal and official filth and 
corruption, to accuse a good man of 
disturbing Israel ! 

So the New York Herald talks 
against New England ; and so talks 
the White House, and the gang of 
office seekers and trimmers generally; 
so talk the editors and orators, for the 
most part, against the few men in this 
country who understand the times, 
and know what the country needs, 
while they (the editors and orators) 
do not know, but they join with 
Ahab in spitting on the characters of 
those public men who foresaw, as 
they now see clearly, the nature of 
this great revolution, and for saying 
what they see, are barked at on every 
side, and pursued with the senseless 
cry about " disturbing Israel !" They 
accuse others of ** a ferocious radical- 
ism," by which they mean that those 
*• others " are for carrying out the 
golden rule, and the Declaration of 
Independence into the constitution 
and laws of the land. Are the people 
such fools as not to know this? They 
do know it, but the people are " mis- 
led by a lying spirit in the mouths of 
their prophets," as the Great High 
Priest of Baal-worship in America 
says to his friends the prophets, and, 
with the keenest reflection on his own 
course, predicts that the people will 
come out right in the end. And so 
they will ; but not till the people 
have bolder and better leaders, who 
shall lead them to do justice and exe- 
cution on the false prophets and 
priests of this Baal-worship. Had 
there been an hundred influential men 
in the country — men of an absolute 
faith in liberty, and who had had the 
courage and the truthfulness to stand 
up in their places in Congress and 
elsewhere and boldly advocate what 
they and the country knew to be 
right — something would never have 
happened that has happened, and 
there would be hopes and a chance 
of realizing the sublime faith of the 
fathers in self-government. But with 
the government in the hands of 
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traitors, with desertion in our ranks, 
and cowardice, timidity, and treach- 
ery everywhere among the leaders, 
with the press wavering and the pul- 
pit dumb, and the Church indifferent, 
like that idle man who stood gazing 
up into heaven, no different results 
could be expected. 

Now and then a bold prophet like 
Elijah appeared unto the people, and 
said, ** Why halt ye between two 
opinions ? If the Lord be God, fol- 
low him ; but if Baal, follow him." 

But the people, we are told, an- 
swered him not a word. Yet I be- 
lieve in the ultimate victory of Right 
over Wrong. I am confident that 
Justice in the end will triumph — that 
Truth will flourish and prevail, and 
God will be God still — though half 
the world in the meantime should 
face about and pray to the devil. An 
Almighty Principle is at the root of 
things : it lives, and grows, and 
spreads itself high and lofty towards 
the heavens ; no crime, no conspiracy, 
can kill it ; no breath of black un- 
timely treason can blast it — it protects 
itself against red-handed violence and 
the fury of the mob, and it thrives in 
spite of the ravages of time and the 
little vermin of our politics. Men 
may turn, and wind, and twist them- 
selves into whatever shape: the Truth 
has one shape, and there it stands for- 
ever the same, and waiting to be 
obeyed. If you will examine your- 
selves — if you will look at the foun- 



dations — if you will go down and put 
a light under your lives, under the 
Faa to test its reality, to see what 
beams of purpose are laid upon what 
stones of principle, upon what solid 
arches and wide-spread vaults of cha- 
racter, upsprings the goodly edifice — 
the sublime architecture of Man — you 
will find that Obedience is the corner 
and Reason the cap-stone of your 
being. 

But ** woe unto the prophets who 
call good evil, and evil good." Not 
to know good from evil, nor right 
from wrong, nor the Lord from Baal, 
nor which nature to follow, is the 
one perfect misfortune. First of all, 
it is our duty to be right ; then we 
shall see right ; and seeing, shall know 
what to do ; and doing, we shall do 
what we know. Perhaps no man, 
says the French epigrammatist, has 
strength sufficient " to follow^ all his 
reason." Let him follow, then, as 
far as he can. If he cannot be John 
Brown, let him be John — somebody 
else. Be yo'irself. Follow the light 
within- follow boldly, trust the True 
Guide, take counsel of the better 
nature, the best self, and, letting yes- 
terday be, grow forward into the light 
of to-morrow. Hope is prophecy. 
•Calculation is less than hope. Past 
performances are nothing. It is spirit 
and tendency alone that mark the 
man. So we are to struggle constant- 
ly, and hope for a better state of 
things. 

John Savary. 



A REMONSTRANCE. 



THE disownment of John J. Mer- 
ritt, as announced by us in our 
last number, has called forth a remon- 
strance, signed by fifty-five members 
of the society (the names of six more, 
though affixed to a duplicate, having 
failed to be attached), and which was 



presented and read to the last monthly 
meeting in New York, though not 
placed upon or referred to in its 
minutes. 

We now quote from the discipline 
of this body : — " Records should be 
made in '»"'»*•" -monthly and quarterly 
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meeting of such matters as come be- 
fore and are determined by them." 

When this remonstrance was an- 
nounced — though signed by more than 
four times the number of those who 
had expressed a sentiment in favor 
of the previous action of the meeting, 
all of them members of the meeting 
itself — the simple reading of it was 
most strenuously opposed by some of 
its leading members, including one of 
the committee, and they finally only 
acquiesced in its being read under an 
assurance that in this way it could be 
most briefly disposed of, and on con- 
dition that no record should be made 
of it. Thus prejudging the memorial, 
condemning it unheard, and deliberate- 
ly over-riding a clearly-expressed pro- 
vision of discipline. The animus of 
such a suppression of its records be- 
comes sufficiently apparent when we 
remember that, should an appeal be 
taken, the committee which will be 
appointed by the monthly meeting 
** to attend the quarterly meeting, 
with copies of the minutes relative to 
the case, and give such explanations 
as may be necessary," will not now 
be embarrassed by finding among these 
any evidence of this most important 
memorial, and would be uncontra- 
dicted by the records, should they 
disclaim its having any relation to ihe 
case! Comment seems unnecessary ; 
and yet, if it were needed, it would 
be furnished in the fact that John J. 
Merritt made a personal appeal to the 
same meeting in writing, through his 
committee, for a new hearing of the 
case. It was promptly tabled, with- 
out being read or in any way referred 
to, except for the purpose of suppress- 
ing it. We learn that, more hopeful 
than we are, he intends again to pre- 
sent it, with some additions, to the 
next monthly meeting, when, if it is 
again refused, we trust he will indulge 
us with a copy of it for publication. 
As the remonstrance above referred 
to was rejected, and refused a place 
upon the minutes of the meeting, we 
shall annex it to this notice, as form- 



ing a part of the history of this pro- 
ceeding. 

We are not now alluding to this 
case as a personal one, or as having 
any public interest beyond the exhi- 
bition which it has already furnished 
and will probably yet furnish of the 
present method of conducting the 
business of a society claiming exclu- 
sive proprietorship in the name of 
Friend. Bancroft, in his history of 
the United States, gives to the Society 
of Friends the honor of having pro- 
duced the model from which our own 
civil government seems to have been 
fashioned. If this honor is a deserved 
one, let us hope that there will be 
friction enough in the civil machine 
to prevent it from falling into the 
error of the ecclesiastical one, and, 
out-running the object of its forma- 
tion, thus becoming a means of op- 
pression rather than of protection. 

(remonstrance.) 

The undersigned, members of the Monthly 
Meeting of New York, feel a strong interest 
in the case of John J. Merritt which was re- 
cently before you, and resulted in a minute of 
disownment, which, we learn, was consequent 
on the report of the committee appointed to 
treat with him. This report, we understand, 
was to the effect that John J. Merritt had de- 
clined to have further interview with the 
committee, unless in the presence of other 
parties, ^nd that the committee did not deem 
that further labor in the case would be of any 
avail. 

We are informed that the committee mis- 
apprehended John's position, and that he 
would have met them, if necessary, alone^ and 
felt disposed to profit by their advice. 

It should be the earnest desire of all our 
members that no hasty action should be taken 
in the disownment of a Friend, on a charge 
of this kind, which refers only to a public 
appearance, in the ministry. It appears that 
John has so far complied with the advice of 
the committee, as to avoid any such public 
communications, since their first visit. 

In view of these circumstantes, we feel very 
desirous that this case should receive such fur- 
ther attention from the Monthly Meeting as, 
we hope, might result in a disposition of it 
more beneficial to the best interests of Society, 
and more likely to make an impression for 
good upon the mind of our friend. 

Without expressing any opinion as to John 
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J. Merritt's peculiar religious views and doc- 
trines, or as to any of his conduct in our pub- 
lic meetings, we feel a concern lest his dis- 
ownment at this time, should tend to produce 
unpleasant results in our Monthly Meeting, 
and lead rome to regard it as an interference 
with the freedom of individual opinion, or an 
evidence of personal feeling. 

John J. Merritt is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of our Monthly Meeting, and for many 
years has borne his share of duty in the affairs 
of the Church. We would therefore hope 
that the spirit of love and forbearance should 
be exercised towards him, which seeks not to 
cut off, but to restore. 

[Signed^) 

£. H. Miller, Richd. F. Brown, Anna 
C. Brown, Alice L Bunker, Forman W. 
Miller, Elizabeth Cocks, Deborah Cocks, 
Daniel C. Miller, Mary C. Miller, Phebe 



Whitson, Louisa Miller, Henry W. Miller 
(New York), B. W. Hunt, Mary B. Lo/nes, 
Stephen Loines, Mary C. Bunker, John Lock- 
wood, Amy A. Lockwood, Edward H. Brown, 
Mary R. Brown, A. W. Lcggett, J. B. Leg- 
gett, Rowland Johnson, Ellwood Walter, 
Henr)- Sutton, Thomas Williams, Aaron 
Field. George E. Brown, Lucia C. Brown, 
Joicph C. Brown, Saml. T. Kecsc, Chas. M. 
Field, Anna C. Field, Walter Lockwood, 
Richd. F. Haviland, Valentine H. Seaman, 
Edward C. Roberts, Photbe H. Sutton, Louisa 
M. Sutton, Henr>' B. Sutton, Saml. H. Sea- 
man, William P. Roberts, Edward P. Baright, 
Isaac W. DisturncU, Sidney Wintringham, 
A. B. Hance, Hannah L. Hancc, Charity 
Piatt, Caroline Williams, Edwin Marshall, 
Joshua W. Brown, Sarah F. Brown, Lizzie 
L. Brown, Robert T. Bunker, Edward S. 
Bunker. 



LODGING HOUSES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

An Address Before the Social Science Association in Netv York, 



IF we investigate the nature of So- 
cial Science, we shall find that it 
means nothing but the practical appli- 
cation of Christianity to human life, 
for spoken of in its human relations 
merely, Christianity is but a perfect 
spiritual perception of the laws which 
underlie all human welfare. What 
was in the heart and mind of Jesus, 
when he said, " Love your neighbor 
as yourself." "Feed my little ones, 
inasmuch as ye do it, unto one of the 
least of these, ye do it unto me," will 
be in the heart and mind of the 
obedient child of God, for it rests in 
the necessary development of the best] 
part of human nature. 

When the minds of men are broad 
enough, and their instincts true enough,' 
they will see, that no man provides 
well for himself, who does not first 
provide well for his neighbor, but the 
Divine Life of Jesus has inspired us 
with this, nobly as a faith, before we 
have been able to perceive it literally 
as a law. 

Nothing has so perplexed and 
puzzled the Philanthropist, since 
Social Science iirst began X9 d?velope. 



as the inadequate relations between 
the compensation received by women, 
for ever}' kind of labor, and the pay 
they are expected to give for all that 
they receive. The pay they receive 
is less, and the cost of the garments 
they wear more, in proportion, than 
the pay and the clothing of men. 
Miss Garrett in England pays ,£50 
for receiving medical instruction which 
would cost a man £f;» and whenever 
a woman wants thorough teaching in 
any special direction, if philanthropy 
does not interfere, we have the same 
result. 

It is very easy for the language of 
[political economy, to become the lan- 
fguage of cant It is said, that univer- 
sal laws determine the wages of women 
as well as of men, and when a trade 
or occupation is overcrowded the 
fWages must go down. This is so far 
true, that it has become one of our 
most sacred duties to open new ave- 
nues of employment to women, but 
besides this, it is also true, that a pre- 
judice against the capacity of women 
as a laborer, has quite as much to do 
with th? continued existence of the evil. 
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This capacity is to be proved by 
argument and experience ; meanwhile, 
we are to find new ways to develope 
it, so as to make it more useful in the 
world, and we are to set our faces 
against inefficient work in women as 
sternly as against inefficient work in 
men. I trust I need not enlarge be- 
fore this audience, on the position, in 
which women seeking work in a large 
city, are often placed. Women are 
blamed for coming to the city ; they 
are asked, why they do not go into 
country kitchens and keep themselves 
out of temptation. The difficulties 
in doing this are much greater, than 
the people suppose who ask the quest 
ion, and if every woman did it, to 
whom the choice is open, a larger 
number would still be thrown into 
the city than the city can provide for. 
Arrived in the city, the young girl 
seeks a cheap and comfortable home. 
I am prepared to say that to a woman 
earning less than 87.00 a week, a 
c/ean home, where wholesome food 
can be had, is an impossible thing. 
If such a place appears, and tempts 
her with low prices, it is a snare, but 
in nine cases out of ten, she does not 
see the net spread over every step of 
her way. " Always believe,'* I once 
said to a young girl, ** chat something 
is wrong when high wages are offered 
for light work, by a person, whose 
name you cannot find in the ** Direc- 



tory 
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But Madam," she answered. 



" if they tell me they have just come 
to town, and are willing to pay for 
good looks and a tidy dress, why should 
I not believe them ?" 

Why indeed ? so she went to the 
house, from which she fled to me 
that night at ten o'clock, with no 
clothing but her night-dress, an old 
bed cover, and a pair of slippers. 
The clergyman is probably within the 
sound of my voice, who went with me 
and the police officer the next morn- 
ing to get possession of her trunk. I 
took the police officer to enforce my 
demand, and the well known minister 
to the poor, to protect my reputation. 



for it often happens, that the presence 
of the police is no protection to that. 
Nothing is more depressing than 
the absolute indifference with which 
the press speaks of these matters. 
Here is an instance from a late New 
York paper : 

A young girl, 16 years of age, named Juli- 
ette Stolt, left her home lately in Rahway, 
New Jersey, and came to New Vork to seek 
employment; but having sought in vain for 
work she yielded to the tempter and was in- 
duced to enter a home of ill-fame. * Officer 
Leton took her thence to the Eighth Precinct 
station, from which she was conveyed to the 
Home, No. 22 West Houston street. The 
girl is willing to work for an honest liveli- 
hood, but in this immense city is unable to 
find employment. 

This is not an isolated fact, says the Editor, 
especially just now, for nearly every firm that 
employs females is unusually dull. 

Are we to leave the matter here ? 

Now the lowest class of women, 
always liable to become paupers, must 
for a time far beyond our seeing be 
cared for by staie or church, but there 
is nothing society should more sedu- 
lously guard against, than placing its 
thrifty working classes in this position, 
or even allowing them to drop into it. 

They should be stimulated to self- 
help, in at least three ways : 

1. They should be taught to com- 
bine, as men do against unjust em- 
ployers. Accidents, fatal to a single 
laborer, may thus be made to work 
essential benefit to the whole class. 

2. They should be encouraged in 
ways of thrift, which will enable 
them to become capitalists on a small 
scale, and lead them to employ other 
women. 

3. The classes who will neither 
combine nor save should be assisted 
by capitalists, who will demand a fair 
interest for their money, but who are 
not so limited in means as to need 
exorbitant profits. 

In regard to the first point, it often 



* I have never known a girl induced to 
enter a house of ill fame. They are always 
led thither on false pretences of work or board 
or kindly care. 
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happens that when a woman can offer 
skilled labor, which is very rare, the 
man to whom she offers \x will de- 
mand it at half price ; and if the 
woman is compelled to get her living 
in that special way, she is at the 
mercy of the employer, unless she is 
shrewd enough to get other women 
to take a stand with her, and so com- 
pel him to terms. This was done in 
one printing-office that I know, with 
success, during the war. Women 
employed in it, by uniting under one 
intelligent head, carried their point, 
and are still retained at full men's 
wages. It is idle to speak of the 
quaMty of the work in such cases as 
any excuse for the conduct of em- 
ployers. The same game is often 
attempted in regard to first-class work 
which men cannot do, such, for ex- 
ample, as the shaping of shaving- 
brushes, for which a woman's delicate 
touch is necessary. 

The circumstances of the case re- 
ferred to were as follows : 

A weekly religious paper was 
printed by eight women. The most 
experienced acted as foreman ; and 
when, in the second year of the war, 
strikes began in the printing offices, a 
friend directed her attention to the 
fact, and showed her how to meet a 
strike should it come, as it did, into 
her own town. As soon as she heard 
of it she consulted with the rest of 
the hands. Seeing a possible though 
by no means a certain advantage, they 
agreed to be bound by her action in 
such an event. At last the hands 
employed on the daily evening paper 
of the town struck, and the publisher 
knew not what to do. The girl went 
to him, told him she would bring 
seven able hands with her, and was 
accepted at once. He was mean 
enough to offer half-pay, which she 
peremptorily refused. The eight 
women entered the office on full pay. 
They had not been there a week be- 
fore everybody rejoiced in the change. 
There was no swearing and no drink- 
ing, but a quiet work-room. At the 



end of a month the disappointed men 
offered to return : their services were 
declined, but the publisher was mean 
enough to go to the girl who acted as 
foreman. ** My men are ready to 
come back," said he : ** I have no 
fault to find with you^ but I can no 
longer give you full wages.*' — ** Do 
as you please," replied the girl : ** you 
cannot have us for any less ;*' and as 
the whole seven said amen, the pub- 
lisher had nothing to do but to keep 
them. The advantage that flowed 
from union and good sense in this 
case are evident, and could easily be 
imitated in many directions. 

Secondly^ Women should be encou- 
raged to become capitalists, and for 
this reason the circumstances of their 
living should be within their own 
control. If a girl can bear a small 
room, and bread and milk diet, in 
order to accumulate, it ought to be 
possible to get it. 

Those who have listened to Mr. 
Godkin's paper will think that, if it 
is impossible for man to save from 
mere wages, women can hardly be- 
come capitalists. But during the war 
I sometimes got four girls to unite in 
purchasing one bank share, and to 
add the dividends until each had a 
whole share of her own. They may 
also buy their dry goods by combin- 
ing in the same way, and at much 
cheaper rates. I heard lately of a 
young girl who sustains herself in 
Shirley by gunning. She sends her 
game to market, and makes plumes 
from the breasts of her birds ; and by 
this she has realized enough to buy a 
good house, and support not only her- 
self, but an infirm father. Such in- 
stances are still so rare that examples 
may be of use. * 

It is very rare that the labor of 
women becomes consolidated into 
capital ; but there is no reason why 
it should not. The mother of James 

* Want of space compels us to omit ^ome inter- 
esting cases which Mrs. Dall cite 1. We refer tho:*e 
who tleaire to pursue the subject farther to her 
book, " The College, the Market and the Coarr." 

EXITOS. 
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Freeman Clarke, whose name I use 
here in compliance with her own ex- 
pressed desire, was a wonderful illus- 
tration of what common sense and 
determination will accomplish. The 
petted darling of a wealthy family, 
Madame Clarke found herself sum- 
moned, by her husband's illness and 
early death, to retrieve, almost un- 
aided, the fortunes of six children. 
The first money which she could lay 
aside, at the head of a boarding-house, 
paid interest on a mortgage upon a 
small property which she knew she 
was to inherit, and which she felt 
sure would increase in value. For 
this property she ultimately received 
her own price, being, to the great 
amazement of applicants, her own 
" man of business" in all negotia- 
tions. The small sum it yielded she 
put out at interest in new States, 
where money was scarce, and multi- 
plied it tenfold before she died, not 
by careless speculation, but by invest- 
ing it wisely in the heart of the great 
cities of Chicago and Milwaukee, by 
buying what she saw with her own 
eyes to be valuable. " I want women 
to know how to manage their own 
concerns, as I did," she would say. 
" It only takes a little common sense. 
Women ought not to give up their 
property to men, or even ask their 
advice about it. The best men will 
prop up their shaky plans with a 
woman's money ; but women should 
watch men, see where shrewd men put 
their money, and do as they t^o, not 
as they say.*' 

Another encouraging instance of the 
success of a female capitalist has been 
revealed by the death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Heard, bookseller, printer, and 
publisher of the fFesi Briton news- 
paper, in England, who died last 
month at her residence in Truro. A 
correspondent of the London BooJt- 
seller says of her : 

** I know of no woman connected with the 
book and newspaper trade who was better 
known and more respected than Mrs. Heard. 
She had carried on business in Boscawen 



Street, Truro, for close upon sixty years, and 
I will venture to state that no commercial 
gentleman who ever called upon her bqt would 
be struck with her great judgment, her cour- 
tesy, and the desire which she ever evinced 
to do unto others as she would be done unto. 
Mrs. Heard was the widow or" Mr. John 
Heard, the founder of the business, and lost 
her husband about forty-five years ago. She 
was left with a youthful family entirely de- 
pendent on her exertions. .She was born in 
London in the year 1787, her father, Mr. 
Goodridge, being a successful tradesman. Her 
mother was from Edinburgh. Those who 
remember the perilous days a journalist had to 
pass through from the year 18 15 — the time 
of the peace — to the time of the repeal oi the 
Corn Laws, are aware that it was no easy 
matter to conduct the business affairs of a 
leading newspaper like the fVat Briton and 
Cornwall Aii'vertner ,• but Mrs. Heard was a 
woman of great industry and integrity, and in 
the conduct of a large miscellaneous business 
for a long series of years she won golden 
opinions from every one." 

Thirdly, the classes who will neith- 
er combine nor save must he assisted 
by capitalists. Women who are well 
paid, must be supposed to have as 
fair a chance in the world as men, 
but they are very few, and mean- 
while what is to become of those who 
are ill- paid at the present prices of 
board and lodging? Clearly, until 
science adjusts the main springs and 
cog wheels of society suitably, philan- 
thropy must come to the rescue ; yet, 
only so far as to make cleanliness and 
economy possible. Very recently, a 
generous Boston merchant, enabled 
Dr. Peabody to try at Cambridge a 
successful experiment in regard to the 
food of students. When 1 remem- 
bered how much better they could 
meet their necessary expenses, than 
the young women of whom we speak, 
I longed for such help for the latter. 
It was not long in coming from the 
same kind hands. 

Mr. Thayer and two ladies have 
lately attempted, in Boston, at No. 28, 
Ash Street, a small experiment in the 
way of a lodging-house for girls. This 
was first suggested to the ladies, by 
the misfortunes of a young woman 
who came under their notice. They 
tried to hire a house, hut foviwl ss. 
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rent. She had no middle-men. The 
experiment was wholly successful, 
and paid at once five per cent. Mr. 
Ruskin's lodging houses, as they are 
called, are the best that have ever 
been established in London. They 
furnish the cheapest and cleanest lod- 
gings for the poor, yet pay a good 
dividend. They are entirely in the 
hands of Miss Hill, as Mr. Ruskin 
himself is more skilful to remedy any 
social excrescence than patient to bear 
with it. He torgets, 1 think, what 
he once wrote concerning the soul 
that denies itself an encounter with 
pain. There is certainly no reason, 
why capitalists should offer assistance 
of this kind to working men of pros- 
perous condition, and deny it to work- 
ing women. We all know how suc- 
cessful have been the movements ini- 
tiated abroad to supply cheap food 
and lodging. 

A very interesting account has lately 
been furnished to the " Boston Daily 
Advertiser" c^i W. Corbet's dining 
rooms at Glasgow. In that city alone, 
there are now twenty-six establish- 
ments, and they have the advantage 
not only of providing a sufficient meal 
for 4d, but of employing a large 
number of women. W. Hinton says : 

** About three fifths of the customers take 
dinners. Of the rest, more than half take 
breakfast, and the remainder supper. It is 
the rule of all these depots to sell after 5 p. m. 
all soup and other articles, which otherwise 
must be thrown away, at half price. Large 
quantities are thus carried away, as well as 
consumed on the premises. Of course, meat, 
vegetables, bread, etc., are entirely available, 
and are used for soup, etc 

In another establishment I visited, I also 
dined. It is situated in Mitchell Lane, but a 
step otf Buchanan Street, the Regent Street 
of this city, and is frequented by the clerks 
and shop-women who are employed near by, 
as well as by many of a superior class. The 
ware in use is of a neat pattern, and not coarse 
or common looking. My dinner consisted of 
a ba$in of good and most nutritious soup, very 
palatable, with a small roll and bun of light 
and digestible bread ; a large plate of good 
rvva»t href, with an abundant supply of potatoes, 
hread, butter, a cup of fair coffee, and a large 
jMrve of excellent apple pie, in which the fruit 
waji wade moie jsilatable by rich milk. The 



pasrry waa good, the bread was excellent, the 
beef tender and well cooked. The soup alone, 
with bread, would have made a capital lunch- 
eon, and when the meat was added the meal 
was far more than sufficient. As 1 said, the 
cost was a shilling — soup, bread, butter, pota- 
toes, coffee one penny each ; pic two pence, 
and the beef three pence, I believe. There 
was some little addition which I have forgot- 
ten, amounting to two pence more. I could 
have obtained a good dinner for an English 
sixpence, or about seventeen cents. Sufficient 
to sustain nature could be got for little more 
than half that, while the matron informed 
me that it was very seldom that the female 
customers averaged more than two pence half 
penny per head, about seven cents at present 
rates of exchange. Glasgow imports a large 
quantity of food from the United States ; yet 
is enabled to feed her poor at a price infinitely 
below what is charged there for much inferior 
articles, abominably cooked, and served in a 
manner that may be termed slatternly by the 
side of the excellent system which Mr Corbet 
introduced and has so successfully carried for- 
ward to its present great proportions.** 

Jt may be interesting to know that 
a company of clerks has just been 
formed in London with a view to 
establish a dining-room for the use of 
men in that occupation, at which the 
prices shall be low and the provisions 
supplied of the best kind. At the 
meeting, which we find reported in 
the London News^ Mr. Alderman Cot- 
ton presided. 

One of the speakers thought that a 
luncheon might be given for not more 
than a sixpence, and a dinner for 
ninepence or a shilling, giving a con- 
siderably larger amount of solid food 
than could now be got for fifteen or 
eighteen pence. Finally it was de- 
cided that the capital of the associa- 
tion should be £25,000, in shares of 
one pound each, five shillings to be 
paid on application, five shillings on 
allotment, and the remainder in calls 
of two shillings and sixpence each, at 
intervals of not less than a month. 
Committees were then appointed to 
carry out the plan. 

In defence of those who keep 
lodgers of this class, it should further 
be said that their temptations are 
almost insurmountable. They are 
mostly poor women — or middle men 
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— who lose a great deal by sick, in- 
competent, or bankrupt hands ever} 
year. It almost necessarily becomes 
their policy to make the healthy and 
steady laborers share their loss by this 
class. They have no security in cases 
of long sickness or death. 

For my own part, I stand aston- 
ished at the strength of human virtue, 
when I remember how often I have 
seen homeless girls, just ailing for a 
little, turned out of lodgings, when 
there seemed no resource save a house 
of ill-fame on one side, or the open 
grave on the other. In nine cases 
out of ten it is the open grave, thank 
God, which is chosen. But may not 
good Christian hearts seek to substi- 
tute for this a happy and useful life. 
In closing, I once more entreat that 
no false issues may be raised in the 
eflForts to meet this crying need. Let 
the girls honestly have what they are 
able to earn, but force them so far as 
you may to a life commensurate with 
their means Do not throw a false 
light upon an humble path. Private 
kindness must necessarily do this 
often, but the public effort should be 
to nourish a healthy tone of mind, 
and to diminish temptation and sup- 
ply needful comforts, at the same 
moment that it checks foolish ambi- 
tion in dress or living, and does its 
utmost to show these women what 
their proper station is, what their 
natural relation to society, and what 
they are permanently to expect when 
the spasmodic actiori of outraged 
Christian feeling naturally subsides. 

Being quite convinced that, in addi- 
tion to the attempt to secure lodging 
houses for women, it is also necessary 
to encourage and protect those who, 
in consequence of exposure, have 
already taken the first step astray, I 
took advantage of an accident last 
spring to inaugurate such a movement. 
The development of the project hav- 
ing brought to me letters which 
bear upon the subject of lodging 
houses, I must beg to detain you for 
their consideration a few moments. 



A clergyman, who had preached in 
the Chicago theatre last winter, re- 
ceived a touching letter from a woman, 
signed Magdalena. He read it at one 
of the anniversary meetings in May, 
and I took advantage of the interest it 
excited to make my first appeal, of 
which I will read you a few sen- 
tences : 

Those who are familiar with my 
books will remember how I once 
desired that in every church some 
woman, tender, experienced and will- 
ing, should be set apart as the coun- 
sellor of the young arid friendless. It 
can hardly be expected, however, 
that any church, or any single woman 
should be willing to move alone. 

Now, my two months in the West 
convince me that it is too late to 
chain the demon which has begun to 
walk up and down the earth. We 
must meet it in fair fight. What I 
believe in is prevention, employment 
and sympathy. Refuges may be mul- 
tiplied forever without touching the 
evil. Is it not clear that female 
preachers are needed to speak to 
women on such matters ; and should 
not all wise men bestir themselves to 
deepen womanly consciousness and 
promulgate just ideas of marriage, as 
Robert CoUyer — may God forever 
bless him — is continually doing? 

We have been accustomed to de- 
spise the fallen, and to think it hardly 
worth while to raise the foundlings 
of the State. " Why should they not 
die r" said some one at the State 
House the other day when the terrible 
mortality at Bridgewater was under 
consideration. No one values a pure 
descent more than L In every fibre 
of my being I attest the force of 
blood; but God demands the recog- 
nition on our part of something purer 
than blood. We are children of the 
Spirit, every one of us. Legitimate 
or illegitimate, we are heirs of the 
Most High, and more than once in 
history He has taken the despised and 
rejected, the man who never knew 
his own father, to be his " prophet. 
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cheaper to buy ; Mr. Thayer being 
responsible for half the expense, and 
each of the ladies for one-quarter. 
The house was furnished at the cost 
of friends. It has gas and water in 
nearly every room, and shelters twenty- 
nine girls. They pay for light, rent, 
lodging, and fire, repairs and service, 
^1.50 per week, and Si. 25. There 
are two single beds in most of the 
rooms. The matron keeps an exact 
account of her expenditure; and each 
week the stores are weighed by one 
of the ladies, the waste being charged, 
as well as the marketing, to the girls. 
The board, so managed, costs each 
girl $1.75 a week. Some of the girls 
wash for themselves in the evening, 
and a woman is h'red for the house 
once a week. They take care of their 
own rooms. The matron employs a 
cook. There are onlv two rules, — 
that every girl shall be in at 10 p. m., 
and that a week's notice shall be given 
when any inmate desires to leave. 
No supervision is exercised except of 
the stores and the matron's accounts. 
The house was opened Dec. 1 5, 1866, 
and is a success according to its plan. 

Grateful as I am to see this attempt 
made, I cannot feel that this plan 
sh-^uld be followed for the future. 
Girls do not wish to receive charity, 
nor can any experiment be thoroughly 
successful, which does not pay, in the 
long-run, a fair percentage on the cost 
of house and furniture. Now, ^4.00 
a week is, in my estimation, only the 
fair cost price of the style of board 
and living which these girls receive ; 
and it could not be kept at that under 
average management. 

1 do not know the cost of the house, 
but it would certainly rent for $600. 
The taxes upon it would be, at least, 
$120. 

Now let us suppose that thirty girls 
occupy it, each paying the highest 
rent of $1.50 a week, which is §180 
a month = $2,340 a year, — a sum 
which must cover house rent and tax- 
es, water tax, lights, lodging, fire, 
repairs and service, — and which in 



ordinary cases must cover also the 
cost of furnishing and replenishing. 
I am sure mv estimate of the rent and 
taxes is beneath the real value of both ; 
and it is evident, that no efforts to 
benefit this class on a larger scale, will 
succeed, unless made to pay better; 
companies will undertake only profit- 
able work.* I want to see girls unite 
to furnish themselves in a still more 
modest way, with what they need ; 
and I wish to see a system of cooking- 
houses established which shall simplify 
the whole matter. If girls want car- 
pets, gas, fires, as provided in this 
house, they should pay their proper, 
not as heretofore their exorbitant 
cost ; but they should be so placed as 
to have clean and healthy rooms, if 
they choose without either. A Young 
Women*s Christian Association was 
organized in Boston in May, 1866, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Henry F. 
Durant. Furnished rooms have been 
provided at 27 Chauncy Street, where 
young women can obtain information 
in regard to employment, boarding- 
houses and so on. The applications 
average one hundred a month ; and 
the association seeks to establish a 
home, where there will be a restaurant 
for furnishing meals, at cost, to young 
women only, also a free reading room 
and library, evening schools, rooms 
for social purposes, and temporary 
lodging-rooms. This is a most de- 
sirable thing to do ; but it will not be 
of permanent benefit, if it puts into a 
false position any girls capable of self- 
support. The funds of wise and kind 
people must start all such movements ; 
but, to be useful, they must be, not 
only in appearance, but in reality, 
self-supporting. 



* The best proof that my calculation was 
right, is to be found in the fact, that since 
these words were written the rates have been 
raised so that it rakes S4 00 to cover rent and 
board, but this does not include washing. 
Facilities are furnished, so that the girls may 
do this for themselves. In the N. Y. insti- 
tution $3.25 is required to cover rent, board 
and washing. 
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This association seems to me, 
to have wise and efficient officers. 
They have obtained money enough 
to buy two houses in Beach Street, 
which they hope to open in January. 
These will accomodate eighty girls, 
at a price of board sufficient to defray 
current expenses. 

In New York, a Working-women's 
Home has been established, the plan 
of which was long since submitted to 
the public. A building has been pur- 
chased on Elizabeth Street, which will 
afford accomodations for five hundred 
persons. For this, $100,000 has been 
paid, and $25,000 more has been ex- 
pended in fitting it up. Half the 
amount has already been raised ; and 
the managers are making strong efforts 
to collect the remainder. Of its 
objects, the ** Evening Post" says, — 

" In this Home will be found clean, well- 
ventilated rooms, wholesome food, and facili- 
ties for education and self-improvement. 
Girls exposed to the temptations of a city life 
will be surrounded by both moral and Christ- 
ian influences. 

•' The institution is intended to benefit a 
class of women who now find it impossible, 
with their slender means, to procure comfort- 
able homes, and are forced to live where moral 
purity, as well as health, is endangered. 

" It is well known that families and board- 
ing-house keepers almost always object to 
female boarders, and that many thousands of 
sewing-women find it difficult to obtain quar- 
ters. Artificial flower-makers, book-folders, 
hoop-skirt manufacturers, packers of confec- 
tionery, etc., are compelled, if deprived of 
parental shelter, to accept such homes and ac- 
commodations as their very limited resources 
will command. 

" It is not intended to make this a chari- 
table institution ,• but the prices will be made 
so moderate as to be within the means of 
those who are to be benefited by it. while, at 
the same time, the establishment will be self- 
sustaining." 

Mr. Halliday says of it, — 

'* The whole expense of first purchase, alter- 
ations, and furniture, will be about $140,000. 
Messrs. Peter Cooper, James Lenox, James 
Brown, Stewart Brown, William H. Aspin- 
wall, E. J. Woolsey, and Mrs C L. Spencer 
have, unsolicited, each contributed one thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty thousand dollars has 
been appropriated on condition that we ob 
tained a like amount in donations. We ex- 
pect to have accommodations for nearly five 



hundred, and the charge for board and wash- 
ing will be from three dollars and a quarter 
to three and a half per week. 

** There will be parlors, reading room and 
free library, and ample bathing rooms. None 
of good reputation will be refused admission ; 
no others can become members of the family." 

This institution was opened about 
the first of October. I came hither 
two days before these sessions opened 
expressly to investigate the prospects 
of this House. I find the same diffi- 
culty, that I complain of in Boston 
exaggerated here. Board and washing 
is offered for $3.25 a week, a price 
at which it cannot be sustained. The 
food seems abundant and wholesome, 
the parlors are carpeted and well 
lighted, and have a piano and books, 
but when I went into the chambers 
I found six beds in one room, with 
no dividing screens, with only three 
washstands to the six, and no bureaus 
or closets for clothes. The floors 
were of rough boards with wide cracks. 
There should never be more than two 
girlh in one room, and privacy should 
be possible to each. Can six strangers 
thrown together with out refined habits, 
grow more refined in such contact? 
Let us give up carpets and pianos, and 
seek rather this first essential of a home. 
This home was designed for girls re- 
ceiving $5.00 a week, but this class do 
not like the name of Working Women's 
Home. Art students at the Cooper 
Institute, and girls earning 87-8, are 
those you really find there, and so far 
there are only eighty. What I saw 
here convinces me, that a restaurant 
for women should be connected with 
these houses, and that outside custom 
should help defray the expenses, and 
permit lodgers to economise, if they 
choose, in their daily fare. 

During the summer of 1866, Oc- 
tavia Hill, of London, a grand-daughter 
of the celebrated Dr. Southwood 
Smith, reports that, after conferring 
with John Ruskin, she had hired 
houses for poor tenants. She put them 
into good order, and kept them in it. 
She would allow, in her tenants, 
neither overcrowding nor arrears of 
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rent. She had no middle-men. The 
experiment was wholly successful, 
and paid at once five per cent. Mr. 
Ruskin's lodging houses, as they are 
called, are the best that have ever 
been established in London. They 
furnish the cheapest and cleanest lod- 
gings for the poor, yet pay a good 
dividend. They are entirely in the 
hands of Miss Hill, as Mr. Ruskin 
himself is more skilful to remedy any 
social excrescence than patient to bear 
with it. He forgets, 1 think, what 
he once wrote concerning the soul 
that denies itself an encounter with 
pain. There is certainly no reason, 
why capitalists should offer assistance 
of this kind to working men of pros- 
perous condition, and deny it to work- 
ing women. We all know how suc- 
cessful have been the movements ini- 
tiated abroad to supply cheap food 
and lodging. 

A very interesting account has lately 
been furnished to the " Boston Daily 
Advertiser" c^i W. Corbet's dining 
rooms at Glasgow, In that city alone, 
there are now twenty-six establish- 
ments, and they have the advantage 
not only of providing a sufficient meal 
for 4d, but of employing a large 
number of women. W. Hinton says : 

** About three fifths of the customers take 
dinners. Of the rest, more than half take 
breakfast, and the remainder supper. It is 
the rule of all these depots to sell after 5 p. m. 
all soup and other articles, which otherwise 
must be thrown away, at half price. Large 
quantities are thus carried away, as well as 
consumed on the premises. Of course, meat, 
vegetables, bread, etc., are entirely available, 
and are used for soup, etc 

In another establishment I visited, I also 
dined. It is situated in Mitchell Lane, but a 
step off Buchanan Street, the Regent Street 
of this city, and is frequented by the clerks 
and shop-women who are employed near by, 
as well as by many of a superior class. The 
ware in use is of a neat pattern, and not coarse 
or common looking. My dinner consisted of 
a basin of good and most nutritious soup, very 
palatable, with a small roll and bun of light 
and digestible bread ; a large plate of good 
roast beef, with an abundant supply of potatoes, 
bread, butter, a cup of fair coffee, and a large 
piece of excellent apple pie, in which the fruit 
was made more palatable by rich milk. The 



pasrry waa good, the bread was excellent, the 
beef tender and well cooked. The soup alone, 
with bread, would have made a capital lunch- 
eon, and when the meat was added the meal 
was fur more than sufficient. As I said, the 
cost was a shilling — soup, bread, butter, pota- 
toes, coffee one penny each ; pie two pence, 
and the beef three pence, I believe. There 
was some little addition which I have forgot- 
ten, amounting to two pence more. I could 
have obtained a good dinner for an English 
sixpence, or about seventeen cents. Sufficient 
to sustain nature could be got for little more 
than half that, while the matron informed 
me that it was very seldom that the female 
customers averaged more than two pence half 
penny per head, about seven cents at present 
rates of exchange. Glasgow imports a large 
quantity of food from the United States j yet 
is enabled to feed her poor at a price infinitely 
below what is charged there for much inferior 
articles, abominably cooked, and served in a 
manner that may be termed slatternly by the 
side of the excellent system which Mr Corbet 
introduced and has so successfully carried for- 
ward to its present great proportions." 

It may be interesting to know that 
a company of clerks has just been 
formed in London with a view to 
establish a dining-room for the use of 
men in that occupation, at which the 
prices shall be low and the provisions 
supplied of the best kind. At the 
meeting, which we find reported in 
the London News^ Mr. Alderman Cot- 
ton presided. 

One of the speakers thought that a 
luncheon might be given for not more 
than a sixpence, and a dinner for 
ninepence or a shilling, giving a con- 
siderably larger amount of solid food 
than could now be got for fifteen or 
eighteen pence. Finally it was de- 
cided that the capital of the associa- 
tion should be £25,000, in shares of 
one pound each, five shillings to be 
paid on application, five shillings on 
allotment, and the remainder in calls 
of two shillings and sixpence each, at 
intervals of not less than a month. 
Committees were then appointed to 
carry out the plan. 

In defence of those who keep 
lodgers of this class, it should further 
be said that their temptations are 
almost insurmountable. They are 
mostly poor women — or middle men 
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— who lose a great deal by sick, in- 
competent, or bankrupt hands ever} 
year. It almost necessarily becomes 
their policy to make the healthy and 
steady laborers share their loss by this 
class. They have no security in cases 
of long sickness or death. 

For my own part, I stand aston- 
ished at the strength of human virtue, 
when I remember how often I have 
seen homeless girls, just ailing for a 
little, turned out of lodgings, when 
there seemed no resource save a house 
of ill-fame on one side, or the open 
grave on the other. In nine cases 
out of ten it is the open grave, thank 
God, which is chosen. But may not 
good Christian hearts seek to substi- 
tute for this a happy and useful life. 
In closing, I once more entreat that 
no false issues may be raised in the 
efforts to meet this crying need. Let 
the girls honestly have what they are 
able to earn, but force them so far as 
you may to a life commensurate with 
their means Do not throw a false 
light upon an humble path. Private 
kindness must necessarily do this 
often, but the public effort should be 
to nourish a healthy tone of mind, 
and to diminish temptation and sup- 
ply needful comforts, at the same 
moment that it checks foolish ambi- 
tion in dress or living, and does its 
utmost to show these women what 
their proper station is, what their 
natural relation to society, and what 
they are permanently to expect when 
the spasmodic action* of outraged 
Christian feeling naturally subsides. 

Being quite convinced that, in addi- 
tion to the attempt to secure lodging 
houses for women, it is also necessary 
to encourage and protect those who, 
in consequence of exposure, have 
already taken the first step astray, I 
took advantage of an accident last 
spring to inaugurate such a movement. 
The development of the project hav- 
ing brought to me letters which 
bear upon the subject of lodging 
houses, I must beg to detain you for 
their consideration a few moments. 



A clergyman, who had preached in 
the Chicago theatre last winter, re- 
ceived a touching letter from a woman, 
signed Magdalena. He read it at one 
of the anniversary meetings in May, 
and I took advantage of the interest it 
excited to make my first appeal, of 
which I will read you a few sen- 
tences : 

Those who are familiar with my 
books will remember how I once 
desired that in every church some 
woman, tender, experienced and will- 
ing, should be set apart as the coun- 
sellor of the young arid friendless. It 
can hardly be expected, however, 
that any church, or any single woman 
should be willing to move alone. 

Now, my two months in the West 
convince me that it is too late to 
chain the demon which has begun to 
walk up and down the earth. We 
must meet it in fair fight. What I 
believe in is prevention, employment 
and sympathy. Refuges may be mul- 
tiplied forever without touching the 
evil. Is it not clear that female 
preachers are needed to speak to 
women on such matters ; and should 
not all wise men bestir themselves to 
deepen womanly consciousness and 
promulgate just ideas of marriage, as 
Robert CoUyer — may God forever 
bless him — is continually doing? 

We have been accustomed to de- 
spise the fallen, and to think it hardly 
worth while to raise the foundlings 
of the State. " Why should they not 
die ?" said some one at the State 
House the other day when the terrible 
mortality at Bridgewater was under 
consideration. No one values a pure 
descent more than \, In every fibre 
of my being I attest the force of 
blood ; but God demands the recog- 
nition on our part of something purer 
than blood. We are children of the 
Spirit, every one of us. Legitimate 
or illegitimate, we are heirs of the 
Most High, and more than once in 
history He has taken the despised and 
rejected, the man who never knew 
his own father, to be his "prophet. 
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pnctf and king," and the whole 
course of his dealing with us seems to 
he a training of uf all to recognize ever\' 
man'« divine right to live and ser^e. 
We women too arc, if Jesus might 
\it ^aid to be *' tempted in all points," 
like these fallen women, in our in- 
sut\it%, in our temptations and our 
\<nipu%^. We differ, where we differ 
ar all, not ncariy so much in virtue 
and desire as in intelligence, in under- 
standing the (laims of society on our 
own heartH, it^ right to control u«, 
and, a hove all, it i power to punish. We 
thall never get on with this question 
rill wr take this terribly democratic 
ground, and remember that these 
women arc not monsters, but our own 
flrsh and fJood. What then, moved 
by pain and terror and love, would I 
hiivc this city do ? Organize a 
** Committee of counsel and comfort 
for troubled and friendless women." 
This should be the full title, with no 
word in ir to hint at crime, rebuke or 
refuges. My plan asks neither money 
nor f)uilding, nor outlay of any kind, 
at the outset, only the devoted pa- 
tience of a few women's hearts. The 
" Committee of counsel and comfort" 
it would soon came to be called, and 
1 ask of it no difficult service. It is 
better not to visit houses of ill-fame, 
not to seek out the women, at least in 
the beginning. They will come, or 
be sent, to us. " Magdalena" was 
well educated, capable and loving, 
when she hung on the verge of the 
precipice over which she fell. A 
thousand such are waiting here for 
" counsel and comfort." In many 
cases young and innocent girls need 
for their safety nothing but somebody 
to taik to. In others, those who 
have taken the first terrible step astray 
need only to be assured that they are 
not irretrievably lost; others again 
need employment or charitable help 
to support a family, crowded, infirm, 
or helpless from youth. All that the 
eight or ten ladies need do who should 
constitute this committee is to adver- 
tise their names and residences in the 



simple way I point out. They can, 
with a ver^- few dollars, secure adver- 
tisemenu no: cnly in tiie papers 
which teem widi the disguised an- 
nouncements of wicked physicians 
which tempt by covert "personals" 
to horrible assignations, but to the 
verv sheers of the " Black Mail" it- 
self, which is steadily bent on destroy-' 
ing the peace of our families. Shall 
it not be done? Mav the answer 
come bv acclamation. 

# 

Shortly afterward I received the 
following letters, the hrst from a Ca- 
tholic priest, who had sought lodgings 
in vain for young women whose ex- 
penses he was prepared to gurantee. 

WOKCESTEE, Sept. 23d, 1867. 

DtAi Madam : — Good Mrs. G., of our 
city, hai spoken ro me of jou, on two or three 
occasions, and she sent me the other day, a 
copv of your letter containing the plan pro- 
posed for aiding friendless women. Your 
letter i- very interesting, and touches upon a 
want, ^reat and cr\'ing. Anything that shields 
and protects the purity of W3man is worthy of* 
attention and encouragement. Whrn tacmen 
cease to be virtuous men have aheady fallen, 
and the great stay of society is the influence 
of pure women. Woman makes man pure \ 
but it is seldom that he performs the same 
office for her. \ or one helping hand extended, 
I have found scores of leering eyes and filthy 
hands among men, and scowling brows among 
women All are ready to crush and drag her 
down. Among the points of peril that you 
suggest in your letter as surrounding the young 
girl. I underscore three. 

Want of ivork the greatest and chief; ^vant 
of friends, and the tyranny and tampering of 
their empoyers. More than one young girl 
has told me, with tears in her eyes, that to 
retain her place, and procure bread, she has 
yielded to the brutality of some petty over- 
seer, on whose will her work depended. 

Let every good girl but feel that there are 
some kind friends to meet her when she flies 
from temptation, and that work can be fur- 
nished her. Let her be encouraged to make 
known to suitable and trusty persons the name 
of the employer who puts a price upon her 
virtue, and she will have a wonderful safe- 
guard I offer you my warmest wishes and 
best hopes for success in yoiir great undertak- 
ing. If you save but a dozen degraded ones, 
nay, but one, your work is worth all it will 
cost. The one, or the dozen, so saved, will 
continue the work, and draw many to share 
in its blessings. 

With best wishes, etc. J. J. P. 
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I wish to draw attention to the fact, 
that a churchman, brought steadily 
into contact with **lost women," 
here sustains the opinion, with which 
I am reproached, as if it were a fault, 
/. e,, that the "greatest and chief 
cause of the ruin of women is, want 
of work, not, as certain editors insist, 
the love of sin, 

October, 7th 1867. 

Madam : — The writer having occupied a 
room in a house in which rooms are let to 
lodgers, for seven years, he has opened the 
door of said house in that time to probably 
five hundred young women, who came to se- 
cure a room or rooms. Not more than six or 
seven of all this number took a room, because 
the rent was too high for them, or for other 
reason unknown. 

Nearly every applicant was respectably at- 
tired, a few of them somewhat extravagantly. 

In New York a building has been erected 
for lodging and boarding working women. 
No large institution has ever been suggested 
in this city. There is not a large town in the 
commonwealth that could not found and sup- 
port one, if its richest inhabitants would but 
rise above the small interest, and the applause 
and admiration of fools attached to the pur- 
chase of fast horses, to the payment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to noted writers 
for a few public readings, to the founding of 
fifteen thousand dollar professorships to in- 
struct young men how to declaim in public, 
and to the building of houses too expensive to 
sell or to let, while honest and good paying 
men with families are waiting for habitations 
in which to live, at rents that they can pay. 

If those favored by fortune do not make 
use of their accidental wealth to devise the 
ways and means of diminishing crime, let 
them not complain if retribution comes in the 
demoralization that sets fire to their property 
and debauches their children. 

Junius. 

In a letter written October 15th 
Junius continues : — 

'* I have noticed a repugnance in those who 
hire bouses to sub-let to women particularly. 
Women are considered to be a greater trouble 
than men, and it is curious that it is the 
woman of the house who objects to the wo- 
man boarder or lodger. 

You will excuse my use of the signature 
* Junius.' It may be properly used, it seems 
to me by any one who cannot help scolding 
about abuses, and about the neglect of, and 
omissions of duty to, that large class of persons 
who would be upright, but whom circumstances 
force into vice and crime. 1 hold man is not 
independent of circumstances, and woman is 



less so than man. Some men and women 
may be born superior to them, but these have 
no merit for that reason. They cannot help 
their natures. 

. Junius. 

Finally I presented the following 
as a method of association which I 
hope soon to see acted upon. 

A COMMITTEE OP COUNSEL AND COMFORT. 

The undersigned, ladies of Boston and vi- 
cinity, desire to associate themselves into a 
"Committee of Counsel and Comfort, for 
Troubled and Friendless Women.** 

They believe that there are many young 
and innocent girls, who are brought into ex- 
treme peril, because there is no person of their 
own sex whom they have a right to consult. 

They believe that there are many who have 
been led into relations mortifying and perplex- 
ing, but not criminal, who only need that 
their hearts should be comforted, and their 
self-respect soothed, to remain, as they have 
always been, useful members of society. 

They believe that there are others who 
have taken the first wrong step, in utter ig- 
norance of its character and its consequences, 
and chiefly because they need the support of 
affection and personal care. 

They believe that others are led into sin 
through the bewilderment which an in- 
experienced and unprotected girl must always 
feel in her first contact with a large city, 
especially if compelled to idleness, because un- 
trained to any thorough work. 

They believe that still another class sufFer 
from the tyranny of employers, who tamper 
with their purity while deceiving their inex- 
perience, and who frequently refuse work and 
pay to women, ignorant of their own legal 
rights, for the express purpose of leading them 
morally astray. 

They believe thzt perplexity is consequently, 
in many instances, the handmaid of vice. 
While entirely uncertain how much it is pos- 
sible to do, for the classes they seek to help, 
they cannot feel justified in encountering with 
indifference the bitter misery of their own sex. 
They may at least offer to all who will re- 
ceive it at their hands, a ivarm sisterly sym- 
pathy. 

They desire it to be understood that women 
will lose no reputation by seeking their private 
counsel. While the committee have the 
desire and intention to respond kindly to 
ivhoever may seek them, they begin their 
work modestly, as a work of prevention rather 
than cure. 

They will keep sacredly the secrets of those 
who trust them. 

They do not intend to become almsgivers 
nor to collect large sums of mony, for any 
purpose. 
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pfi^x' trA king,** an.-i the whole 
f.^,urvi of hi) dealing '.«;ch us seenM to 
h/« a training of OS jII to recognize ^verv 
mar.'t r! trine right to litre and ler/e. 
We women too are, if Jeiuj might 
f*^ ui'l fo be '* ftmpred in all poinrj," 
like fheie fallen wonrt-rn, in our in- 
^^in^T), in our fcrf*p*ar:on» and our 
\'»u%\u%%. We iitfer, where ac differ 
af all, not r.cariy lo riiuich in virtue 
an'J deilrc at ;r. intelligence, in under- 
tranding fhe ''laim* of ^ocie'v on our 
own hearts, if* righ' to control j*, 
and, aKove ail, tt; pyicer f) puniib. We 
ihall never gcr on with thi* question 
ril) w^ fak*r '\\\\ terriblv democratic 
ground, and remember that these 
women ar'r not monster?, but our own 
fltth and \»\ftfA. What then, moved 
by pain and fcrror and love, would I 
have fhi^ ci'y do r Organize a 
" Cornmitree of counsel and comfort 
for troubled and friendless women." 
This should be the fuJ! title, with no 
word in if to hint ai crime, rebuke or 
refufic%. My plan a^ks neither money 
nor building, nor outlay of any kind, 
at the outset, only the devoted pa- 
tience of a few women's hearts. The 
" Commitrcc of counsel and comfort" 
it would soon came to be called, and 
I a-ik oi it no difficult service. It is 
better not to visit houses of ill-fame, 
not to seek out the women, at least in 
the beginning. They will come, or 
be sent, to us. " Magdalcna" was 
well educated, capable and loving, 
when she hung on the verge of the 
precipice over which she fell. A 
thousand such are waiting here for 
" counsel and comfort." In many 
cases young and innocent girls need 
for their safety nothing but somebody 
to talk to. In others, those who 
have taken the first terrible step astray 
need only to be assured that they are 
not irretrievably lost ; others again 
need employment or charitable help 
10 support a family, crowded, infirm, 
or helpless from youth. All that the 
eight or ten ladies need do who should 
constitute this committee is to adver- 
tise their names and residences in the 



simple way I peine cue- ^"^i«=7 ^^^^^ 
wi:h a ver? few icilars- 
tiseniencs ncc goIt ia 
which teem wirk cl&e rr^^irvr.^ £i- 
nouncexnencs o: wicfcec zir^iijcis^ix 
which tempt zj covert " pcr»ina^* 
to hcrricle ajiignariana, znz zi ziit 
verv sheeu s:' :he " BSiack: Mi:!"" :.- 
ael:', wiiich is sceacily bene cir iicacriy- 
ing the peace oi ocr amilics- Siill 
it no: 'oe doner Mav cie arLr»er 
come bv acclamacioa. 

Shortly afterward I recsrwed ii/£ 
following letters, the Erst ^om. a Ca- 
tholic priest, who had soughc lodgisgs 
in vain for yocng women wr£LG:}e ex- 
penses he was prepared to goranre^- 

DtAi SfAOAM : — Good yrs. G., .ic vior 

city, hoi ipoken ro me of yoo, oa rwo or t&rre 
occaiioni, an>i she sear me the ocher ixv-, 2 
copy of your letter concaznin; the pLux pro- 
posed for aiding iriendleaa women. Vour 
letter u very interesting, and txsocixes opza x 
want, great and crying. Anything^ rhar ihirivw 
and protects the pority of' v^man ts wortfiy of 
attention and encooragetnent. When QrasBrr 
ceoie to be virtuous imen have already tallea, 
and the great stay of society is the intfocncc 
of pure women. Woman makes man pore ; 
but it ii seldom that he performs che same 
office for her. \ or one helping hand extended, 
I have found scores of leering eyes and filthy 
handi among men, and scowling brows among 
women All are ready to crush and drag her 
down. Among the points of peril that joa 
suggest in your letter as surrounding the young 
girl. I underscore three. 

IVant cf ivork the greatest and chief; •coaut 
of friends, and the tyranny and tampering of 
their emp oyers. More than one yoong girl 
has told me, with tears in her eyes, that to 
retain her place, and procure bread, she has 
yielded to the brutality of some petty over- 
seer, on whose will her work depended. 

Let every good girl but feel that there arc 
some kind friends to meet her when she flics 
from temptation, and that work can be fur- 
nished her. Let her be encouraged to make 
known to suitable and trusty persons the name 
of the employer who puts a price upon her 
virtue, and she will have a wonderful sa^- 
guard I offer you my warmest wishes and 
best hopes for success in your great undertak- 
ing. If you save but a dozen degraded ones 
nay, but one, your work is worth all it will 
cost. The one, or the dozen, so saved, will 
continue the work, and draw many to share 
in its blessings. 

With best wishes, etc. J. J, p_^ 
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I wish to draw attention to the fact, 
that a churchman, brought steadily 
into contact with "lost women," 
here sustains the opinion, with which 
I am reproached, as if it were a fault, 
/. e,y that the " greatest and chief* 
cause of the ruin of women is, want 
of work, not, as certain editors insist, 
the love of sin, 

October y 7th 1867. 

Madam : — The writer having occupied a 
room in a house in which rooms are let to 
lodgers, for seven years, he has opened the 
door of said house in that time to probably 
five hundred young women, who came to se- 
cure a room or rooms. Not more than six or 
seven of all this number took a room, because 
the rent was too high for them, or for other 
reason unknown. 

Nearly every applicant was respectably at- 
tired, a few of them somewhat extravagantly. 

In New York a building has been erected 
for lodging and boarding working women. 
No large institution has ever been suggested 
in this city. There is not a large town in the 
commonwealth that could not found and sup- 
port one, if its richest inhabitants would but 
rise above the small interest, and the applause 
and admiration of fools attached to the pur- 
chase of fast horses, to the payment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to noted writers 
for a few public readings, to the founding of 
fifteen thousand dollar professorships to in- 
struct young men how to declaim in public, 
and to the building of houses too expensive to 
sell or to let, while honest and good paying 
men with families are waiting for habitations 
in which to live, at rents that they can pay. 

If those favored by fortune do not make 
use of their accidental wealth to devise the 
ways and means of diminishing crime, let 
them not complain if retribution comes in the 
demoralization that sets fire to their property 
and debauches their children. 

Junius. 

In a letter written October 15th 
Junius continues : — 

*' I have noticed a repugnance in those who 
hire houses to sub-let to women particularly. 
Women are considered to be a greater trouble 
than men, and it is curious that it is the 
woman of the house who objects to the wo- 
man boarder or lodger. 

You will excuse my use of the signature 
' Junius.* It may be properly used, it seems 
to me by any one who cannot help scolding 
about abuses, and about the neglect of, and 
omissions of duty to, that large class of persons 
who would be upright, but whom circumstances 
force into vice and crime. I hold man is not 
independent of circumstances, and woman is 



less so than man. Some men and women 
may be born superior to them, but these have 
no merit for that reason. They cannot help 
their natures. 

. Junius. 

Finally I presented the following 
as a method of association which I 
hope soon to see acted upon. 

A COMMITTEE OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. 

The undersigned, ladies of Boston and vi- 
cinity, desire to associate themselves into a 
"Committee of Counsel and Comfort, for 
Troubled and Friendless Women.** 

They believe that there are many young 
and innocent girls, who are brought into ex- 
treme peril, because there is no person of their 
own sex whom they have a right to consult. 

They believe that there are many who have 
been led into relations mortifying and perplex- 
ing, but not criminal, who only need that 
their hearts should be comforted, and their 
self-respect soothed, to remain, as they have 
always been, useful members of society. 

They believe that there are others who 
have taken the first wrong step, in utter ig- 
norance of its character and its consequences, 
and chiefly because they need the support of 
affection and personal care. 

They believe that others are led into sin 
through the bewilderment which an in- 
experienced and unprotected girl must always 
feel in her first contact with a large city, 
especially if compelled to idleness, because un- 
trained to any thorough work. 

They believe that still another class suflFer 
from the tyranny of employers, who tamper 
with their purity while deceiving their inex- 
perience, and who frequently refuse work and 
pay to women, ignorant of their own legal 
rights, for the express purpose of leading them 
morally astray. 

They believe that perplexity is consequently, 
in many instances, the handmaid of vice. 
While entirely uncertain how much it is pos- 
sible to do, for the classes they seek to help, 
they cannot feel justified in encountering with 
indifference the bitter misery of their own sex. 
They may at least offer to all who will re- 
ceive it at their hands, a ivarm sisterly sym- 
pathy. 

They desire it to be understood that women 
will lose no reputation by seeking their private 
counsel. While the committee have the 
desire and intention to respond kindly to 
'whoever may seek them, they begin their 
work modestly, as a work of prevention rather 
than cure. 

They will keep sacredly the secrets of those 
who trust them. 

They do not intend to become almsgivers 
nor to collect large sums of mony, for any 
purpose. 
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They hope to cheer the lonely; to release 
those embarrassed by false relations ; to sup- 
port those who have uken one wrong step, 
so that they need not ftU again $ to offer, 
wherever it may be potilble, instruction and 
opportunity, to chote whom they find unpre- 
pared to earn tbdr own living, and to clear 
up the difficaldet which surround others, 
ignoiant of acoonnts, pf legal justice and the 
customs of trade. 

That this should be done successfully will 
require the co*operation of local committees 
throughout New England, and that they may 
in the first instance come in contact with the 
right cases, the ladies ask the assistance of 
clergymen, missionaries and benevolent per-' 
sons actively engaged in social relief. 

Boitoriy Sept. 1867. 

The miserable unwillingness to be 
called by the name of working women 
only reflects a state of things which 
exists in the upper classes. Oh ! 
women, I beseech you, do what you 
can to show in yourselves and nurture 
in others a healthy respect for labor. 
If you despise it, so will all those who 
are dependent upon you. Protect 
also the independence of those you 
seek to aid. In health, give them 
only what they can pay for. Never 

Nov. 19, 1867. 



can I emphasize sufficiently rny coun- 
sel, that you make these lodging- 
houses really, not apparently, self-sup- 
porting. It seems to me sometimes 
as if every modern attempt at philan- 
thropy was only a new desire to 
encourage pauperism. 

Above all, I beseech you to unite 
to diminish the growth of what is 
called the " Social Evil," to offer to 
your unhappy sisters a tender and 
loving hand. Do not believe for a 
moment that you can bury these 
horrors out of your sight: a terrible 
resurrection will always come, to con- 
vince the slothful and indifferent, and 
to remind us who it was who forgave 
her — who had " loved much." 

You cannot sit at your own fire- 
side in peace, if you will not look 
this mischief fairly in the face ; for 
every ruined mother, wife, sister, or 
daughter, you shall also count a de- 
moralized father, husband, brother or 
son. When it seems farthest the 
spectre will draw nearest, and it can 
be exorcised only by the faithful 
prayer of your daily work. 

Caroline H. Dall. 
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A Brief Account of his Ministry, Given in A 
Discourse preached in the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Syracuse, N, T., Sept, l$tbf 1867 j 
hy Samuel J. May. 

' ' The labors of this mau, so closely con* 
nected as they are with the history of phil- 
anthropy and reform for the past forty 
years, must certainly be deeply inter- 
esting. We have no doubt that every one 
who reads the discourse will find as much 
pleasure in the reading as we have found. 



worth/ the attention of thoughtful people 
The speeches are full of the devotion to 
liberty which we expect from Mr. Bouc- 
well. 



Speeches and Papers relating tu the Rebellion 
and the Overt hroiv of Slavery, By George 
S. BoutivelL Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 
1867. 

We have not been able to spend much 
time in reading this book, but our slight 
examination convinces us that it is well 



'I he Day of Doonty or a Poetical Description of 
the great and last judgment : ivith other 
Poens. By Michael ffigglestvorth, A. Af., 
Teacher of the Church at Maiden in Neiu 
England, 1662. New York: American 
News Co. 1867. 

This reprint of a popular theological 
work of a hundred and fifty years ago, is 
interesting from its quaint expression of the 
creed, which for so many years swayed 
New England. It is of course merely an 
antiquity, for few, we think, of the profe^ , 
sedly orthodox of the present day, would 
subscribe to its blueness. 



The January l^umber of The Friend w/// contain a full report of the dis- 
course by Lucretia Mott, at the Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, Nov, z^tb. 
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